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De, Satischandra, m.a., OlTg. Senior Professor of English Litera- 

17 

31 

jU ire, Dacca College, Dacca. 

18 

100 
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22 
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23 

420 

De, Sushil Kumar, M.A., Lecturer in English, Calcutta Univer- 

18 

107 

sity, Calcutta. 
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de la Hey, Miss 1)., m.a., Principal, Queen Mary's College for 

23 

420 

Women, Madras. 



De.) , B. B., M.sc., t.i.r., f.s., Premcliand Boychand 

17 

13 

Scholar, OfTg. Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, 
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108 

* 'alcutta. 

20 
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21 

295 


22 
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Bey Baroda Prosaud, B.L., Chairman, Scrampore Municipality, 

17 

31 

and Honorary Secretary, Scrampore Union Institution, 

18 

107 

Scrampore. 
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Dey, N. N., m.a., b.sc., Professor of Physics, Ripon College, 
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31 

and Editor, The Collegian , Calcutta. 
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Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari Lai, Retired Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
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32 

Wari, Dacca. 
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Dhar, Sasindra Chandra, m.Rc., Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, 

17 

32 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

18 

108 

19 

187 

D’Souza, P. G., b.a., b.l., Secretary to the Government of His 
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32 

Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, Departments of Educa- 
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tion 'and Agriculture, Mysore. 
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314 
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23 
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Duke, W. V., b.a. (r.u.i.), m.a. (t.c.d.), Insx>ector of Schools, 

17 

32 

Orissa Division, Cuttack. 

18 

108 

19 

188 

Dunn, S. U., m.a., Professor of English Literature, Muir Central 

22 

365 

College, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 



Dunni cliff, Horace B., m.a., b.sc., f.c.s., Professor of Chemistry, 

21 

314 

Government College, Lahore. 

22 

366 

Dutt, Bamapada, Vakil, and Legal Adviser to the Hon’ble the 1 

17 

33 

Maharajah of Kusimhazar, KJiagra , Bcrhampur. j 
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Dutfc, Rebaii Raman, m.a., Deputy Magistrate and Deputy ' 
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33 

Colleotor, Bakargunge. 
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Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan, m.a., Professor ol Chemistry, Presidency 
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College, Calcutta. 
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21 
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Dutta, Promode Chandra, b.a., n.r... Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 
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and Government Pleader, 8ylhet. 
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Dutta, Eabinilm Mohan. M.a., Lecturer in English, Calcutta 
University, Calcu U a . . 
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European Association, Grosvenoi House, C lcutta. 
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34 

Fawcus, G. E., ^.A., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
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34 

Orissa, and Fellow, Patna University; Ranchi. 
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188 

Ganguli, Snrendra Mohan, M.Sc., Premchand Koychand Scholar, 
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34 

Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, Calcutta University, 

18 

109 

Calcutta. 
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Ganguli. . 'yamaehamn, b.a., Honurary Fellow, Calcutta 

17 

34 

University, Calcutta. 
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Geddas, Patrick, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee, 
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34 

St. Andrews University, C/o The Durbar, Indore, Central 

18 

109 

India. 
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Ghr i, Pratapeandra, b.a., Government Pcxisioner, Mirzapur 
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36 
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Ghose, The Hon’ Me Rai Debender Ohunder, Bahadur, Additional 
Member, Bengal (legislative Council, Calcutta. 
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G hosp, Sir Rash Beluiry,Kt,c.s.r., <m.e., m.a.,d.l., pli. n., Fellow, 
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( iloutta University, Calcutta. 
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Ghosh, Dr. B. N., d.sc., Senior Professor of Chemistry, Cotton 

17 

36 

College, Gauhati. 

18 

110 
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Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, m.a., m.b., b.c\, Professor of Physios, 

17 

36 

Vidyasagar College, Professor of Physiology, Belgaohia 
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Medical College, and Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology, 
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Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
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Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur, m.d., Civil Surgeon, Rangpur. 
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Ghosh, Jnanchandra, m.a., Inspector of Colleges, and Fellow, 
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37 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
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Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra, M.Sc., Lecturer in Physical 
Cfiemistry, University College ol Science, Calcutta. 
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Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, B.L., Pleader, Mymensingh. 

18 

111 


21 

317 


23 

425 

Uilchrjst, It. N., m.a., f.r.e.s., Principal , Krishnagar College, 

17 i 

37 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Krishnagar. 

19 

191 


20 

269 


21 
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22 
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Goswami, Bhagabai Kumar, SasDi, m.a., Professor of Sanskrit, \ 
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Hooghly College, Chinsura. 
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Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, 

17 

37 

Dacca College, Superintendent, Dacca College Hostel, 

18 

111 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 
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21 
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22 
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23 

425 

Goswamy, Haridas, Head Master, E, b Ry. High English 

17 

38 

School, Asansol. 

38 

112 


19 

192 


23 
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Gray, Dr. ,J. Henry, m.f.f.., Secretary to Physical Depart- 

17 

38 

ment of National Council, Young Men’s Christian Association 

18 

112 

(India and (’ey ion), Calcutta. 

19 

193 

Ouha, Jatindra Chandm, m.a., Professor of English, Rajshahi 

J9 

193 - 

College, Rajshahi. 
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Guha, Jites Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English, Midnapore 

18 
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College, Midnapore (at present Professor of English Vidysa- 
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319 

gfr College, Calcutta). 
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Guha, pajanikanta, m.a., Lecturer in English Calcutta Univer- 

i 18 

113 

sity, Calcutta. 

19 

194 


21 

319 


23 

428 

Gunn, tj". W., m.a.,* Assistant Director r \ Public Instruction, 

17 

39 

Bengal. Calcutta. 



Gupta, Amrita Lai, m.a., b.t., Senior Teacher of History and 

20 

271 

Engliuli, Hindu School, Calcutta. 
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Gupta, Cmcs Chandr.,, b.i>., Pleader, and President, Pleaders’ 

17 

39 

i library, Kangyui. 

13 

113 


21 

320 

Gordon, The Don’ble Lt.-Col. P. R. T., c.s.i., t.a., Commissioner, 

19 

196 

Assam V alley Districts, Gauhati. 



Haidar. Dr. Hiralal, m.a., Bh.D., Lecturer in Philosophy, and 

22 

368 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

23 

4°6 

Haidar Lillies Chandra, m.a., b.t.. Head Master, Zill a School, 

17 

39 

JR angpur. 
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Haq, Khan Sahib MaulviKazi Zahiral, B.A., Head Master, Gov- 
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18 

114 

ernment Muslim High School, Dacca. 

19 
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22 
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Harley, A. H., m.a.. Principal, The Madrassah, and FelJo\^, 

17 

39 

Calcutta University, Calcutta 

18 

113 


19 

197 


21 
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22 

369 

Hazra, Jogendra Nath, m.a.. Principal, Midnapore College, 

18 

114 

Mityay ore. 

19 

199 


22 

369 

Holland, Rev. W. E. S., m.a.. Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral 

17 

40 

Mission College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

18 

114 


19 

199 


21 

320 
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Holmes, Rev. W. H. G., of the Oxford University Mission to 

17 

40 

Calcutta, Superintendent, Oxford 1M ission Hostel ol St. Luke, 

18 

114 

Calcutta. 

19 

200 
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Hossainy^^Wahed, b.a., b.l., F.R.A.S.; Vakil, High Court, and 
Secretary, Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational 

22 

370 

23 

428 

Association, Calcutta. 
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Hunter, M., m.a,, f.c.<=., c.i.el, Principal, Rangoon College, 
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and Fellow, Calcutta University, Rangoon. 



Hunt or, Mark, m.a.. Professor of English, Presidency College, 

19 

202 

and Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 

.22 

372 


23 

429 

Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High 

17 

41 

Court, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 

18 

115 

and President, Bengal Presidency Muslim League, Calcutta. 

20 

272 


21 

321 


22 

372 

Huoue, M. A7.i7.ul, b.l.., Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bengal 

19 

202 

Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 

22 

372 

Krishnagar. 



Huque, Kazi Imdadul, b.a., b.t., Heal Master, (Calcutta 

18 

115 

Training School, Calcutta. 

19 

202 


22 

376 

Husain, The Hon'bJe Mian Muhammad loizli, Khan Bahadur. 

18 
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Bar.-at-Law, Advocate, Chief Court, Additional Member, 

22 

370 

Punjab Legislative Council, and Fellow, Punjab University, 


Lahore. 
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Hydnri, M. A. N., B.A., Secretary to His Exalted Highues« the 
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Nizam’s Crnornment, Judicial, Police and Ccncial Depart- 
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ments, Hyderabad (Dec can). 
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Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad, b.a.. Additional inspector 

17 

41 

of Schools, Presidency Division, and Fellow, Calcutta Uni' 

22 

370 

versity, Calcutta. 

Imam, The Hon' ble Justice Sir Ali, K.e.s.i.. Bar. at* Law, Puisne 

21 

321 

Judge, High Court, Patna. 

22 

877 


23 
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Indian Association, Calcutta. 
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17 

42 
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23 

430 

Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad, m.a.. Professor of Arabic and Persian, 

17 

42 * 

Dacca College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 
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203 


22 

377 

Irons, Miss M. V,, m.a. (t.c.d.), Inspectress of Schools, Dacca 
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42 

Circle, Dacca, 

*23 

# 430 

Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad, B.t., Public Prosecutor, and 

1 22 

377 

Vice-Chairman, District Board, Mymensingh. 
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Kadir, A. F. M. Abdul, m.a., m.f., Profel jor of Persian, 19 
tlavenshaw College, Cuttack. 21 
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Kar, Sites Chandra, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, Bangabasi 
College, and Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 



lul, b. a., Honorary Fellow, Calcutta University, 
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Karve, D. j^^jFounder of the Hindu Widows’ Home; and 
Organiser of the Indian Women’s University, Poona City. 
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Alan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman, Shirwani, Honorary Joint 
Secretary, All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
Aligarh. 

Ro, 5Ta w Sem, c. I.*., l,s.o., K.& H , m.b.a.s, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Burma Circle, Mandalay. 
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Kaadu, Purn&obmdra., u.a./CSg. Principal, Chittagong College, 
Chittagong 


[Akte, Becharam, B.A., B.L., Pleader, Judge’s Court, and Seere- 
fary* Nadia District Association, Knshnagar. 

*abiri, Uop&l Chandra, Proprietor, Pabna Institution, Pabna. 


UMty, Ranojit Chandra, mJl, b l , Pleader, District Cour , and 
Member, Edward College Council, Pabna. 


Langley, 0. H , M*A., Professor of Philosophy, Dacca College^ 
Dacca* 

L&ttf, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur, b a., b.l., Sadar Sub-Dm- 
Sional Officer, Dacca 


dahaUnobis, Prasanta Chandra, b.a.. Professor of y Physics, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitmdradeb Rat, of Bansberia, Raj, 
Calcutta. 

Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, k.c.s.i , k.c i k., i o.m., 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Surd wan, Member, Bengal 
Executive Council, Calcutta, 
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Maitra, <$opal Chandra,^ a,, Principal, Victoria College, Narad. 


M&itra, Herambachr ndra, m.a.. Principal, City College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta, 


Mtjumdar, Biraj Mohan, u \ , B.5., Vice-Principal, University 
College, and Fellow^Caloutta University, Calcutta. 
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M&jumdar, Bamesh Chandra, M. 4 ., Assistant Professor ol History 
5 j ^ Calcutta. University, Calcutta. 
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®fyumd£r, Narendrakim^r, m.a., Lev turn in l J or§ Mathematics, 
“Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
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MtftBi*, Ur- 0, N. b.a., ft sc , y.B.s.r., Pro^ssor of Mathematic^, 
Premd»l#T College, arid Fellow, Calcutta University, 
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Maaood, Syed Koss, b.a., Bar.-at-Law, Director of Public Ins- 
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Mazumdal*, The; Hon’ble Babu Atnvika Charan, m.a., , 

Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Faridpur 
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Manimdar, C. H., b.a , Head Master, Mntyunjoy School, 
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120 

Mymensmgh. 



McDougall, Miss Eleanor, m.a., Principal, Women’s Christian 

22 

384 

College, Madras, S. W. 
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Mitra, The Hon* ole Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur, m.a , b l., 

17 

49 

Vakil, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
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Member, Governing Body, Hoo^hly College, Chairman, 
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213 

Booghly Chmsura Municipality, and Member, District Board, 
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Hooghly, Chmsura 
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Wtfa, Ham Chaian, c.i b.l.. Senior Government Pleader, 

^Jtfigh Court, Calcutta. 
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Mitter, Dr* Dwarkanath, m.a., d.l , Vakil, High Court, and Fellow, 
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Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Mitter, The Hon’bl© Mr. Provash Chunder, Vakil, High Court, 
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Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Secretary, 

* South Suburban College and School, and Secretary, Sir K, C. 
Mitter Hindu Girls’ School, Calcutta. 
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Mohammad, Dr. Wall, m.a,, vh. d., Tutor and Professor of 
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Ehysics, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, and 
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fellow, UuSbersity of Allahabad, Ahgarh. 
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Mukorjee, Adhar Chandra, m.a., b.l , Emeritus Professor of 
Histoiy, Scottish Churches College, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 


Mukerj^e* Dr. Adityanath, m.a , p!ld., Premchand Roychand 
Scholar, Professor of Philosojjhy, Presidency College, J 
Calcutta. 


Mukeriee^JBp^ Gopak m a , Professoi of English , Befchune 
C^ml nm * LeCtUier m Calcutta University, 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal, m a , Premchand Koyehand Scholar, 
Lecturer Economics, Calcutta Unneisity, Calcutta 


Mqfcorp, Satish Chandra, m.a , Bemonstiator in Chemistiy, 
Presidency College, Calcutta 


Mukherjee, B, M a , r k 12 ^ , Vakil, High Court, Occasional 
Lecturer in Economics, Diocesan College for Uirls, Cal- 
cutta 

Mukherji, Panchanandas, m a , frfs, Professoi ol Political 
Economy and Political Philosophy, Presidency C >Jltge, and 
Lecturer m Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Br Syamadas, m a , ih d , Sen mi Lecturer m 
Puie Mathematics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Murariehand College, S\lhtt — 

Ahmed, Maulvi Majiduddm, m a , Professor of Persian. 
Bhattacharya, Manjugopal, m a , Professor of English 
Bhowam, Badhagobmda, m a.. Professor of Physics 
Chakm arti, Vanamah, Vedantatirtha, m K h Senior Profeasor 
of Sanskrit, 

Batta, Jatmdra Mohan, m.a , T.c.s f Professor of ChemiWy. 
Gujita, Kisonmohan, m.a., Professor of History. 

Gupta, Surendta (Sandra, m.a , Professor of English. 
Kundu, Surcnchalai, m a , Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
Mukharp, Kalmiraohan, Shastn, m a.. Professor of Sanskrit. 
Pradhan, Sitariath, m sc , Demonstrator m Physics. 

Se 4 , Nimaichand, M a , Professor of History. 

Sen, Gopal Chandra, » a., Demonstrator in Chemistry, 

Sen, Sureadianath, m a., Professor of Mathematics. 

^en Gupta, Buresehandra, M a., Professor of English, 
Thomas, B B„ m a , Professor of Logic and Philosophy. 
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<&** Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Cnivemty College 
'i ol Sekaaae, an$ Leetui .r m Chemistry, Calcutta Um\ ersity, 
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ifattdtMattiara Kant&, \i a ,H n id Fa iter, Rajjiura Zilla School, 
\ oii';"dej>ujtatica to the David Hare Training College, 
C^cutta. 

The Kon'ble Mahar i)ah Manmdra Chandra, of Kasim 
* jb&asar, kx i r., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
OjaUcU, Calcutta 


Naajundayya, }L V.fc I.E., m a , , Vice Chancellor, Mysoie 

Mysore. 
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Neogi, M P..M1, Ph t> , E c.s , Professor of Chemistry, i 
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QUESTION 1 % 


M4pW tmMer that the conditions under which many studsnti live 

t in C^UJhtte, > , 

elsewhere in Bengal, f 

are such as to undermine traditional rrorality and family ties, or to be deleterious to the 
character or physical health of the students ? H so, to what causes do you attribute this, 
cad will you suggest the step* which, in ^our opin' on, should be taken to secure for the 
students wise guidance in matters of moral principle and of personal hygiene ; protection 
against injurious influences ; fuller opportunities for physical exercise and training ; and 
the discipline and comradeship of corporate fife P 


ANSWERS, 

ABDURRAHMAN, Dr. 

The question of “ Quantity vs. Quality *’ is one of great importance in education. 
Ddes a nation need more an aristocracy of education or the education of the people ? The 
students of sociology know that the nation which believes in a high standard of life alone 
and raises the level of comfort through artificial checks on population loses in the struggle 
for existence with a nation which believes in large families. Likewise it is the large- 
ness of the number of the educated citizens and not the high quality of the education of 
a few which is the real determining factor m the progress of a community or state. 

I do not much believe in the decadence of the student class in Bengal and even if I 
did l would hesitate for the above reasons to recommend that the evil should be remedied 
by the adoption of the residential system on a large scale. Tho University may or may 
not be able to afford building residential quarters for its scholars by diverting money 
from other channels where it is more needed, but the people are no doubt too poor for 
residential universities. The main line of hoarding house growth in India is a matter of 
interest to the upper classes and opposed to the interest of the people as a whole. It is 
the high price for education demanded by Oxford and Cambridge from its students which 
ids responsible for tht backwardness of tho English nation in university education and it 
m the tompulsory j residential system that is responsible for the high price. The Calcutta 
University should not follow the * ompulsory residential system of the two most 
aristocratic universities of the world. If i niversities with a compulsory residential 
system are founded in India, what would become of the poor students who live with 
their parents or relations, thus saving all expenses except tuition fees and the outlay 
on books ? And the great majority of the Indian studehts belongs to thi^plaos. Such 
a scheme would be against the moral demand for equality of opportunity. It will 
place a check on education. 

Admitting the benefits of boarding houses, it must be said that they do not foster 
scholarship and make mere gentlemen of studenls. Their effect is as Gladstone has said 
about Oxford, “narcotic lather than stimulant.” If city life sometimes contaminates 
the students with Boulevardism, it also so contaminates the residents of boarding houses 
wh^n theyeome to it. Otherwise the atmosphere of the town is bracing and it does the 
Students good to be in the midst of the storm and stress of life. 

“ Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 

* , Sich ein Charakfcer jn dem Strom der Welt.” 

U there is a strong puritan element embedded in the nature of the student, with which 
I credit the Indian youth in general, there is no great reason for fear. Students are, as an 
eminent educationist has remarked, “ a race and not a class ; serious, sober and frivo- 
lous, hying for the day, thoughtful for tif future ; profligate and virtuous, prodigal and 
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QUESTION 37 , 


— ' * 7 - 1**+* ** r 

* » f, 

ABmmRABMAN, Dr— umtd.— Ahmed, Maulvi KHABmtrDDiN— Ailfm Sir P. & 8l?*- 
swamy. — Ali, The Hon ble Mr. Altaf— Ali, BxLTjtyjjbmm. ' 


penurious, solitary and gregarioua, indolent and laborious, a Union ^^ontr«4ie* 
tions.” Boardihg houses are needed in all the large towns and it is desirable that there 
should be here and there residential colleges, but lesidential universities should *10$ be 
multiplied in India. 


Ahmed, Mauivi Khabiruddin, * 

My answer is in the affirmative. This is true mostly of the messes in Calcutta 
and in other big towns in Bengal where students live an unchecked life, and is attribu- 
table to : — 

(#) Want of good residential superintendents. 

(6) Evil influence of bad surroundings of the messes. 

(c) Want of facilities for physical exercise. 

(d) Unhealthy condition of the residences. 

The following ^teps may be taken to counteract the evils : — 

(i) Appointment of such men as superintendents who have got good culture and 

sound moral and religious principles so as to command the respect of the 
boarders. 

(ii) Compulsory attendance at religious services to be held at allotted times in the 

hostels, and messes. 

(iii) Hostels and messes should be located in quarters liee from evil surroundings. 

(iv) Hostels and messes should be provided with facilities for games, and attendance 

at games , hould be made compulsory. 

(v) Students* residences should be healthy, but not extravagant in stvle. 


Aiyer, Sir F. S. Folvabwamy. 

I am not aware of the conditions in Bengal, bu< I very much doubt whetnor 
the complaints about the undermining of the morality and health of the students aro 
not very much exaggerated. It is very probable that a certain percentage of students 
do yield to the temptations of town life for V k of sufficient control and suitable- 
surroundings. The remedy is a larger mti eduction of the residential system, the pro- 
vision of quarters for teachers within the same pi onuses as those allotted for tho residence 
of students, the inti eduction of the tutorial m and a closer touch between the wardens 
and the students. 1 would also insist upon <\ory student taking part in games attd 
gymnastics. At present for 10 tdudents who Utk< pai t m a game, there are 200 students 
who witness it as spectators. The enemn agmnent of the Bov Scout movement may also 
bo expected to have a wholesome result upon *he discipline and comradeship ot corporate 
life. 


Ali, The*Hon’bIe Mr. Altaf. 

Nothing short of the residential system for all will remove this evil. I cannot 
suggest any other practicable scheme. 


Ali, Saiyad Musain. 


Xes. The establishment of hostels under suitable resident teachers. 
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Sahebzabah Mahomed Sultajs — -^lrchbold, V . A. J, — Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 


A-ajm, Sahebzadah Mahomed 3ujtan. 

Whether in Calcutta or elsewhere, llin^e who live in hostels are much better off 
than timer who live in private houses. Because hostels are looked after by respon- 
sible persons and at rho same time they are uuilt w such a way that they are 
sanitary while private houses are generally not so and they are looked after by the 
students themselves. The y do not like to expend more money than they <anlu]p 
for its cleanliness of sanitation. Who ever there a'*e cc lieges or schools 1 here ought 
to be hostels. However. I t o not see any harm if the students reside in j rivato lodg- 
ings if the sani ^ be subject to supervision by the superintendent or inspector of 
hostels or otherwise if there he anj r responsible person to look after the cleanliness or 
sanitation of those private houses. 

Then there is a question aboi.v the moraJHy of the students. The manager or super- 
intendent of the ho tela should ho selected from religious persons and he should insist on 
the pe.formanr o i religious observances by the students and punish them for non-ob- 
servance 'u bring it to the notice ol Hie Principal. If any student should be in default 
a certain number of times he should be expelled not only from that place, but from all 
colleges oj schools and once a week tlio superintendent should <:ive religious lectures 
for an hour or so when all the students should be bound to attend. If this be intro- 
duced 1 am sure the morality of the students would be improved to a groat extent. 

Further the superintendent should also look after the physical exercise of thoso 
living in hostels and private lodgings, i.e he must have a certain time fixed tor such 
exercise and insist on all of them attending ono or other of the outdoor games. 01 
course those w ho are unable to attend such games for some good reason or other 
should be excused. 

With legard to those boys who live with their parents or other natural guardians 
they should he left to their care as long as possible All thoso students who do not 
live with their natural guardians should either remain in hostels or private lodgings 
under the supervision mentioned above. 

The superintendent should from time to time enquire as to what sort of company the 
students keep and if he finds that any one mixes with persons of bad character he ought 
to icmonstrate with him and if his warning docs not make him give up such com- 
panion ^ he must bo removed. 

1 would also add that during scholastic life the students ought not to be allow cd to 
attend political meetings, but if they want to discuss politic?. 1 subjects they should be 
allowed to do so in heir schools or colleges with other students when some of their 
teachers preside. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

The best way, the only way. for the Commission to answ er this question is by 
going round a large number of the messes in Calcutta arid talking with the students. 
They will thus see exactly what the conditions arc and the exact amount of control 
which n is possible to exert over the students in their leisure time. 

Things vary in different places. Wc arc doing what we can to improve tilings in 
Dacca ; practice Jly all the messes attached to the Dacca College have been abolished! 
and hostels substituted for those not living with their guardians. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

Yes. Want of proper religious training and the indifferent character of some 
teachers aiyl the implication in the minds of students of godless materialistic ideas are 
producing baneful effects both on health and morality. 
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QUESTION 17. 


Man] , 1 Abdul— contd. — Bannrjb v, J. R. — Banbrjea, Dr. Pramathanath- 
Banerjee, Gauranganath. 


The best course I think is to place the students under men of proved morality and 
piety and to appoint such men as their teachers. 

This can be done only when residential and teaching universities are established. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

T do not think that the conditions under which students live* are such as in many 
emen lead to disastrous results like those mentioned in the question. At the same time 
1 think that students* residences should be inspected periodically to ensure their living 
under satisfactory conditions. A very large number of the students of Calcutta colleges 
live with their guardians as they call them. College authorities should see that these are 
bond fide guardian*. Further, to secure wise guidance in matters of moral principle and 
of personal hygiene, lectures on these subjects should be delivered from time to time in 
all colleges to ail students. In the case of those who live in hostels or messes recognised 
by the University, the resident superintendents and their assistants should be asked by 
college authorities to s^e that st ’dents do not expose themselves to injurious influences 
and in the case of those living with guardians, the latter should be asked to look to this 
matter. For fuller opportunities for physical exercise and training in Calcutta more 
gymnasiums should bo opened and colleges should get portions of the Maidati, For the 
discipline and comradeship of corporate life there should bo more social gatherings in 
colleges and students should be asked to be present at games and sports in larger numbers 
when their college plays. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pjramathanath. 

The conditions under which students live are certainly susceptible of considerable 
improvement, but 1 do not think that they are so bad as to emstituto any cause for 
alarm. 


Banerjek, Gauranqanath. 

1 diould like to quote in this connection, Schiller’s Eighth Letter on JEsthelic 
Education : — 

“Any training of tho intellect deserves attention only so far as it rests on tho 
character — in a manner it proceeds from the character, because tho way to 
t he head is opened only through the heart. A cultivation of the powers 
of sensibility is thus the most pressing need of our time, not simply because 
it is a means of making an impioved iuieUbimioe, useful in life, but because 
it really leads to an improvement of the intelligence.” 

To awaken this power of sensibility in our voung people and to stimulate it so that it 
mav preserve harmony and variety as much a-> p >ssiblo, will be tho best we are capable 
of/ 

l do think that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta (lor 
I cannot, speak with any authority about the students living in mofussil towns in Bengal) 
are such as to undermine traditional morality end family ties and to be deleterious to the 
character and physical health of tho students. Then; are sure to bo many snares and 
pit falls in a modern city like Calcutta, int o which a young, inexperienced student might 
easily fail, if not forewarned, 

1 should suggest therefore that the following stops should bo taken without delay to 
minimise the existing evils of student life : — 

(a) Small hostels, with commodious and well-ventilated rooms, under the direct 
superintendence of experienced professors of excellent moral character ; 

(h) Attendance register ; 
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Banerjee, Gaiiranganath — contd.- -Banerj^k, Sir Gooroo Dass—Banerjee, 

JaYUORAE. 


(c) Sufficient open air exercise anu organised games ; 

(d) Good and nourishing diet. ; 

(e) Strict periodical supervision oi th inmates’ progress in study, etc. ; 

(/) Discussion of moral and hygienic topics in occasional debating clubs ; 
(g) The maintenance of discipline and comradeship ir> corporate life. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Pass. 

I u consider that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and else- 
where in Bengal are such as to undermine traditional morality and family ties/’ and 
“ to be deleterious to the character and phj deal health of the students. 

The causes to which I attribute this are many, some operating directly and opeidy, 
and others indirectly ard inscJiruudy ; and the chief among them are: — 

{a) The gradual weakening of religious faith and spiritual culture, resulting from the 
attaching of undue importance to material science and secular intellectual 
culture to the utter neglect of religious and moral education. 

(6) The decadence of ascetic discipline and habits of self-abnegation and forbear- 
ance resulting from the attaching of undue importance to physical comfort and 
pleasure in students’ nostels and messes, which not unfrequently makes stu- 
dents hate their humble homes. 

(c) The contaminating effect of bad examples around uncorrectod by any strong 

counter influences for good. 

(d) The want of respect for elders and teachers due not infrequently to elders ami 

teachers not conducting themselves so as to command respect. 

(e) The insidious but inevitable undermining of morality by slips intentionally com- 

mitted to evade hard and unreasonable rules. 

(/) The spirit of opposition to authority and intolerance of control engendered by 
harsh and unsympathetic treatment from superiors. 

(g) The reading of unhealthy, but attractive literature. 

* fcTo remedy the evil, the steps necessary to be taken are : — 

(i) To make arrangements for non-dcnominational religious teaching and practical 

moral training, ^ that is, moral training including practical supervision of 
conduct, encouragement of good conduct, and rectification of bad conduct. 

(ii) Appointment of men of high character and intense earnestness as teachers and 

superintendents of hostels and messes. 

(iii) Abolition of harsh and hard rules in the management of hostels and mosses, and 
substitution of sympathetic treatment of students. 

\\w , deduction, of standards of undue comfort in hostels and sympathetic encourage- 
ment of ascetic discipline consistent with health. 

( 1 ' The opening of institutions like the Calcutta University Institute to which students 
may resort fot healthful games, healthy reading, and moral improvement by 
f on tact \rith men of light and leading. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

To some extent it is true that these evil effects arc produced by the conditions refen ed 
to*, but there is a tendency to overestimate them on the part of people who hastily and 
superficially judge of them. All this is due mainly to economic conditions. The principal 
question at the bottom is one of money. The main factor is the limited means of our 
students who are largely drawn from the middle class population which has been hit the 
hardest by modern conditions of economic struggle. Other sources of evil in respect of 
the physical and moral health of the student community are as nothing compared with 
their pecuniary difficulties. The problem will be automatically and satisfactorily solved 
if sufficient funds be available for giving them suitable residential accommodation 

I) 2 



QUESTION 17. 


»f a ygopa-L-- contd . — Banerj ke, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur— Banerjee, 
M. N. — Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 


fliul decent food and, after these essential needs are met, for making provision for 
healthy recreation and innocent amusements. One necessarily thinks in this connection 
ot funds for playground, inter- collegiate sports, recitation and dramatic competitions, 
common and reading rooms, lending libraries, organisation of public lectures more or 
loss of the type of “ extension 51 lectures on political, social, moral and religious questions 
and discussions of literary, philosophical and scientific topics, as well as of periodical 
v'sits. under the guidance of teachers, to museums, art-galleries, public gardens, centres 
of agricultural pursuits and o! commercial and industrial activities.. 

There is the much vexed question of religious education on top of it, but I am certainly 
not in favour of the idea of mechanically beginning, as a matter of routine, the days 
v oik in a college with a mere forma’ prayer in its hail. More is accomplished spontaneously 
and in a sound manner by the spiritualising effect of the proper handling of suitable- 
subjects m the cou /sc of daily lectures. 

Indian students, it must be admitted, compare very favoural ly with those of other 
countries in respect of their general moral >oik and religious spirit considered as individuals 
— they are a remaikably temperate, sober, quiet and respectful class to whom sympathetic 
treatment makes a powerful appeal, with manners unexceptionable, and practically tree 
from vices. Their real deficiency lies in a totally different direction. What is specially 
needful is to develope In them a sense of corpoiate responsibility which is rather con- 
spicuous by its absence and the habit of bringing to bear upon their comrades the 
force of collective opinion in matters relating to moral discipline. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(a) The present conditions under which students Jive in Calcutta art 1 not quite 
satisfactory. They are not properly looked after. In each licensed mess 
a college teacher should live. There is lit lie f disci} line and corporate life. 
There is no playground and other oppoi S unit ics lo- healthv recreation in 
Calcutta. 

(I>) in the mofussil the students an* better looked ,dtej /no may take p irt in the 
many-sided activities of corporate ide. 


Baxekjee, M. j\'. 

The best -way of protecting students against injurious influences is to keep them 
engaged in study, out-door sports and innocent amusements. 

I do not think there is enough provision for out-door sports in the colleges. Debat- 
ing clubs, tea parties and various sporting clubs are calculated to give them fuller 
opportunities for physical exercise and the alsciplme and comradeship of corporate 
litc, Students must also be protected from •jub , siral*lo associates and from unhealthy 
surroundings. Many of the public thoroughfares are purer new than before, but much 
remains yet to be doin' in this respect. The compulsory residence of students, not 
residing with their guardians, in hostels and messes is a movement in the right direc- 
tion. But wherever possible students sh mid live with their parents or relations. 

Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 

The students both in Calcutta, and in other centres of education in Bengal do qot 
live in physically and morally healthy surroundings. This is due to the unhealthy 
nature of mofussil towns and to the absence of protection against immoral influences 
when the students are uwav from their families. The sole remedy lies in the establish- 
ment of a residential teaching university in Calcutta (the sanitary condition of which 
is better than that of anv other place in Bengal), $nd of residential colleges in other 
centres of education in Bengal, some of which may in future be raised to ^he status 
of teaching universities when the final stage of material and educational development 
is reached In Bengal. 
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Banerjee, Ray J^ESW All — B anirje Sasx ^bkhar. 


Banerjee. Havaneswak. 

The present conditions undei which students live in hostels both in Calcutta and 
elsewhere, to a certain extent, undermine the in oral ’ty and family ties and are deleterious 
to the character and physical health of the students. The causes are : — 

(a) A large number of students are compelled to live away from the family for the 

sake of 'education, at a ve^ early ago. The hostels, in which they iive, can 
never he expected to serve as a substitute. 

(b) Want of able and qualified superintendents who should keep the boys under proper 

control and discipline. 

{c} No provision for inculcating* the principles of hygiene. 

id) The houses in winch hostels aio loc.* fed, are in many eases, rented ones, not built 
for tin purpose; the environments of such houses are nature fly not what 
II107 should be. Sanitation is sacrificed to accommodation. 

Stops to be Ink- ri for the students’ wise guidance in these : — 

(i) Family quarters should bo provided for superintendents within the hostel com- 

pound. If good superintendents, are found to live hero with their families, 
school students may, in some cases, have access to their family, where some 
sort of family influence may have good e fleet on tnc school boys. This actu- 
ally happens wherever there is such an arrangement. 

(ii) Sanitary conditions of the hostel as well as of the school should ho looked after, 

and clean and sanitary environments should also be provided. 

(iii) Able and experienced teachers should be induced to become superintendents, 
and maintenance oi proper discipline should be insisted upon. 

(i\ j l?ioper organisation for physical exercise under qualified supervision should be 
provided. 


Batsjerjee, Sajsi Sbkiiar. 

At hostels or private residences no arrangement exists for the moral or religious 
i {Mining of the students nor do the studehts receive any guidance in the observance of 
lb*' religious rites or the rules of conduct to which they were accustomed at homo. The 
association of students of many castes, which is a condition of college life, is not 
f.w curable to the strict observance oi caste rubs in the students’ residences and the 
caste prejudices, in the absence ol proper guidance, are, in a great measure, relaxed. 
There the students of all vs hve on terms of equality and boys of all ages freely mix 
villi one another. Thus they gradually acquire the habit of treating their elders 
as equals and neglect the so sal rulo of showing respect to age. This is an unhappy 
trait of character that the modern college life has given birth to. As regards immo- 
rality in the sense in which it is ordinarily understood, there is not much of it 
among the students, in spite of the many temptations that exist in Calcutta or 
elsewhere. 

So far as breaches of family ties go, instances are not wanting. I cannot deny the 
fact that the relation between the. members of a joint family is not so dear now as it once 
u**ed to be. But whether this R due to the modern system of college life or to the modem 
conditions of living after college life, it is difficult to say. It may be that a beginning 
is made at college. 

As regards phy&ical health, the conditions are not very favourable. The principal 
causes that affect health are the following : — 

(a) Want of Sufficient nutrition. 

(b) Indifferent cooking of food. 

(r) Keeping late hours. 
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Bakehjee, Sasi Sekhar — contd. 


(d) Neglect of physical training. 

(e) Over-crowding in hostels. 

As regards (a) I do not mean to say that students do not get enough. What I mean 
to say is that they do not get what is known as nutritious diet, such as pure ghee, milk 
and the proper quantity of fish or meat. All these necessary articles of food cannot be 
procured at the price they pay for them. They are dear in ordinary years, but have 
become more so now. , 

As regards ( b ), this is an inevitable evil. Where food is to be prepared for a large 
non ber of persons, the cooking must be defective. Even expert cooks meet with diffi- 
culty in preparing meals for a large number, and expert cooks are rare. 

As regards (e), the generality of students keep late hours of study, specially at ex” 
animation times. 

As regards ( d ), no special provision is made for regulating physical training nor do- 
students as a rule show any eagerness for the college games. Physical training should 
be made compulsory. 

I ascribe this to the causes already mentioned. The students must be placed under 
a superintendent in whom they may have faith and who should himself be a man of high 
character and learning, so that he can help them in their study and recreations. Students 
hav a tendency to imitate those for whom they have a feeling of reverence and who can 
inspire in them, by advice and action, noble ideas of J*?hevolcnco, charity and fellow- 
feeling and thus lead them on to practical virtue. Jn. -choir hostel hie they have oppor- 
tunities for being helpful to their comrades in their time of need. If practicable, there 
should be provision in hostels for religiou^^Pf? moral training. 

For the improvement of personal hygiene the dietary should be improved and the 
students be required to tako regular exvoiise and ovoid keeping late hours. Provision 
should be made for indoor end outdoor exercises and drill. 

Students should be encouraged to rerd religious books and made to Say their players, 
in the manner they are accustomed to, at sonn* fixed period or pt riods in the day and 
take part in the general college life. A man who speruF* an active life and regulates his 
day’s work has fewer opportunities to come under evil influences. 

The hostel should have a gymnasium and play -grounds. Indian clubs, dumb-bells, 
e c.. should be provided and eveiy student asked to take exercise. They should 
also be asked to join in the out-door games, such as cricket, football, hockey, etc. 
The professors should bo provided with residential quai tors near the college or hostel 
and they should mix freely with the students in their games. In addition to at Idol it; 
futilities for hostels, the college must have larger play giounda where inter- hostel 
or inter-collegiate games may be played. Provision should also be made for drill. In 
this connection 1 think it will not be out of place to say that strict attention should bo 
paid to the cooking ot food. To ensure proper cooking, the size of hostels shquld be 
diminished, and there should be no hostel containing more than fifty students. 

Eve ry encouragement should be gi\en to students for taking part in the college games 
such as hy award of prizes, medals, five-stud entships. etc. The Bengali students are 
shy of out-door exorcises, even when there is sufficient provision for them, and it is for such 
students that gentle persuasion and encouragement are specially necessary. 

Discipline is an important factor in the creation of corporate life. Every step should 
he taken to keep students within oo liege and hostel discipline and strict notice should Jje 
taken whenever there is a breach of it. For comradeship of corporate life, students should 
be given every opportunity of meeting with one another and with their professors and 
for this they must organise clubs. There should be a woi I -organised common room 
provided with a library where the college clubs eari be held and where students may have 
access to newspapers and books. In the gymnasium, at the club or on the play-ground 
professors should enter into friendly relations with their students ahd take .an active 
interest. All this will go to foster a spirit of com radoship and create an academic atmo- 
sphere and college life. 
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Banekjjse, Uplndpa Nath— Lanev u, Makma thanath. 


BaNERJEKj r/PENDRA N~TH. , 

The object of the examination of students is really to test the knowledge of students 
in subjects actually taught to them in the course of the >ear and not to harass them or 
make them fai] by any means, with all the skill, inge nuity or learning that the examiner 
is able to command. The examines, therefore, are not expected to Bhow their whims or 
the vastness of their learning in any especial subject. Things asked at the time of examina* 
tions should not differ <n nature from the things taught. In case of any doubt on the 
part of the students or any ambiguity in the nature of any of the questions, questions are 
to be fully and clearly explained by the examiners or guards without any objection or 
hesitation, so that the examinees may not ’'.hour under any misconception as regards 
the meaning of tfie examiners. 

The percentage of minimum pass inarms in English and Bengali and other verna- 
culars seems to ho high. In the case of English it ought to be reduced irom 40 to 30 
and In the e«se of a vernacular fiom 36 to 30, especially as English is a foreign tongue, 
difficult for the Indians to master, and good teachers of English are hardly to be found, 
in consequence of which it is not always properly taught ; and failure to pass even in 
the vernaculars tends a great way to discourage boys at the outset. 


Bajnerji, Manmatiianatii. 

I he;e attach the views of my friend, Babu Bama Charan Chatterji, who has seven 
years of experience in hostel life : — 

“ 1 shall confine my remarks to Calcutta alone as I have no experience of the condi- 
tions under which students live elsewhere in Bengal. 

The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta are such as to undermine 
traditional morality and arc deleterious to the character and physical health of 
the students The causes are not far to seek. The young inexperienced 
® students corning fresh fr -m their homes in the mofussil are thrown 
headlong in the whirlpool of Calcutta life with its many temptations and 
dangers. The hostels and messes in which they are herded are but poor 
subslitui es for the homes which they leave behind. Removed from all parental 
authority they find themselves in an atmosphere where they find themselves 
quite at liberty to do what ' they please. In the hostels attached to tho 
colleges some show of discipline is maintained. The superintendents who 
preside over them cannot exercise anything but a nominal control over the 
wards under their charge. One superintendent living for instance in tho 
Eden Hindu Hostel or the Hardinge Hostel w here large numbers of students 
congregate has hardly time or opportunity to know them personally. The 
students are thus left to conduct themselves as they please. In the messes 
(most of which are situated in insanitary surroundings) the condition of 
things is worse still. Living thus uneared for in a cheerless atmosphere the 
young men give themselves up to morbid pursuits of every kind. 

In large hostels attached to the colleges the authorities manage tho kitchen. But 
the quality of food supplied therein is so poor that those subsisting on it 
cannot ceitainly stand the strain of long hours of study. 

The lighting arrangements of the various hostels are extremely defective. In the 
Eden Hindu Hostel for instance the flickering jets play havoo with the 
eyesight of students. It is supplied up to 11 o’clock. (This defect- has now 
been remedied by substituting electric li 'Ms in place of the p as lights). The 
students who want to study late in the night hav * to make their own 
arrangements. Praetic&lly after 11 o’clock tho hostel is in darkness. In 
different hostels different arrangements prevail. To sum up; 

(«) The 1 ostels and messes offer no substitute for parental authority. 

(h) No influence of any kind is exercised by those in authority towards the 
formation of character of the students. 
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QUESTION 1 7. 


Banfrjj, .vIak matha "SATH-^-contd . — Baneuji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada 
Crab an — Banerjj, Umaciiaran. 


( c ) Too much liberty is allowed to the members. 

(d) Too many students are herded in one room. 

(e) No opportunity is given to students for privacy. 

if) Maagreness of food, 

(g) Defective lighting arrangements ; 

(h) No common rooms, libraries or indoor games, or encouragement of games of 

any kind. 

These arc the worst features of the life of the students living in Calcutta. 

■For securing for the students guidance in matters of moral principle, personal hygiene, 
protection against injurious influences, discipline and comradeship of 
corporate life, I would suggest th^t students belonging to different religious 
communities should not be herded together. 

The Hindus, Brahmos, etc., should not be allowed to live in one place but each com- 
munity should have its own hostel. In hostels reserved for Hindus, temples 
should be erected and educated Pandits should be appointed to read out 
religious discourses to students and attendance should be made compulsory. 
Dooms should be set apart where students, say, of the Brahman caste, 
should be made to perform their Sand hy as under the guidance of the 
1 ’audits. 

Tile, number of superintendents in hostels should be increased. Not more than fifty 
students should be under the charge of one superintendent. Family quarters 
should be supplied to the resident superintendent. 

The culinary arrangements at present existing should be improved. Particular 
care should be taken to improve the quality oi food at present served out to 
the students. The boai ding charges realised at present from the students 
should be increased to enable (he authorities to make, tl»v necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Better lighting arrangements should be introduced in the hostels and messes. 

Commodious « ominon looms and libraries .should be added to tlm hostels where 
the students may meet and study in quiet. 

Ample arrangements should be made for bath rooms, laf, rules, initials and water 
closed s. 

Each hostel should have, its own medical officer who should be in residence there 
and who should help the students in leading pure fmaithy lives. 

The present mess system should be abolished. 

Indoor games should be introdm ed. 

Each student should have his own cubicle. 

[ think that by adopting steps indicated above the lot of the Calcutta students 
can be improved.” 


Banerji, The Hon’bie dustiee Sir Pjramaba Char an. 

i believe the conditions under which students from distant paits of Bengal result? 
in i laleutia are far from satisfactory both as regards morality and personal hygiene. It 
seems to me that one of the remedies for the m it is (hr establishment of well-appointed 
Hostels, placed under proper supervision, simiku to the hostels recognised by the Allaha- 
bad University. 


Banerji, Um achaean. 

I he conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal 
arc such as to undermine traditional morality and family ties, and are deleterious to the 
character and physical health of iho students. The main causes are : — * 

(«) I hero is no provision for moral and religious teaching. 

(&) There is no provision for proper physical training. 
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Banerji, Umacharan--co»M. — Bardalqi, N. ( —Bastj, Rai P. JL, Bahadur. 


(c ; There is no proper npexwision over the student s private life and character. 

(d) The comradeship of corporate life t s only partially fostered. 

(e) There is not sufficient protection against injurious influences — particularly in 

Calcutta. 

(f) Personal hygiene is greatly neglected. 

(g) Sanitary conditions are frequently overlooked. Bietary arrangements are un- 

satisfactory. Adulterated food is Gften supplied. 

For the removal of these drawbacks the following stops are suggested : — 

(i) Qucilified mo n of high character uid good social standing, well-read in the sacred 

books of the particular religion followed by the students, and capable of 
exerting a healthy and moral influence upon them, should be selected 
for imparting sound ** dido us and moral instruction to students who live in 
hostels °,nd messes Such teaouers should enjoy the confidence of their 
pupils and be able to inspire them with good example. Good and famous 
savings may be culled from sacred bouks for the guidance of the students. 
The original text should be used and not a mere translation. Periodical lec- 
tures on religious topics may be arranged. 

(ii) A gymnastic and games teacher may be appointed for a mess or a hostel or a 

number of messes or hostels within short distance of each other. Foreign 
games and sports may be encouraged ; but indigenous games and sports 
should play a prominent part. The appliances required for the latter are far 
cheaper than those required for the former. 

ini') Tiie superintendents, usually engaged in the hostels or messes, are, with a few 
exceptions, subordinate school teachers or clerks. Such persons cannot exert 
a salutary influence upon the pupils under their care. Mono but a professor or 
a lecturer— if possible of ripe age — should he made the superintendent of a 
mess or a hostel. 

hv) The caste distinctions of the students present an obstacle to the growth of cor- 
porate life. This obstacle is insurmountable : but the difficulties are being 
considerably minimised under the present day conditions of a student’s hie. 
.High caste Brahmins and low caste Sudras are often found living together 
in the same room. 

fv) The adoption of the foregoing measures would afford the students good protec- 
tion against injurious influences The present practice of disallowing students’ 
fathers, 1 rothers, uncles and other very near relatives and kinsmen to live 
temporarily, even in cases of urgent necessity, with their wards in their hostels* 
or messes is much to he condemned. The family ties are thus unduly inter- 
fered with. 

(vi) In order that the personal hygiene of the students may bo cared for, it is very 
desirable that a good doctor or a good hiviraj should be attached to a mess 
or a hostel or a number of messes or hostels, close to each other. 


Bakdaloi, N. C. 

No. But they suffer in health for want of fresh air and exercise. T do not advocate 
hostels for boys who can live at home. I would, however, advocate strict military 
discipline. for boys. They should be drilled like soldiers, in open spaces in the evenings 
by-sergeants and, those who care to be cadets, should be farmed inrto a cadet corps and 
should be taught to handle arms. The idea of being a soldier and the discipline will 
keep them healthy in all respects with a little strict and kindly supervision. 


Basu, Rai P. K., Bahadur. 


The only conditions or want of conditions T consider objectionable are the removal 
of all restraint and supervision, and the hording together of boys and young men of 
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different ages and localities. The provision of suitable hostels for all students living 
away from parents or near relations is the natural solution of the problem. It is, 
however, probably an impracticable solution as it would entail a large expenditure. 
What are known as recognised messes must be tolerated so long as adequate hostel 
provision cannot be made. Placing these hostels undei teachers of known integrity 
mid character, with summary powers of expelling an inmate or inmates, if necessity 
arises, is the only practicable alternative. Theo. ideally every recognised mess is 
placed under a competent superintendent , whose influence is, however , seldom exerted . 
Mere lectures on morality or hygiene will have little effect. The superintendent should 
be one who has a personal influence over boys under his charge. In the case of colleges 
the superintendent may woll be a reliable ffth year student. He is sure to have more 
influence over his charge than any paid superintendent. Under existing conditions 
physical exercises cannot be provided for in recognised messes and theoretical remedies 
will bo of no value unless the college authorities are in a position to take the hostels 
in hand. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

Residence of students in big hostels has not produced the desired result. Small 
hostels with reliable superintendents might, be tried. But the scheme is an expensive 
one. If residence in hostels fosters a corporate*, life it considerably interferes with home 
influeives — influence's useful in more ways than one. 

Mon* attention should be given to the personal hygiene and physical health of those 
living in hostels. They are likely to be a protection against injurious influences and to 
promote Uic interests of discipline and corporate life, 

% 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcnttn. 

Students from the districts have come to Calcutta in huge numbers. They have 
been forced to come for want of educational facilities in thcirdMrict.fi and also because 
most of the districts are unhealthy. The educational staff of distinguished colleges was 
reduced by the Government at one time and teachers of an inferior standard were ap- 
pointed with the result Unit those colleges lost their position and pumits and guardians 
were obliged to send their sons to the metropolis. Calcutta is now almost a sanitarium 
compared to our district towns. It has large educational facilities and wc do not think 
that the assemblage of such a large number of students in UalcutiH has undermined 
the traditional morality of our people or loosened their family ties. Our students 
as a class are moral and affectionate. They are dutilul and have great love for 
their families and the country to which the\ belong. Tlcy have recent Iv had larger 
opportunities for physical exercise. Closer aDmdion t»* their reoutremenis would un- 
doubtedly create in them a strong corporate life ami make them more virile. The 
material is splendid in every respect, but wastage has been allowed and sufficient 
attention has not been paid to their wanks. Absence of adequate facilities for 
their employment has created great di&ontcut both amongst them and the families to 
which they belong. No organised endeavour has been made to And employment or 
openings for them. The discontent we have refer* ed to has led some of them to anarchical 
methods, but in suppressing litem a very large body of these students has been affected. 
In fact the whole body of students now is under undue surveillance. One hears of spies 
in schools and colleges and stringent methods have been adopted which are generally 
disapproved by our people. Subjects of study and standard authors supposed to dis- 
courage allegiance to the ruling power have been excluded by the educational authorities, 
and text-hooks have boon written and introduced with the object of inculcating loyalty. 
Such text -books have not found favour with the students and have naturally failed in 
their object. Sufficient attention has not been paid to the fact tb’at the tencher and 
student should he together. Closer association between them leads to discipline and 
* comradeship. Greater corporate life is pre-eminently desirable amongst them. 
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Bethune College, CalcuW -Bhaditrj, Ra; In j j Bhusan, Bahadur — B iaoubi, Jyoti- 
bhi 'Han, Bey, B. jJ. and Dcttta, Bid hit Bhisan — F xajdarkar, Sir R. G, 


Betbune College, Calcutta. 


Yes. T attribute it principally lo want of prjper care and consideration on the 
N part of colleges and the University. 

Calcutta, or at any rat* the part of Calcutta in which Bet rune College is situated, does 
Janaa Miss A L * 110 ^ Promote vigorous health amongst our students This is 

very marked among those students coming from the n.ofusml. 

Too many students have either to give up or to postpone their university work on 
account of ill-health which in part is due to the ituatiou of the college. 

There is also no doubt in my mind that besides a different environment for the college 
bulkin g itself a greater measure of opportunities for physical exercise, for comradeship 
of corporate life and J or intercourse with educated men and women is necessary to obtain 
a healthy condition of mind, spirit and body. 

University life to these students means little else than cramming from books and this 
limitation deadens their life-energy — a truer expression of the full and free life of the 
student would bring out a joyous response of tbeii whole being. They would become 
stronger, healthier, happier instead of as at present becoming weak and languid. Their 
future and that of their children requires a drastic change from die present conditions of 
university life. 


Bhaburi, Kai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur. 

I think tne best method will be to remove the educational centro of £!alout(a 
to the suburbs where residential arrangements for the teachers and students should bo 
mack on the lines of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities. This will be a safeguard 
against the deleterious influence of Calcutta life. It will improve the physique of the 
students. The frequent touch with the teachers will certainly elevate their moral prin- 
ciples and discipline; and the methodical living and comradeship of corporate life, will 
make them better members of society than they are now. In order to ensure all this, 
the students should bo made to feel that they are not members of a subject race, and that 
the} have the same rights and privileges, duties and obligations as any one else in the 
kingdom irrespective of colour, caste or creed. As long as the students do not feel thus, 
it will houseless to expect from Indian students such qualifications as are found in students 
of a free country. 


Bhaburi, J yotibhubhan, 1)ky, B. B. and Dutta. Bidhu Bhusan. 

Tlx present hostel arrangements arc capable of much improvement. The food 
is b$d, there is no play-ground in most cases and the supervision is only nominal. 

There should be smaller hostels with not more than two dozen students in each, 
under a resident superintendent, who should be a teacher. 

In Calcutta, charges for lo rdirg end lodging arc already high and lienee it is largely 
a question of expense. a 


Bhandarkar, Sir 11. Gr. 

No sweeping general assertion can be made as regards the several points touched 
on in this question. No flagrant violation of general traditional morality has 
come under my notice in the Bombay Presidency. But our traditional respect for 
our teachetffe has mostly disappeared among the English-educated young men. Family 
ties are loosened to this extent that the old joint family system has almost decayed 
or is fast decaying. Brothers live independently of each other and in some cases sons. 
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Bhanuarkar, Sir R. G.— contd.— Bhattacharjee, Mohjni Mohan. 


of their parents. But this I attribute to our contact with the western system rather 
than to the courso of education that the young men go through and is perhaps not 
very much to he regretted. Conditions , deleterious to the character, do not come 
prominently under observation unless those which produce the following results are 
so considered. 

(a) A great many students indulge in wild political talk and show a notable 

want of respect for elderly and eminent men in society. This must be 
attributed to the popular newspapers which boys and young men read, and 
to their attendance at large public meetings at which they create a dis- 
turbanco without any good reason. The way to mitigate this is ndt to 
allow rabid newspapers to get within the reach of the students and restrict 
their liberty to attend pub'ic meetings. This should be done by the head 
masters of high schools and principals of oolleges or they should be got to 
do it by superior authority. 

(b) As to the conditions which influence the physical health of the students I 

stated in my convocation address in connection with the University of 
Bombay in 1894, that Hindu students died a premature death in com- 
paratively more cases than the Parsees and attributed this to the early 
marriages of students. But since that time the number of early marriages 
has been steadily decreasing with a generally better effect on the health 
of the students. Still, there are many other points in the character of a 
young man in the development of which, and the institution of firm moral 
principles, students must bo placed under some guidance, and in connection 
with this I must come again to the necessity of our having one or two 
teachers at least of first-rate ability and recognised, standing in each col- 
legiate institution and of securing a head master of that description for a 
high school. 

(r) As to personal hygiene, protection against injurious influences, fuller oppor- 
tunities for physical exercise and training and the discipline and comrade- 
ship of corporate life, these must bq left to the proper constitution of hostels 
and lodgings which must always he under the supervision of an excellent 
disciplinarian. I know of instances in which, in consequence of the want 
of proper discipline, students contracted vices and tUeir moral character 
suffered. 

In the case of those students who do not live in the hostels and lodgings, But with 
their parents and relations, they should be considered and treated as members of the 
hostels and lodgings for the purposes under consideration. 


BlIATTAniARJEE. MoHIMI MoUAN. 


Students who come to Calcutta from the mofussil geuenilly live in messes. Till 
very recently these messes were private messes which admitted all sorts of people, — 
students of private as well oa of Government colleges, officers, clerks in the mercantile 
firms, etc. Under the present regulations, every college is bound to have some attached 
messes to which students of that college alone arc admitted. A mem her of the college 
staff or a senior student of the college is appointed to tw superintendent of an attached 
mesa. Beds required to live at the mess and to enfoice discipline amongst the students. 
The University has appointed an inspector to visit the messes attached to the various 
colleges, and it is on the report of the inspector that the recognition of tho messes by the 
University depends. Some of the colleges of Calcutta have attached hostels. * But 
accommodation in these hostels is limited and consequently all the colleges have been 
compelled to start their messes. What has been said of Calcutta generally applies to the 
mofnssil as well, with this difference that in the mofussil attached hostels suffice to ac- 
commodate the students and messes are very few in number. In the mofussil the 
majority of students belong to the locality of the college and the few outsiders can 
■easily be accommodated in the hostels. 
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Bhattacharj ee, Mo him Mohyx — COilhL 


Students living in Gabutta menses surfer m health to a ‘er f ain extent. Houses rented 
,*n the crowded parts of a l ig city l*ke Caxcai ia cannot be faultless from the point of view 
of sanitation. They always suffer from insufficient light mu defective ventilation . There- 
is no play-giound attached to any of these messes, and there is consequently no opportunity 
for outdoor games which is compulsory in many uni critics Students living in hostels 
in Calcutta are to a certain extent free from these difficulties. But even hostels cannot 
give facilities for outdoor exei ise tc all their inmates. Most of the hostels have a little 
plot of land attached, # 1 lit this is clearly insufficient. But students living in messes and 
hostels suffer alike from the close aiul filthy atmosphere of Calcutta. The atmosphere 
of big cities is always dusty wi*li the result that their inhabitants are susceptible to diseases 
like asthma and cough. The only means of remedying the evil as well as of affording 
students some opportunity of outdoor exercise is the removal of the colleges and the 
mosses or hostels to a healthy suburban locality. But this may not be possible financially, 
and an that can be d^ne is to bund more hostels. 

There is auotVnr grievance of college life in Calcutta and it is the want of good, healthy 
and nouiishmg food. Milk and ghee (or butter) arc always adulterated and therefor** 
injurious. Meat is available, but Bengali students arc not accustomed to take it; daily, 
end their system probably cannot stand the daily consumption of meat. 

A better quality of food may be available outside Calcutta, but adulteration is nowa- 
days common everywhere. If all the students of the different colleges could be accom- 
modated in their hostels and the colleges could make special arrangements for the supply 
of pure article* of food like ghee and milk, there might be some remedy. There must, be 
strong and honest men to scrutinise and inspect the supplies, for chances of adulteration 
arc, very great. If the principal of the college can devote some of his time to this matter, 
real improvement may be expected. 

Bengali students are generally averse to physical exercise and their ill-health' is trace- 
able to this aversion as well as to their surroundings and diet. There ought to be medical 
officers attached to the colleges and students on their admission should be medically 
examined by them. .For each student exercise suitable to his constitution should be pre- 
scrii ed. For students whos^* health is below the average walking may be sufficient, to 
others tennis or badminton may be suitable. Physical exercise ought to be compulsory. 
Prefects or monitors in the hostels should see that every student takes exercise as advised 
by tl c doctor, and keep a record of attendance at play-grounds or gymnasia. Periodical 
medical examinations ought to be hold to see how students have improved. Those u ho 
are not sufficiently strong ought not to be allowed to take up honours or additional sub- 
jects, while those who are deemed unfit to bear the strain of examinations ought not to- 
be permitted to sit for them. The Dacca University scheme recommends compulsory 
physic.il exercise and provides for the appointment of a professor of health. 

I do not think there is anything in the present messes and hostels calculated to under- 
mine morality. The older messes consisted of undesirable people as well as of students 
and it could reasonably be apprehended in those days that contact with these people 
would be injurious to the character of the students. But now-a-days none but students of 
the same college live in a particular mess and there is a superintendent to watch over them. 
Discipline may not be very strict, but it is not absent altogether. Students are not per- 
mitted to stay outside after nine in the evening, and there is a roll-call at six in the 
morning. There might be cases of students going astray, but such cases are very rare, 

Wlrle there is nothing in the present condition of students’ residence in Calcutta 
especially deleterious to their character, 1 do not think it pro vides any stimulus to moral 
culture or enlightenment. There is nothing to inspire the students with a desire for any 
higher or better life, nothing to instil into them the true conception of academic life or the 
true spirit of veneration and sacrific e. No religious instruction is imparted in colleges 
and nothing else has been substituted for it. We miss, therefore, in the students of 
Bengal all that is to l>e traced to the influence of religion— the fervour of faith, the glow 
of devotion 45 , the cheerfulness of spirit and hope. If the family ties have not been 
altogether undermined they have at least been slackened and terribly shaken. 
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Bhattacharya, Krishnachandra. 

The conditions under which our students live admit of considerable improvement, 
but they do not appear to have led to any general loosening of traditional morality and 
family ties. Buch changes as have come about are partly due to the education itself 
v hich is still largely exotic and dissociated from our life, though its direct influence for 
good or for evil in this direction is not so noticeable at the present day as it was in the first 
stages of English education in this country. What is more noticeable now is the low 
economic value of the degree and the consequent disillusionment of many of our 
students as to the prestige of the education itself, leading them not seldom to think in 
advance of their elders about matters that do not norms lly concern them. We hear a 
good deal of the diminished respect of our young men for their elders, much of which I 
believe can be set down to this cause. This is a grave danger, but the remedy does not 
lie in the hands of the University. 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 

I have no knowledge of the conditions under which students live in the mofussil. 
So far as Calcutta is concerned it is partially true that the conditions under which students 
live do not always conduce to physical development. Of eourso, it is inevitable that 
city life will have its attendant dangers, but attempts may bo made to minim ise 
thorn. 

Lack of revoronco and obedience has sometimes been pointed out as the growing vices 
of young men. But from my personal experience T cannot bear this out. 1 believe that 
m this matter teach ors are as much to blame as students. Rightly or wrongly, there 
is a growing sense of independence and equality among students and they resent the 
patronising or unsympathetic attitude of thoir teachers. ] believe that tnis is partially 
duo to the fact that the proportion of young professors in a college is very large and 
reverence and obedience seldom como when the professors and the students are of 
equal ago. 

Resentment against European professors has a deeper basis. The press and the 
platform have directly or indirectly made politicians of a majority of students and they 
have learnt to scrutiniso every act or word of their European professors. The igno- 
rance, thoughtlessness and unsympathetic attitude of some European professors all 
evoke bitter criticism and the preferential treatment to Europeans in matter# of pay and 
promotion is more resented by students than by the Indian professors themselves. I do 
not think that anything substantial can be done in this direction. The improvement of 
the teaching statfis one remedy, special care being nht/wn in the, recruiting of European 
teachers. Teachers should bo more sympathetic and should mix freely with students. 

Something should, however, be done to impart regular religious or moral instruction 
to students. The various religious organisations might be invited to hold weekly dis- 
courses in the hostels aud messes on a non-sectarian basis. University lecturers and 
college professors might be invited to hhare in tins task Students living with their 
parents or guardians need not receive instruction. 

The weakening of the family tie is, however, a real danger. Students living far ay 
from homo soon become accustomed to hostel or mess life and begin to look upon the 
European method of independent living as ideal. Many do not go home unless the hostel 
is absolutely closed. As a compensation we may point to the growing spirit of corporate 
life and social service, but these grow at the expense of home life. The escape from the 
social atmosphere of one’s own home makes one careless of social restrictions. 

The only remedy is to make education available nearer home. i.e. 9 within the zone of 
family or social influence. This means the multiplication of colleges and the compulsory 
residence of students within their native districts except in certain cases. Thts will mini- 
mise political crimes among students, if any such exist. 
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Bhattacharyya, H 4 rid as — contd.. — F> H a ttach ' ry ya, Mai i amahopad b y ay a Kali- 

' i'RASANNA. 


Indian students are very seldom licentious as they mostly marry early* The pitfalls 
of a city life, however, do claim some victims every ye r. Alcoholism is rare among 
Indian students. • 

(a) As students farthest awa> from home are most likely to he tempted into an evil 
path, provision should be made for thei 1 study nearer home. 

((>) Students hailing from the same district should, so far as practicable* be put in 
the same hostel ii respective of the colleges to which they belong so that they 
may koeg watch over one another and deter one another from the evil path. 
It is imhkely tbrt all should simultaneously go astray. The resident super - 
intende.it should preferably he an elderly man of the. same district . 

(c) The sale of spirituous liquor should bo prohibited within a specified area, viz., 
where the schools and colleges mostly lie. 

id) Houses of ill fame should be removed outside tho municipal area or at least as far 
sway frm schorls and colleges as possible. 

(e) There si mu id be a periodical medical examination of students. This will act as 
a wholesome deterrent. 

(/) To encourage thrift each hostel should open a savings bank where students might 
deposit their money. 

(g) Roligious instruction may be imparted to boarders of hostels and messes. 

To foster corporate life among university students they should be induced to meet 
«ogether as often and in as many fields of activity as possible. I should suggest the fol- 
lowing as likely to be of some help in this direction. 

(i) The compulsory membership of each student in some club or society within the 
college, e.g., Literary Society, Economical Society, Historical Society, etc., 
gymnasium. 

(11) The grouping of the attached hostels and mosses round each institution so that 
active interchange of visits may take place among students. 

:,iii) The residence of students of tho same district in tho same hostel irrespective of 
the colleges to which they # belong. This may indeed engender narrowness 
in some respects but I believe that this will bo more than counterbalanced 
by the fact that students will have an opportunity of forming a concerted 
opinion about tho needs of their own district and they will get to know one 
another better. 

(iv) Formation of inter- collegiate clubs or institutes in different parts of the town on 
the lines of tho Calcutta University Institute. 

(v) Formation of a university volunteer corps. 

(vi) Weil-fitted common rooms in colleges, hostels and messes (not merely empty 

rooms as at present in some hostels). 

(vii) Common off-periods during college hours. 

-( v iii ) Inter-oollegiate sports, rowing clubs, etc. 

(ix) Residence-facility, in or near the hostels, for teachers. 

(x) Periodical excursions and outings. 

% {xi) Formation of social service unions. 


Bhattacharyya, Mabamahopadbyaya Kaliprasanna. 


The hostel arrangements made by the Calcutta University, are good as far as 
boarding and lodging are concerned ; but in the matters of traditional morality and dis- 
cipline, they are most defective. I myself have hostel experience, having been the sup- 
erintendent in the premier hostel of Calcutta, and my humble opinion is that the condi- 
tions existing there,* and in similar hostels, are not at all satisfactory. The boarders look 
tipon these hostels as so many mere messing establishments. 
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Bhowao. : 'ovinda Chandra— Bompas, The Hon'ble Mr. 0. H. — Bokooah, Jnanadabhi- 
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Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

Residential system would be a remedy. But that system is not suitable to 
the present poor condition of the country. The present licensed messes also do not 
meet the requirements stated in the question. In order to remedy most of the evils 
religious arid moral training and healthy physical exercises and instruction in the laws 
( ,i health should be introduced. City and tow., life has to account for the bad health 
and morals of the students. Absence of home influence has a tendency to affect their 
moral character. All these evils could be remedied if the colleges and schools could be 
removed to suitable a^d healthy sites in the suburbs free from the evil influences of 
towns and cities. But this is not possible in the present condition of the country. 
Students should be inspired with noble ideas. Love and worship of nature should 
he encouraged. 


Bompas, The Rouble Mr. C. II. 

Students in Calcutta frequently live under conditions which are objectionable in 
nil the respects indicated in the question. Due opportunity of physical exercise and 
training should bo regarded as an iudispousablo feature of all education. If this is pro- 
vided, both health and morals bcnclit. 


Boitoo AH , Jn ANA J ) A BH l RA M . 

Ordinarily a student who is reading in a college should be allowed to look after 
himself, lie should be taught to be self-reliant. If lie is constantly under someone, 
the habit of looking up to someone in all matters always goes with hint — but healthy 
surroundings are necessary. Those who leave their parents or tilers (uncles, grand- 
fathers, ete.) should be allowed to result with thjpm and those who have not should be 
compelled to reside in hostels and messes under good uperinf indents. These superin- 
tendents must not live aloof from the students -they (the lormer) must feel for them (the 
latter), and must associate with them in their hours of e « real ion. fu short, they must 
be their friends— they must look after their moral and physical well-being. t If possible 
they should be keen sportsmen or take a great interest in sports. The superintendent 
should always be handy to advise them in their hours of sadness or depression. He 
must be a person who is in a position to rejoice with them in their joys and condole with 
them in their griefs and sorrows. He must be sympathetic, but Arm in his dealings with 
the students under him. 

The students should be in a position to meet the superintendent every day and often. 
As far as possible there should be healthy indoor gamos. A little music within prescribed 
hours should be allowed — music should not be banned altogether. Once or twice a year 
a theatrical performance may be held — if that is not possible the superintendent should 
invite them to his quarters occasionally and ask the musically inclined to sing or play 
and others to recite, etc. With thou: studies, sports and such At. Homes ” the students 
will be kept quite busy and they will not have the time or inclination to think of or do 
anything which is injurious to them physically or morally. 


Bose, Bui Chuyilal, Bahadur. 

> The conditions under which, students live in Calcutta, do in some cases under- 
mine then traditional morality and family ties. This is due to separation from 
their family; and to lack of proper supervision in the hostels and messes and 
the absence of the healthy personal influence of their teachers and professors. The 
separation of boys from their homes and natural guardians is inevitable in a large 
number of oases; the defect arising therefrom may be remedied by the institution 
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BobE, Rai Chu^ilal, Bahadur — co td . — Bose, G. (’. — B .se, Hauafanta* — Bose, Sir J. C. 


of collegiate hostels in all ca^os and placmg a small number of students only under 
a single good teacher. 

Living away from home generally make** the students lose all touch with the 
form of family worship. Some eompens X\ on for this may be made by making 
arrangements in hostels for religious instruction of the boarders by suitable men 
professing tho same creed. Leading men ma i, be requested to visit the hostels as 
often as possible, in order that the students may bo brought under their personal 
influence. The students als^- suffer physically from not getting foci of propor quality 
and quantity in Calcutta, which they an get m plenty and at a much smaller cost 
in thoir own villages. Besides, the want ci' open space and fresh a r in their 
hostels and messes situated mostly in the overcrowded parts of the town, has a 
lowering effect on their health. Over and above this, the natural disinclination 
in the case of good many boys to take to any kind of physical exercise in the open air 
stands in the way ot their seen r: tig proper physical development. 

T' superintendent of the hostel should ooe that ail the hoarders regularly perform 
some form of phvsi jal exorcise. 

Tho University should institute certain pnzi ; and medals for athletic sports. 

Every encouragement should bo- given by tho superintendent and the resident 
teachers for good social service work by the students. 


Bose, G. C. 

The conditions under which the students live in Calcutta are not materially 
different fjom those in which they live in other cities such as London, Edinburgh, 
etc., nud Lave no more injurious effect upon them than upon those who live in otner 
cities. The great defect of the. university system here is that the courses of study 
prescribed for them leave little time at their disposal for healthy exorcise, recreation, 
and relaxation. It must, however, be admitted that the natural sedentary tempera- 
ment of Indian students as opposed to the active habits of English and Scotch students 
has a great deal to do with this. 

Bose, Harakanta. 

\ < s, they often tend to undermine traditional morality and family ties; the 
liberalising influence of western education may lend our souths to break away from 
th trammels of turn it ions; blit this should be iegaulcd rut her as a sign of health than 
of disease. Neither should the students 1 eto Manic*, nor their ein iionmonts necessarily 
condemned, it in acting up to th«ir rational convictions they sometimes incur the bitter 
di: pica ure of their families and friends ; t hy fault might lie the other way. 

That lire physical health of the students is not generally ns sound as it ought to he, 
is chiefly due to the fact that on account of poverty many of them cannot afford to have 
nourishing food in sufficient quantity, and do not find opportunity to take physical 
exerches properly. To secure for them wife guidance in matters of moral principle and of 
personal hygiene, their home influence and sc! ool organisation should he made more 
favourable than they are at present/ 


Bose, Sir J. C. 

t 

•As regards the moral level of the Indian students as compared with those of other 
countries, I am in a position to judge from my experiences of English and American 
university life, and my long connection with the student community in Bengal- 
I think the Bengal? students have suffered from misrepresentation, perhaps uninten- 
tional. I am in a position to state that they will in no way suffer by comparison 
with their brethren of the West. I find that they are highly susceptible to good 
influences *and promptly responsive to any appeal to their idealism. They labour, 
however, under the disadvantage that they have not sufficient opportunity of coming 
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in contract with, and under tlie influence of, those who are fitted to mould the lives 
of our youth. The well-known services which they have rendered on such occasions 
as famine ami flood, show the great potentiality which very often becomes atrophied 
for lack of scope. 

While there is thus not enough of elevating influence brought to bear on their 
plastic minds, influences of a different character, calculated to impair their idealism 
are more in evidence. I may refer, for example, to the importation into the temple 
of knowledge of methods, which are not considered honourable even in the arena of 
politics, where whatever is not (dearly illegal is considered sufficiently moral. 

li is easy to see that under such circumstances appeals to higher motives and 
idealism ot student* have produced the growing cynicism which is observed among 
certain sections of tlu student community. Those of us who are anxious to promote a 
reverential attitude and growing belief in goodness among students ought to consider 
what conditions favour such a consummation. 


Bose, Khudi Bam. 

This is rather a large and knotty problem. The appalling impecunioaity of the 
middle classes of these provinces from which our collegians are largely recruited, seems 
to unsure its exclusion from the pale of practical pedagogics. The reforms that may 
be contemplated in this connection would occur to one as so very costly that it is 
Lif eless to discuss them at any great length. Not more then thiity or forty students 
may be taken charge of by a capable superintendent, who must be a God-fearing man 
of unexceptionable manners and morals in an ideally administered eollege-hostcl. Each 
college student ought to hav( a separate compartment allotted to him m the interests 
of his physical health, personal hygiene, protection against deleterious moral influences 
and moral character. Such a standard qr programme ot student-hfe is by its very 
nature prohibitively expensive and is attainable only in an oxt^mely limited number 
of instances. Otherwise, the overwhelming majorKv of our college students are so 
notoriously poverty-stricken that they cannot escape living or. less than a subsistence 
ration with their very remote relations or fellow-villagers or their employers whom 
they serve in the capacity of family tutors or private tutors, as they are styled in thn 
country. Tho University has during recent yean- been awfully exacting in the matter 
ni students’ residences; and this lias had the inevitable insult of vitiating the morale 
of student-life in Bengal by breeding livprocrisy and artfulness to a considerable degree 
in untold instances. To oust those our poverty-stricken college student 0 in over- 
whelming numbers on their failure to secure acceptable residences from the threshold 
of university life, would not only he impolitic in the extreme, but also utterly inhuman. 
Every educational reformer should handle such a situation with due sympathy and 
consideration. 


Bose, Mis* Mrinaunh. 

Yes. Suitable hostels, affording sufficient ;t*oommndaf}on for students whoso 
parents or guardians live outside the station, should bn attached to alt high schools and 
' olloges. In the Government colleges and high schools there should he hostel arrange- 
ments for Bmhmo. Christian and other students who observe no caste, besides those for 
Hindus and Muhammadans. At present both Bratuno and Christian students, whose 
parents or guardians live outside the town have great difficulty about their residence, if 
they wish to join a Government high school or college either in Calcutta or any other 
place. 

All hostels should be in charge of a proper person and not in the hands of one of the 
junior teachers whose services may be had at a small remuneration. ' The hoetel superin- 
tendent should be a good and responsible man. 
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Chaai, Rai Salrb Nritya Uofal. 

\'es. I should say that the .students should reside in hostels attached to a college 
or school, Such hostels must bo undo.* the direct supervision of the head of the institu- 
tion assisted by a board consisting of members of the staff and outsiders. In the 
hostels, there should be rcgul r debating *Tabs where matters of moral principle and of 
personal hygiene should h* discussed. 

If the establishment of such hostels be not practicable, there should bo such debat- 
ing classes m every institution where the above matters should be the subjects of debate. 
The heads of the institutions, assists! by a hoard, should frequently attend such classes 
1 and should correct or modify any defect that maybe noticed. Discussion on religious 
subjects which must not be of controversial mture should form one ol the subjects in the 
debating classes. All discussions should he made in English and the proceedings of 
caHi meeting should be noted regidaHy in a book which must be sent to the head of the 
Institution for his inspection. Thus there will be an additional opportunity on the part 
of the students to get some practical training in the use of the English language. There 
should be a good library and common room in each institution where the students can 
read the books, journals, etc. 

There should be play-grounds attached to 4 he institutions and there should he a games- 
master who w ill supervise the games. It should be compulsory on the students to regu- 
larly attend the games and certain hours should be fixed both in the morning and in the 
evening win.** the students should have some sort of physical exercise. 

Outside Calcutta, all hostels attached to institutions should he located in the same 
compound, and there should also be play-grounds within the compound. 

In Calcutta, it is now simply impracticable fo adopt this and hostels should he located 
in places away from the quarters where generally disreputable clause < ol persons reside, 
The resident superintendent should be a member of the staff 


CllAKKAVABTI, BrAJaLAL. 

The present arrangements are not satisfactory and evil consequences have ensued. 
It is necessary to establish denominational school*? and collegia which can supplement 
the work of the University by providing moral and religious education. It would bo 
+ ht best thing if the students can live with their parents. Residence away from the 
family is a source of danger in many respects. Where that is not possible, the students 
may be made to live with teachers who profess the same religion. The comradeship 
of corporate life is not an un mixed good and may often be inconsistent with family ties. 
Some sort of productive manual work should be provided as that is the best form of 
physical oxercise and is the indispensable requisite of sound discipline. 


. ClIAKRAYARTI, ChINTAHARAN. 

The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal affect their physical health and are unfavourable to the formation of character. 

{a) The diet, ary arrangements in hostels and messes are unsatisfactory ; more whole- 
some food and greater care and cleanliness in its preparation are necessary. The 
larger the hostel the greater is the defect in this rcsjwct. 

(6) Most of the students do not regularly take any kind of physical exercise. This 
should be made compulsory and should form a part of their daily routine of 
duties. 

(c) The want of moral instruction and guidance tells upon the character of the 
students during that period of life when they individually require such help the 
most. An attempt should be made to secure the services of an elderly man of 
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unquestionable character as their moral guide. Each hoarder should keep a 
dmrv and show it to hi.- preceptor and seek his help in forming his habits and 
moulding his life generally. 


Chakra varti, Chinta Haran. 

The conditions of life under which students live are not satisfactory from the 
moral, social and physical points of viou. There is a tendency for an increasingly large 
number of students to live in hostels and messes. They aro isolated from the family and 
its wholesome imluon m at an early age. There is nothing in the boarding house to supple- 
ment the family training. They are very much left to themselves and do not come in 
frequent contact with superior and inspiring personalities. They aro more or less ignorant 
of the world and do not know how to behave properly with their superiors, equals and 
inferiors in society. The mi per In ten dent of the hostel under whom they live is too often 
a young, poorly paid and inexperienced teacher or clerk who cannot effectively supervise, 
guide and control them. They are allowed specially in Calcutta to mix in undesirable 
company. Sufficient attention is not paid to hygienic conditions in and about the school 
and the boarding bouse. Physical training in the school is left to a drill -instructor who 
generally on account of his indifferent educational attainments and interior rank among 
the members of the school staff cannot command respect and obodienee. The schools 
mid colleges have little tradition and do not foster a corporate life among the students. 

The steps which should be taken to minimise these evils are : — 

( a ) Closer touch between the teacher and the guardian to ensure a disciplined life 

at home and school. 

(b) The appointment of senior and well paid teachers specially reputed for character 

and personality as superintendents. Free quaifcers attached to the boarding 
houses should be provided for them. 

(c) A tew clever students of exemplary character who should also to senior in age 

and scholastic attainments should be appointed monitors to help the head 
master and the Hiporintendont. 

(d) Instruction in hygiene, wider facilities for games mid sports under a properly 

trained instructor and periodical medical examination of the students’ health 
are necessary to safeguard their healvh. Skill in games should be insisted on 
as a qualification, on the part of mndidutos for teaching appointments. 

(e) The dreary and monotonous life of the student in the school and the hostel should 

be modified by innocent amusements, clubs and associations for social 
gathering in which teachers and guardians should be frequently present and 
(c) excursions. 

(/) A list oi distinguished 4 old boys ’ should be preserved in a conspicuous place in 
the school to improve its tradition and keep up its healthy tone. 


Chare wartv, Anukclciiantdra. 

Residential system is of course the best, but in Bengal that will not be practicable 
as iu residential colleges the cost of education will be too high to enable the poor parents 
of Bengal, who earn their livelihood with difficulty, to educate their children. But some 
residential college* may be established as an experimental measure, but the present 
system should, by no means, ho dispensed with entirely. 


(’ii and a. The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

3 here is some danger as suggested in the question, but there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in this. There should be college hostels, and messes enough 
to pro\ ido lor residence of all students who do not live with their families or 

recognised guardians. 
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Chatterjle, The Hon’blc Mr. A. 0- 

I have not any intimate acquaintance with oouditinn,' ouUide Calcutta. 

I have a fairly extensive knowledge o f conditions in Calcutta and 1 am able also to 
compare those conditions wi.h the state of things in Cambridge Oxford and London. 
I do not believe ‘ haj; th< average Calcutta undei -graduate is more immoral than the 
♦average Rmish under-graduate. 

At the same time the Calcutta system m full of dangeis. 1 would compel ('very student 
who is not residing with his parents o\ very r>c\r relations to live in the college hostel. 
A proportion of the college t cache i (not merely non-teaehmg superintendents) should 
also live in such hostels and share Cm lim o* he students so far as possible. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

In Bengal college students live either wit h their parents or ot her natural guardians 
or in hostels v hero they are und< '• more or less adequate superintendence and ( ontrol, 
or m u messes ” where they are left much more free, or as pri/atc tutors in the houses 
■of people These last usually get only their fond for teaching one or more school boys 
.and the guardianship exercised by the master of the house is only nominal. The condi- 
tions of residence in “ messes ” and .as private tutors are not healthy, morally or 
physically. We must remember that Indian students are generally poor. Most of 
them enjoy no more luxuries in their home than they do in their “ messes ” and 
4i hostels.” Soule of them enjoy even less. But, of course, at home, they get. the loving 
care of women and of their relations. No doubt in big towns students are exposed to 
much temptation and risk. But, so far as my experience goes, 1 do not think that 
prison discipline or barrack discipline is really beneficial to Indian students or really 
helj js Hu; formation of character. They should come in closer touch with good teachers 
not only in the collego classes but, much more, outside them. 

] w ould make the following suggestions : — 
in) Physical exercise should be made compulsory for every student ; that each 
student, on entering a college, should be examined by a qualified’ medical 
officer, \vh > should record his weight, height and physical development and 
prescribe a course of suitable exercise ; that he should be examined every 
quarter and the changes noted, 
f’d In every school a short course of hygiene should be taught. 

(c) There should be a “ house master ” for every group of, say, 30 students in 
the University whether living with parents or guardians or under other condi- 
tions. 


Chatterjee, Pramathanath. 

It is true that the conditions under which many Indian students live in Calcutta 
-and elsewhere in Bengal, are not congenial to the growth of a healthy life or to the forma 
tion of a good moral character. 

There are many influences at work now-a-davs, to undermine and belittle those ideals 
of life which were once cherished in ancient India. The modern system of education 
is, to a great extent, answerable for the formation ot habits and tendencies which are 
distinctly un-Indian* in character. The education given to our hoys is purely secular 
in character and there is no place for religion in it. 

To live for trutn {fyatya) and duty (Dharma) and to follow the good old rule cf not doing 
to others wftat is disagreeable to one’s ovvnself, was the ideal held up by the sage, of 
-ancient India. That ideal is fast disappearing. The ideals of the West have not, also, 
been fully assimilated by the e young men. The result is a medley, which every true 
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friend of India will deplore. My firm conviction is that for the educational regeneration 
of the country, our public schools and colleges should, as far as possible, be run on national 
lines. 

The structure, which we have to raise, will have for its basis the time-honoured tradi- 
tion^ and ideals of India, on which, all that is best in western culture should be super- 
imposed. 

There is a dearth of teachers in our schools and colleges. I do not mean trained 
teachers only, hut teachers who by virtue of their character and education, are able to 
command love, respect and obedient"* from their pupils. 

The boarding-house arrangements arc' not satisfactory in most of the schools and 
colleges affiliated to t ho Calcutta University. The superintendents chosen are not 
often men specially extinguished for their character and they do not tal^e sufficient 
interest in the welfare of the bo\s committed to their charge*. The food given to the 
boys is often insufficient and unwholesome, and llie boys have little' or no oppor- 
tunities (especially ill a town like Calcutta) of taking regular physical exercise in the 
open air. The houses rented, are not in main' ease's, suitable for boarding house 
purposes and arc* generally overcrowded. 

The discipline maintained in schools, colleges and hostels is not the kind of discipline 
calculated to make young men truthful, honest and useful citizens, with traditional 
respect for ago and authority. Our public-school discpline should include the* discipline 
of the mind, the discipline of the heart, the practice of seif-control and self-denial, the 
cultivation of virtues like humility, modesty and reverence. Hoys are tint'd. Hogged, 
rusticated and expelled for misconduct, but very little is done in the way ot correcting 
their manners or improving their morals. 


Cuatterjee; Kamananda. 

This question relates to problems which 1 do not nitd il possible to discuss within 
a brief compass. 

The effects referred to ate not confined to out stmhuis or to Calcutta a ml Beu"a\ 
They are, so to speak, in tin* air. Our students are not morally inferior to other fellow- 
countrymen of their ago, but are in many east's superior. The feeling of irreverence 
often charged against them is not confined to them, and is not always irreverence, but 
is ollen a mark of growing self-consciousness and manhood. Their teachers and elderly 
relatives may certainly expect from them the old time reverence simply because they 
are teachers and eidms. Put it ought also to be remembered that the present day 
teachers are not in their aiolias of teaching, their hves, their learning, their characters 
and generally in their attitude (of heart and outaard behaviour) towards students, 
always like the ancient, a chary ns of India, hi this critical and democratic age, it is best 
to deserve before desiring reverence. I do not. consider students free from blame, but 
it would bo mere blindness and servile adherence to prevalent notions to say that they 
alone are to blame. 

If by traditional morality anything is referred to or meant which is different from 
and not m consonance with the highest universal ethical principles and manhood’ of 
civilised peoples in general, one need noi try to conserve it. But. if it be included in 
universal human morality, no separate effort is required to conserve it ; whatever enables 
student'* to b ad pure and unselfish lives and to feel reverence for truth and virtue, will 
also enable them to observe the rules of traditional morality. 

Teachers and professors will be bettor able to command the respect of students 
and influence them, if the artificial restrictions in the way of their acting like free men 
and citizens are removed. 

Steps should he taken to put an end to smoking by school and college students. 
The most effect i\ e step is for their instructors and elders not to smoke. 

Grog shops and houses of ill fame should he removed from the vicinity of educational 
institutions and from the streets frequented by students. Theatres where the actresses 
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are women of ill fame, as all Bengali pr^f^ ional theft trevs are in Calcutta, should not be 
allowed to fce attended by students. They should be “ on* of bounds ” for them. 

There as much room for improvement in .student morality. But it cannot improve 
by merely taking steps. The whole moral tone of our society must improve, t hough 
the “Message of Rabindranath Tagore” must not he heaiti in the Calcutta University 
Institute, habitual and open h hellers of educated ladies are invited to lecture there. 

Students require better and more food, but that is an eco, omic question wliose solution 
is required for the bfdk ot o ir population We are all underfed, more or les* The pro- 
blem of bomi-st&i " ation affects most ot us. 

Students require more recreation and physical exercise. Every school and college 
should be required to provide means of ph; „ ?al exercise under qualified direction and 
supervision for all students. 

Chatterjee, Sanicv-h Kumar. 

A cor. adorable proportion of college students in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal live in host* Is or “ attached " messes avvav from direct home influences. Since 
the passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1004 through the combined effort of 
the Uni v< rsity and the Government there has been a steady improvement in the general 
condition j of life in these hostels and messes. The students are then* better housed and 
fed than were their brethren of a generation ago, in fact much better than tie majority 
of them are at homo. At the same time students, whether living in hostels and messes 
or residing with their parents and guardians, now take* more largely and eagerly to active 
outdoor games and physical exercises. Emm my own experience of twenty-five years 
of college life as a student and as a teacher 1 am convinced that there has been ft real 
improvement in the health and physical development of students during their university 
car> <*r in Bengal. The mental and pnysioal strain upon the students is heavier in schools 
than in colleges, where they enjoy a much greater degree of freedom in the use of their 
time than in lire former. The proposed substitution of Bengali for English, if given efloet 
to, will also considera bly relieve this strain. 

Emm my personal and fairly intimate knowledge of student life in hostels and messes 
in Bengal 1 am deliberately of opinion that the general moral tone prevailing in them is at 
least as high as among students who have been throughout brought up under home in- 
fluences even oi the Rest kind. In corporate civic virtues the former class of students 
(those who live m hostels and messes) are even superior. There are, of course*, black 
sheep among them as among young men everywhere ; but they are comparatively very 
few and have practically no influence over the great body of tie* student, community. 
The general, moral and physical environment of the majority of these hostels and messes 
are certainly not such as are likely to “ undermine traditional im»ralit\ and family ties, 
or to b * deleterious to tin*, character and physical health of the students." There is of 
course still much room for improvement in the conditions of life in hostels and messes. 
1 shall refer to some of these in my answer to question Iff. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

Ill some eases traditional morality and family ties are undermined because they 
are left to take care of themselves without any control from the mem hers of the family 
or the staff of the colleges. The remedy lies in greater association of the teaching staff 
of the colleges and the University ami of the controlling body of the colleges and Univer- 
sity with the students. The students should he made to fee! the sympathy of th< se 
bodies oftener by private calls, social reunions, small entertainments and so forth. 

Each college and hostel should have n playing ground and there should be arrange- 
ments for different kinds of physical ex crcincs. The teachers should see that the students 
participate in games and exercise but it is also necessary to see that thi» is not carried too 
far. 
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Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

The conditions under which many students live in Bengal undermine not so much 
their morality and family ties as the physical health of the students. Among other things, 
the poverty of the students, the bad sanitary conditions of their rosidence, the want of 
h iso guidance in matters of moral principle and o f personal hygiene, and the absence of 
fuller opportunities and strict rules for physical exercise are chiefly* responsible for the 
ill-health of the students. To remedy these evils, it is essentially necessary to improve 
the general health and the economic conditions of the country, it is also necessary to 
place the students under the personal go' lance of teachers who have the necessary quali- 
fication, and to secure for the students fuller opportunities for physical exercise with 
strict rules to make it ( orupulsory for them. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

* Traditional morality ’ is a very vague term. As a result of western culture the 
angle of vision is gradually changing, and many of the traditional moral notions mid forms 
of otiquetto are getting modified— in some eases modiiied for the better. I can speak only 
of studont life in Calcutta. The conditions under which the students Jive in Calcutta 
at the present day are not as bad as they are supposed to be. The crying need is for 
better arrangements for recreation and sports. 11 clubs, gymnasiums and play-grounds 
are of easy access to students to spend their afternoons and evenings, a great many of 
the chances of physical and moral deterioration will bo removed. The establishment 
of big hostels, where a large number of students are accommodated, should always be 
iusi ted upon. 


Chaudiiuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

Students from the districts have come to Calcutta in large numbers. They 
have been forced to come, for want oi educational facilities in their districts and 
also because most of the districts are unhealthy. The educational staff of district 
colleges was reduced by the Government at one time 4 , and teachers of an inferior 
standard were appointed, with the result that those colleges lost their position, 
and parents and guardians were obliged to send their sons to the metropolis. (3 b 1- 
outta is a sanitarium compared to most of our district towns. It has large 
educational institutions and I do not think that* the assemblage of such a large number 
of students in Calcutta has undermined the traditional morality of our students or 
loosened their family tics. Our students as a intelligent, moral and affec- 

tionate. They are dutiful and have great hoe fov their people, and patriotism 
has become a religion with them. I cannot thimt of a hotter class or one deserving 
greater encouragement. They are responsive to kind treatment. Closer attention 
to their requirements would undoubtedly create in them a strong corporate life and 
make them more virile. They arc splendid as a class. It is a pity that such splendid 
material has been allowed to waste. Absence of facilities for employment has created 
great discontent both amongst them and the families to which they belong. No 
organised endeavour has been made to find employment or openings for them. The 
discontent I have referred to, has weakened the feeling of allegiance to the Crown 
and has led some of them to anarchical methods, but in suppressing this class, a very 
large body of these students has been affected, and is suffering. In fact the whole 
body of students is now under undue surveillance, and teachers are not free from it. 
One hears of spies in schools and colleges, that teachers have been specially instructed 
to keep a record of a student’s associates and supposed proclivities. Stringent methods 
have been adopted against them which are generally disapproved by our people. 
Schools have not been allowed to be founded by donors disapproved by the executive 
authorities. Subjects of study and authors supposed to be infected by revolutionary 
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•tendencies have been excluded by the uvihorities, and text-books have been written and 
introduced with the object of encouraging love for the Government. Such text-books 
have not been found useful. Sufficient attention Las not been paid to the 
fact that the teacher and student should bo 4 ogethor. Closer association between 
th^m loads to discipline and comradeship, it envies corporate life which is greatly 
to be desired amongst them A teacher who behaves as a member of the ruling 
class ought not to be al’owed to occupy that position. He must feel and behave 
as if he belonged to l he class of c> admits whom he is called upon te teach. His 
conduct in the room and treatment ri students have aroused feelings against 

his race. 


Ch/vdffri, B hub an Mohan. 

As it is noi possible that all students should live-" with thoir parents, there 
is no ci Mr alternative, but to allow boys to live in hostels and attached messes or 
with such guardians as may be expected to look after the health and character of 
their wards. But these hostels and messes must be in charge of such persons as may, 
by their education and character, exercise a great influence on the students, both 
intellectual and moral, and under whose guidance the students may form among them- 
selves a corporate body and enjoy the benefits thereof. Vho conditions under which 
many students I've at present are anything but satisfactory, and their effect on the 
health and character of the students is very pernicious. The best solution of the 
problem is that the quarters of llm teachers and the hostels for the students should 
be in the same compound and that physical exercise should be made compulsory. 


Chaudhurj, Hem Chandra Ray. 


No, with one exception, viz. 9 that the physical health of students suffers from the 
atmospheric condition of Calcutta. The University, the colleges and the hostels should 
he surrounded by maUJans of moderate size. 


Ciiaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 


Ido not think that the conditions in which students live in Calcutta in hostels 
ami messes arc favourable, as a general rule, to the growth of moral principles or the 
pn solvation of health and family ties. The necessity of coming to Calcutta or to any 
other large city for the purpose of education means separation from family and in many 
■cases this is fruitful of disastrous results. There should be well equipped educational 
institutions in mofussil centres under the guidance of competent flrst class professors 
to meet the growing demand. 


Chaudiiury, The Hon'ble Babu Rkojendha Ej shore Roy. 

Certainly, the conditions under which many students in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal have to live are such as to undermine their traditional morality and family 
ties and are harmful to the character and physical health of the students. The causes 
for this and the remedy thereof may include the following : — 

Many students have to live away from their families in boarding houses 
often amongst strangers during most part of the year. Family ties cannot 
grow in such life and traditional morality which also can only grow in 
the family and in one’s own society cannot but be undermined in boarding 
•houses where young men live owing little obligation to those with whom 
they live. The students thus living out of touch with their own homes and 
society under a foreign system of education are apt soon to forget what 
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tradition and traditional morality mean and what the value of such tradition 
and tho exercise of traditional morality are. The education they receive 
in the University is also a godless one and is destructive of all our valued 
traditions and traditional morality. Students both at their homes and in 
boarding houses in towns are often allowed to live under conditions and 
environments which greatly help the ruin of their physical health and are 
extremely harmful to the healthy development of their morals. The 
remedies seem to be : — • 

(a) To have as many second grade colleges in the mofussil as possible. 

(b) To encourage even by granting aids, establishment of boarding houses 

where necessary uivw*r boards of teachers and professors or boards 
of prominent private individuals with leiigious and moral education 
and practices and facilities for physical exorcise may be arranged 
under proper supervision, and not to approve hostels where such 
provision is not made. 

(c) To place students of the different castes in different hostels or different 

blocks as far as possible. 

(d) To avoid arrangement in hostels for comforts and luxuries which 

students cannot ordinarily enjoy in their homes and which tend to 
create positive dislike in students for tlieir homes or for villa go 
life or village society. 

(c) To keep students in hostels under the supervision of well selected 
competent and sympathetic superintendents assigning to the latter 
the position of natural guardians in most matters with correspond- 
ing responsibilities and to mnke it a duty of every senior student 
in a hostel to help some junior student in his studies by which a 
closer and healthy rotation may be established among students 
living together, thus securing in the nuv4 natur.il manner healthy 
development of the desired discipline and eomrad: liip in '-orporate 
life. 

(/) To oblige students to live under the rules >f Bramhacharya prescrib- 
ing simple healthy diet, plain clothes and hods for them in tlieir 
quarters cither at- their b anes m within '<>i]ego compounds in the 
company of their professors or in hostels under a carefully selected 
superintendent away from tho unhealthy environment of town life- 
ns far as possible. 


Ciiathhi try, Tho IToiUhle Nawab Syed JTawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

Yes. The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere 
in Bengal arc not satisfactory from the physical and moral point of view though 
outsido Calcutta the conditions are not so bad as In the university town. 

• 

(a) Students who live in hostels do not generally observe finer religions rib's and 

ceremonies and as no religious instruction is given in the schools or colleges 
and ns for a major part of tlic year they remain outside the home influences 
they gradually lose touch wdtli their religion. 

(b) The superintendents of the. hostels often confine their attention to the boarding 

arrangements. They very raivlv take necessary and proper precaution .to 
safeguard the interests of tho students' morality. 

(c) In most cast's students are left to make their own arrangements os regards light, 

washing of clothes, etc. The result is that the students in their anxiety to 
look to their studies fail to pay necessary attention to their hygienic interests. 
Sedentary habits arc consequently formed and insanitary conditions prevail 
in their rooms. * * • 

(d) Dining halls in most, of the hostels are often left dirty for hours together after 

meals are over. 
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Chaudhfby, The Hou'ble Nawab Syed Nay .iBaly, Khan Bahadur — contd . — 
Chouph^rv, Kai Yatindra Nath, 


(e) Most of the students keep indoors in the evening hours attending; to their 
studies. They do not generwlh go out for recreation and to make matters 
worse sufficient play -grounds are not attached to every hostel for outdodt 
exercise. 

Cl Tho hostels in Calcutta, and to a certain extent in the mofussil, are often the 
hunting ground fu: seditionists. 

(g) Tho conveniences provided in the hostels are no 1 , always in keeping with the 
standard of 4iviii£. at home, go much so that the students after leaving their 
hostels wish to imitate a highe~ life than is to be found at ho. no or their limited 
means ^onhl permit of and as a consequence they grow discontented and 
dissatisfied. 

In order to rcweuy some of these evils i may suggest:'— 

(i) Iteligiovr* and m^ra 1 instruction should be given in the schools and colleges 
and some competent men should ho appointed to every liostel by the 
t*hool or college to which the hostel is attached to give necessary instruc- 
tion to residents therein at convenient hours every week. 

(ii) The superintendent of every hostel should be a member of the school or 
college stall’ to which it is attached and he should be a man of iirsWate 
ability and of high character who '’ould enter into ami sympathise with 
the feelings and aspirations cf those under Ids immediate charge. He 
should, he required to arrange for light, washing, etc , and should he held 
responsible lor the general sanitation of the hostwtl. 

(ii 1 ') 1> n»pcr care should ho taken in allowing visitors to the hostel. 

(iv) Sufficient play-ground for recreation and similar conveniences should he 

provided. 

(v) The hostels should aim at what is called plain living and high thinking with 

a view’ to creating in the students habits of thrill and economy and docent 
living. 

As regards those students who do not live in hostels, hut ehietly with parents, 
inuiiv of them are drawn from the poorer sections and the sanitary conditions of 
the quarters in which their homes aie situated an* far from satisfactory. More- 
over, most of the .homes do not excrcis* that dr.vipliimn, influence which the hostels 
are expected to do. Those students do not have those opportunities which are to 
he found in hostels lor comradeship or corporate life, hi these circumstances it is 
ruihoi difficult to suggest any satisfactory anangenient for them except by 
encouraging the establishment of neat and cheap hostels at <*\erv college and school 
so that parents of *v< rage means may give then children Hu* benefit, of the 
r sidential system. It may also he suggested that the [ mversity and the colleges 
should take necessary care to see that the stmh Ms stay in proper places or with 
proper guardians. 


Choidiiituv, Kai Yatindka Natii. 

I admit that the conditions under which many of our students now live are 
not always healthy. To improve these conditions I would suggest that all students 
of our high schools and colleges who do not live with their parents and otlnr 
guardians should he compelled to live in a hostel licensed for the purpose by 
the authorities uf the schools or the colleges as the ease may he. Such hostels should 
be placed under the direct supervision of those authorities. Suitable provision should 
he made therein for taking proper care of the sludent’s health and character. Those 
hostels should be placed under the immediate management of one who is generally 
respected for his learning and character. This gentleman (preferably a teacher or pro’, 
fessor) ought to be paid and should be made responsible for the conduct of the students 
residing in the hostel. The students should he allowed to grow physically and morally 
without any obstruction. Students residing in the hostel ought to be given sufficient 
facility for’obscrviqg their religious customs according to their own persuasion, no at- 
tempt being made to persuade or convert them to any faith other than that of their 
parents without strict permission from them. Adequate moral instruction should be 
a necessary part of their daily duty. These hostels should ho frequently visited by 
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Onto brii Tiv, Rai Yatindra Nath — contd . — Crohan, Rev. Father F. — Cullis, Dr. C. 
K - jj.i.s, Bhusan Chandra and Ray, Baikuntha Chandra — Datta, A. C. — 
Rath, Bihkndr.a Kumar. 


non-official local men of influence and education. In all these ways, it is hoped that 
a suitable atmosphere and a feeling of solidarity will be created, which are bo essential 
for the healthy growth, both mental and physical, of our students. In this way respect 
for discipline and comradeship of a corporate life will be successfully instilled into the 
minus of our young men. 


Crohan, Rev, Rather F. 

Many of the moral and physical evils alluded to would be remedied if only 
such students were admitted to the different colleges as can prove that they have 
tie means to secure a decent,- and honest living. The hostel system, for mofussil 
students, seems to be better than the system of ordinary guardians. If hostels are 
properly managed and tne existing university regulations in their regard strictly 
adhered to, the welfare of the students would be in every w r ay consulted. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

I consider that the bringing of students away from their homes to lead confined 
lives in t he centre of such a. town as Calcutta must, be injurious to them in many ways. 
For such stud on is residential colleges outside the town would be preferable. The same 
remarks apply in a smaller degree to other oenlres. 

Regular gymnastic instruction seems to me to be the best antidote to the injurious 
o fleets. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra and Ray, Baikt:ntha Chandra. 

A mild sort of physical exercise should be made compulsory. Societies should be 
organised under proper control. 


Datta, A. C. 

There is some truth in the imputation involved in the question, which, I think, 
lias been brought about by the existing social conditions, but the remedy lies in on 
improved residential system. 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. 

Living in Calcutta may occasionally expose students to temptations of various sorts, 
but the advantages of mi education in Calcutta outweigh those to bo obtained in the 
suburbs and elsewhere. It is desirable that students, especially those reading in the 
University, should know something of the public life of the nation, and this is possible 
m Calcutta only. The removal of tho existing colleges in Calcutta to the suburbs 
seems Iso to be financially impossible at present. 

As a for the creation of a corporate life, it docs not seem to me that merely by the transfer 
of the colleges to the suburbs such a life will be created. The Sibpur Engineering College 
has been long located outside, but there is no symptom of any corporate life having 
grown up amongst the students and professors there. 

So long as there is a colour-bar, separating Indian- bora professors from those imported 
from abroad, as regards pay and prospects, such a corporate life is hot likely to be en- 
gendered. The professors engaged from abroad must also treat the students with love 
and affection. 
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Patta, Bipbndra Kumar— could — Pe, Sat* kcii a v ' mi a — Ply. Baroda Prosaud - 

Dey, N. N. 


As regards discipline, t he management of the school* an 1 college.- should he ejitrnsted 
to non-ofilcial bodies, working k rider the guidanco and eout r \)i of the Education Depart- 
ment alone. Tho control of the magisu ’tes and commissioners of divisions should be 
removed. This will make the teachers and professors more independent and a 1km thorn 
to command that rev ever ce and respect from 4 heir ttudeUs. which at present they fail 
to do. 


* De. f 'ATISCH ANDL A. 

Hostel life m .v be a very aood tl dug in Em ope, but : t is not necessarily so in UoneaL 
Students should aiwa\s ho allow o. 1 to live with their parent^ and other legal guardians 
who are really interested in then’ w elfare, if corporate life makes students act in a body 
h)i good,, it aide* e; ibles them act in a both for evil (cf, students' strikes). Some vices 
er; soonei lean i m the hostel tha M a f home. Thr^efore the idea of corporate life, which 
is not a* m, mixed good, should not lead us to separate studcnls from tlicir parents o: 
from their relatives who are sincerely interested m their well-being. Hostel life is cab 
eulated also to weaken family ties to some extent — family tics to w hieli wo attach consider- 
able important ^e. Hence, only those students who do not live with either of their parents 
or with such guardians as are really interest*! in their welfare , should be made to live in 
hostels. There should lie one superintendent for every batch of 25 students. A pro- 
fessor ox lecturer dioidd he appointed as the visitor of such a small hostel. Superinten- 
dents shov'd bo appointed from among j ro lessors and lecturers and should be honest, 
painstaking, sympathetic and strict. 


Dey , Baroda Prosaud. 


(a) The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta are anything but 
satisfactory. In one or two hostels things are a little better than in the. rest, 
but on the whole the physical health and moral charaet or of the students in Calcutta, 
except those living with their parents and guardians, are very much uncaml for 
and need the wise guidance and loving care of persons with almost a parental 
solicitude for the welfare of the students. It would improve matters if well or- 
ganised host »s were run directly under the University, and some elderly professors 
with their families were to live among the students in the hotels. 

{!>} Students elsewhere in Bengal, except when* they live in their own houses, are in 
a Worse plight, though le^s liable to the injurious inil lienees of tin* town. The 
remedy in this ease is the same as in the other. 


Dey, N. N. 

• 

Compulsory hostel life both in Calcutta and other towns and even in the suburbs 
do undermine family ties in some cases as it segregates the student from his natural^ 
environment and inures him to a life much above the means of his parents and 
guardians. Hence in after life he is often dissatisfied with his position and cannot 
pull on well with his own people. But this does not apply to students who live in the 
hostels of the Daulatpur type of college where they are in their element. 

The remedy lies in allowing the student as much as possible to live with his parents 
even if the father be in a private mess, or with relatives or in families chosen by his 
parents. The student is to ho allowed all possible facilities to prosecute his studies 
in smaller towns and villages, where colleges must be made to grow; so that the 
student will be more under the personal guidance of the teacher and even of his parents, 
and it is here that 'real comradeship of corporate life will be visible in his different 
fields of activity, notably in games and in the field of social service. 
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0 . :Y , N. N. — contd . — Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari LaLt-Dhar, .Sasistdra Chanbra — 
D’Souza, P. G.—Duke, W. V. 


As for discipline, I would advocate strict military discipline in schools and col- 
leges to be maintained by men who should have full sympathy for the students. If 
practicable, a course of compulsory military training may with advantage be prescrib- 
ed for every college student. * 


Dhar, Eai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

Yes. Want of strict, and close supervision. Not more than 30 students should be 
placed under one superintendent. Great care should be taken in the appointment of 
superintendents. 


Dhar, Sasindra Chandra. 

{a) Yes. 

(b) Yes, to a lesser extent. 

Carnes . — Insufficient food, general apathy for physical exercise, want of moral and 
religious instruction, location of colleges in large contres of population, and also residence 
in messos favour a disorderly life. 

Remedies — The opening of more colleges in mofussil centres of the entirely resi- 
dential typo ; restricting the influx of the undergraduate students to Calcutta ; 
providing for stricter control over the residence of students in Calcutta, first by 
building permanent hostels and secondly by drafting all the remaining students into the 
so-called “ attached messes ” which should approximate to hostels located in houses 
hired for a long term. 

Drill and physical exercise should be m ado compulsory. The teachers should have 
quarters within or very near the college compound so that they may come into intimate 
contact with their pupils and thus influence their moral character. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

There is no doubt that the general poverty of Indian students and the unhealthy 
environments they are forced to live in and their natural bias for study and disinclina- 
tion for physical exercise alToct, their constitution. It would be very dosirable if they 
could all be accommodated in hostels. The aim of university training should be to 
develope the highest typo of character and not merely traditional morality, and in order 
to do so full allowance should be made for the wonderful changes the ideals and aspira- 
tions of most people have undergone. But the points that must be specially recognised 
at this stage are that it is most dangerous to surround them with any kind of hot-house 
atmosphere and that it is natural for young minds to indulgo in such ideals, as citizen- 
ship, patriotism, nationalism, public spirit, etc. Many of the difficulties that have arisen 
in most colleges at present arc due to insufficient mutual understanding botwoen the 
teachers and the pupils and inability on the part of many teachers to appreciate the 
changed conditions and the new ideals that have sprung up. The employment of a 
largo number of Indian professors who are men of high character and ideals and able 
to enter into the minds of the students and guide them in the most critical periods of 
their lives, may greatly improve matters. 


Duke, W. V. 

I do consider that the students' conditions of life have in many cases such an 
effect. It is due to the irresponsible and lawless spirit fostered by jthe mess system, and 
the consequent want of proper control by any one, whether parent or teacher. The only 
remedy is to increase indefinitely the hostel system. Messes should not be allowed at 
all, and even living at borne with parents should be discouraged, If hostel - accommoda- 
tion is available. 
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Dutt Bamapada. 

Yes. This is due to the atmosphere m which most of the students live. This could 
be remedied to a gieat extent if the students live in close contact with professors and 
tejtiherd who should guide them by their personal example in matters of moral principle 
and personal hygiene. T1 o University *nd the colleges should afford fuller opportunity 
for physical training by providing suitable playground?* and other facilit ies for exercise. 
The professors and headers should impress on the -students the utility and benefit of 
physical exere : s<*<* and should exhort the students to have recourse to them and they 
should also, wherever possible, take part in those exercises. 


Durr, Rebati Raman. 

The system of drawing students to hostels cannot be the natural process of our 
educational development. You may spend lakhs >t rupees more, but the cry will yet be for 
more messes, more hostels. Supposing 50 per cent, of our boys above the age of twelve 
are going in for education, can you accommodate even 1 per cent, of them in your 
hostels? Yon can neither afford to provide public funds f >r the purpose, nor can you 
provide private funds for your own boys. 

The l oy goes to a hostel and lives in surroundings not exactly his own so fw as his birth 
is concoimd. He is withdrawn from the invisible moral and religious influence of the 
family. For eight to ten years of his life he does not how bis head daily before God and 
there is the danger of his growing irreligious. Neighbourly virtues lie cannot cultivate, 
love for beggars he cannot show, the strabening pinch of the family lie docs not feel and 
personal touch with his nearest and dearest relatives, parents, brothers and sisters he 
cannot have. Thus lie is likely to prove either too costly to the family < r a luxury to the 
r .igh hours. Educational influence in the hostel he feels little. The superintendent is 
usually a clerk or mostly absorbed in bazaar accounts. Seniority in age or education 
counts little for there is the spirit of absolute equality of status amongst all in a mess. 
One might like to read late at night, another early in the morning, but in a hostel all must 
*li\e in a vortex of commotion and he disciplined to uniform routine. Any ferment, be it 
poetical or social, in likely to prove 'very infectious and sometimes to the expectant parent 
in the country his boy's development and sudden outburst in Calcutta become matters 
of eternal woe. , 

I would propose that there should be a number of schools and colleges all about the 
country, so as to let the boy take his meals at his mother’s hand and read in school 
hu.' college. With the proposed grouping of the university course, the inauguration of a 
new college becomes an easy task and the University si ou’.d grant licenses to societies of 
tutors, of 3, 4, or 5 as they like, who will coach boys for the final course of the 
University, at any centre in u ofussil town or village. The necessity for hostels Will 
be greatly minimised and the University might call them external graduates if it likes. 
I may mention here that some of the stiffest examinations are managed by societies of 
infers in England and the efficiency of a general degree will not tl erefore suffer in this 
way. Thus when the number of hostels will be few and manageable let the University 
make it a real hall of educational discipline with t utors and rectors that the best students 
may grow in comradeship in the cause of knowledge and feel the best impulses of corpo- 
rate life in educational pursuits. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

• 

Cheap schools might be founded in healthy villages where students might 
be taught to live jnore naturally, e.g., without shoes and coats in the summer and 
where an attempt might be made to teach morality. Good-teachers for such schools 
who eat and dress simply and who are accustomed to do manual work could be 
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j)rrm, Pbomook Chakpra — contd . — European Association. Calcutta-— Fawcus, G. E. — 
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obtained even now if sufficient inducements were offered. Boys should each be 
taught to do some manual work, for instance, carpentry, horticulture, agriculture, 
bee-keeping, eto. These might prove a source of income which might be spent in* 
giving additional tiffin to poorer students. 


European Association, Calcutta. 

We are of opinion that a satisfactory solution of the Calcutta University problem 
will only be attained by the < stablishment of a teaching university, outside Calcutta, 
composed of comparatively small and 'purely residential colleges, with a tutorial staff 
efficient both as to number and quahiications. 

The question of financing such a scheme should not deter Government from taking it in. 
hand ; the advantages tc be gained for all time would far outweigh any present financial 
considerations. 


Fawcus, G. E. 

I am assured that this iB the case and that the only remedy is to insist that 
ail students who do not live with their families, or with very near relatives, or with 
respectable individuals personally known to the head of the school or college, live in 
hostels. The hostels, moreover, muRt be limited in size, so. that the superintendent, 
who must be a carefully chosen man, can exercise his personal influence over all the* 
boarders. Hostels for more than 50 students are probably not advisable. 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

The replies are both in the affirmative. This may be attributed to the following 
causes : — 

(a) Want of proper guidance in love and sympathy. 

( b j Poverty. 

( c ) Want of proper food and facilities for physical exorcise. 

Students should bo placed under honosf^and responsible guardians. For this purpose,, 
a university of a residential character is preferablo ; but it is doubtfid whether in a poor 
country like ours, a university of a wholly residential character will bo accessible to all. 

Physical exercise should be made compulsory for all students, whether in secondary 
schools or in the University. 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

I do not know much of the conditions under which the great body of students live 
in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal. But from what J know I do not think that there* 
are any special causes at work for the undermining of traditional morality and family ties, 
and the deterioration of character. Poverty obliges many students to lire in insanitary 
dwellings and to eat poor food. 


Geddes, Patrick, 

As personally responsible for thirty years past for the first endeavours towards 
organisation of a more or less ao&demic form of residence for students in dSdinburgh. 
and also of similar endeavours for students of the various colleges of London for a 
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Pe^tapc^tdea— Ghosh, Dr* B. N.— Ososa* Bout 
* Chandra. 


Jgad Oianj years past, I have long felt strongly on all these matter*, and experimented 
*#eiy, and often with encouraging resume. But on the whole I consider viemih^n* 
? |teatly failed; and I have at length come to the conviction that all such efforts 
though still to he encouraged) must also fail, since it is not, as I long supposed, 
merely the city and its evil chances, or the homo with its r limitations, that are to 
Marne, but above all, our present university systems themselves. Ours is the apple 
of knowledge and the serpent, and ors the midn responsibility of the students’ moral 
and physical fail, \\'ith he renewal of the universities, their life will become truly 
collegiate, but not adequately till then, ♦ 


• ' Oiosa, Pratapcandra. 

I knew Calc’itia as it was about twenty years ajzo. The conditions in Calcutta 
undermined national morality and regard for superiors and famil> ties, making the 
inmates more narrow -sigh 1 ediy selfish : conditions delot eiious to character and physical 
health. Tt was so twenty years before. I do not know what it is now. 

I would suggest supervision and control by teachers, etc. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

I think the system of good hostels m good sites will solve the problem. The exist* 
lug system, in most rases, is providing good hostels, but there are poor arrangements 
fqj* physical exercise, especially in the Calcutta Colleges. Besides, the professors might 
to go sometime* even to dine with the students to soe what sort of food the student* 
actually get for their nourishment. 

* Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

These are certainly such as to undermine the health of the majority of students 
in Calcutta. The temptations of a town life, away from parents and proper guardians, 
also prove too muoh for many of them. • Disease and immorality, laziness, neglect of 
studies and recourse 'o dishonest means — all spread rapidly where there is overcrowding. 
The harm done by large numbers in a college is not so much intellectual as it ie moral, 
Example spreads like contagion. One student starts “ attendance by proxy ” and Other* 
soon follow, The harsher the rules the greater is the temptation to devise means of eva- 
sion, auo ike very smartness of the evasion strikes the imagination in adolescence. If out 
student sets to work with a dictionary, there are dozens to scoff at his foolishness, when 
so many “ keys ” and ** helps ” are there to save his labour. The deductions of “ Crowd 
Psychology s> could all be well illustrated from college life and student life in Calcutta, 
It i* a small matter that 200 students should sit down to listen to a lecture ; for the matter 
of that 500 students would profit by and listen attentively to a good lecture or a good 
lecturer whom they respect, and would never think of “ attending by proxy.’* Students 
known to smuggle themselves into other colleges when they want to attend A certain 
course Of lectures. The infliction of long series of bad and indifferent lectures are certainly 
resented by them ; and if the University does not come to their help, one is not surprised 
that they resort to “ attendance by proxy.” If too many lectures are held every day, 
one abed not wonder that students attend by proxy. If too many examinations are held 
during the month- it is not surprising that students consult books on the quiet and ait 
through the ordeals. In fact there need be no hesitation in affirming that M overcrowding 7 * 
Of lectures does less moral harm and far less intellectual harm than overcrowding &f lectures 
hm examinations in the academic year t And six years of this latter ouerwawding 
* fcavqo both of the physique and the morale of the youthful student* aMto 
from home And ill-nourished on the poor diet of a coffjge hostel and the Impure air of A 
city, 

* 1$0fc*4 -jfM 
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$be causes can be summed up under the following heads : — 

(a) Temptations of a town life— -away from home. I 

(b) Bad example of older students. 

(c) Poor food and want of recreation and fresh air. 

(d) Too long hours at college and frequent examinations. 

(e) Infliction of bad and indifferent lectures. 

{/) A widespread system of bribery an I corruption, by which students take their 
admission into colleges and whiqh system seems to have attained its height to 
the medical colleges and schools. The limited accommodation in colleges, 

* on the one hand, and the large number of applicants for admission on the 
other— this deatllock is solved by bribing the clerical staff. In the medical 
institutions, demonstrators, lecturers and even professors and examiners are 
sought to be appeased by being “ fed on cases,” as the phrase goes ! 

With regard to measures, the following may be suggested: — 

(i) In matters of personal hygiene and the dangers of evil habits and evil associa- 

tions, there should be a medical man of at least ten years’ experience, Ibr 
every 300 students m a college, to give them the benefit of his wise guidance* 

(ii) A wise selection of the members of the staff — lecturers without character com- 

mand no respect and exert an evil influence. 

(in) Inspection of hostels and messes — more frequent — by members of the staff. 

(iv) Colleges to acquire land in the suburbs for sports and freely encourage sports, 
(v) Student committees to be associated with the college oouncil in discussing and 
enforcing discipline. 

* ( > i) Hostels to be managed by senior students in close associa bion with members of 
the clerical staff and supervised by members of the college staff. * 

(vii) Students should be allowed and encouraged to form philanthropic societies and 
“ college settlements,” so that positive virtue may grow to form the 
* strongest bulwark ag&mst evil influen es and temptations. 

(viii) The college staff should create an intellectual atmosphere in Which students shall 
find themselves at home. 

(ix) Admission into colleges should rest with a committee of the staff {elected by 

rotation) to assist the principal in the selections. Autocracy invariably 
degenerates into bureauoracy which soon becomes a hot-bed of corruption. 

(x) Freedom of teaching and freedom of study encouraged by shorter hours, smalls 

percentages of attendance -and omission of college tests, except for awards and 
scholarships. The psychological value of exercises and tutorials are lost by 
making them compulsory. 

{xi) A larger sympathy with the struggles and aspirations of students individually 
and collectively, remembering that discipline without sympathy misses its 
mark altogether. Universities and colleges, laboratories and hostels are 
institutions for the students : the students are not for the institutions. The 
human faotor in all institutions need to be strongly emphasised as His Excel- 
lency the Chancellor urged not long ago. 

(xii) Treating students as gentlemen — to raise them in their own estimation. 


Ghosh, Devapeasad. 


The conditions under which the general run of students live In ike mofussil 
not such ^ as to undermine either morality or health; even in Calcutta I fa, tap j 
think there is any perceptible decline in morality among the * student population;: 
though I think there may be some injurious influence on health, first, because 
are not enough ample spaces to walk and enjoy fresh air in; and secondly, because J 
W seat-rents in Calcutta messes and hostels being exorbitant, poorer friufante h SM 
somehow to huddle themselves in damp mad dark ground-floor rooms and coamqmumy 

suffer to health. - * V , ; 




Ghosh > Bai Babi Nath, B -hador. 


v Tes, therd is a nsk cf casual deviation Iron the path of morality* And it is dm 
'"■id want of proper guidance. And to meet aS the suggested point® favourable to ttn 
interest of students, I would must emphatically plead for boarding institution* fei 
OUT boys from their sohoo' -going age, stalled with proper officers, none of whom should 
over be entertained who have not passed a course of practical sanitation and drill* 
Permission to stay ^ith relatives may only be given by the head master alter careful 
consideration of any special cases, and that only up to the age of twelve. 


Ghosh. Jnanch\nx>ra 

jf think the conditions under which many tudents live m Calcutta and elsewhere 
in Bengal are not always healthy There is a laoit of all moral and religious education* 
This is genendly true of students who do not reside m their own homos. 


Gilchrist R. N. 

I have answered questions 17, 18 and 19 m my report on the Calcutta Messes 
Scheme, and m two articles reprinted from the Calcutta Review. 


4 Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

Conditions now prevailing are not of course ideal. But the great poverty of 
Zujffa must be borne m rnmd, while wider diffusion of education is of paramount interest 
for the moral and intellectual uplifting of the vast masses. The ideal outlined may be 
sacrificed to some extent for the greater good of the community. All steps must bo 
subordinated to this mam consideration Every reform may be undertaken which docs 
COt jeopardise the widest diffusion of education. The print lple of Uunivemty 
town* , if earned out on least expensive buames-t lines, is certainly welcome m view of 
ts manifold and manifest advantages, but wa\s must be fjund to keep down the 
ndi vidua] costs for every recipient of hurhtr education Too State should gradually 
Alee over more rnd more rf the buid »n till higher education becomes a concern of the 
Jtute* 


Goswami, Rai Sabib Bidhubhusan. 


The conditions under which many students live m Calcutta or elsewhere in Bengal # 
IP not satisfactory* living in hired houses without any control of the college author** 
ii&r guidance in matters affecting the moral and physical well-being of the boarders 
• productive of bad results. But such a state of things ha® been gradually 
g. At present students generally reside either with their parents, i - 

lor in hostel# or attached messes* where they are subjected to a sort of 
a large extent a protection against evil iftffuenoca. An expansion 
system will prove a safeguard against the evd| of living uncared lor i 
d ih private pkoes* Though the hostel system wiH no | eradicate % 
ft* yet it is desirable as it would mitigate them* | * \ 
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Yes. The conditions of living, the prevalence of temptations in Calcutta and otbei 
populous centres, the want of physical exercise and training, the artificial atmosphere, 
the absence of proper supervision, of intimate relations between the teachers and 
Students and of a healthy corporate life preventing the student from coming under the 
personal influence of the teachers, and lastly, 4 he want of moral ami religious education 
ile factors which exercise an unfavourable influence upon the students. 

(а) A system of moral and (if possible) of religious instruction should be provided 

in the schools. 

(б) The social side of college life should be developed. Students should not be mere 

lodgers taking their board at a common place. The professors should live with 
them and dme with them, be intimate with them and share or take a living 
interest in their sports and other activities and the whole should form one body* 
Thus a living community will be created. 

(c) An efficient system of physical education should be provided for all the students 
and not for a fraction only as now, though there has been a great improvement 
in recent years in this direction. Organised games and gymnasiflms should 
play a large part in the common life of the college. In each college there 
should be a physical education side under a properly qualified director to direct 
the student’s activities. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 


The conditions under which many students live, in Calcutta particularly, are such 
as to undermine traditional morality and family ties and to be deloterious to the 
character and physical health of the students. 

Some of the causes for this are as follows : — 

(а) Traditional morality is broken down, for students are not placed under the 

firm fatherly hand of any one corresponding to the guru of olden times, but 
are turned loose in a great modern city full of vice and allurements, with no 
• on© particularly interested to keep the close friendly guiding hand that all 
young men at this timo of life need. 

(б) Family ties are sadly weakened, beginning long before entering oollege and are 

not replaced by the so-called “ guardian ” system which in numerous coses is 
a farce, so that scores and scores of boys as well as college students have no 
home training or homo influences. It is therefore quite natural that character 
and physical health are undermined and that students resort to drugs, tonics 
and the false allurements of quack medical advertisements, to buoy them- 
selves up. 

(c) Breaking home ties is inevitable, but proper hostel accommodation is m 
limited that students are compelled to live in buildings extraordinarily fin- 
suited and positively harmful to bpth body and mind. 

{d) Lack of facilities for a healthy occupation of their spare time and the absence of 
any organised attempt to interest men during this time, On the on© hand, and 
the sacrificing of all else to the one ambition and desire to pass their examina- 
tions on the other, leads to a vicious circle in theTives of students that 
brings moral and physical ruin in its train. 


The following are some suggestions that may help to overcome this condition:— 

(i) The establishing of centres of learning ha other places wilh tend to relievo the 
congestion at present found in Calcutta. 

(i!) The consolidation ol the Calcutta centre as suggested in the, reply to question 
will enable the college Authorities to know and r see more fit their students 
and also aid id developing a healthy corporate life* 


v * 
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^ <*U) The establishment of a tutorial system, while difficult, should h& 

on4 students thereby placed under the personal care of professors &to% ? 
teachers chosen for then strong moral character and to whom this shall 
I' ^ regular part of their required work. 

X (^V) The establishment of a department of health or physical education, either oa 
the university or college Ksk, with required courses’ of study and practice* 

' s- University ft id and the development of physical activities of an intensive , 

typo ©uitJablo to a congested are«with an adequate staff consisting of 
eithe* 'university or college proftjsajps and a physician; thus providing in a 
measure for the medical care ona health instruction of students and the use 
of their spare time ir health recreation. 

fv) The promotion W inter -collegiate activities and competitions both physical and 
1 literary on a large scale so that much larger numbers than now may taka' 

pari and become interested. 


Gunn, J. W. 

> My experience is limited to schools. Generally speaking I am opposed to the 
hostel system, and especially so in large towns, where boys are exposed to many evil 
induenc s. The control exercised by superintendents is rarely efficient ana in cases 
Where boys are accommodated in scattered huts, e.g. f at the Broja Mohan Institu- 
tion , Bari sal, cannot but be merely nominal. It is true that in some eases the hostel 
buildings provide far better and more sanitary accommodation than the boarders 
could get in their own houses, but this is by no means the general rule. I frequently 
ace boys herded together in squalid huts that are fit- only for cattle. 

The tendency to crowd into towns should be strongly discouraged. Where a large 
mofussil area is not well served with high schools, hostels of a good, but not tod 
pak-tial a type should be attached to selected Bchools with the assistance of a Govern- 
ment grant. X see no reason why the English bonrding school system should not be 
introduced on a small scale. The advantages of country over town need no enumera- 
tion. 


Gupta, TTmes Chandra. 

First part, “ no.” 


Haldar, Umrs Chandra. 

;ITes. The so-called licensed messes in Calcutta and elsewhere should be abolished. 
Hostels in connection with each college must be started under adequate supervision 
of the college authorities ; students should always be allowed to live with their parents 
and their legal guardians who are really interested in their welfare. ,If corporate life 
tiakeft Students act in a body for good it also makes them act in a body for evil, €.g. f 
rtudents 1 strikes. Some vices are sooner learnt in the hostel than at home. Only thooe 
tudents who do not live with their parents or guardians really interested in their well-being 
hould be made to live in the hostels, each accommodating only 25 boarders, and One X 
uperintendent, as otherwise individual attention cannot be paid to the boarders ! 
'he superintendent should be a member of the instructive staff. His attainments 
oth ibteflectual and moral should be high. Hostels should be situated in wholmosxiO ,i‘ 
>calitica. There should be adequate arrangements for proper physical exercise fn 
Snnectfion with each hpstel. ; • / ’ 'jr\ 

1 ' ' v ■ \§‘ , J ' , 

; I;yv.' ' * Hablbv, a. h. | . 

| : #^;;eoiidteiS8 of life of Muhammadan students 4 Calcutta seem |p me on tio 
compare favourably With ■ those . of students in other ccnntries when doe r^s*d 
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Is had to the climatic and other local conditions. Those who stay in Government 
hostels have so little to complain of that there have been frequent requests to be per- 
mitted to remain in the hostel during the vacation. There are students who are beggarly 
poor, but in most student communities individuals are to be found struggling in distress- 
ing circumstances. There is abundant endeavour to entertain and provide recreation 
for the students in Calcutta, coitainly in the better colleges. 1 do not consider that any 
revolutionary plan is necessary tor the improvement of the conditions of student life. 
And it is unlikely that in the competition between colleges there will bo any slackening 
in the endeavours made by the authorities and the students. There should be only the 
greater vigilance on the part of ' Government to secure that in its colleges and hostels 
the authorities are required to maintain the best standards in thoir duties and relation* 
ships. In our hostels there have been very few instances of serious misconduct and there 
is no reason to believe that our students are exposed to usks and temptations which are 
not incidental to student life elsewhere. 

An additional safeguard agamst such risks would be the provision of religious instruc- 
tion for one or two periods a week in a purely Musalman institution like the Madrassah, 
anri the making compulsory the “ Night ” prayer simultaneously in the prayer-room in a 
purely Muslim hostel. 

The conditions prevailing in some of the menses are not satisfactory. The super- 
intendent is often a senior student and is unable and unwilling to exeitis© the 
supervision which is requisite lor the proper conduct Ot snQh places." Tt is desirably 
that all mosses be attached to colleges and that they should be Yisil/Od periodically by 
the inspector of messes. 

It is also desirable that the college authorities should satisfy themselves that the 
alleged guardian is capable of standing in such relationship to the student. 


Holland, Kev. W. E. S. 

Most emphatically — “ Yes.” See my answer to question 1. 

The only cure I can see is the strict requirement that students shall live either 
at home or in small, healthy and well supervised hostels, with playing fields attached. 
Largo masses of students herded together in scantily supervised barracks give only 
so much wider opportunity for the Bpread of moral contamination and political dis- 
affection. I believe a tutor seldom knows well more than 80 or 40 students. This 
suggests what should be the natural limits for the size of a hostel warden’s charge. 
And, however well staffed, I do not believe that any college much exceeding 200 can 
really preserve that living social unity, the introduction into which is so important * 
a part of the education of those living under Indian religions and cast© divisions 
Further, the hostel warden must not be your youngest tutor or demonstrator, but 
the* strongest member of your staff. His is the most difficult and responsible of 
all the varied tasks that devolve upon those in charge of university education. And 
until athletics <and the activities of corporate college life have acquired a far stronger 
hold on Indian opinion, the development of these two factors in college education 
must be largely the personal responsibility of the staff. Further, the hostel is # 1 © 
natural centre for the cultivation of the religious life. Few things have been more 
disastrous in Indian education than the exclusion of religious influences and envirofo- 
ment in education in other than missionary institutions. In India at least ©du*sailQi& 
can never be healthy or natural till it is religious through and through. Th© eager- 
ness with which sympathetic Christian teaching is welcomed is evidence "endhgh 6f 
the spiritual hunger of the Indian student. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. 

The conditions under which the majority of students in Calcutta |lve arfc 
tcriouf? to their physical health, (I hare no experience of elsewhere in BehgUtt* IshM'% 
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ju/ grounds for supposing that the^ < onditions undermine “ traditional morality and 
family tie®-”) The causes to which this is to be attributed are as follows ^ 

(a) The poor housing accommodation at their disposal. The houses in which they 
mostly livt/ are in the congested paz*t? of the city, the rooms are filled to; 
their utmost capacity ; the staff of servants is inadequate and the rooms 
and passage and staircases are generally dirty .nd sometimes filthy, whilst 
the sanitary accommodation is in an indescribable state. 

(ft) The difficulty of getting efficient cooks is great and the cook is therefore on 
unmanageable despot, JLectaroe begin at 10 or 10-30 in the morning, and 
breakfast perhaps the largest meal in the day, is served close to the lector 0 
hour. The students hurriedly bolt their food am 1 rush to the college 
, Indigestion and anaemia remit, When breakfast is still later, as it not 

infrvquciitiy is, they gobble down some sweets. 

(c) The playing grounds in the north of Calcutta, where the vast majority of 

students live, do not provide playing^ space for one in every ten of the ^ 
students. Nine-tenths, possibly more, of tne students take no exercise at all,: 
except that some of them gently swing dumb bells for a few minutes 411 the 
morning. 

(d) Many of the students habitually overwork i nd from boyhood have been 

encouraged to do so«by their parents. Most parents in Bengal prefer that 
the only exercise their sons should take should be walking to school and 
back. <l A good boy ” in Bengal is one who works well in school, plays no 
games, comes straight home and after tho shortest possible rest spends most 
of the rest of the day reading with a tutor. 

(e) Students begin the freedom of university life at an ago when they are only 

school boys. This is not good for their characters and exposes them to 
temptations earlier than need bo. 


Htjq, Tlie Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul. 

I am very strongly of opinion that the conditions under which many students, 
fpcoially Muhammadan students, live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal are such as 
to undermine traditional morality, and are deleterious to the character and physical 
health of students. It is unnecessary to suggest remedies in detail, for it is udwv 
admitted on all hands- that the chief remedy for such a state of things lies in the 
residential and teaching type of universities, modified wherever necessary to suit tho 
recrements of different areas of the Presidency. The evils of the present system, 
are telling most heavily on Muhammadan students, who are too poor, generally, to 
fiye in the few hostels which now exist, and for whom other arrangements for board , 
and lodging are notoriously inefficient. - •; 

>, Hydari, M. A. N. 

I have heard that the conditions under which many students live in Bengal are 
morally and physically injurious to the students ; the only remedy is good cheap hostefs 
under good Indian supervision. ’ The superintendents should be men of great personal 
iqagnetism and respected by the students for their character. 

Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad* 

Students of this province mostly live in villages and come of vary poor 
lanuhes, Before their entrance to the University and residence in the hostels their 
atendard of living is generally very simple and pmm- With the very beginning of 
husptei life they begin to feel a marked contrast between Jto**-*w*J — 
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where they have been brought up and the big pucca building of the hostel whajre" 
they reside. This change m the standard and manner of living produces a very bane* 
ful moral effect which undermines the corporate family life of the students and in- 
directly tells upon their very moral constitution. Besides the contrast between 
their past and present mode of living, the personal character of the superintendent 
is responsible to a very great extent for the defects of hostel life. In our anxiety 
to accommodate our students comfortably we lose sight of the fact that we are 
transferring our students to a sphere wher* they cannot at least feel at home. They 
are only like wild birds in a golden cage. To remedy the evils 1 

(a) First, the residence provided for students should be constructed with due 

regard to the average income and standard of living of the people in general 
of the locality where 4 ne hostel may be situated. I particularly insist on 
this, 

( Note . — Jn Calcutta though it is not possible to construct a building of simple and 
f plain structure the simple and plain mode of hostel life may without any 

difficulty be enforced.) 

( b ) Secondly, the work of the superintendent should be subject to a close scrutiny 

and inspection by a Government executive officer, not lower in rank than a 
sub-divisional magistrate, in order that the hostels may bo quite free from 
the seditious influences they are How-a days found to be subject to. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

Students who have to live away from their parents and relations do not oftentimes 
live under very healthy conditions The influence of the family is reduced by the dis- 
tance and young minds are liable to the risk of coming under unwholesome influences. 
Want of proper food and exercise go in numerous cases to affect the health of the students. 
In a large city like Calcutta these influences may be mo^e operative tlnn in the mofussii. 

Such students should be accommodated in hostels and messes >ndoi the control of the 
college authorities. The cost of living should be modern,*'* and suited to the student’s 
station in life, care being always taken that they aie not bi ought up in habits of life 
which are more expensive to them than those to whit h they are accustomed. Luxury and 
unusual comfort should be discouraged. The supervision of such an institution shouM 
be placed in the hands of persons preferably teachers, who are respected for their character 
and temper and capable of sympathising with the young men under their care. They 
must be in a position to impress upon the students the benefits of cleanliness in life and 
purity of conduct more by example than by precept 

Student societies, inexpensive out-door games, social service and development of 
co-operation and fellow-feeling among students will go a great way, to improve Student 
life in this province. 

The hostels and messes should be visited occasionally by non-official gentlemen of 
education, culture and influence who aie interested m student life. 


• Irfan, Mauivi Mohammad. 

Yes. This should b* attributed to the indifferent character of some teachers, bad 
association and want of moral traiuing. The best remedy I think is to place the student® 
under men of good character. 


Irons, Miss M. V. 

The conditions of living in Calcutta have an injurious effedt on the health Of 
many students. This is due to want of pure air, unhealthy surroundings, and Jack of 
opportunities for physical exercise. A number of hostels should be built so as to 
accommodate all students and some form of physical exercise should be 
compulsory. * 
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■p student should be admitted to tfc j University who cannot fee accommodated in 
^ho hostels oar who does not reside with h’s parents or near relations* 
i % The hostels in which the students live should form part of the college* and 1*0 
situated near to the eohege. The hostels should be periodically inspected by tmS* 
yfer^ity professors, and selected members of the medical profession* 

Ample provision should be made for the accommodation and treatment of sick 
students. 


Ira. The Htm’hle Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiki. 

I have uo knowledge ci b^tel life it* Calcutta, but so far as Madras is con- 
eerr ed. I have no reason to complain against the condi f ions prevailing here. I am 
afraid too much i oportance Is being attached to “ traditional morality " and 11 family 
tie*.” It is Cine that their cramping effects upon individuality were removed and 
students allowed to move with each other fioolv and congregate in a place where 
they can have a common mes^ and common parsons, subject of course to the guidance 
end flimorviaion of Rvmnathctic •nrofcwRors^ 


Kab, Sites Chandra. 

No, I do not think that the conditions of life of students in Calcutta or elsewhere 
in Bengal are deleterious to the character or physical health of the students. 


Khan, Aeul Hashem. 

* 

T do consider that the conditions under which students live both in Calcutta and 
elsewhere in Bengal are in many causes such as go to undermine traditional morality and 
family ties and often prove deleterious to the students' character and physical health. 
The result is due to classes of influences : — 

(а) The enlightening effect of liberal education and educated society inducing a 

revolt against ignorant customs and authority of tradition® and existing 
conditions of society. , 

(б) Undesirable company, unhealthy surroundings and want of proper advice and 

guidance. 

v The following remedial measures suggest themselves to me : — 

(i) Ampler provision of hostel accommodation at moderate cost and under proper 

supervision. 

(ii) Provision of playing-fields and encouragement of sports. 

fill) Encouragement under proper supervision of such outdoor activities as Boy 
Scouts ” 

fiv) Encouragement undar proper guidance of such philanthropic and patriotic move* 
meats as f * Servants of India,” “ Servants of the King,” etc. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman. 

Ye®. Most students live in unhealthy quarters of tbo city in houses which under* 
mine their health owing to the dirt which surrounds them, t favour the creation ©I 
hostels in healthy places under the supervision of men whose character is above reproach 
hold a high place in the estimation not only of the public at large, hut also 
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Ko, Taw Sein. 

.. The system of having licensed hostels, as at Oxford and Cambridge, should he 
Adopted. Proctors and deans should also be appointed to secure wise guidance in mattery 
of moral principle and personal hygiene. , ; > * 


Kundu, Rai Rejoy Nakayan, Bahadur. 

In Calcutta and in other cities of Bongal the bulk of students live either in hostels 
or in messes recognised or otherwise or in private lodgings. In Calcutta there Are some 
messes attached to the colleges and a few hostels. The hostels contain very frequently 
from 50 to 250 boarders and they are under one superintendent, sothat 'w 
becomes totally impossible for him to keep a watchful eye over the doings of all %h© board- 
ers. In the attached messes there is no superintendent and even when there is one her 
does not look after the boarders at all as his post is honorary. The result is that students 
when they first come to prosecute their studies in Calcutta or other towns have nobody 
to look after them or to take the place of their guardians so they are left free to do what- 
ever they like. Many youths thus fall an easy prey to temptations and contract bad 
habits without receiving any check from anybody. As the only connection tying then* 
to their family is in the receipt of money from their guardians, the guardians remain 
completely in the dark as to what they do. It is not seldom the practice of these 
boys to demand from their guardians more money than is necessary for them. The 
guardians without making any enquiry send any amount asked for so that even 
after meeting their expenses they have a surplus left to spend in luxury and extrava- 
gance. The localities in which the messes and hostels are situated are far from being: 
satisfactory. Due regard is not p^id to sanitary conditions in the selection of buildings' 
and the food on which the students live ir not always proper. These circumstances 
have contributed largely to undermine traditional morality and family ties and have 
also proved detrimental to the character of the students in Bengal. Want of religious 
education, a total absence of faith in the existence of God and a general indifference to 
spiritual matters form the primary cause of r-he present deplorable situation. 

The keeping of a paid superintendent in all messes and hostels should be made com- 
pulsory and he should have under him not more than 40 students and his functions and 
status should bo such that he may bo called the •<& facto guardian of the students. Hostels* 
and messes should bo so situated as to admit free passage to light and air and should have 
spacious grounds attached to them. Physical exercise should be made compulsory. 
Religious instruction should be introduced. The superintendent should receive all money 
from the guardians of students to meet their expenses on all counts and should keep regular 
accounts separately for each student. The students should all have uniform dress and 
their food should bo simple, but nutritious ; luxuries of all sorts should be discouraged. 


Kundu, Puenaohandea. 

''t/ 

I have no knowledge of the present conditions under which students live in Calcutta, but 
I have a fair experience of students living in the mofussil— I do not consider that Chert 
conditions are such as to undermine traditional morality and family ties* or to be injurious 
to the character of the students. When they do not live in the “ hostels ” of “ attached 
messes/’ they, as a rule, live in their ovra homos, or in the houses of near relations, pj 
in private lodgings where they get board and lodging either free or in return for Aourt 
work done. In my experience of college students (in Rajshahi and in Chittagong) extend 
fog over seventeen years, I hare not come across any case of a student : lost hk 
character or sense of morality on account of living outside the host el. 


■coKB|tio»s Oi’- sitmjteb uni at bbngaj.. 


Kvm>v, PUFFAatAXDEAr--COW<€?, — L aHIRI, GoPAfc O&ANOKA. 


Under the existing condition a student, unless he J’vcj in the college hostel or moss, 
has to live at a place which his guardian ucnsiders to be suitable and it cannot be imagined*; 
that a guardian will allow liis ward to live at n place whore the conditions are such W, i 
would spoil his ward. v " 

But it must be admit led Mi at the sanitary arrangements o£ many of these houses a 
bad, and as a consequence of this, the, physical health o* nnuu students dues suffer. Most 
of the people of the country have an insufficient and inaccurate idea abou f rules of hygiene 
and in those ea»es where these are known in theory, they are not put into practice partly ' 
on account of traditional lethargy and partly on account of want of means. 1 do not 
consider that the remedy of this state of affairs lies with the University except in tki# 
that it Xian gradually acquaint successive batches of students vith the rules of hygiene 
**,$ thereby help to diffuse hygienic ideas in the country. It 13 for this reason that T 
have suggested in my reply to question 13 that hygiene should be one of the compulsory 
subjects taught in schools. 

The people of the province — specially of the middle class from which our students arc 
rOcrtiitjd — possess indifferent physical health. There is very little tendency now-a-day# .k 
in the country to improve the health by suitable physical exercise and training. Only 
a ©mail proportion of the students take part in such games as foot-ball, cricket, tennis, etc., 
or take other kinds of physical exercise. But 1 believe that if the students are made to 
undergo some physical exercise hy compulsion say for about a year or two, they will them* 
selves realise the advantages of physical exercise and will stick to it, make other© follow 
them and thereby improve their physique. The colleges may contribute to this improve# 
ment by making physical exercise compulsory for all students for half an hour or more. 
Each college must have a sufficiently big ground where all students should assemble in 
the evening and distribute themselves into groups, playing badminton, tennis, hockey 
and other games, both European arid Indian, the remaining students, if any, bmp$J 
engaged in gymnastic exercises under gymnastic teachers. The teachers of the collttg© 
should take part in these games and exercises as Jntimate association with the student# 
will go a great way towards developing comradeship of corporate life. 



Lahibi, Gopal Ghandha. 

Students in Calcutta and outside live in hostels, recognised messes and with 
gut* dians. They are not under adequate care and guidance, except where they liv# 
under parent guardians. When not living with parents, they should live in hostel# 
only, ami the hostels should be under the care of resident teachers and professor# of 
approved character and wide sympathies. Tutorial classes, as mentioned above, should 
beheld in the hostels, so that students may more freely and closely come in con tael 
with their professors. The hostels should be built within the compounds or in neat 
Vicinity of the schools and colleges, and thu gymnasiums and play-grounds they must 
maintain should afford facility to all students for physical culture. The example, $1 
the guardian professors and teachers, and their constant presence among the tri^danwy, 
will nave a healthy influence upon their character and conduct. The guardian teach#?# 
should also superintend the play-grounds, and sometimes go out on excursions accom* 
jpanied by their wards. \ 

This alone can secure the desired amount of moral, physical and disciplinary trainer ’ 

;••• _ ' " ■ *; 

The superintending professor^ should be inmates of the hostels or have their 

quarters close to the hostels. 

Half-an-hour, morning and evening, should be allotted for religious meditation and 
practices. A godless education, especially in India, is not likely to hear tk# best 
lesnlts. Sanskrit scholars and maul vis, of recognised religious habit#, should fee re* 
quisitioned to explain and lecture upon religious principles itt the hostels. 
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Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra. ' 

The present conditions of student life do undermine traditional morality, by which 
„X ,, ( mean sense of duty to the members of one’s* family and .society, and slacken 
family ties. This to some extent is inevitable. The idea of the joint family, 
which was regarded as the unit of the Indian social^ life, is now gradually being 
replaced by individualism. The danger is that no other sense of morality is taking 
the place of the old traditional morality and family ties, and the students living 
away from their family are becoming more and more selfish. This must be 
delfteriouSfto their character. The only thing that can take the place of traditional 
paortalily and family ties is patriotism and humanitarianism. The former is a* 
political question. ' The latter may be cultivated. The latest form of humanitarian- 
ism in Bengal is Jdaishnabism which preaches the equality of mankind by its relation 
with Hod. It would be very well to have a university in Navadwip with the object 
of spreading the idea of Vaishnab humanitarianism in Bengal. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

The conditions under which many students now live in Calcutta and other big 
‘towns are not quite wholesome. Away from their natural guardians the student* / 
go on according to their own sweet will arid pleasure. The so-called superintendents . 
of hostels neither much care for nor are -cared for by the students. A residential unJ- 
Versity is the best cure for the evils which the students engender in their existing 
surrounding. If no residential university be created, the evils can be combated by 
students being placed under good resident professors or warders — their number being 
proportionate to the number of students — lodged in big houses or barracks outside 
the busy city limits with a big compound attached to each hostel, so that necessary 
arrangements for games and sports may be made in the, compound, and also with one 
or two common rooms in which studSnts may have their weakly debates and discussions. 
The resident professor, or warden, should be held responsible for the conduct of 
Students. Guardians should ordinarily correspond with the students through the 
resident professor. Religious training should be provided for in the hostels. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 


The conditions under which many students live is certainly deleterious to the 
physical health of the students. The only possible remedy is adequate housing 
.accommodation. But the general level of living in such hostels should be strictly 
adjusted to the general economic level of our people. 

The evil effects on character ar^ apt to be much exaggerated. In this land of strong 
social prejudices and conservative tendencies it is easy to become unduly alarmed at the 
general Bohemian character which affe ts, more or less, the average student life every- 
where;' * 

The senior graduate students may also be utilised to form the nuclei of small messes for 
a number of under- graduate students. It is necessary to have an organic and vital basis 
for a proper development of the social life of students in Calcutta. In this connection 
Professor 1\ Geddes’s remarks at the Universities Congress of 1912 should receive careful 
, attention. * 


Mahtab, The Hon'ble Sir Bijtay C&and* . . J 

I do not think that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta 
and elsewhere in Bengal are favourable to their moral development. Much improve* 
ment has already been made in this respect by the new system of keeping attached 
boarding houses, but I am not sure whether all schools and* colleges are provided with 
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•such boarding houses at pre&aut and whether these hofrdmg houses are PufBcient 
to give the required accommodation m wery case. To allow’ the students to live in 
mfobwute comers of the city amidst unhealthy surroundings and a heterogeneous 
multitude, far away from the eyes of then tutor*, and guardians*, is to jeopardise their 

a ysicai, intellectual and moral culture. Every college or school which should he OH 
iegral part of the University must have a complete mechanism in itself for the 
physical, intellectual aod moral devclomaeiit of the students. They should be situated 
at a safe distance from the contaunT.ated atmosphere of a city, each comprising 
within its *iuva, a board mg house lot the students, professors’ quarters where pro* 
feasors who live single should be accommodated, a hospital, and an extensive play* 
ground where outdoor gurncs should be p: ctised. The advantages cf accommodat- 
ing tutor# in close proximity to tin. students are obvious — the fonmr being in constant 
touch with tbo latter never lose their influence and control and the students being 
buitoiiently mulct the eyes ot U«ur tutors have seldom any opportunity to go astray. 
Besides this, thue should ho one or more tutors (is nifty be necessary in consideration 
of tin uumhr of students in each moss) living with the students m the same mens 
to look to their discipline and comfort. If all the schools and colleges can thus form 
a sep^jrat colony for themselves, the students may live and move m an atmosphere 
that is purely intellectual and free from the numerous evil influences of a city. It 
will no doubt deprive them, to a certain extent at least, of tbo multifarious experience 
of a city life, but they will get an excellent opportunity of cultivating the comradeship 
of a cot p orate life as well as other advantages mentioned above. For the better moral 
emd intellectual culture of the students holiday classes may be held at intervals to dis- 
cuss the i xml and economic problems of the country and to impart moral and reli- 
gious lessons, and it will be compulsory on the students to attend a certain percentage 
of these discussions. Keeping in view, however, the peculiar family ties in India, somo 
relaxation of the above system should be made in the ease of those students who live 
with their families. They should be allowed to attend schools or colleges from their 
respective homes and oven the students living in the college boarding houses should b<y 
giw e some day*. off at intervals to return to their home. Unattached messes should be 
allowed to exist where one finds that though away from colleges they are properly 
managed and have one or two teachers icsiding tlicrt as resident superintendents. 

I do not think that the conditions under which the students live at present have 
ft baneful influence on the family ties. 

Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

/ The ctsdiiions under which many students live in Calcutta and in other large towns 
have s'*ti injurious influence on the health of many and on the moral character of some. 
Dy spepsia is a very common complaint of our students, and this is in many cases due to 
thft ill-cooked food with which they are served in hostels and messes. It is not only 
attorney to see to the quality and quantity of food-materials, but also to their prepara- 
tion. Their tiffin should consist of more wholesome food than sweet-meats obtained : 
from the bazar. Physical exercise should be made compulsory. 

The temptations to which the students are exposed in tow ns coupled with the absence 
of home restraint s sometimes prove too strong for them. Wise guidance in moral and 
oth#r matters should ra-it with the ju peri n ten dent of the hostel and great care should 
betaken in the selection of this officer. Facilities should be provided for innocent amuse- 
mints and healthy recreations and activities like sports, outings, music, bioscope shows 
and magic lantern exhibitions. 

Maitra, Herambachandra. 

The phrase 44 traditional morality " is very vague. Western education has produced, 
hud must produce, a change in the ideas and sentiments of those who have come under 
its' influence. In many respects it is decidedly a change for the better. If the; 
demo«r4tfe epirit which now prevails all over the world— not in practical life 
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but also in literature— has sometimes manifested itself among our students in 
undesirable form, it ought to be noted that this is not confined to university students* 
It has also affected those who are outside the pale of the University ; and if tflfe i 
morality of young men living in largo towns as students were compared with that of 
yoilng men living an idle life in villages, I believe it would be found that the former set 
a clofis were morally superior to the latter. An attempt should be made to put down . 
smoking among students and to prevent them from attending theatres where, women of j, 
ilbfam® are employed as actresses. As to indulgence in intoxicating drinks, it is hardly 
known among our students. Still Government lias taken a step in the right direction in 
ordering that there should be no liquor shops between Beadon Street and Bowbazat 
Street, The area should be extended to Bagbazar Street as its northern and Dhurumtola 
Street as its southern limit, and all theatres of the class referred to above should be 
removed from this area. 

An attempt should be made to secure the services of teachers and of other men who 
may be regarded as competent to exercise control over young men, as superintendents of 
students’ boarding-houses. 

Physical exercise should be encouraged and, within certain limits, enforced by coqpges ; 
'and there should be medical officers for the supervision of all boarding-houses. 

Debating clubs and excursions under the guidance of professors should be organised 
by every college to develope a hoalthy corporate life. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 


Yes, in many cases they are the following : — 

(а) Temptations of city life. 

(б) Absence of home influence and of proper guardians. 

(c) Evil company. 

(d) Bad and adulterated food. 

There should be a resident superintendent in each hostel who ought to be a man of 
unexceptionable character. There should be occasional excursions into the country in the 
company of responsible professors. It would also he well if arrangements could be 
made for the students to pass their holidays in a health resort or sanitarium in the com- 
pany of some professor. 


Majumder, Narj^drakumar. 


Yes. Briefly the causes are as follows : — 

(a) The ideal of “ home ” life has been degraded. 

(b) The students, even when living with to© family, spend much of their film© in 

amusements outside. 

* (c) The purity of family connections is* 1 not utilised or taken full advantage o|. 
With the University (or the Government), the advantages of family life are set at 
a discount in the existing system, which does not recognise even an elder brother as a 


proper guardian. 

In the hostels and licensed messes the influences o! family relationships arc 
absent, and the traditions of a new corporate life in the student commuftity which can, 
to some extent, replace home influences have not as yet developed. 

Want of proper, continued and extensive study of Sanskrit literature is the cans© 
of students getting out of touch with the country’s ideals, which again has tflo effect 
of .undermining traditional morality. 


The University should seek to satisfy communal ideals with regard to worship^ 
food, and residential and kitchen arrangements in the attached hostels and messes; 
and never discourage students living with their relations and guardians. In %di§. ; 
ft is the 44 home and the “ community M (or " samaj **) which have sougixt %/ 
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y-ite^lope traditional morality am? the comradeship of corporate life. And the present 
of hoaids where students live far away from the men whom they lctff and 
; ^hpifcere ' in their social relationships is not conducive *to the development of individual 
^character or of civic persorality. 


^ ‘ Mascot Syed Rosf. 

Yes. Most students Jivi; ife unhealthy ouariers of the city in houses which under- 
miOo their health owing tp thdfcirt which surrounds iheuv^I favour the creation of 
• hoateln in healthy places under the supervision of men whose character is &bove reproach 
and who hold a high piano in the estimation ? ot only of the public at large, but also of 
the .indent oonumn ity. 

Mawmdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Chara^. 

The eonilitions under which the students Jive either in Calcutta or elsewhere are not 
conducive to the growth of traditional morality or family ties of Indian life. The hostels 
are no doubt an advantage in that they train the students in becoming self-reliant and 
rekourcefu] ; but want of proper guidance coupled wi th absolute freedom of action in 
immature years presents a serious obstacle to the cultivation of most of those virtues 
which are the main characteristics of Aryan culture and civilisat ion. Family ties are 
easify broken off and a spirit of selfishness and egotism is too early implanted in their 
nature to bo easily eradicated in after life. i have observed the best students coming out 
of b%mes and faring much better in these respects. It is difficult to suggest a method 
which will combine both the systems particularly in Calcutta. The “ attached messes ” 
flhot,td bh gmdually abolished and in each hostel a thoroughly competent man should be 
appointed a decent salary not only to act as guardian of the students, but also to 
impart to them moral instruction and the rules and practices of Indian family life. 
Students should be discouraged from theatre going and attending amusements other than 
athletic sports. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Maukndra Chandra, Bahadur. 

^ Yes. This is due to tijjb want of proper care of the students and to the want 
of proper training in matters of moral principles and personal hygiene. There should 
be compulsory physical training and compulsory training in hygiene. Examination 
on physical exercise should be the test for admission into universities. Establish- 
ment of a- large number of residential institutions is necessary, in which students 
should be placed all the time throughout the course of their study under the direct 
oontarpl of the teachers. Thereby the students can be protected against injurious in* 
fluence and can get fuller opportunities of physical training and can learn discipline 
and comradeship. But such institutions should not be costly. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

The pnvate messes in which many students now reside have a deleterious ©feet 
on character and health. They should bo compelled to live either under parental 
protection or in university messes. I should prefer their living in every case in 
university messes where they will be under the wise giudatti© of superintendents 
in matters of moral principle and of personal hygiene ana w||9 have protection 
against injurious influences, will have fuller opportunities for physical exercise and 
ir»i|rihg, and will further have th© discipline and comradeship of corporate life. 
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I am convinced that the best arrangement for securing the physical, moral anil 
intellectual development of our youth is the creation of teaching and residential univer- 
sities. That the public welcomes the residential system is seen from the creation of hostels 
$11 over India and in the fact that the universities started at Benares and at Aligarh are 
residential in the strictest sense of the word. The system was introduced at Aligarh 
the time of its inception, and the experience of 35 years has shown the success and »d* 
vantages of a residential institution. At present Aligarh provides residence for over 
l‘,000 students and serves as a model for others. The tutorial system which brings the 
staff into intimate relations with the students, the residence of the teachers with or near 
the students, the religious instruction both theoretical and practical, the monitorial system i 
of the students, the organised games and sports, the swimming bath, the students’ union 
and literary and scientific societies, the common dining hall, the fully equipped hospital 
with an adequate medical staff and, above all, the esprit de corps engendered in this 
atmosphere, have turned out men who in the words of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province, Sir Charles Crosthwaito, “ havo the character of being upright and 
manly, loyal to the Government under whose protection they livo, courteous and respect- 
ful without servility, and fitted by their training for the practical work of their life.” 



Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

Certainly. 

There are several causes but the chief causes are — bad surroundings and bad company. 
' We should organise a profession of self-sacrificing men of high character to look after 
the welfare of our students. If European gentlemen join the ranks of this profession, 
it is essential that they should acquire a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. It would 
not be difficult to get suoh men among the Indians. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

Yes ; the causes are as follows : — 

(a) The students are discouraged from living in houses with distant relations who are 
not recognised by principals and boards as proper gpardians. Home influences 
are thus set at a discount. 

(h) Extreme and supercilious supervision of the ins and outs of a student’s life and 

that of his friends and acquaintances which destroys self-respect; repression 
of outside college activities as “ poetical.” 

(c) Lack of education in sanitation, persona! hygiene and personal purity. 

(d) Under -feeding and mal -nutrition in hostels and messes. 

The following steps will help in the realisation of the ideal : — 

(i) In athletics the colleges should supply a supervising instructor. Colleges 

should seek to provide opportunities for play and for correct physical exercises 
through the gymnasium and through supervised play on the college grounds 
as well as swimming where possible. 

(ii) Encouragement of debating clubs, evening gatherings which will contribute to 

the college’s music and art, of dramatics, of a college journal, of college exhi« 
bitions, etc. Inter-collegiate debating, which was first systematised in the 
East. b u ■ : 

(iii) Encouragement of gardening. | if 

<iv) An improved diet in the hostels ; the practice of supplying students with touch- 

eon especially to those Who work for long hours continuously in the labors 
tories. 
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(v) Principals and professors should stimulate activities for economic, educational 
and social improvement bisea on regional surveys, ,/Iho college should form 
a social and civic centre of the collero district; furthering in the mofusail 
plans, for example, for the improvement of hygienic and sanitary conditions, 
the development of cottage industries, the organisation of night schools for 
day-labourers add peasants, civic betterment and country beautification, 
better roads and better a rd more profitable agriculture. 

The present policy of repressing every Kind of social work for which the abundant 
energies of students a*e finding useful occupation, of treating a voluntary student 
teacher of a night-senool cs a “ political undesirable ” saps the roots of discipline and the 
development of a healthy civic ooit», -fence and a robust social spirit o* ttte college. Such 
activities are part of the natural and health,, expansion of college life and if they are not 
recognised as such, but inhibited in an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion the inevii* 
able results are demoralisation, ill-feehng and ward of discipline. 


Mukherji, Panchanandab. 


I can only speak of Calcutta students, as I have practically no experience of students 
Jiving ehcwherc in Bengal. Calcutta students may be divided into two classes : — 

(a) Those who reside in Calcutta with their natural guardians : the only complaint 

in their case is that they neglect physical culture to the detriment of their 
health. I think that a compulsory system of physical training should be 
introduced in all schools and colleges and that students should be required 
to submit a certificate of physical fitness along with a certificate of character 
for admission to the university examinations. 

(b) Those who come from the mojussil and reside in hostels and messes : Home influence® 

and surroundings are the greatest factor in forming and strengthening the 
Bengali character : the student who has to leave his home for purposes of 
education in the metropolis is away from these character-forming influence® 
at a period of his life when the impulses and emotions are stronger than the 
faculties of reason and understanding Now the question of questions is this 
— is there In the hostel or in the mess a substitute for the student’s home 
influences and surroundings ? The answer must be an emphatic negative — 
specially with reference to the large hostels accommodating hundreds of 
students. The remedy appears to me to be two-fold : — 

{l) To afford to the students educational facilities near ( heir home, i.e., to multiply 
colleges in the mof ussil, so that there may not be a large exodus of mofusail 
students to Calcutta. 

(ii) To have small hostels in Calcutta accommodating not more than fifty students 
and under the direct supervision of one or more teachers : such hostels 
should preferably be community hostels where full opportunities should 
be given to observe religious practices. 


Naik, K. G. 

1 cannot say that the traditional morality of the students is undermined in the 
mofussil. There the wise individual guidance of the professors in charge of messes and 
hostels, on the contrary, goes a great w ay in strengthening the character and family ties of 
the pupil. In Calcutta that factor plays very little part, if any at ajU, It would be 
tbmenseJy better, if instead of allowing messes to be formed, all the oollegeseouM provide 
hostel accommodation for its students. If we have residential colleges, all the fear' 
indicated in the question would vanish. For hostels are much better places than messed* 
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Xt hi in the hostels that they learn to be more liberal and derive the far-reaching benefits 
of a wise guidance in matters social, religious and educational, under a resident professor 
superintendent. 

Classes in religious training should be formed and compulsory physical exercise 
should be introduced in all collegos. Each student should satisfy the oollege authorities 
that he takes an active part in some one of tho games, or takes some form of exercise at 
home. This, together with strict hostel Ine, would bring discipline and comradeship 
amongst students. _ * 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 

The 1 conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal 
are not quite favourable to their physical health or to the formation of a strong and pure 
character. In many cases they live without proper supervision, without frequent oppor- 
tunities of coming in contact with superior minds, and are too often left to themselves. 
Tho moral atmosphere and physical surroundings in which they live are in many cases 
unwholesome. No provision is made for physical exercise and training. 

Better organisation and better supervision are necessary. Care should be taken in 
the selection of houses and sites for messes and hostels as rogards locality, ventilation 
and light. Every college should have its own messes attached to it, and these should be 
visited in turn by the professors at least thrice a week when they may have an oppor- 
tunity of talking with the students on moral principles or on personal hygiene ; or some 
.wo or three may combine in a group to look after the messing arrangements for their 
boys. A visiting committee may be formod from the staff of the colleges concerned for 
tho purposes stated above. Facilities for games should be increased in connection with 
every college as well as with inter-collegiato sports and games. Weekly gatherings of 
college-students may be held at some central places to be addressed by men of character. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

The following steps are essential for the development of a healthy corporate 
life in the college : — r 

(a) Hostels should be self-governing institutions. 

(b) There should be arrangements for moral and religious training of students. 

(c) Home life of students under guardians should not be discouraged as now. * 

(d) Professors and students should undertake surveys and work together for civic 

betterment. Both university and oollege authorities are fighting shy of 
the social and educational endeavours of the students. 

(e) Steps should be taken to keep student* within college and hostel discipline. 

In hostels the students by reason of tbeir constant mixing with comrades 
gradually lose their prejudices. Thus they gradually neglect the social 
rules. Very few. among the students become immoral in spite of many 
temptations existing in Calcutta or elsewhere. J 


North Bengal Zamindars* Association, Rangpur. 

The existing mess or hostel rules to some extent undermine family ties as. students 
of tho same family, sometimes brothers and cousins reading in different educational insti- 
tutions, are compelled to live in separate messes. and hostels. This bar should be removed. 
Senior professors should be appointed superintendents of these messes or hostels. Arrange- 
ments should be made to allow the students to live there without being obliged to abandon 
their religious or social instincts and sentiments. Supervision in respect of discipline 
and punctuality, eta, should bo more effective. 
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Pal, The Hon’ble Pai Radii* ChahaN, Bahadur — Ra tm, The HoiTble Mr, Justice 
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# Pal, The HoiFble Rai Radha Ckaran, Bahadur. 

Yes. The causes arc want of sympathetic and j ovmg guidance and in many oases 
poverty. Facilities should be provided for compulsory physical exercise and training. 

Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Abdur. 

I cm unable to answer this question with any confidence os my knowledge of the 
conditions of student, life in. Bengal is ratlu '* out-of-date, but I should be safe in saying 
tb l there is still r om for con udcrablo improvement in thL respect. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

$ 

The conditions under, which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal are not of the best. The school boy 13 accustomed to I've in a joint family where 
he naturally gets support and moral guidance from the family members, and when 
he ent ci a college arid bogins residing in the towns he loses his bearings in a way. The 
causes lea chug to the physical and moral deterioration are the following : — 

(a) Financial state of the students and the struggle for existence. There is a good 
proportion of students who oome to college full of earnest purpose to educate 
themselves properly. Some of them are comfortably placed in life and 
happily bear the strain well. But there is a fair number who do not know 
how to meet the expenses of college education or of monthly board and 
lodging. They have to depend on individual charity and sometimes to 
reside in a private family as an upper subordinate. If these latter students 
are rich in natural gifts, they find help from individuals, colleges and 
universities in the form of scholarships, etc. But if they are not equipped 
with intelligence proportionate to their zeal for study, they make up for the 
lack of intelligence by hard work ; they take no exorcise — they want to make 
the most of their opportunities: They have to look to their studies and also 
to find out the ways and means to support thomselves. Such divided atten- 
tion may result in failures. A disappointed creature is a playground for all 
ills, moral and physical. 

’b) Again, there is a large body of poor students to whom the college work is not 
an end in itself, but is only a means to earn some form of livelihood. They 
w ant to do the most in the shortest period of time and get some sort of a 
degree ; they are often badly equipped physically and mentally and a break* 
down easily follows. 

(c) Others there are (and such students are to be found in all countries) to whom 
* a college degree is necessary to give them a social status : they have before 
them no high standard of education to attain to, they drift along with the 
current of life around. They seem quite satisfied that they are studying 
something, or attending tome college, and it does not matter much to them 
whether they are successful or otherwise at the examinations and naturally 
they have plenty of time in hand for them to run riot with their mental 
** and physical constitution. 

I would suggest the following remedies : — 

(i) Prevention in over-crowding in colleges and in the professions by drafting on a 
certain number of students to courses of agriculture and applied sciences. 
The struggle for existence will not be so keenly felt, the desire to do tho most 
quickly, at the sacrifice of health, would not be so over-powering. What is 
more, it would not be necessvry for every student to go up for the degree 
examination, wherever his natural aptitude might tend. 

" . • <3 2 
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(iij Organisation of charitable societies to support the deserving poor students- 
Tlie&e will replace the present mode of individual charity. 

(iii) It may be possible for the colleges to induce industrial and commercial firms 
who employ intelligent workers, (printing presses, business houses) to give 
^ these boys some work to do (say during the vacations), for which they 
will be paid (and the University might co-operate with the colleges in this- 
respect). The boys could then pay their own way through college and not# 
be subjected to the humiliation of having to depend oh charity. 

The second reason for the present state is this : — Most of the professions, already 
over-crowded, arc taught in institutions which can only admit a limited number of stu- 
dents (c.g.y the Medical College). The number of such institutions in a province like 
Bengal is limited. There are alw ays four times as many applications as vacancies to be 
filled. The result is that only the best qualified are admitted. Therefore, although the 
University allows a student to study medicine as soon as lie matriculates, he has perforce 
to obtain the B.A. degree in order to stand a sure chance of admission into the Medical 
College. The result is that the mediocre student has to struggle along in a course perhaps- 
ill-suited to his faculties for four years before he can join the Medical College. Little 
wonder, then, that he breaks down sometimes. 

More institutions should be opened w here the students could start on the professional 
course immediately after matriculation. 

There is a large amount of ignorance among the youths regarding the elements 
of personal hygiene and morality. They need to be guided, while. they live away from 
home, amidst new surroundings end temptations of town life. To remedy this I would 
suggest the employment on a large scale of medical inspectors of colleges. They would 
be selected with a view to look after the physical w ell-being of the youths and also to 
afford such guidance and help as they may need. It is a fact that a youth confides more 
in a tactful and sympathetic doctor than even in his near relatives. 

Associations, both collegiate and in tof -collegiate, should be formed ar>d encouraged 
by the authorities of the college for physical training, drilling, voluntary nursing and 
philanthropic wort, sports, musical training, and so on. There should be an outlet for 
energy in various forms of healthy occupations and recreations, which would develop© a. 
healthy mind in a healthy body. 

Ray, Rai Biswambae, Bahadur. 

Yes. Some of the causes are : — 

(a) Insufficiency of accommodation. 

(b) Want of strict supervision generally and particularly in personal hygiene- 

(c) Want of place for \ hysieal exercises. 

(d) Want of moral lessons being imparted 1o them. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

.No. Generally speaking, the morality of students living in messes and hostels in 
Bengal, either in Calcutta or elsewhere, is satisfactory. There are no doubt many 
temptations in Calcutta, but I believe the measures at present adopted to guard 
against the injurious influences are sufficient. There are a few who are evil disposed ; 
but I believe no amount of supervision can cure the evil mind. Lectures on hygiene 
and n oral principles are desirable. The greatest obstacle which confronts an Indian 
educationist is the w ell-known antagonism of the western and eastern ideals of student 
life. India and the East generally never countenanced indulgence on the part of students 
in the pleasures of the flesh* Their ideal student is a Bmhmachari , a religious student 
leading a life of celibacy, almost an ascetic, curbing the tendencies to frivolity and sensu- 
ous gratification. The Indian society insisted on the participation of its students in reli 
gjotis practices from boyhood. This is conspicuous by its absence among our school 
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and college students, whether they are living in messes or college hostels. learning 
for its own sake was unknown in India, while this doctrine is preached from the Univer- 
sity and the college?, as if man has to liv ' in a dreamland of nS©r© learning. The object 
of learning must be clearly defined before one is admitted as a student. If the object 
be spiritual cdvaneement, and not mere material civilisation, the student life in messes 
and hostels shall have to be guid >d and fostered, in an atmosphere of spirituality. If 
thu object be as materialistic as in the West, nothing need be done to gain it^Swer than 
the safeguards usually adapted at pr^aent. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 


Tt is universally recognised that the absence of any moral or religious basis is one 
of the greatest cl fects of the present system of education. Godless education has in 
uianv casus nr dor timed traditional moiahty \ nd family tie* and has also been deleterious 
to the character or physical heatlh of tho students, mostly in case* of students living in 
hostels, and also in cases of some families where no discipline is maintained. It is unfor- 
tunate that the recommendations of the Commission of 1882 suggesting the introduction 
of moral education did not find favour with the Government, or the defect would have 
been removed long age . The moral instruction of our students should immediately be 
taken in hand. 80 far as religious instruction is concerned, it should be limited to the 
* common fundamental basis for all religious faiths. Sectarian institutions are r ot desirable 
at the present time ; they will greatly impede tho progress of India in other matters. 
Physical education should also be made compulsory. 

An allied problem is that of civic education, and J can do no better than tefer to the 
English translation of Dr. Kersoherist e in er’ s Education for Citizenship, in the intro- 
duction to which book Dr. Sadler points out, “ This book will be a landmark in the 
history of education. It is a book of ideas which have been realised in practical adminis- 
tration.” Every student should be made to feel that he is an active and useful member Of 
society ; and the head should always be opened through the heart. 

Ray, Rames Chandra. 

I have very scanty experience of student life elsewhere than in Calcutta. Speak- 
ir ' of Calcutta students, I do believe that the manner in which they live, tends to a under- 
mine traditional morality and family tics, and tends to be deleterious to the character and 
physical health of students.” 

Th causes to which I at tribute these are : — 

(a) The absence of men of character from their circle. Students live in mosses as 
outcasts, uncared for or perhaps positively looked down upon by th© local 
residents. There is no social or even formal intercourse between the students 
and the permanent Calcutta residents. 

• [b) The Hj'stem of compulsion whereby students of one institution, rather tlian stu- 
dents of one village or district, mess together. Not much cordiality or kindness 
grows between men of different districts who chum together, say, for a coup] o 
of years or so. 

(c) The neighbourhood of undesirable women and of low class people is a source of 

moral contamination. All unfortunate women should be sliiftod to one end 
of the towns. 

(d) The absence of healthy occupations and amusements, the indifferent sort of houses 

with bad hygiene in and about; them, the indifferent sort of food supplied and 
the indiscriminate menu drawn up by themselves — in accordance with their 
appetites and length of purse, rather than with the needs of their body. 

Boys are very imitative and unconsciously imbibe habits and traits of character. 
It is very important, therefore, that in their midst must be placed men who can command 
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love and respect. There are many kinds and classes of people who can command love 
and respect, but it is impossible for the educational authorities to keep and retain hold 
over all kinds and sort# of people. The only class of men, therefore, upon whom the 
authorities have strong hold and who are best able to command love and respect is that of 
teachers. 

But jjdth regard to teachers and professors ( I refer to Indians) in this country, 
there arfewur drawbacks : — 

(i) The pay they receive is inadequate ; hence, they are compelled to live almost 
shabbily and to have recourse to writing note-books or u keys” or giving 
.pphuto tuition. This leaves them little leisure and less heart for their routine* 
* work. And this also has caused the teaching profession to be the happy 
hunting ground for would-be lawyers, or for those eas% loving, physically 
weak men who would be failures in other walks of life. 

(ii) ^ a class they lack enthusiasm for their profession and love it because it enables* 

them to live. v ' 

(iii) They lack up-to-date knowledge of all that is happening in the world to-day in 

matters educational — having neither the money to subscribe for up-to-date- 
books and journals, nor the leisure nor the inclination to be up-to-date, for 
their emoluments scare away all. such. 

' - „ (iv) They are as a class ease-loving, physically indifferent, and positively averse to 
games and sports. 

(v) They are most of them married and possess a regular army of children by the,, 
time they enter the profession. 

Granting, therefore, that it is teachers who should be in charge of students messes- 
and remembering the disabilities that teachers in this country labour under, we must 
inevitably fall back upon European teachers imported from the best educational institu- 
tions in England, Unmarried European teachers (or teachers whose wives are at home) 
who are well known for their sympathy towards students and who have sportive ten- 
dencies should, for the present, be put in charge of students’ hostels and to each such 
European teacher should be attached two Indian teachers to bt: specially recruited on 
high salary. These Indian teachers will gradually replace the European teachers. The- 
reeruiting of Indian teachers in future should be on the principle of the best pay for 
the best man. Unless this is done, unless the profession of teaching be made sufficu ntly 
attractive and honourable, we must choose between the two evils — viz . , that of angli- 
cising our boys with an eternal round of European superintendents pr that of having a* 
sham superintendent in the person of a hungry, needy, indifferent school master to whom 
the salary he gets for the purpose is of greater moment than the interest of the boys. 

1 will have the superintendents mix freely with the students, participating in their 
joys and sports, in their trials and tribulations. There may be separate kitchens, but the 
dining hall must be one — in which the superintendents shall dine with the boys although 
at sufficient distances to preserve the rules of caste. Some kind of prayer must be made 
compulsory. I will eschew luxuriously furnished apartments or costly furniture. As 
much conformity should be kept up with regard to their mode of living in these boarding 
houses as can possibly be done in imitation of the primitive simplicity of an ordinary 
Bengali’s mofussil home. Neither the rigours of asceticism nor the luxuries of a palace has 
any place in the temporary homes of Bengali students. 

The mistake is too often made of looking upon grown boys as spoon-fed babies to be 
birched at pleasure. The time has come w hen a change should be made. Students should 
bo trusted largely and their sentiments and feelings must be respected scrupulously. 
Informal gatherings, constant personal communication with students by the superin- 
tendents, occasional festivities when possible, should be the standing features of all board- 
ing houses. A broad-heart ed sympathy, a genuine love for the scholars develop© comrade- 
ship and ensure the best discipline rather than omnibusfuls of ukases and circulars. The* 
essential point is that the superintendents shall not live in the seclusion of their chambers, 
but must be with the hoys, among the boys and about the boys always. I know of 
teachers whose magnetism has been the best of correctives against vices and the best 
of incentives to higher morals. Would it be possible for, say, the Reverend Brothers of 
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tb© Oxford Mission or oi SVint X&v’era to undertake this duty of aoting as supers 
Intend ent3, it being always stipulated that all proselytising work be given up in the 
boarding houses ? i mention them by the way as the class of material I would welcome 
to be superintendents o f boarding Louses, 

■In reply to question 18, 1 have tried to answer a grdat portion of this. Besides what 
is stated there, I would lay stress on the following points: — 

(i) Food.— Consist en My with tue length of their purse, the beat diet scales should 

be prepared for the use of si u dents. This can bo done by ha ring a large number 
of recommended Indian we /? ms or by having medical men of the locality take 
intei eat in these poor students ; id instruct them from time to time. Adul- 
teration, had cooking and unusual pilfering are \ orv common among privately 
managed boarding houses. I cannot speak of Government, boarding houses. 
Sure! something should he done in this respect. 

(ii) Physical exercises. — If n ebical examiners are appointed to schools, the stu- 

dents’ health should be examined periodically and the amount and kind of 
exercise proper to each should be staled. In the absence of such an organisa- 
tion, the Y. M. G. A. may bo asked to organise sports and gymnasiums. At 
any rate, each boarding house should have a play -ground and gymnasium, 
and physical exorcises must be made compulsory 

(in) I woulu abolish the system of having cubicles. 1 would have halls — the super- 
intendents lying among the pupils. 

(iv) The boy scout movement should be made compulsory. 

It would be possible to make the permanent residents of Calcutta take some interest 
in and feel for the boys, by having in each boarding house a committee of visitors — 
con^ st n partly of teachers of different schools, partly of missionary men, partly pf 
medical men and partly of men of light and leading. Lectures, parties, and socials 
should be encouraged. 

As the object of education is to produce the highest typo of life, I cannot think 
separately of the school or college and the hostel ; each is but the complement of the 
other. That being so, I advocate compulsory residence in the school or college hostel, 
wherever a student does not live with his hona (idc guardian. The main features of such 
ho lei life, in the ease of college students should bo as follows : — 

(A) Till we got the proper kind of teachers trained in Bengal, for a hostel of ono hun- 

dred pupils, a resident European superintendent, with three resident Bengali 
educationists as joint superintendents, should live with the students — sharing 
the same food with the students (except in the case of the European), living 
in the same hall with the students and participating in the students’ games 
and sports. Such superintendents should, by preference, be bachelors. If 
possible, a largo number of smaller hostels is preferable to ono of unmanage- 
able proportions. 

(B) Monitor assistants elected in rotation every month from among the students, a 

common club and organised sports and games- - these should he important 
features of hosteK The internal management of hostels should be left to 
the monitor and, in the club, debates on all subjects should be encouraged, 
including politics, within reasonable limits. Concurrent development of the 
body and brain tlirough organised games and sports, rather than through a 
rigid syllabus of gymnastic exorcises ; a supply of cheerful forms of reerea- 
.. * tion and constant lively occupations during the period of freedom from 

work ; close and constant personal touch with the superintendents, teacher# 
and other men of character go further than abstract moral lessons or lee- 
* fcuros. « 

(C) Diet suited to the needs of the growing boy are a great necessity in this country. 

An< I, wherever possible, the taking of tiffin should be encouraged among 
students. To secure all these, a medical officer or a board of medical visitors 
should be created to visit and help the monitor with advice and guidance. 
Or, standard diet scales may be prepared, out of which the monitor can select. 
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Frequent variations in the menu are also necessary. Regular and systematic 
weights and measures of all inmates must be taken and recorded. It is a 
mistake to attach a low-paid medical officer to a hostel and to expect his 
hearty services. It is always necessary to pay him well. 

(D) Hostel life should, as f£b as possible, imitate the simple life of an ordinary middle 

class Bengali. 

(E) Dimly lighted halls, rather than darkened cubicles for three pujftls, should be used 

for the night’s rest and a superintendent should lie ip the middle of the 
students. 

For the school -boys, the following special provisions should be made : — 

(1) I would have the present high English schools with ten classes and an infinite 

number of sections, split up into middle schools with six lower classes and 
high schools with the four upper classes — so as not to allow grown up boys to 
mix with boys of tender ago. 

(2) In the case of school hostels, no hostel or portion of it should accommodate in 

one hall and under one superintendent more than twenty students. 

(3) Monitors may be selected, but will have fewer powors and privileges. 

(4) 1 will have the hours of study at school considerably curtailed, the dieting 

systematically looked after by trained medical experts, taking of tiffin made 
compulsory and regular weights and measurements kept. The child’s brain 
is only capable of exercising a limited amount of force and, if excessive 
demands are made on the intellectual side, the result is obtained at the 
expense of moral aberration ; while, on the other hand, too rigorous a moral 
discipline is apt to be accompanied by intellectual deficiency, and an inferior 
physique. 

Rat, S^tis Chandka. 

It is a lamentable fact that the morality and family ties of the youthB of 
Bengal have been seriously undermined. But I have reasons to believe that the 
result is due more to social, economic and even political causes than to the conditions 
under which they live in Calcutta and the mofussil. Over these causes, the Univer- 
sity, I am afraid, can exercise very little control. Prominent among the social 
causes are the want of early religious training, the ignorance and “ soft ” treatment 
of parents, and tHe introduction of various kinds of sports, clubs and amusements, 
which, as the means of strengthening social life, are often confounded with the end. 
A vague idfca of democratic equality and corrupt individualism is abroad. The young 
men are chafing under unsatisfied aspirations and are thinking of and acting under 
the influence of vague ideals. The forces that are at work are quite enough to dis- 
turb the balance of young and immature minds. But there are aggravating political 
<*;uwo6 at work. The existing relations between tho rulers and the ruled do not 
conduce to that happy identity of interests which is essential to the well-being of the 
State. These’ have been accentuated by the methods of every -day administration. 
The treatment which self-respecting young men receive at the hands of the agents 
of Government has tended to a Iosb of confidence in the justice of the British adminis- 
tration; and in their impatience to find a remedy they have exhibited an amount of 
temper and excitability which sober-minded parents have found difficult to soften or 
curb, either by persuasion or threat. Tho various imported articles of finery and 
clothing materials have at the same time produced in the minds of the young men a 
sense of false decency which has been unfortunately confounded with good manners 
and gentlemanly conduct. Here also, the means of outward decency have been con- 
founded with the end. The parents experience great difficulty in preventing the 
temptation, and attempts to do so are either resisted or evaded.* To this disturbance 
of the social order, secular education, carried to excess in pursuance of a policy of 
religious non-intervention, has contributed its fair share. For while the young men 
are indiscriminately imitating western habits of life, without adopting the religion of 
the West, they are growing up without the least leaven of religious influence. This 
then is the crowning cause of the ruin of character of our students. 
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*' Reyazuddin, Syed, Qua*i. 

To a certain extent I consider it dees demoralise character and cause health to 
deteriorate. Moral and religious instruction should he imparted according to the religi- 
ous tenets of students. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 


The present system is tolerably good. More opportunities should bo provided for 
physical training. 


Roy, The Hou’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

" I do not consider *that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta 
^nd elsewhere in Bengal are suet' as to undermine traditional morality and family ties 
or to be deleterious to the character or physical health of the students. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 


I do think that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta are such 
as to undermine traditional morality and family ties and to be deleterious to character 
and physical health of the students. 1 attribute this partly to miscellaneous company 
in hostels and in messes, and mainly to the transition from the old order to the new. 
1 would recommend the institution of small hostels for students of the same wav of life 
and thinking and of the same age as the best means of preserving their morality and 
protecting them for injurious influences. A big hostel with a miscellaneous population 
fosters a corporate life of an undesirable kind and should be discouraged. As for the 
need for personal hygiene and physical culture, it is to some extent a question of means 
an.! leisure and largely of the habits of life, So far as it is a question of habits of life, 
improvement in it •- a matter of time and experience ; and so far as it is a education of 
means and leisure, too much has already been done in this direction. A concourse of 
miscellaneous people in an institution, which must therefore he worked on lines common 
to C e whole body of men for which a hostel eaters, is bound to extinguish all that is good 
and node in individuals and to train them up in what is at best the average of humanity* 
if not to expose to the influence of the habits and views of the preponderating element 
in it. 


• Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

A better type of teachers should he provided. 


Sapeu, The Hon’ble I)r. Tej Bahaduk. 

* 


I cannot answer this question with reference to Calcutta or Bengal as I have 
no local knowledge* But if this question were put to me with reference to the 
United Provinces, I would unhesitatingly 3a y that within my experience of the last 
twenty years or so I have not had any occasion to find fault with the morality of 
our young men. I think a large majority of them lead steady and temperate five* 
and I do not think it is correct to say that family ties have been undermined. On 
the contrary, what has sometimes struck me is that our students too much sub- 
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ordinate their individual tastes and inclinations to the will of*, the family. The 
hold of the family in India over the individual is far stronger than outsiders* 
realise. To a certain extant it is desirable that it should be so. Carried to an 
excess it retards the growth of the individual. I do not know whether the expression 
1 traditional morality * as used in this question, is intended to have reference 
to the religious side of the students also. If it has, I must say that I do not at 
all share the view held in certain quarters that our students are growing up into 
irreligious or godless persons. Very often this view is based upon imperfect or 
incorrect data. When authority is not implicitly obeyed the tendency is to attribute 
this to a want of religious spirit. I decline to admit the validity of this point of 
view. My experience shows tlrd> so far from our students being irreligious they are 
much more religious in the working of their mil. I and in the actual habits of their 
lives than we aro entitled to expect from young men of their age. In tact, what 
I hav^e noticed is that there is always too much readiness among them to accept as 
religious truth, whatever tradition and family associations require them to do. 
Some religious movements in the country, which have for some time past carried orr 
vigorous religious propaganda have also not left students untouched. Taking all 
these facts into consideration I have no reason to believe that there is any material 
weakening of the hold of traditional morality or any appreciable alienation from 
religion among the students. Western materialism, which was in fashion a* gene- 
ration ago, does not hold the field now. I am, however, free to confess that there is 
room for imptovement in regard to comradeship, discipline and corporate life. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

My answer is in the affirmative. -Some of the causes to which this state of things 
may be attributed are these : — 

(a) The overcrowding in some of tho hostels and mosses owing to the difficulty 

of providing sufficient accommodation for all non-resident students. 

(b) Tho unsatisfactory arrangements for supervision. 

(c) The -want of suitable play-grounds, libraries or reading rooms in most of 

the hostels and messes. 

(d) Tho personal influence of teachers is very little felt by students outside tffe 

school or the college. 

The following steps may be suggested : — 

(i) The admission of non-resident students into any institution should be strictly 

limited to the number for whom satisfactory residential arrangements can 
be made. 

(ii) The superintendents of hostels and messes should be such members of the 

school or the college staff as arc capable of commanding the respect of tho 
students and of influencing their character by their own example. 

(iii) Satisfactory arrangements should be made for outdoor games and sporte as 

well as for intellectual recreation. 

(iv) Members of the school and the college staff should mix more freely and 

frequently wdth th^ students. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

Yes, in towns, but not in villages. 

Absence of proper guardians and the general poverty of the students are the chief 
causes. 

Good text-books for study, good teachers at school and good guardians at home 
to instruct and inspire with high ideals, more expenditure on playing fields and physical 
training apparatus, and properly supervised host-els will improve matters. 
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Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyarrt&a. 

The conditions under which many students row live are such as to undermine 
traditional morality and family ties ana to be deleterious to the character and the 
physical health of the students Traditional morality jtud family ties suffer because 
the students now living ii the hostels and licensed masses find no opportunities for 
cultivating them. If indeed of thiaauwngement, they are made to livo as members of 
the families of the ; r gurus or teachers, they wdt be a ole to secure not only an effective 
protection against injurious influences, but also a wise guidance necessary for their moral 
welfare. For their physical welfare, arranger cuts should be made at the college by way 
of establishing a common gymnasium and encouraging the pursuit of various athletic s 
sports. For the development ot their corporate life : — 

f ' a ) The reside *Pia! quarters of the gurm and their respective wards should, in the 
fbvt instance, be placed close to the college, so that the constant presence of 
the college before their eyes would foster in them the belief that though 
they have to live separately for getting the benefit of personal care and 
attention of their gurus, they belong to, and together form, one body of 
•which the college is bi t a concrete emblem. 

(b) The teachers should mix freely witn one another aul should have no galling 

distinction of any kind among themselves. The European professors, for 
instance, should have no separate sitting accommodation, and r ,o subject 
sfiould be unduly undervalued, as Sanskrit is now done, inasmuch as a 
professorship in tli is subject carries a much smaller salary than that carried 
by most other subjects, e.g., English, history, economies, physics, chemistry f 
etc. 

(c) Next, the teachers should not only mix with those students under their care, 

but also visit those that live in their own families at. residences and should 
take their guardians into their confidence in all possible ways. 

(d) Lastly, the students should meet one another not only in their class rooms, but 

also in the debating clubs and libraries and common -rooms under the guid- 
ance of their teachers and thereby multiply their intellectual relations, which 
should be supplemented by such other relations as will grow if they also meet 
one another in the gymnasium and on the play -grounds and in social gather- 
ings. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Extension of the hostel system under proper safeguards and a strict system of 
supervision by the Government and the University may be relied upon for the removal 
of the baneful influences under which the students in Calcutta and elsewhere, but mostly in 
Calcutta, live at the present day. X would insist on the professors and teachers living 
with, their pupils in the hostels maintained or subsidised by the Government and the 
University. As it is, hostel life in Calcutta has proved an unmixed evil and much of the 
obnoxious political propaganda, there is reason to believe, has boon hatched in the 
hostels. Hostel system should be thoroughly overhauled before its extension on a large 
scale can.be advocated. 


Scottish Churches College Senate, Calcutta. 

The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta are far from satis- 
factory, but it should be stated at the outset that these conditions have been vastly 
improved during the past few years. Those who have any knowledge of these con- 
ditions twenty or thirty years ago may well be- pardoned for thinking that the 
improvement has not been slight. 



question 17 . 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta — contd . — Seal, Dr. Braj&ndranath 

» : * 

In ordinary oircumstauces no respectable Hindu family, of, however narrow 
means, is likely to receive a stranger student (to live with them) as a boarder. A few 
•students are received into respectable households as tutors, but even this is not often 
met with. The result is that most of the students, who cannot find room in our 
hostels and whose parents do not live in Calcutta, live with more or less distant rela- 
tives who are their guardians. Where the household is satisfactory, traditional p 
morality and family ties are not likely to be very different from what the students have 
been accustomed to in their own homes. Wlure the guardianship is nominal, the only 
hope for the student lies in his all once realising his responsibility for his own life and 
.conduct. In his relatives’ house, he is probably in as favourable 'a position as students 
in other lands for keeping straight under the sense of responsibility. The great 
change from school to university intellectual life should be the passing from a life 
f cmder tutors to one accompanied by much greater free lom. If it were not for political 
troubles, Indian students living under guardians would probably compare not un- 
favourably with those of other lands, especially in their application to study. 

The real difficulty in a great number of cases is the poverty of the student, and the 
introduction of the expensive residential system advocated by some, ignores this 
poverty and fails to take account of the advantage of training of character by means 
•of freedom. The student must live with relatives because he cannot .meet the ex- 
penses of a hostel or mess. Such a student may have to be contented with wretched 
.nocommodation and food, and his health suffers. Quite probably he comes from a 
~%ad school, is imperfectly grounded, knows only defective methods ofd&tudy and his 
lodging offers little or no privacy for his work. If the best of such students could be 
selected and helped, and the many others, who are unfit for literary or scientific 
attainment, were directed into other avenues, the problem of housing students in Cal- 
cutta would not be so serious. They are willing to take wise and sympathetic advice 
in matters of moral principle and of personal hygiene, and often take full advantage 
•of the poor opportunities that, they have for physical exercise. This college has little 
difficulty in the matter of discipline, and in spite of the large numbers something 
has been done towards the realisation of the comradeship of corporate life. That 
becomes easier as the tradition of the collage grows and as the purpose wnioh it stands 
for is more clearly realised. 

The colleges ought to provide adequate opportunities for physical exercise and 
training by securing playing fields in their near neighbourhood. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 


The Indian thrives best in home surroundings and does not bear transplanting very 
well. And if we weigh carefully the dehumanising influences all the world over of labour 
and colonial conditions whenever these are dissociated from the home or tend to break 
it up, we shall not be at a loss to discover that this trait is common to the race, derived 
from the human child’s prolonged nurture in the bosom of the family. Man, in fact, is a 
home-brew in the vat of woman the brewster, or as the Indian would put it, a home-spun 
in the loom of woman the spinster ! And this trait is more pronounced in the so-called 
natural races (and the Indian is still a child of nature without knowing it) than in. folks 
with the wander- lust, with the migratory instinct or nomadic tradition*, 

But, under the conditions as to the distribution and congregation of population that 
characterise the civilisation of to-day, whether these conditions are sound or unsound 
and are liable to bo reversed or not, the parental home (or guru-yriha , guru-hula) is no 
longer available to the large majority of students ; and to my mind it is well that it should 
be so ; the growing youth should be weaned from his homo, provided the process does not 
arrest or ruin the growth. 

A great-world-tradition, the corporate academic life, calls to him : it is the call of the 
deep. He must cease to be an 1 islander,’ and launch the vessel <Jf his being on the cir- 
cumambient deep that calls to him, the mighty waters rolling ever more I 

Fortunately, however, the student coming from his village to the centre of his district 
or to the capital city, does not ordinarily lose his moorings. Ho associates with others 
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Seal, Dr. Brajendiujnath — amid. 


from his owb district,, or others from his o-w i community,, and as the Indian standard of 
morality is a communal one, the eyo «f the fe n ow- villager or too follow -cast© nian is to him^ 
in his' unsophisticated sip fee, a reminder and voucher of th^ communal conscience. And 
When to this is added the oriental shametaoodnoss and respect for elders (indeed for age 
«as such, and for woman as the mother), it will be easily understood why as a rule the* 
Indian student is free from tb\> vices of dissipation and drink, and has no wild oats to sow. 
Nor is he ill-mannered (except from ignorncc), arrogant, bumptious, or defiant of author-* 
ity or given to c^nieisip, seeding or irreverent v ays in normal circumstances. But he is 
very touchy (all orientals are) in certain matters connected with his honour and izzat, all 
the more so because he must preserve his gentility a* a sort of Palladium against the 
encroachment of racial subjection. Except* wnere he is perverted by outside influences, one 
never has any t rouble with him if one knows how to behave oneself. Taat man must have- 
mistaken his vocation, or mast he the victim of an unnatural situation, whoso relations 
with his Indian students are other than cordial, affectionate, deeply and touchingly human. 

* iliat is the best, reward ot a life spent in teaching on Indian fcoil. And Indian youths wilt 
bear any amount of reproof, chastisement and remonstrance, even in matters touching 
their ancestral traditions or racial pride, it they feel that the chastisement is the chaste- 
ment of lov e. The real trouble lies another way. The old morality of personal temperance 
&nd jicrsonal purity (with tho virtues of humanity, compassion, gentleness, patienco and 
respect for authority) works well under the new conditions of congregate life. But wlieiv 
it is a matter of the truth of one’s conviction, fidelity to principle, courageous adherence 
to a cause, tho sense of corporate life and responsibility, in new situations in which the 
old communal instinct or tho old religious tradition is at fault, and above all, when the 
situation demands that habit of knowing one’s mind and acting on that mind, that courage- 
ous insistence on what is due to one’s self, that determination to conquer circumstance* 
by force of will, which is the essence Of that psychological (not necessarily moral) complex 
which tho Englishman means by character — when this is in quest-, the Bengali student 
fail and fails grievously. A better and more harmonious adjustment between the intellect 
and the will — a conquest of that lassitude, that abulia , to which the Indian temperament 
is so prone, and, above all, the abandonment of that monistic individualism on which the 
Indian is apt to fall brick, whenever group and communal instincts find no scope for work 
— these must be the governing ideas in Why scheme of moral training which means to grapple 
with the hard realities of a difficult problem in racial and social psychology. From the 
educational reformer’s point of view, therefore, it is a good sign of the times that the- 
college student in Bengal is feeling more and more the call to social service, the glow of 
national hopes, and the urge of national ambition in every field— social, economic, 
political and religious. Once these are directed to healthy channels of patient work and 
lo\my service, of wise preparation and readiness to do the lowliest- duty at hand, these 
stininga of a corporate social and national life will draw in currents of fresh air, whiffs 
of ozone, the salt breath of an open sea, which will purify this close atmosphere of its 
(abuhe) miasma of ages, as well as of its new inflammable gases. There aro no other 
morel steps to health and sanity, no other moral protections against the neuropathies' 
tamt and the fascination of crime. But these are only the moral conditions that must be 
satisfied, and themselves they are not sufficient : we must look to the foundations of 
social morality to secure its equipoise and safety. 

For let us not minimise tne character or extent of the evil. These unsettling influence# 
pervade the whole atmosphere of society : the home, tho village, the town,— the market 
and the k&t— the field and the slum, no less than school and university. This unhealthy; 
ferment is destructive of vital growth and preventive of tissue formation. The whole 
social constitution in Bengal must be regenerated. The educationist must contribute 
no mean or unimportant quota to the budget of vital reform : oyily he must make a proper 
diagnosis first. The mere segregation of Bengali youth in some quiet rural academy 
would be no protection against the ravages of this neuropathic disorder: you cannot 
protect h man against the infection of the very air he breathes. The schools and colleges 
do not generate it, neither do they help to disseminate it : they are neither incubator* nor 
carriers. And the diathesis is not simply economic or political, simply religious or ethical 5 
it is a eate of social neurasthenia, » 
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Seal. Dr. Bbajendranath — oonid. 


As I have said, the problem is not merely or even mainly an educational I can 
only deal with it here in one of its aspects. I will confine myself strictly to those causes 
of this nervous break-down which directly affect the students in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
and which it behoved the educational reformer to study for the purposes of the present 
inquiry. These may be briefly noted as follows : — 4 

(a) The Bengali’s diet which to-day falls short in nutritive value of even the low level 
of the metabolism sufficient to keep up the Bengali’s normal efficiency. 

(h) The students’ lack of sufficient food for reasons of poverty. 

(c) The habit of hastily gulping down food, often half-cooked, just before starting for 

school or college in the morning which is responsible for half the dyspepsia of 
our intellectual classes. 

(d) The going without afternoon refreshment, in many cases for want of proper school 

or college arrangement. 

(e) The change in the old custom of morning and afternoon hours of work with an 

intervening rest in the mid-day heat,- -which was adapted to the climate. 

JJ) The debilitating effect of the country’s scourge, malaria, which, some allege, 

* destroyed Hellenic civilisation (the tiny plasmodium, in any case, if not also 
the hook-worm, is to the Bengali what the trypanosome is to certain African 
peoples, lethargising where not lethal). 

.(g) The deadening and dazing effect of learning all things through a foreign medium, 
which leaves the average Bengali boy with less natural elasticity and bright- 
ness of mind, when he leaves school or college than when he entered (a 
systematic mental measurement would settle this point at once). 

(h) Last, though not least, the general disturbance in habits and standard of living, 
with change in the level and pressure of competition, from the rural- agricul- 
tural to the civic -industrial type, which, so far as they have failed to pro- 
duce biological and sociological adaptation, account for the decreasing birth- 
rate and increasing death-rate among the upper class Hindus, as well as the 
prev alance of diabetes, phthisis, suicide, hysteria, and the psycho-neurotic 
diathesis, which are but symptoms of a general uoivous irritability and vital 
depression among males and females aliife, with varying incidence. 

As will be seen, from tho above, there is not much that is wrong with the students 
exclusively as a class : they are rather better lodged and fed and better housed during their 
•school or college days (or hours) than in then homes ; and so far as Calcutta is concerned, 
the health and sanitary conditions of the capital, with its diminishing death rate, are far 
better than those of most other academic centres in Bengal to-day, so much so that any 
educational policy which would have for its effect an artificial arrest of the natural mass 
movement of our college students towards this city would be accountable for a consider- 
able volumo of premature and permanent enfooblementa, unless it could undertake at the 
name time to arrest or reduce the sick rate and the death-rate in so many mofusail centres, 
malaria-stricken, ill drained, often without proper water supply or in other ways insanitary. 

Physical exercises (as apart from the acrobatic® once in vogue) are good, but do not 
go a great way. And, in many cases, it is believed that those who engage in their school 
or college days in violent exerciser in the form of football or cricket in ike Indian weather 
and without a sufficiently nutritious diet (such was the old-t ime gnrcumchhola, gram- an d- 
molassos, but alas for our latter-day stomachs !) fall a prey in after days, when they have 
ceased to practise, to rheumatism, paralysis, neuralgia or some complaint of the brain, 
heart or lungs : not quite unlikely from what we know of the effects of severe labour in 
producing deformity and shorter lives in primitives. This is a matter in whieh a lay 
man like myself who has never sacrificed to either JJscutapms or Olympian Zeus is pot 
•entitled to any conviction. But the belief is worth enquiring into. • 

Among the conditions so deleterious I may mention the following * 

(i) Tho social evil flaunting itself in academics quarters of the town caused much 
mischief some years ago, but this was put down by the fatherly action of the 
City Fathers. ' % 
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(ii) Certain aspects of the theatres hi his country are unsavoury. Bengali society 
will have to improve the .social status of the theatrical profession, as it has been 
improved in other countries. We are behind hand, but by how many decade* 
or centuries, ana whether we are in the Third Empire or the First, or in the 
Augustan age of the Grand Monarque himself 1 cannot tell. 

(ih) In some mofusstl to rus, there are or have boon sources of infection in certain 
messes or host els. As soon as the sources are a* acua, there should be root 
and branch extirpation by the summary expulsion of all the offenders concerned.* 
No cuMcleS or window bars, and no moral suasion, or penitential, fo^ any such 
1 in college precincts. The last only breeds the sentimental villain, tile most 

unpromising of criminals in the oud. Their proper place is a (reformed) 
reformat or > . 

V iv) The cases of drink amorw medical students are much less, I believe, than formerly. 
The mm king of cigarettes received a chock during the Swadeshi agitation, 
widen patronised the ‘ biris 1 as a home industry ! but the cigarettes recovered 
with a bound, with Manchester cottons and Liverpool salt? I There will now bo 
a decline of juvenile smoking. 

(v) The coarse language of the streets, especially of the street Arabs and gamin*, is 
a source of oifenco to modesty ; a& also the customary use of certain indelicate 
jokes and slang terms in common parlance. 

Ever jr school boy, in these circumstances, ought to be trained to a habitual decency 
of speech, <wl also a chastity of honour which would instinctively shrink from looso and 
disiospoctiul talk about; w omen who do not observe the purdah , a talk whioh should bo 
branded as dishonouring and dishonourable. 

Finally, let me say that those who hunt after orgies of secret, vices or indulgences 
among a class so staid and generally abstemious as the Bengali youths of our colleges, 
are hunting the shark, a favourite pa aime not always confined to the nursery. I do not 
kn., w if there arc reports of any social league or vigilance eommitteo on this point. But 
the concurrent testimony of unimpeachable and competent medical men and other experts 
whom 1 have consulted leaves no doubt in my mind as to the truth of the statement I 
have just made. For the rest, secret reports of secret vices, especially in matters relating 
to homo sexuality, sadism and other orgies, are apt to get on the brain of the reporter, 
imidmg to produce in the end a Freudian Complex, which has not boon yet identified, 
and which 1 cannot, make up my mind how to name, w hether as the Father Confessor 
Complex or the Vigilance Agent Complex, or, better compounding the simples in a conooo- 
lion. the Modern Babylon Complex ! And the only remedy yet known in such case m a 
course of Psycho-analysis ! 

Mint is really wanted in the first instance is an experimental study and survey, both 
physical and psychical, of the college and school population in Bengal, alike for the normal, 
the supernormal and the abnormal, in relation to the different social strata and vitality 
classes. This work should bo undertaken by the Department of Experimental Psycho- 
logy in the University acting in concert with the Medical Department. Even the ordinary 
measurements for vision, vital capacity, stature and weight have not been yet under- 
taken excepting certain clinical measurements, on one or two occasions by visitors frojn 
other parts of India (deputed by the Mys we. Government, I believe). Such an investiga-^ 
tion as the one here proposed will be followed by the institution of a child welfare 
bureau, extended so as to include the school-going population as a whole, as well a# 
a college students? bureau. But the survey must come first. Hygienic, economic, 
social* moral, pedagogic reform will come in its wake. 

The University Union and the various college clubs and unions are helping to build 
Up' an academic tradition, however slowly and feebly. Five years ago I observed : — 

u Frequent social gatherings of the lecturers and students are, another pleasing 
feature . . . gatherings either of the whole college or of a large section, with 
sports, gramophone, magic tricks, refreshments, etc. This cultivation of the 
graces and amenities will l>e very useful if it takes away from the morose, 
dullness and heaviness which are often associated with our college studies, and 
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it is in no unsympathetic spirit that I add that one could wish to seer 
literary and dramatic recitations and scientific recreations given a mor© 
prominent place in what profess to be college reunions. It is not enough 
that professor and students should meet, it is also essential I venture to 
submit, that they meet, not as at variety shows and entertainments, but 
in cultivating the lighter graces, the unbending moods, the social amenities of 
literature and art, of science ana philosophy.” 

I would add to the above that my wish has been fulfilled in part by some of the greater 
colleges in the city and elsewhere. 

I may be permitted to continue the quotation. What follows gives an idea of our 
wants in this matter : — 

“ What is wanting. All this is very encouraging ; the materials, the machinery, th© 
scaffolding, arc there ; the co-operation of teachers and students alone is want- 
ing to raiso a noble edifice on lasting foundations. In the common room of 
the • . . college for instance, I find a well-assorted variety of papers 

and magazines. There are the Strand, tho London, the Windsor, magazines 
which might cater for a taste for lighter fiction and ephemera, but literary 
sipping and gossiping have no charm for our prematurely weary youth. 
There are the Spectator, T. P.’s Weekly, the Saturday Review; these might 
whet a more intellectual appetite, but our young collegian is queasy with his 
surfeit of cram. There are the Oon temporary Roview and the Review of 
Reviews, to give a bird's eye view of tiie world movements ot to-day ; only 
the eye is not there. 

The fact is there are no intellectual modes, no passing fashions of thought or senti- 
ment, in oui academic world, — those movements of taste or of ideas which 
constitute tho life oi every modern university. In literature and the drama y 
it is now the cult of Ibsen, now of Maetuhuok, and anon of Anatole 
France. (N.R — This was written five years ago ) In philosophy, it was* 
Pragmatism yesterday, it is Bergsonism to-day, and it will bo Eucken’s 
Meaning of Life and Rthgion on the morrow. {N.JJ . — That morrow will, 
never dawn, it has gone to the limbo of those morrows that never will be, 
and that yesterday that never was.) In art, impressionism, post-impres- 
sionism, futurism, form the legitimate succession. As (razes, furors, they 
come and go, but the fight is ever carried on round the standard of the hour, 
and life kindles life and motion gives off motion.” 

Thanks to the Bengali magazines oariying on triangular combats in litei ary and art 
critioism (as well as in historical research 1), pitched engagements, Dunciads and Baviads 
in which squibs, lampoons, pasquinades, in one word personalities, “ go to and fro like 
shot in battle, n our young collegians have been roused from their phlegmatic slumber 
during the last triennium ! (Jreat is the powei ot Personality in every field ! 


SiscufcD, Dr. C. P. 

I would further recommend that there be a department of hygiene either in con- 
nection with the University or in connection with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion acting as adviser to the University. This department would consist of three 
divisions : — 

(a) Hygiene and sanitation. #/ 

(b) Medical inspection of schools and colleges. 

(e) Physical training. * 

These three divisions might either be directly under the Director of Public Instruction 
or under an additional assistant director of public instruction. Ah present the 
Adviser to the Department of Public Instruction in Physical Education is working 
along these three lines. This has been necessary because of the inability to deter- 
mine the physical training necessary without first understanding and knowing the 



*with regard to hygiene and salivation and the physical condition of ^ 

'hot consider that the conditions under wk*ch students life in Calcutta a flj i 
;>.<j}sfJwh©re in Bengal are such as to undermine the morality and family ties and is 
vdaletedouff to the character and physical health of the students. 

®be present day tendency in schools and colleges is for «m increasingly large 
number to live in hostels and messes. Ibis takes the students away from family ties 
hjit a v&^y early age, ©specially in high schools. Tho hostels to which they go do 
** 9 t, as a general rule, supplement the family training. The hostel superintendent is, 
as A rale, ft poorly paid teacher and ailows the boys to do pretty much as they please. 
f$ Calcutta cento, there are a number of very poor messes without superintendence 
cf’ftspjjr Sort* and especially in Oalciuta, they ar« nssooiafced with all classes and conditions 
Mjpeople have other motives and ideals than those which we ordinarily associate 
Mm students. 

causative factor is the absolute lack of discipline in high schools and as a 
result the high school student goes to the college w itli a lack of that proper training 
unpaid ordinarily fit him for college or commercial life. 

Again, a very poor class of teachers are used as instructors in physical training 
ahd games. No instruction of any kind is given in hygiene. 

■ , ^e.ry liU’e attention is given in schools and colleges to cleanliness and development 
of character which are so essential in educational organisation and so necessary for 
^ppwth and development, especially in the Orient where these factors receive sd 
tittle attention. University inspectors pay little attention to ordinary hygiene and 
sanitary conditions of the schools and surroundings and as a result the school environ- 
ment is anything but good. 

{ ,. As to the steps which should be taken to secure for the students wise guidance in 
*hme natters, there should be a better school environment, clean and sanitary, 
yith 'plenty of light, fresh air, etc. Instruction in hygiene and better opportunity 
# |»b,Y 8 k > >d exercise and training by trained teachers. More emphasis placed upon 
liampline during the period of growth and flexibility of the students, that is, during the 
middle and high school period. 


h Sen, Atvl Chandra. 

V' , ' ■ 

conditions under which the students are forced to live at the messes and 
tostels tf Calcutta and olsewhere are not very favourable to the growth of heafthr 
porai and physical life among them, The reasons are obvious. They have to live 
n crowded cities and towns in the midst of great temptations and allurements, 
rheir minds are often distracted by activities and influences which arc unfavour* 
jdde to the growth of academic life. The following remedies may be suggested ;—*■ 

(ft) The principal colleges under the University should he removed to the 
,, * suburbs away from the distractions and allurements of the town. 

V v (fy The hostels and messes attached to the colleges should bo placed under tije/iJ 
, charge of elderly men of high character whose life would be an example 

,T the students resident therein. . 

The students should be Allowed to participate in innocent games and .•* 
Amusements in which their teachers should also take part. 

\{d) ITbe professors should have their residences close to the colleges and attached 
hostels and they should, freely mix with the boys so that they might impress 
V* their young minds by the example of their own life and character. 
k<-. ($}' :: &egulAr gatherings and meetings may be held ki the hostels" and attached 
-messes presided over by the teachers and professors in which principles 
7 df morality mav be inculcated by discussion and reading. « 

lectures may be dejivwed.outeide «gl«g» hours jand heyond Ae 
, f- course illustrated by lantern slides which votti ifoid at thieome 
■’ instruction and mntemmi to {Jufops. •,,* 1 1 
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Sen, Bimalananda. 
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* In our good old days pupils lived either with their parents or with teachers m nfMI 
guardians who were really guardians, and knowingly or unknowingly they looked alt*!# 
< the physical, intellectual and moral welfare of the pupils entrusted to their 
In Europe they say that boys live either with parents or in boarding bouses under j 
care* But here at present we have abandoned our old system ami have not adop 
l^acticeobtairiing in Europe, and the result is that many of our boys get a smatt T ^ 
1is|iellectual education, but become foppish, oxtravagant, selfish — alike a burden to i 
parents and a cause ot their misoiy. I think intelk juial education without proper 1 
elevation doe$ more harm than good, as in most cases such education is more - 
applied to doing harm to society ; of course when evil habits begin to grow from inside 
it is difficult to chock its growth from the outside. But still it is highly desirable^ ensure 
that hoys live under proper control. Healthy development must ho fostered, but un- 
healthy germs should be speedily removed, if necessary with an iron band. "Jfenpg 
should be devised for this. 9 t 1 



Sen, Bipinbehari. 

I think that the hostels or attached m^ssos should not bo too big. KigJ 
should bo divided info blocks, and not moro than thirty students should bo aecomul 
in each block under the charge of a person (preferably a professor or teacher) who command# 
the respect and confidence of the boarders. Each block or hostel should be managed on 
the principle of self-government by the students themselves subject to the control of the 
resident superintendent, so as to give them an opportunity to develops the practical aide 
of character before they actually enter the work!. There should be a healthy rivalry 
among the blocks as regards dietary arrangements, sanitation and personal cleanliness, 
physical exercise and intellectual recreations. Vs big hostels can only be managed by a 
syafom of artificial and often arbitrary regulations not conducive to the health of ftd the 
boarders, I suggest that student life m host* Is should, as far as possible, be regulat* d by 

* the natural laws which hold in the management of a Hindu household, which coipbinee 
control with froedom. 

* Moffusil colleges should bo improved and multiplied to remove the congestion in the 
city ; and respectable zilla schools should be raised to the status of second-grade colleges 
under the oontrol of the University, fully affiliated in the intermediate courses of study, 
so as to absorb a large number of matriculates, who are moro exposed to the temptations 
of the city than tho more advanced students who are more alive to the stern realities cf 
hf©. Matriculates m the distuct where such a college may bo founded should be 

by all means to join the local college. / n , 

I suggest that classes may be hold in the morning hours from 7 to 10 when tk 
mind of the student is fresh and receptive, so that he might have the whole day to himsS 
for study and find time for healthy recreation m the evening. * 

* Each hostel should have senior and junior student#. The senior students should be 
induced to help the junior students in their studies. In short the administration 
hostel should conform to the condition of home life as far as possible, - ^ 

I do not consider that tho conditions under which students live in Calcutta or « 
have materially undermined their traditional morality arid family ties. The 
majority of our students are home-siclc, and they seldom stay 1 out in the city i 
days.. If there is any deviation from the orthodox standard of morals, it kpn_, 
the pardonable levity of youth and in some cases to a foolish imitation of western 1 
practices than to any vicious change in their character. The character and 
the gentlemen, to whose care they arc committed, will more effectively and beneficially J 
W*k their conduct and shape their destinies than any prescribed course cl 
1 II Ibere is any deterioration in the heikh and physical development of 0m 
fct #***> t*° generally sedentary habits ami want of proper nutrithp ti 
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B ill caused by tno present astern of university teaching. Xhe 

fleet their studies in the first yeei o f their course and work hard towards t£*a 
eoond year. Besides* a large number of them supplement the help they get 
yy private tuition and either precarious means to meet their expense^ so that 
ttle time at their disposal to give undivided attention to their own studios 
a hole period oi the course. 

that physical cxe cise should, jws iar as possible, be made compulsory, and the 
ity taken by our poor students bo improved ; and if the university corps is 
A permanent footing every university student, unless medically disqualified* 
impelled to join it. Holiday oxen sions into the oountry in these days m 
UuSoatiotta are also conducive to the health of the body as w*ll as of the mind* 


Sen, Eai Boiktxnt Nath, Bahadur. 

* My answer to the first portion of the question is in the affirmative. 

Students who live in hostels and attached mosses do not get sufficient nutritious 

r id, whether in Calcutta or elsewhere in Bengal. In Calcutta the respiratory organ 
Affected by breathing impure air, the smoke nuisance generates lung and cardiac 
teases, organic add functional. The parks where there is some open air ate not 
officiant ; when students live with tlieir parents or guardians they are to a certain 
Oteiit better than the hostel or mess residents in some respects. Keeping late hours 
IMght or atudy—especially during the few months before the university examination,*^ 
h%, potent factor in undermining the physical health. 

I do net think the family ties are undermined. 

Leaving aside the case of students living with their parents or guardiaxtg, the 
sorahty of the students who are residents of hostels or attached messes is a mater 
t indifference with the authorities and is therefore neglected. The tutorial system 
r not a successful one in colleges and the work may, I venture to think, be more 
fftota&tiv dipfie in hostels, the lecturer dealing with the questions of morality and of 
ersonal hygiene. For moiftl training of students living with thoir parents or guardians 
S my nust 'take the responsibility. As regards the students living In attached messes 
|a superintendent should have to be depended upou,^ he being held responsible .for 
lie rubral training. Proper physical exorcise and training must be made a condition 
3| couth nance of university education. 

Dissociation from undesirable persons must be insisted upon and the superfn- 
mdents of hostels and meases should always keep a watchful eye on the students 
W guard ogaSnst association with persons of suspicious or doubtful character, 

La tir&nr that discipline may be maintained and comradeship of corporate life* lead- 
M w creation of an e, spirit dc corps, be effected, the superintendents of hostels 
jPOates should be specially charged and thoir duties clearly defined. A great deal 
ijfr&epexid upon the selection of superintendents regarding which I am going t© offer 
ffte suggest iona in connection with tl*e next two questions. 

ifc 


, Sen, Dr. S. K. 

' unrestricted theatres, scones in bioscopes not <»formabtei to their experience, 
m^^^JSWW^ments. Public women, akhra*. / , , j>, 

unions, cadets, volunteers ami other c^portunitte Ijff 

|£ k 14^ ^ 


QUESTION 1' 



Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur, 


In Calcutta students generally live in “ attached ” messes now. Th« 

Df the houses are situated in unhealthy and congested quarters. Apart from that, 

Pood supplied is far front satisfactory. The University should acquire lands for buildup ) 
suitable houses foi students, in each house there being accommodation fpr 20 stonlontft 
with a kitchen, two servants and one cook, and in a given area there should bn jjk 
such small buildings and there ought to be a superintendent tor these 100 stod&ntB* 
There should be a spacious play ground, a common ioom also attached to those messes. 
The authorities should charge sufficient to cover the es ablishment charges and a moderate 
amount of seat rent. As regards messing, the students shall manage themselves with the 
assistance of an assistant tuppriritendent over all the five messes. At present messed 
tinder the University are no better than private messes — the superintendent being 
either a teacher of a school or a clerk of a college. As to students who live with guard* 
ians they should be permitted to do so. The rent and the establishment charge 
should be very moderate so that poor students can afford to live there. I am o^pos^d 
to hostels ot the type of Eden Hindu Hostel. There the food supplied is very bjd 
as the cooking is made for 250 or more students. Cleanliness is not observed, r ii||* 
food is always monotonous and is badly cooked. There is no supervision at fpu 
So I advocate a system where small groups live together and nfteage their messing 
themselves. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 


Many of the students put up at home with their parents and the rest reside ill 
hostels attached to colleges. 1 am not aware ol anything nkily to undermine their 
traditional morality ami family ties or of anytbo.g hkelv to injure the < barrier or phy* 
sioal health of the students. 


Sen Gupta, T)r. Nakkh Chandra. 

I do not think that the conditions of hfo ot students tend to undermine the tradi- 
tional morals or family ties more than is necessary. Some change in these matters is 
inevitable ; as any system of sound education must needs develop - * a certain amount of 
individuality and freedom of thought m students, while traditional morality largely rests 
upon the stifling of such individuality. But I do not think that there lias been any w+ 
desirable devolopmer ts as the result of the ediu Uion and conditions of life of students. 

Family ties have no doubt been grout ly a fleeted in modem times, but the changes 
are dqe to changed economic conditions with which the conditions of life of students 
have no connection. In so tar as there has been a change. 1 think it desirable. For 
the traditional standards of duty to the f muly art 1 loo exacting to admit of the full develop 
ment of individuality. We are really on the wty to i more reasonable adjustment of 
til© relations of the individual to society and family. 

In Calcutta the conditions oi life arc deleterious to health. The college -student df 
Dacca is physically much superior to the college-student of Calcutta. The difference ip 
due to abundance of open an* and exercise, as well as of wholesome and nourishi ng food 
at Dacca. Physical exercise is sadly neglected in Calcutta. 

There is a great deal of moral evil in Calcutta, and, though on the whole l belie#© the ., 
college students to be a good lot, I think that more adequate protection ought to be giyeti 
to students against temptations. This protection can be more effectively given bv n*Ov, 
meting healthy hfo in hostels than by an y mere policing. Plenty of sport# and wholoeotne 
amusements and the constant association with teachers capable of giving proper gulden#’ 
and impressing their personality on students are more helpful in this respect than 
j|©ads of ^ cjon ts, , 



uftEDlflGNS O# STUDENT Xu*fc BBKOii. 


r <to$A» £r. Ni»»b Chakbxv— Gupta, Svbbh&ba KoHAN^«r^poro #( 
0 College, Serampore * 

There should be adequate arrangement for various sports, so tvs to itake it possible 
foj? every student to participate an some -sport or other. Shorts of groat practical value 
la Bengal, such as bwmimmg, rowing and otlu*r a at-er-gi mos, should be specially en* 
eour«bged- It would also he useful to pi o vide riding losaoiib foi boys who arc prepared to 
$tty for them. Every student, unless phyacalJv incapable, should ho compelled to take 
part in sonic sport or oth^r every day, a**d coarser of ply sic *1 t joining should be provided 
Under the guidance of experts xn c<ath hostel. 

The food taken by" students wants > social attention. In moat menses and hostels, 
if not In all, the food furnished is not nearly adequate h>r the nutnljon of growing young 
«tt*n. There should be menus apptoved by exerts m dietetics and the booking should 
be carefully exammod. I thrd .1 absolutely necessary that superm tendon U» of hostels 
Bho-^d take their n jals with *J < bo^s. 

Atfcenti m sin id also bo given to personal 'loonhnosb oi boys and healthy habits of 
life* Ihii { ij untidy ?>oys should do reformed oy the personal attention of superin* 
tendon w>, and there should be rules to secure < leanhness and tidiness everywhere. 

There should be clubs and reading looms and plenty of amusement should be provided 
them to employ the spate time of students and keep them away horn temptations* 
Teachers should aspouato with students in these ilubb ^ Also in spoils. 

Sen Gupta, Surendra Mouan. 

Some students ln r e in Calcutta in emuounu nfs altogcthu ulu *i to those in which 
they are born and bred up early m btc. Th< student should bo allowed t olive as much 
as possible with bin paients and rol iti\es No huidi him should bo placed on students 
living with relatives and paients or in families < host n bv their parents oi guardians* 
So* $ of poor paients at pics< nt li\e m hosh Is in i i^t % 1< much above* the moans of their 
paients and guaidians They arc perforce accustomed to the luxunes and comforts of a 
rich hb. Alter completing then education the y mo c m ployed iri different capacities on 
salat ics altogether insufficient to maintain anybody <xeopt themselves and their wives 
m the same style ho these young nun cut themselves away from then families and 
do not return to their homes. Pro\ tsion should bo made foi training of youths in 
eoUegos situated near to thou homes and on a mom modest scale Discipline is sadly 
locking m school and colleges. Strict mihf ary disc iphne should be mtroduoed, but those 
in. barge of discipline should be men full of sympathy' with the students. 

When students cannot live with their parents oi lcdilivcs m lainilies or under their 
dn eft guidance they mav be allowed to live m rol lege hostels and mosses. The present 
practice of disallowing a student to live v\ ith lus fat her n. an ordinary mess or lodging and 
forcing him to live m a college hostel or attached mess where his father is not allowed tp 
live h nonsti ous, The above statement applies to biggoi towns m Bengal as in Calcutta* 
♦Students residing in residential institutions in tbo subuibs of ( dcutiaarenol in any way 
superior to tho students living m Calcutta Jn ordci to guard against all dangers, the 
student should be offered all possible facilities for prosecuting lus studies m villages and 
smaller towns where he will be moio under the guidance ol teachers and of his own 
family than in cities oi suburbs. In smaller towns arid villages signs of comradeship 
of corporate life are more visible than m the larger cities or suburbs. In order that 
life village student may brush himself up he will be encouraged to visit the U|g|^68 an<* 
laboratories of the cities in long vacations. 

4 * 

Serampore College, Serampore. 

! j$?e consider that the conditions uudoi which many student^ now live in Calcutta, 
jfcp.j dome extent elsewhere m Bengal, aie impossible from the standpoint of sound education* 
*d0Mgue writs* *- 

Ev'All teachers complain of the laxity in discipline among theb studenU Zb this 
^ respect time ha* been a distinct deteripratiDn daring tho teat decade. 


Motion it 


Serampore College, Scramporo — contd. — Sharp, The Hon’bie Mr. H. 


The number of strikes that have broken out in schools and colleges 
last few years is really surprising. There is, further, no doubt the 
of students is definitely connected with the anarchist organisations in iW 
country. It is very difficult to ascertain the causes of the state of things. 
We believe that the bread problem has something to do with it. But 
primarily it is due to the conditions of their life in hostels and messes, where 
they live free from all restraints. We are of opinion that the messes should 
be abolished. All students who do not live with their guardians should he 
compelled to live in college hostels under the care of strict superintendents 
who should be given greater powers to enforce discipline among the student 
They should all be compelled to take part in games and spoils. If wisely 
led, our boys would turn out a veiy fine lot. Generally Rpeaking, they 
are not immoral, though they may be fond of luxuries which their financial 
circumstances do not often justify. ” 



& section 


So far as we ourselves as a college are concerned, we have experienced little or no 
difficulty in maintaining the necessary discipline among our students. About half oufe 
students are in residence, and we aim at exercising close personal sqaapyiaion. This if 
completely possible in the case of the hostel situated in out own grod®r; not altogether 
serin the case of a hostel situated outside. The problem of unilmpty education in 
Calcutta and elsewhere can be solved only by the institution mifoftahlc and healthy 
localities of residential colleges and hostels under the direct personal supervision of men 
of large sympathies, high character, and lofty tnoial ideals, in this connection we think 
that every facility should be given to institutions governed by academic ideals, and 
with a definitely religious basis in their educational work. 


Sirnir, The Hou'blc Mr. II. 


The general impression is that tradition al and family ties have 

suffered owing to the conditions under uhi'ii stud* nts live, both in Calcutta and 
elsowhcro. It is difficult, however, to estimate the extent of this influent e. There 
is no doubt that parental authority is cemsHlerably relaxed. There are also com* 
plaints as to deterioration of character and physical health. Those aro difficult 
to verify, hut it is a serious matter that strike* took place last year at the Presidency, 
8ibpur and tW'o privately managed colleges. 

There* aro several causes which would naturally operate in this direction. 

(a) UcligiouB observance and moral instruction aro generally lacking in schools 
and colleges, though religious instruction is given in many mission 
institutions. 


(k) The discipline in schools and colleges is regrettably lax. The Bengali 
boy is not ordinarily insubordinate; but ho is slack about rules, punc* 
tuality, etc., and prone to plead special circumstances or exception fqr 
every minor breach of discipline. Such things aro too easily condoned 
and thus a bad habit grows bienkmg out into serious imlisciplinj^undor 
any strain. 

(c) The competition between privately manaipd schools and colleges (when 

the income is dependent mainly on fees) is injurious. A boy is punished 
or he is not promoted, whereupon he retaliates by leaving the school and 
joining another. * 1 

(d) The classes are large and the staff is often smalt and quickly changing 

(especially in schools). Honco personal influence is lacking. * " v 

(r) Parents, at the instance of their so®, appeal against decisions With threats 
to remove the students, otc. 

(f) Boys aro incited ^ i nd i sc i pttfg^.hy external influences. It is 


that a ease of indiscipline i, 
press. On the other hand, 


very seldom 


rer culpable) is deprecated in the Indian, 
j punishment is meted out, the boys ar&i 

described as martyrs, ex parte statements are circulated, pressure m* 
brought to get the decision reversed and a line is adopted catetaiatowlh 
, to sui the students to fresh indiscipline. v 


a£u-* ura 1 




• Shaiu*, The Hon’ble Mr. H. — contd * — astiu, Pash 


') Unfortunately, students have been regarded as fair game by those who 
are anrious to slu up pol'twal trouble. Mr. I lorn ell has reported the 
correctness of the idea that the organiser* of anarchist conspiracies seek 
their agents from among university students and that the Seeds of 
discontent and ianaticiam arc sown in the high schools 4 with their 
underpaid aid aiscontojit m 3 teachers, thoir crowded, dark and ill- 
ventilated <U»s rooms and theii soul d» slroj *ng 'process of unceasing 
crams/ Ru* others, besides the extremists, have made it their business 
to in 8 nine students with the spirit ol agitation, race-hatred and turbulence 
— possibly w'th a view to strengthening their own position and gaining 
chtqveui'*. In some * ises the staff have assisted in leading pupils astray* 

(&) Tb* condil K*ns in whteh many students live are uncarfd for and cannot 
but lav them opt*/ to a 1 ! sorts of undesirable hiffuo,.ees. 

(*) The duhnesh of trm student’s life, die want of healthy pleasures, recreations 
and activities, at an age when activity of some kind and setf-oxprosbiofi 
are essential, arc very fruitful sources of trouble. 

Probably these causes operate less strongly in znofussil colleges than in Calcutta, 
jtd tiiore is much difference in this respect between college and college In aom# 
ollegoft, the students are as healthy and happy as one could wish bo see 

These causes are deep seated and can only be lomoved by great changes 
n the conditions of schools ami colleges The better stuffing of institutions, 
he improvement of the prospects of teacher «, resulting in a permanent and 
ont* n+od profession, reduction in the size of t lassos, the maintenance of a stricter 
iacitPino at schools, increased stringency in the recognition ol schools and lb# 
reposition and enforcement ot more diastic intcr-school and niter-collegiate rules, 
re obvious measures, atu! it is particularly important that they should be taken 
a the secondary schools In addition, I would make the following suggestions: — 1 

(i) At times theie is a demand for religious instruction and the present system 
of education is con loomed us * godless ’ i have even heard Indians 
assert that this ought to 1>* made an 1 ovnnnnation-subniot/ l should bo 
glad to see religious instruction. Hid the public attitude is not encourag- 
ing. .Religious instruction can be given in any privately managed 
school, aided or unaided. Few avail themselves of this permission, save 
missions and some Muhammadan institutions. Practical moral instruo* 
tion r< quires a staff of high calibre I sometimes think that the influence 
of religious observance is overlooked. Some say that this h impossible 
amom Hindus Hut 1 have seen such obsei vance enforced in Hindu 
school-, apparently w ith good results 

(ii) A boy should live either with his parents or in a wo] I -man aged hostel. I 
have little faith in guardians, relatives and messes. The relative! or 
guardian is often totally unfit to art as such. These ideal conditions or# 
practically impossible in Calcutta, and the conditions of life are unfavour- 
able there Then aio now 11,000 college students in ('akmtta I should 
like to see Calcutta colleges restricted to students who are bond - fielis 
residents of Calcutta, save in the case of such students as are member® 
of a local university, should such a university he established there, 
number would necessarily he limited by the eapfftpby ol the contiguous 
* institutions fonning the University, and it should be possible %» house 
them properly i 

(iii) The existing rules should at once be rigorously enforced. The University 
should compel its colleges to observe the regulations regarding residence. 
It was recently found that nearly 4. GOO students in Calcutta were bring 
under conditions which had not been approved, while no information 
could he obtained regarding others. Nob only had the University faiM 
to enforce its regulationfjjfai the affiliated colleges, but G00 university 
* students were found to b#|bn traveling the regulations in this respect. * 

ShASTHI, PASHOTA’htfATH. 

/fit© conditions under which many student® live in Calcutta im no* good, 
who come from the mofcmsil to Calcutta corns suddenly Into a quit# 
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$HASTKi', Pasulfatikath— cc^.-Shoee, Rev. T. % T. H 


different atmosphere. The brightness of the city charms them, new ideas wR 
poured into their heads, the wrong side of western civilisation presents iisej 
before them, and gradually they begin to dislike their jungly villages and Oti 
associations. Calcutta is the resort of numerous vagabonds and outcastes wh< 
often try to dupe these innocent students. There are preachers and even professor) 
who openly condemn our old habits and customs, and the students begin to hat 
their guardians and kindred whom they term “ Old fools.” 

The city is full of bad temptations, and young students sometimes fall victim) 
to them. They are segtegated from the influence of society and also from tb 
influence of their parents and guardians. They are strongly in need of protection 
'"but good guides are not available, nobody takes any personal care for them. Th 
college authentic are satisfied as soon as they get their fees, and they take n 
further steps. 

Recently the notice of the Government has been drawn to those matters. Bij 
buildings are now being built for the students The University is also now t&kinj 
some interest by appointing mess inspectors, etc. These arrangements will sure! 
counteract some bad influences. 

A great obstacle that stands in the way of physical exorcise and training, if 
that in Calcutta space is a vtuy deal thing, and unless vast sums bo spent foi 
acquiring lands for play-grounds, etc., this difficulty cannot be removed. It n 
very difficult to enforce moral discipline m college hostels. Students of vanou 
castes, creeds, manners and habits, are put into one place, and they grow lawles 
in no time. The number of professors is small, and hence it is impossible lo 
the professors to know theii students personally. If the number of professors b 
increased there may be a greater intimacy between the professors and the pupilf 
If the religious belief and the moial ihiiiaetn of tenoln rs be taken into considers 
lion before they are appointed and it the numbeu of such teachers be large, man 
evil influences will suiely be checkod. But this is a ta^k which is almost irnpm 
tioable. Olio of the Calcutta colleges ha^ recently made i u arrangement that th 
professors of that college should visit then pupils at th »ii linust s iroiu timo to time 
This arrangement is likely to produce good resu’ts. ft may he icmaiked lieic tin 
it is not at all desirable that there should be a great influx of mofussil students int 
Calcutta. It is bottoi that they icinain in then inspect ivo districts. In Caiuztt. 
they may form many now associations, but the deft cl is that they lose the old onet 
Va thing which is vory destructive to our society. 


Bhobe, Rev. T. E. T. 

1 consider that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta an 
Dacca are most prejudicial to their health, character and morals. This is the n atari 
result of withdrawing a boy from the restraints, such as they are, of home life and of 
social unit sufficiently limited for the doings of every individual to be matters of goner 
knowledge ajad comment, and plunging him into the unhealthy atmosphere of a lar| 
town ■where mHally doings are a matter of little >t no concern, to anyone. 

As far as practicable, colleges should be located apart from great centres of population 
and the students confined within carefully determined bounds. For purposes of resident 
they should be broken up into small groups, not exceeding fifty at the outside an<| tl 
members of the college staff should live in the closest possible touch with the student 
each group being placed under the special charge of one member of the staff. * 

^ In some ways the English Public School with its system of boarding houses in&nag* 
I by the masters, seems to me to afford mutatis mutandis a better model to follow than tl 
arrangements of a college in one of the older English universities, such as I am personal 
familiar with. Everything, of course, must depend upon securing men competent m 
willing to undertake the very responsible and exacting work which would be entailed f 
the adoption of such a system. 
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Ma«iki>ra Ch ^iN 0 ea--~Sinh P aj? ohanah ~~StP gar, The Ho«*bfe $ir * 
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7 ; Sinh ^ 3 Kunirti Manindra Chandra. * „f 

The vtlioln question of student’ rchidonee calls for immediate attention ; the 
want of moral principle and other irpuious influences, and the insanitary surrounding* 
must undermine the student's el ra ter. The \ tension of the hostel system only 
partially meets this diflrculty. Students sh mid iv t be mlmittod *nto eo’ioges, unless they 
give aatosfaeh ry reference to then icside mo , most of the loading away of good students 
Into evil ways, m doe to the liousmg of sludeo Is m questionable tsrurroundiugH with no direct 
supervision over them. 


Sink a, Pa^chanan. 


Neither in Calcutta nor elsewhere in Beugd ue the conditions under which the fdtt* 
dents live detriment il to their tnuiitional morality, family ties, physical health, or 
character. But arrangements for compulsory physical oxoase and funning are im- 
peratively neoessarv for improving the physique ol the young men of Bengal. 


Sircar, The Ilonble Sir Nilratan. 

1 do not think that the traditional morality and the family ties of our student** 
are Buffeting on account of the conditions under which they live m Calcutta or elsewhere. 
I am, however, cognisant of the fact that the eondiPons of liMUg of most of them 
are hot conducive to their physical health. This is <hiolly due to straitened means. 

Opportunities for physical e\e' rise and ti, lining will beiordiall.v approbated by the 
students, and friendly tieatment ami sympathetic advice would coil a mly cause enthus- 
iastic response in their warm hearts just as cold cahmistic disciplinary measures would 
make their nature recoil 

The most tender part of the Bengali youth is Hiss warm hoait, and no one can be 
successful in odu< ating lnm who cannot touch tin* pait. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

There is much danger, especially in Calcutta, of injury to character and heal tit 
Often a student's eharaotceand health are not very strong when he goes to Calcutta, 
* Traditional morality * includes some things wliieh m some places and societies might 
bacnlled by other names. The causes an well known. Overcrowding. Malnutrition, 
Want of exercise and discipline. An irresponsible press. The cramming system. 


Sorabxi, Miss L. 


, The conditions under which many students iivo are most unsatisfactory, 
messes should be abolished, students should live either with their parents or very Hem 
* relations or be in hostels attached to schools and under Government control, or in tb< 
of mission sohools under missionary supervision, t 

term “ guardian ” ih not to be trusted. Students have been known to give 
other’s names os their guardians, when several of them have lived together h 
* common mess without any older person in control. Superintendents of hosteh 
Aodti have some practical Training for their duties, or some experience of wel 
mailed institutions. They might bo allowed to visit other centres of education 
down to thrf; work 



' QUESTION 1?, 


Bu»mbj!«ks, F. W.— Scuba wabjjv, 'Hassan — Suheawakdt, Z, R. Zaes — 
Sutton, Rev. He d ley. 


SUDMERSEN, F. W. , 

The conditions undor which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere are 
notoriously bad. Hostels cannot be constructed to meet the constantly increasing 
numbers that flock to colleges. 

In the mofussii the conditions are somewhat better, and playing fields and open 
spaces provide fiosh air and healthy iccreation. 

'The ideal student life can only bo led where colleges are limited in numhbr and 
are placed in good sui round mgs. The work of the colleges must be intellectual, 
and in that mortality is implied. Corporate life follows when the intellectual life 
is fostered Colleges should not contain more than 000 students — 400 would be a 
preferable maximum. <*■ 


SiTiiBAWAitDY, Hassan. 

Yes. The ham fid influence of students of all ages living in crowded messes 
without any supervision in the heart of a big city and open to all temptations and un- 
healthy surroundings hardly requires comment. Proper hostels should be built for 
iStudonts well away from the din and bustle of the city with plenty of ground for 
establishing gymnasiums, riding schools, rowing clubs and places of innocent amuse- 
ments. The students should have the full benefit of studying in a Berene atmosphere 
in a well -equipped hostel under proper supervision somewhere in the suburbs. The 
students onn for purposes of study be brought, into the city backwards and forwards 
in special students’ tiains, omnibuses or tram-cars and thus they will be able to study 
in well-equipped old eollegos of established reputation. 


SlTHRAWAKPY, Z. U. ZaHJD, 

I am opposed to the system ot licenced nmi unlit onsecl messes now prevailing. 
Every college should have one or more hostels attached to it under the control of the 
professors of the c illege living therein. The number of students may be bo large that 
diffi 'uI'Jcm may bi found to accommodate them m linden, should therefore, 

be made to discourage the annual influx of a very large number of undergraduates into 
Calcutta. One way of avoiding the massing of under graduates in Calcutta is to raise 
all the mofussii high schools to second grade o >1 leges teaching uo to the I* A. standard 
and limiting the number of students to be admitted into a c illegc in the university town, 
which should only admit resident scholars. For such students as are resident in Calcutta 
one or more institutions should he pro\ tried according to requirements, in the central 
parts of the town. 


Button, Rev. Hjcpley, 


(i) My knowledge does not extend to Calcutta, In such towns as Mymensingh 
apart from students wdio live with parents or with relatives, there are those who live in 


(a) Hostels, 

(fe) u Messes.” 

(c) Private, houses, either as tutors or on the bounty of some charitably disposed 
. gentleman. 


Improvement is being made in regard to hostels. Yet the location in many eases is 
not wholesome either from a physical or a moral point of view. A building in the oehW* , 
of a crowded bazaar offers a mere shelter and nothing more ; while apart from tip b 
.ordinary distraction * and temptations of such a quarter, it is found in some etwee 
» the worst pari of the town are within easy distance. Under such cimtmatarawe 
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Supervision c innot be eft act* ve without becoming unduly repressive Moreover t^ie 
kok of facilities for recreation is a severe handicap v 

Messes are j lacei withobt much icgai d to environment The supervision is tpo 
often nominal ¥ 

As to students m private Houses — while tliero are eases Where tho head of the house 
makes decent proubion for thOM- living with lum. nan) .indents find a mere corner to 
study and to sleep 11 , and take then muds fiom the common slot k Beyond that little 
i$ done. *a extreme cases then ih nothing in the arrangement that can suggest help in 
study, 

This being so. X answer “ Vos” l) Jio first question. 

The. causes may b mentioned as follows : — 


(1) In many < asc* the change trom country to town life 
(ii) r i 1 e passing of hone discipline w ? *h little to take its place 
(in; The nominal oharactor of the contiol exercised ovoi students 

(iv) Control of hostels and “ messes ” ’s «, compaiativoly new thing, there is» a lack 

of the 8f ecial exponent e needed fox tins kind of w ork 

(v) The failui oof the students to understand the kind of discipline ( x poo ted m such 

institutions 

(vi) The location of hostels add ‘‘messes” in undesirable quaitera 

^vu) Lack of facilities for, and Icadeislup in recreation. % 


i would make the follow mg uggestions lor guidance : - 

(A) In hostels and “ messes ” mu h, if not all, will dtp mi on tlx supei mieudant 

and lus assistant. Thov sliould bo men ablo and willing to gi\e the gtrid^noe 
asked for Special men should be sought out Not tveiy man is fitted \fpr 
this work j 

(B) (_ lose sc rutmy of applicants for admission 

(C) Removal of hostels and “ mosses ” to sites morally and phystcally wholesome. ' 
(0) Inspection of hostels and ‘ messes ” by some recognise d medical man Leclu os 

at which attendance should bo compulsory, by the same on physical problem® 
and hygiene. 

(K) Regulation by supeimtondt nts of the hours of stuffy 

(F) btressmg oi physical exercise In all hostels it should be made compulsory, 

r J 1 { «‘udentscan, undei supervision, organise their own sports and so develop© 
a sense of then corjxirate hie. A gymnasium and a workshop might be 
attached to every college. 

(G) Students should be led into some form of social sorvico 


The moaning of guardianship is not undei stood, and m many cases the guaranjl a 
as to supervision carries with it no responsibility on the part of the party who contrSRI 
to act asguardian. The follow mg instances have t ome to my notice during recent 

(1) A college student living in a small hut attache! to a gentleman’s house, taking 
his meals in another house about £ mile away, and that too after all the 
other inmates in the house Jtavo par taken of their meal, and leturning tty hi® 
lodging just before midnight 

(2 A tollege student hung in a hotel, yet nominally under the guardianship of a 
shopkec per of the same caste m the tow n. ^ 

(3) High school students living m a small hut »fta< Ued to a workshop, taking 

* at their guardtan’s house over half a mile away The nominal guardian doe® 

* not reside at the workshop 

(4) Three college students, unable to find a place in any house in the town, renti ng 

a small house and living without supervision. 
t (5) A student living 1J miles from the Mission $tyuse yet asking the missionary to 
sign as hus guardian. t 


The name of a guardian is indispensable, therefore anything is done to satisfy the letter, 
of the regulation. While not approving the action of students placed as those mmAmtfi 
mk easy to sympathise with them m their bew ii iarnmt. It lea scramble to eeoum* 
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womo corner to live in . This presses with especial severity on members of the lower classes 
of the Hindus. They have few of their own caste in the larger towns, and at the same 
time caste reasons prevent their admittance into ordinary hostels. It seems right that 
in all hostels attached to (Government colleges at least, some proportion of the accom- 
modation should be reserved for munb ’'s of the a* lower classes. 1 have in mind such a 
section as th ; Namasudras. 


T a kk A bh b sit an a , Mahamahopadliyaya Piam athan ath . 

The unsymmefiical and unbalanced growth of the faculties which often marks 
the products of the University is due principally to the following circumstances : — 

(a) The life led by the students in the hostels and “ messes.” 

(h) The unfamiliar moral and civic ideas permeating the literature of Europe which 
they imbibe. 

(r) The exclusively intellectual culture impavted by the University. 

To a certain extent these circumstances are unavoidabV, for the times that- we are 
passing through are transitional times, and the minds of the guardians as we.il as the wards 
of the University are unsettled. The moral ideas of the Indian races are not in a static, 
stereotyped condition, but t-hev arc in a process of evolution consequent upon the impact 
: of the West and the East. This in itself is not unhealthy, although for the time being 
f cruelties are seen to result . I mpheit faith in 1 he existence and immortality uf the soul, 
unquestioning acceptance of tin* letter of < he *S , '»7.‘dw.s\ and a » onccpt um of i he present 
life as one in a scries and a. preparation for the next tho" n were Mio most marked 
features of our traditional morality. For the picsent, however, i< is josfbng with 
ideas hnported from the West such as the supreme value of the servio** of humanity 
(which for the individual is limited to this life), the eviywYde] importance ,+ta'hed 
to the individual and the movers ility of a materia] entemu. In ir.tcJieet ual matters 
the age is distinguished by its tendency to the revaluation <-j . 4 ,ceeptod values or in 
other words to criticism. Not #ven the most orthodox would reasonably condemn such 
ideas in toto and the need of them for the intellect urd lihci dam of {he Indian brain is 
realised by all. But the unsettling effect of this transit iotiai inorahty,-- ef this mecha- 
nical juxtaposit ion, not reconciliation of t lie two, should be che< ked as far as possible 
in the period of growth and training. The student ought to conform, in these matters, 
to the social usages and beliefs, and must not feove faster than society at- largo. In 
Calcutta, particularly, the style and structure of the buildings, and the modern 
Qgmfortsand luxuries, of which the student* living in hostels have experience, are far 
removed from the surroundings ami the mode of life u> which they are accustomed 
in their homes. This disparity often calls forth a t eel in a of disrespect and contempt 
for the homelier conditions. A few suggestions bo meet the situation are submitted 
below : — 

(i) That a course of hygiene with special refer one*' to the conditions of this country 

(and to this end Ayurveda would furnish valuable help) should be inculcated 
in all. 

(ii) That physical exercise in some torm or other should be made compulsory, and 

students should not, as at present, be jet off merely with the payment of thq 
athletics or sports fees. • 

(iii) That the diet of the students should be scrupulously such that, while properly 
nourishing their body, it may not irritate or excite t heir nervous system. Manu 
in prescribing the proper mode of life for a Brahimch Tin 

He must eschew r honey, meat, scents, garlands, juices of various t a^tes, women, 
articles with fermenting properties and cruelty to animals ; as also 
message and use of eollyreum for the eyes, footgear and Umbrella#! ' 
He should avoid lust, anger, greed, dancing, singing and music, gambling* * 
v useless quarrels with people, slander and falsehood/’ ' 


ooHomosa 0* sttdfut iotb in brnoa*. 

jffA, Mahamahc padhyaye Prajmlathanath- — cc}tfd,~~~VAC\iAW ’ATI, ter 
J *vOTHA— ViDYABRJdAi! Rajendrvnatr and Vidyai iu aka, MalrimahooMliyayii 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vki df bfro, 3 (m consultation with Cotter, <3 deP.) 

(iv) That colleger and host on should >e Una ted m surroundings removed teotyl 

congest oil human habitations and, if possible, in Mie hoiut of nature, 

(v) That the n unmet >f students pu'tmc un m a ho* tel should l>e restricted to v 

luiut suit a ulmh t iiev cun r^e i\e pet m mil attrition from the superili* 
t undent. 

(Vi) Tint ^up rnten hi o diould ilw M t- > ethe leathers, md t uneis whose character 
uul <u idin t mu it hi an ew sph at d 1 14m itum to thm w trds 
( yu ) lint l* Ihmu it v' shomd w mre loi the dehver\ of o < is onal I<\ hires oft 
the so ni ami nhgious uhals of l, id a b\ pusiim < on m uuhng too respect 
and at rent ion o« tl eu co»» llnimo h> \ntue o* their lift and teachings. 

(vui) That tin* h« *s of vo»t n. < >lpgt.s dioiild Ik altoiod m such <1 nvmnor as to 
hiui thtwiii)i*i o»> titi »j*s < t th vOtii trv The present s\stem ot students 
mil fi» ‘tomnh hd wag to let tuie foi 4 01 5 hours at n stret h is Iwxlily 
r » ph net dom Eur* pe and nukes *10 illnwtme fm the physical needs 
tiui habits ol the pe iph of t its country Ila jhtmanrhoi 1 m apportioning 
the d^v’s work quotes the folk wn<* <t J a - Lu tne setond pait of the 
d iy (each ptrt 'Oinprising 1 ^ hemo; studv ol the Vedas h presrnbod 

jT * it * * A * 

Thesivtl and 4 he seventh parts 11 e to ht spent m the si udy pt lust 01 v, Purana n 
Tin nalut of euily rising sho lid l>y eveiv meins bo insisted on b> tlie University in 
its siude o > This is the found it on of evtry scheme ot nhvinal and mental dtnolop* 
meat m this country. 


Vaohaspati, Siti Ka?:tiia. 

Yes, to a certain extent. In this country traditional morality is fostered and 
cultivated in the midst of social and religious inihim con perineal mg and surrounding the 
family»aml separation from these influences i.s deirimental to the growth of sound moral 
file* rant er, 

A rrangemenf s for the proper guidance of students and organisation of sporting clubs, 
Jbojtary clubs, common romns, seliool and college ceremonies, re-unions, occasional excur- 
sions ami parties — are the only means that, can he suggested under the pmout eirctim- 
ist n cos, 

Vi 1 > v\ -BH usa n, Ha jen hr \natu, and V i oya mujsa n Mahamahopadbyftya 

Dr. S \Ti,s ( ht ANoit \. 

Yes, in this country traditional morality is cultivated in the midst of the influences 
of socio-religious institutions and family ceremonies and organisations; and 
separation from all such influences is detrimental to the growth of sound moral 
character. Arrangements for the proper superintendence, and guidance of the students 
are the only means that can be suggested in the present circumstlbces. Organisation 
and management of sporting clubs, literary clubs, common rooms, students' libraries, 
School and college ceremonies, re-imions, occasional excursions, parties and dinners, 
may be left entirely iu the hands of students, subject to general direction find super- 
vision. - v ‘ 


» Vredenburo, E. (in consultation with Cotter, (<„ deP.) 

Personally, 1 take it as an axiom, that, apart from the monastery or convent, 
the best place for anyone to live in, is in his or her family, I understand that many 
te of the students live with their parents in Calcutta; for these, we cannot wish for any- 
‘ thing better* For those who come from other districts, I consider that it would be 
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a great blessing if it were practicable to arrange that they should organise themselves, 
for the period of their studies, into some sort of more or less monastic confraternity, 
under a frankly religious rule. I do not at all mean that this should be compulsory, 
but merely that some such institution should be provided for, to suit those who are 
sufficiently religiously inclined. In the case of Hindu students, the matter might be 
fvought to the notice of institutions such as the Ramkrishna-Yivekananda Mission, 
wbp might provide monks who would act as superiors or spiritual advisers to students 
filling to conform themselves to a religious rule of life during the period of their 
studies. • 


Wahfed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nash. 

There is much truth in the criticism that the conditions under which many 
students live in Calcutta and elsewhere are such as to undermine traditional 
morality and family ties and are deleterious to the character and physical health of the 
students. As stated in my reply to question 1, there is lack of adequate supervision 
outside the college precincts, there is no efficient or adequate residential system, and 
there is no adequate provision for physical development; above all, very little care is, 
paid to moral and religious education. Besides, there is very little contact with and 
guidance from teachers of exemplary character. Again, the students in these places: 
live under conditions quite different from those under which their people at home do. 

I would suggest : — 

(a) Adequate and efficient residential system. 

(h) Removal of the University and colleges to the suburbs far from the tempta- 
tions of tho town. 

(c) Plain and simple mode of living in residential quarters. 

(d) More teachers for hostels and tutorial system, 

(c) Control over the movements of the students. 

(/) Personal contact with teachers of exemplary elmmebT and piety 

(g) Definite moral and religious instruction. 

(h) Strict religious observance, particularly for Muslims. 

(i) Adequate provision for physical culture. 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

I cannot claim first-hand knowledge of the conditions under which students live in 
Calcutta or elsewhere in Bengal; hut T have discussed tho conditions with tho*e who 
had ample first-hand information, and there is no doubt whatever that a very serious 
state of affairs has arisen. J 

From what I know of tho number of lectures attended it is obvious that the minds 

of many students must be badly jaded and tho health, both of mind and body 

severely strained. When to this wo add that there are no opportunities for outdoor 

exercise and frequently nobody to see that proper food is supplied it becomes 

inevitable that thoroughly morbid conditions must frequently prevail I do not 
believe that a Bengali requires in Calcutta the quantity of exercise that the ordinary 
Cambridge under-graduate considers necessary. But it ought to be possible for him t*o 
play games say twice a week; and this is clearly impossible now both because he has 
not enough time and there aro not, I believe, sufficient athletic grounds for the wbhlr» 
university within reach. 

My impression is that tho Calcutta students are more in need tha 
of a health v environment mentally and physically- including in this t 
in which informal contact with European teachers is most desirable 
treat the question of the removal of the Presidency College as one 
importance I would urge with all the insistence ‘that T cm that a 
©overament college should mt a good example, not a really bad'one as 

prasenV ’ 


i corporate 
- and I would 
of the greatest’ 
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Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. II. 

# $tt til esc joints 1 would my only two things — * 

(a) A* the Cojmnifwionm know, n number of reformers, including friend* of my 

own, have seeur. .1 that from vUreh 1st, 1918, there fthall be an experiment*! 

“ dry area ” roi nd Calcut - University In iklmgs, ftmuiLr, if smaller, mm* 
cures nright bo oaken in many places. 

(b) From this boint of view it is a very groat advantage to have our colleges in 

rural i.eigh bom hoods (or uburban at least), and tlio students wi*©ly # though 
sj mpatheth ally, control!* d by a residential system. Wo are scouring thf* in 
Bang pur. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

I have dealt with this question elsewhere and particularly in a pamphlet 4t The 
Indian student and the present discontent.” The statements made in this pamphlet 
have never been controverted. \ Vule His Fxeelleney the lute Viceroy’s speech on th© 
Bacca University, when ho publicly stated this fart.) 

1 do not, believe that any radical solution of this problem i« possible until the number* 
of student.-. In Calcutta University sre to a great degreo lessened. If by any mtAuris, snob 
as the founding of other universities m Bengal, this can bo accomplished, then two fac- 
tors would help to improve the conditions under which the students live and work. 

(a) The removal of the University from the present student quarter in Calcutta to 
some more salubrious spot. 

(h) The provision of proper residential colleges. 

The type of hostel that at present exists is much better than i( the licensed mass,** 
but it is, when all is said and done, even at its best (as m the Y. M. C. A. and Bden 
and St. Paul’s College hostels), a very inferior substitute for the residential quarter* 
thru should be an essential part of university life. There should bo an average of on* 
residential warden (v ho would often be a tutor) to every 25 students, and each reti- 
der t» J college should i jntrun not much less than 50, and if possible not more than 200 
students. 

It is of the very < wenec of the hostel that it should have ample facilities for athletic* 
of all kinds and for the various social activities that are dear to students who are living 
together. 

it houkl always be remembered that an imperfectly controlled hostel may become 
a hot-bed of vico, and the University must lay down tno most stringent rules as to tb* 
control of residential quarters and the work of wardens and residential tutors. 

If a system of proctors is necessary m Oxford and Cambridge, wo may be certain 
that it i* also necessary in these days in Calcutta. * 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C, 

Yea. Few' if any towns in Bengal can provide aeoommodat ion tor a considerable 
iufjux of students. House accommodation is a difficulty everywhere: further, soci al 
customs, and the stiucture of Indian house's, r< nder impossible the solution by * 
system of lodgings. Calcutta certainly has few facilities to offer : am! for those that 
are available (other than hostels) students have to compete with older men employed 
il^ Calcutta and able to offer higher rent. The domestic bond is the strongest faro© 
good, and it is advisable that as many students as possible should retain their h onie 
domicile. Those not so favourably situated should b© required to live cither with rela* 
tives or la hostel*. The hostel can be a danger, a* icceut event© show : adequate super- 
flaj^a is accessary, and the work is not as a role congenial to t^e mm who by character 
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and position aro filled for it. There is little leadership amongst students : the stimulus 
tO proper discipline and living must come from the superintendents. This difficulty of' 
Securing adequate supervision suggests the unwisdom of large hostels : I am of thos^who 
believe that np hostel should accommodate more than 50 — 60. * 

I doubt- whether satisfactory arrangements can be solved in Calcutta. Space is limited, 
tynd very expensive, while climatic and other considerations render it imperative that 
hostels should be near their colleges. The present situation is bad. I have heard the 
principal of a college within the past six months deliberately toll a committee that no, 
member of his staff would dare to enquire into the conditions of reskfenoo of his students, 
for fear of being killed. Government has done much to meet the situation, and more 
hostels are now under construction, but these, erected et great cost,, will meet only a small 
part of the need. The University has also done something by way of the moss scheme and 
in other ways, but one result has been to advance rents. Apart from this the University 
does not assist colleges to provide accommodation, though it has at times brought pres- 
sure to bear on colleges to admit students in excess of the number which the oolleges 
themselves think proper. 

The solution, if a solution is possible, appears to be more extended provision for higher 
education in the mofussil, and the exclusion from colleges of all work not of collegiate 
standard. "Colleges, c.g., at district head-quarters, with hostels attached, might meet the 
difficulty : a much larger proportion of students could then live at home, or not far from 
home. There would also be great advantages in the other conditions of work— space, 
quietness, economy, opportunities for recreation and exercise, a diminution of nervous 
Strain, closer relations between staff and students. Hotter work in schools would fit boys 
fdr subordinate clerkships, without the waste of money and time on a year or two in' a 
oblloge. The difficulty might lurthnr be met. by the establishment of higher classes in 
. certain selected schools, taking pupils up to the age of eighteen : these special classes 
, serving both as advanced school education, and (assuming present university arrange- 
ments to continue) as the first two years of the uniwrsity course. 

At present there appears to bo little corporate? fe< ling and -oliditx in colleges, but a 
fair amount in host ids : though a, college lik<*. St. I* oil’s k p-obably eons* ions of its cor- 
porate unity, being not mor-largo, mainly residential, having its playing fields on the 
spot, and a delinite tutorial system. The want ot placing fields, the cleavage between 
different races and iaitlw, the large classes, and the want oi faeilities for assembling a 
college as a whole, are obstacles to the development of this feeling. Kven the Presidency 
College has no hall where the whole college can assemble lor addresses or other functions. 
Recreation facilities are limited in most places, especially in Calcutta: those that exist 
are seldom used to the full. The Presidency College, of nearly a thousand students, has 
one indifferent football and cricket ground on the maid an : probably not more than 30 
students play football and cricket, it has also four tennis courts within the college 
enclosure : this convenience makes the game popular. The Bdon Hindu hostel has a 
definite organisation, into live wards : loyalty to the ward is strong, and forms the basis 
of a vigorous social life, and of athletic interests. Here is to ho found the nearest 
approach to the c .sprit dr cut p* of English schools and colleges. Despite certain disquiet- 
ing revelations of the past two years 1 consider the hostel (and other hostels where 
supervision is good) a valuable element in the educational life of the city. In mosses 
1 have little faith ; they are mere conveniences i’o« residence, with nothing that inspires, 
and adequate supervision cannot be secured. Their own members usually despise them. 

In the university sense there is little comradeship. What facilities exist are little 
used. The University Institute, in spite of the excellent building and other advantages, 
makes little appeal to students, and its members arc some 400 only out of the many 
thousands of students in the city. The Muslim Institute has more attraction I believe 
for Muhammadan students (a much smaller body) but is not confined to them. The 
University Corps attracted some 600* recruits. I have been informed that the number 
would have been much larger, but for an anti-recruiting campaign carried on without 
publicity : certainly an attempt was made to prevent the Presidency College from offering 
those interested in promoting the scheme opportunities of approaching its students. 

I* T*i4h the final number, after withdrawals, rejections by medical exatnfnaion, <ete$ 
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p" v I find it difficult to disentangle the answers to questions 17 and 18 and there- 
p#e take the liberty of lumping them together. 

About conditions in the m rfiissLl 1 know nothing. In Calcutta, (hero is a certain * 
^timber of ca.^cs of moral break town — on A is point L speak without much personal know* 
ledge — and many moj^ of physical breakdown, a have seen moro students actually ill 
before and during tlnr examinations in my two \ ears in Calcutta than in my tluee years 
nfc Madras or my throe at Oxiord. 

The following arc pci heps some *'* the reasons : - 
{■:+} The moral to., ptatjons o r Calcutta life. 

*f) The physical conditions under which students live. 

(c) The u.iJii of toe educational system. 

About (o) I have not much to add — the ovris arc fairly obvious. 

(&) This includes the dust, smoko and noise of Calcutta— a city which has not 
very easy outlet into anything like country except the maidan, loo distant 
from the students’ quarter. Then there is the fact that very few colleges 
supply anything like adequate facilities for exercise and recreation* 
Some of them do not provide facilities for exercise for one -twentieth 
part of their students. There is plenty of interest in games among the 
, rdudents, but loo often it is the interest of the crowd that watches a 

professional football match in Kngland, not the interest that- induces 
a man to play himself. The premier college in Bengal played several 
pf its hockey matches last season with on\y seven or nine men. Finally, 
the unsat isfaetory condil ions of some of the hostels and messes where 
men live. A good deal of improvement, has been effected in this direction 
in teeeni years, hut more remains to be done. Ill-ventilated, badly-lighted 
rooms are still not rare. Often there is no proper supervision. 

(c) Needs some explanation. The educational system is very hard on the 
students, »So few of them have that real enthusiasm for their subject 
which makes work a labour of love. Lectures take up a great part of 
their da >' ; m the. ease of students who are doing M. A. and law together, 
8*30 a. u. 10-15 a. at. arid 12 noon 3 p.m, or 12 noon-- 3 p.m. and 
4-30 r.M. 0-43 i\m. with extra tutorials. There are very frequent 
examinations, four in little over six years. So much depends on the 
results of the examination that student h are almost < om polled to over- 
work. They lead frantically up to the last moment with the result that 
they appear for the examination, if not ill, at least thoroughly jaded. 

The remedies I should suggest are < hose : — 

(i) It would be a relief if examinat ions were somehow' made Jess vital for the etu- 

• dent’s whole future career. {See answer to question 13.) 

{ii) Tbe number of examinations should he reduced. (See answer to question ik) 

{Hi) In jmss work, ihe number of lectures should he reduced ; and in honours work 

attendance at lectures should not be obligatory. (Hec answer to question 0). 

(iv) If examinations could l>e made a test of freshness, vigour and originality of 

mind rather than of memory— as it is, on the whole, now — then students 

• r! would find that it was not worth while to work up 1o the last moment. I 
4 think there is no better tribute to the general soundness of the examination 

system at Oxford and Cambridge than the common practice of student a to do 
" no work the last few days before the examination. 

(v) There should be proper supervision m hostels and messes, as well as light and 

air. {8ee answer to question 10.) 

(vi) Colleges and hostels should provide sufficient opportunities for games. That 
' * in itself is scarcely enough. Games should be made compulsory in everf 

xn 
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Zachariah, K. — contd . 


• secondary school. It is only in school that a real taste for them can 1)6 
instilled and a public opinion on their worth and importance developed. 
If a boy has played no games at school, he will be naturally rejuctant to 
begin at. college. 

(vii) Everything possible should be done to make the student's life include some- 
thing more than merely writing notes and reading books. J am sure a good 
many of our difficulties would be solved if some more interests could be 
introduced into bis drab, rianow and monotonous life. 1 think I should 
. be genuinely pleased i r a student “ cut” a lecture to hunt wild flowers or 
beetle.* ! A fuller, more varied life wil 1 of itself put exijpunations and 
books i i their proper places, ft might be a good tiling to prescribe 
Stevenson's An Apology for Idhrs for the Intermediate. There is so little 
social 1 if o, corporate feeling now ; clubs and societies usually perish after a 
term. Attractive common rooms in hostels and colleges might be of some 
use. If something about plants and flowers, birds and insects, and the stars 
m their courses were taught at school, and if all sorts of societies were, 

, encouraged at school, then the university student might be a person less \ 

fatally wedded to one purpose. That student gels most out of his education 
w ho studies his subject, indeed, more for its own sake than for a class in the 
examination, but. who also has all sorts of other varied, and perhaps some- 
times slightly absurd, interests. Ee goes out seeking asses and finds a 
kingdom — the asses being degrees ! The Ho\d. William Temple once said that 
the difference between, say, Sheffield and Oxford was that when you went 
up for your degree at Sheffield they asked you if you had passed a certain 
examination ; at Oxford they asked if you had lived lor three years within a 
it iie and-a half of O.rfav. That, e;; presses v hut 1 menu. 



QUESTION 18 


\ 

What i syo ur experience <*s to the health and physical development of students dm log 
their univ^ply career in Bengal ? Have you ar y reason lor thinking that the present 
system imposes an undue physical or mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
robust ? If so, please suggest remedies. 


ANSWER 

Abdurrahman. Dr. 

The attitude towards tlie life of the body in India has in the p.iHt been monkish 
ami not sssihetic. But the religious laws of hygiene both of l he irindus and Muhammadans 
which required id their followers prayer -o Bering before t lie dawn nf dn^ and t lie 
vocation of agriculture which permit ed an open sir hie went a long way towards general 
unconscious and jn'st emal a* bodily training. The military 'Basses which constituted 
Die umlo' racy werf*Ssdways trained in the art of nding and the use. of arms. Asceticism, 
which was general, though it looked upon the fhvhwilh antagonism, also negatively 
helped the physical life of the people by serving as a cheek on the appetites. 

Life in India to day is more complex. Anew standard has taken tho place of the old. 
Life is now more seriate and busy and less simple and plain. Religious ritualism has, 
it is a matter of regret, greatly diminished among the educated classes and a general 
neglect of the laws of the growth and health of the body is visible all round. 

The student class in India suffers Iron) all these evils and others. Education is 
causing an overpressure which is deteriorating the general physique and health of 
future generations. A large number of students arc o\ ei si i ained by the excessive amount 
of educational labour and. though no statistics exist, overstudy of a useless nature is 
responsible for much student mortality'. It is a matter of satisfaction that the evils ol 
overexamination and overpressure are beginning to he felt and the voices of educa- 
tionists are heard in protest against the danger of tin* physical degeneration of the edu- 
cated classes. 

n he remedies which may be adopted to combat the present physical and mental strain 
caused by university' education can be, among others, tin* following 

t r) A university department of physical education should be established which 
should Tie responsible for the medical examined icn nf all flic students on ad- 
mission into the University and foi terminal inspections and for the training 
of all students in physical developnu nt . r J h cic are many defects which can 
easily he remedied or modified if they i an l e detected in ihc beginning. Such 
inspection will also lead do the detects n of contagious d**scj. sen and will afford 
» great protection to the general health <>i university scholars. The depart 
" ment should also give theoretical instruction in the first principles of hygiene* 

of the individual and tire communit y . 

( b ) In many cases. Indian students work ilurnsHu-h. or at the suggestion of their 
parents, for cruelly long hours. Indian students have been found to ttork 
from twelve to fourteen hours a da # v before their exop dilations, hardly spend- 
ing any' time in recreation and too lit t le in sleep. Dr. Duke has well said:--** 
“ there an' laws against working the human body for Jong hours, but, there 
is no law against working the human brain in this way.” The system of 
examination more than tin* students < heinsef ves is responsible for this, Thera 
should be only one university t xan.inaf km after four years. Written examin- 
ation should he alternated by examination by dissertation. Examinations 
should bo held quarterly and a student should be re-examined only in the 
subject in which he has failed at the last examination. 

(e) Special attention should be paid to the physically abnormal, or subnormal* 
students* 


( 86 ) 
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{d) A period (as in some of the continental universities) should not be of moralshaa 
45 minutes’ duration and should be followed by a short pause of 15 .minutes, 
The recuperative effect of such a recess is great. 

(e) All the difficult work should be done during the early hours of HR day. Ex- 
1 perimental psychologists have . x peri men ted on fatigue and Dr, Ludwig 

Wagner has tested by aesthesio meter that mathematics produces loib per 
cent of fatigue, Latin 91 per cent, and fJreck 90 per cent. 

(/) Military training should be given to university students. 


Ahmad, Khabiruddin. 


Most of the students in our colleges are of poor physique and indifferent health. 
A well-developed intellect in a robuU body is a rare commodity in the Calcutta University. 
This is, no doubt, due principally to the inadequate amount of attention, paid to the 
physical side of education. 

I do not think that there is any reason for believing that the existing system imposes 
unduo physical and mental strain upon students who are not {^optionally robust 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur. 

The university career itself is not injurious to the health and physical develop- 
ment of a student whoso health is not indifferent. That which injures his health is not 
connected with his studies, llis health and energy are misspent bv him. If he restrains 
^himsolf, notwithstanding hard studies, he may enjoy robust health. He ought to pay 
the best attention to his food and physical exorcises. 


Au, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

Lack of healthy exercise and recreation in the open air are causes to which I 
attribute the poor constitutipn of the average student in Bongal. In recent years the. 
state of things has improved to a certain extorit owing to the students Aking some 
interest in outdoor games. 


Ali, Saitad Muhsin. 

(a) The general health is not satisfactory. 

(b) To some extent it does. 

(c) Compulsory attendance on the piny ground for a fixed timo or taking of some 

form of exercise. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

Students who are not robust should not bn allowed to take an engineering course. 
If selected moil are oncouragod to take regular exercise there is not much fear of break-* 
down due to overwork. 


Archbold, W. A. J. * 

The strain upon Bengali students comes not so much from their studies, as ftfbm 
the circumstances of their lives. They have heavy responsibilities thrust upon them at y 
an early ego. They often work in a bad atmosphere and with insufficient light. Their 
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food is irregularly served and often poor in qua lity. Their homes are frequently malarious 
and they come to college with lowered vitality. Need one say more ? Tilings are not 
like this in Dacca, where wo have entirely exceptional privileges, but everyone will recog* 
nise the truth of the above statement as regards many i oil eg c students. 


Banerjea, J. R. 


Generally speaking, tlmir health and physical development are not bad. I do not 
think that the present system imposes au undue physical or mental strain upon students 
who euo not exceptionally robust. In some cases students aro to blame, and not the 
#ysien» that on tains now, if their health is undermined. I have known cases where two 
- years'* work v. as attempted to bo done hi six months and so the students suffered. If a 
student does not work regularly, blit keeps everything to be done in the second or fourtS 
year class, his health is bound to suffer. No doubt, the oyesiglit of some students is very 
defective ; this is due to the bad light which students use in many cases. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

Sufficient attention is not devoted by the studonts, or their parents, or the uni- 
versity authorities, to the question of health. ( 1 know from personal experience that the 
present system imposes an undue physical, as well as mental strain upon students. A 
sound system of physical education and some relaxation of the examination rules seem 
to me to be the only remedies. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

The health and physical development of students during their university life in 
Deng- 1 in many instances suffer, I have reason to think, from an undue physical and mental 
strain. The physical strain is caused by unsuitable time tables which colleges have to 
make to suit the multiplicity of optional combinations of subjects allowed by the regu- 
lations , a-d by the exacting rules of attendance at lectures. And the mental strain is 
caused by the undue lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 

The remedies I would suggest are to reduce the number of options in the selection 
of subjects, to abolish, or reduce the percentage of attendance at lectures, and to reduce 
the lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

My experience, extending over a little less than a quarter of a contury, is, in this 
matter, anything but encouraging. As elsewhere, all the world over ‘ examinees * do 
concentrate, with mischievous consequences, their energy and efforts on ‘ preparation * 
for their examinations in three or four months* hard labour immediately preceding the 
day of trial. This, added to defective residential and boarding arrangements ill-suited 
for continued intellectual strain on the part of young men most of whoso early lifi is 
spent in malarious areas, tells heavily upon their physique and development. 

* There is, perhaps, a little injustice in ontirejy attributing to the 4 present system * 
oyil effects which, of tenor than not, proceed from causes the removal of which is really 
a larger administrative and economic problem than the University can, or should, ho 
alone-called upon to cope with* 
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BANfjRJKK, Rai luhviUbrNf Kanta, Bahadur. 

,? 

A large majority ol students lost* their health and arc Jacking in physical develop- 
ment during their uni\ci\sity career. Tins is principally due to undue physical and 
uienfcal strain, coupled with t li« % fact that they are poorly fed and housed. The burden of 
examination should be lightened, their food and accommodation improved. The first 
defect n^ay he jemoved by making the vernacular the medium of examination, as well as 
by introducin'/ examination by eompartments. 


Bankrjkic^aM. JS t . 

It is possible the present system imposes an undue physical or mental strain oil 
those who do not distribute tin ir studies throughout the yeur but prepare for tie* 
examinations just at the end. But. (lie main cause, of want of physical development is 
insufficient nutrition. The majority oi the students are poor and ill-fed and there is 
very little in their diet to help the growth of bones and nuiseJes. Much less star eh 
and sugar and a little more nitrogenous food would make a great difference in the 
future of the, rising generation and it is worth while to enquire if that is not possible. 

Bynhr.jee, Muraly Rhajr. 

The present university system ol education ccrta'nL imposes an undue strain 
on the mental poweis, wlmdi shatters the eonstitut ion ol m.m\ foi over. This is so 
particularly because attendance at leelmes wlihh i; new ny/mh'd as the sole proof ol 
college training is a inert* tarn* and means noth. /a more i'»an tin presence in the 
lecture room at the time of tin roll -all Sl'chni - ,ov imi .•eo’M i .‘fi ,| alter day to 
prepare the subjects in which they attend lemums. \Vit ! - tiie subject*-* of tin* lectures 
they remain unacquamed till tlie end of tin si ^ .ok r't nd< nts are thus allowed 
to waste idly session after session. It i*- just nt;< '■ the lost oi the university ex* 
animations that they begin to prepar.. the uuo-orsiL .nurses. They luivo to prepare a 
two-years’ course in two months. They g<t u< ,mm to go ihiough text-books even 
once. r rhev desperately holt- 4 keys'. skenh. and < mcehisms llnough days and 
sleepless nights, and somehow manage to pass tlm university’ e'enniiudion which is no 
test of sound knowledge, but of only superficial inunon work. They ire fortunate 
if the strain does not upset their constitution. 

The remedy for Oh * evil lies m a radical i hange ol the present university system: 
Tlie measures required may he stated under (he following heads: — 

* (a) Lectures on presi rihed le\t hook- should Ik* abr>lished. tutorial work and 

seminars taking their place, 

(h) Lectures on prescribed syllabuses '-'loul-l also he abolished unless they have 
sufficient originality . (See my .oisiv •> to question 10.) 

(r) Lectures on prescribed syllabuses, which are nothing but summaries of recom- 
mended books, need not. i>< dehv.-nd ? »y tie* professors. Snob lectures, or 
rather summaries, from books nvnmrm mb-d on tie* subject should be pre- 
pared by tin sf-udonts t.hcmselv* s uud< r the guidance of tutors and correct- 
ed by them. (See my answer to question lb.) 

(([) See my answer to question 10. 


Ran ekjee, Ravankrwar. 

In the majority of eases, the health and physical development of students suffer 
much during their university career. The causes are q 

(a) ^Indents pay very little attention to their health. The neglect is due rather ifco 
want of proper habits, than to ignorance of ordinary law's of health. 
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(b) Poverty of the students and. in eoire {uence, want of sufficient and substantial 

food. , * 

(c) Natuially weak state' of health uv «p cu * of b nn the strain. 

(d) The strain is certainly not only great for those who art 4 not robust, but is telling 

badly on the robust one > also. 

(e) Want of sufficient physic d exorcise to balance the mental labour. 

The following remedies a~e suggested : 

(i) Ther^ should he regular medical inspection of students both with regard to their 

physical d foots, as well as to their fitness for the strain imposed. 

(ii) Hygiene should bo made a compulsory co rse. 

(iii) Taking the students at- times *o local hospitals, wdiercvor possible, with a view to 

impress upon their mind *, what simple causes, apparently negligible, lead to 
what dis • st/ou 1 * results 

(i . ) Prove kci for proper and compulsory physical exercise, under proper supervision. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

The health and physical development of students are interfered with during their 
university career in Bengal. I have, in my answer to question 18, mentioned some of 
the causes. 

Yes; the present system of university education imposes a great strain upon the 
mind and body of students. The chief causes are as follows : — 

('0 Bengali, boys leave everything to be done at the last moment. 

(b) They conserve thi*1r energy, as if it were, at other times, to be used at the time 
of examinations. • 

(r) It is then that they keep unusually late hours and spend whatever time they 
have in reading alone at the sacrifice of their health. 

{d) The diversity of subjects of simultaneous study requiring equal concentration 
on each also demands an undue expenditure of energy. 

(e) To these may be added the lengthiness or heaviness of some of the courses, 
as for instance in n at hem at ms at the intermediate and history, 

mathematics and philosophy at the degree stage. 

(// Some of the courses are so lengthy that a student of average intellect will take 
nearly three years to prepare. 

The lit: t defect may be remedied by insisting upon regular hours in hostels. Rules 
may be framed that all students must rPe from bed at a fixed hour in the morning say 
0 a.m., and go to bed not later than half -past ten at night. Steps should be taken for the 
enforcement of such rules by providing punishment for any infringement thereof. With 
regard i o the second, examination by compartments may be instituted at the degree stage, 
and the tjiird may bo remedied by reducing the syllabus to a certain extent. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

Most of the students in Bengal neglect physical exercise during their university 
career. There is no reason for thinking that the present system imposes an undue 
mental and physical strain upon students who are not exceptionally robust. The 
reason why some of the students arc physically weak must be attributed to the neglect of 
physical exercise and, in some eases to residence in unhealthy* quarters. To improve 
the health of such students better arrangements should be made for residence and 
physical exercise. The gymnasium attached to each institution requires a considerable 
amount of expansion, and more than one instructor in physical exercise should be 
appointed for each institution. Arrangements should also be made for the instruction of 
elementary hygiene at the secondary school stage as suggested in reply to Question 13* 
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m Bajsbrjee, Ufendra Nath. 

As regards the physical exercise of boys, it may be noticed here that gymnastic 
exercises which may sometimes load even to accidents of a serious nature or to over- 
exhaustion ought to bo avoided, if possibl*, and military drill substituted in its place. 
Mofussil students may follow Sandow’s S3 stem with advantage to themselves. 

School authorities, howover, botn in the mofussil and presidency towns, should, 
for the benefit of students, make ample provision for such fi^Bt-ciass^xercises as 
rowing, riditig, running, swimmuig, cycling, etc., exorcises, tending to develope most 
of the muscles of their body. 

Periodical examinations ought to bo held in these subjects to test the special skip 
of the boys in exercises, sports, and games, and prizes given accordingly for their 
encouragement. 

Unseen passages given for explanation set in fho matriculation and other examin- 
ations must not be too many in number or too difficult to explain. 


Banerji, The Hoipblc Justice Sir J j ram ad a Charan. 


My belief is th it students in Bongal suffer in health during their university career and 
that there is too much strain on their dolicat” constitutions. 1 fear too much ia required 
{rom them and they do not get time for physical exercise and manly sports. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 

„ My experience as to the health and physical development of students during their 
university career in .Bengal is really a cry Mil. i ha \ e < very reason for thinking that the 
present system imposes an undue physical and mniiiil retrain upon students who are not 
exceptionally robust. In addition to the reumdieo suggested in my answer to question 17 , 
the following may be mentioned : — 

(a) The pressure of text-books prescribed feu* v Sous university examinations should 

be somewhat relaxed without lowering the standard both of teaching, as well 
as examinations. 

(b) Cram should be strongly discouraged by the adoption of bettor methods of in- 

struction and examination, as pointed out 111 my answers to questions 5, 9, 10, 
il, etc. 


Bardaloj, N. C. 

Calcutta is responsible for the dyspepsia of students on account of its adulterated 
foodstuffs and sweets. More than that, the erratic bard work for three months before 
the examination tells upon their health. 

Change in the timing and method of examinations will remedy this defect to some 
extent. 


Basu, P. 

Tho health and physical development of students during their university career 
in Bengal suffer more from the bad diet and the insanitary surroundings than from 
the strain of university life. Under the present system, the strain during the university 
career may be materially reduced without reducing the standard of efficiency or ; 
introducing any radical change. If the examination that is held at the end of a itvb 
years course bo split up into two, and the more general portion of the course lift 
selected tor examination at the end of the first year and the rest of it examined hit 
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the end of the second, I think tho strain on the mind and body of the student would 
be materially reduced. On the whole, the student would be iif possession of the same 
knowledge as now, but, the test by examination being divided, the severity of work at 
each examination would be considerably reduced. \t Cambridge Part I and Part II 
examinations are so divided. This system would make students work moderately 
throughout tho two years instead of compelling them to put in their supremest effort 
towards the end of the second year only. 

Again, if a student fails io secure the pass marks in any one subject he is com* 
polled to a||>ear in all the subjects at tho next examination, no matter how high may 
be his marks obtained in them. This is unfair and entails an unnecessary strain on 
the student. This may be easily evaded by compelling him to appear in those sub- 
jects only, at the next examination, in which tic has failed to scouro a fixed number 
of marks, which latter, however, ought to be a little higher than viie ordinary pass 
marks. Thus, if a student is efficient in any subject, securing something moro than 
the pass marks, he would be exempt from appearing at the same. 

Such supplementary examinations may be held more than once a yoar to avoid 
undue waste of time in mere waiting and thus prolonging unnecessarily the length 
of one's university career. 


Basu, Satyendka Natii, 

The, health of the students is generally in an unsatisfactory condition — the reason appar- 
ently being insufficient food and tho mental strain caused by a rigid system of exami- 
nations. 


Bengal Landholders' A*ssociation, Calcutta. 

Tie prosent system imposes ail undue physical and mental strain upon our studonts 
who are not exceptionally robust. The percentage of attendance at lectures is absurd. 
Having regard to the malarial condition of the country long class hours ought also to bo 
discouraged. 

At one time, those who distinguished themselves at. examinations used to bo known 
by Put wearing glasses and because of their physical weakness Thom has boon 
M change. Tho present generation of students are sturdier, duo to greater attention now 
being paid to physical exercise. 


Betlmne College, Calcutta. 

All I have to add to question 17 is that the women students of the Betlmne College 
Jana- Miss A I admit the fact that every year of college life makes them weaker 

’ ^ ' physically. In their opinion, a girl studying for tho matriculation 

is stronger than a girl in any subsequent year at college. From what l have so far 
noticed I think there is only too much truth in their estimation of the physical 
strength of the girl under-graduate. 

Such a state of things compares so unfavourably with the healthy, happy, strong 
woman under graduate of western lands that somo immediate change is necessary/ 

I suggest the following as remedies : — 

(a) Wider opportunities for outdoor exercise. 

\b) Wider opportunities for intellectual intercourse with mature minds. 

(c) A syllabus of examination and a method of examination which makes study a 
pleasure and an ever -increasing delight, as we find it in western lands. ^ 

This will only be obtained when the examination syllabus is radio illy all wed, as sug- 
gested above, and is also based on Indian methods of thought and on Indian vernacular 
twohiog, with only such an admixture of western thought and methods as may enriob 

them* 
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Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

I do not think that the health and physical development of students are injuriously 
affected by the strain that their studies impose upon them in the Bombay Presidency. 
There may he a fevr cases oif weakly youth* who have to give up their studies or put a 
stop to them prematurely. But the effect on the generality of students is not harmful. 


Bn ATTACH AKJEE. MoHJNI MoHAK. 

It is almost every holly’s experience in this country that university students suffer 
from ill-health, and it. is generally believed that it is the unusual mental strain necessary 
for passing examinations that undermines the. health of Bengali students. This belief 
has sue! 1 ahold on people that sound health and a successful academic career cannot, in 
their opinion, go hand in hand. 1 do not think that, the i nivenity courses are too diffi- 
cult for an average student or that unusually hard labour is necessary to cope with them. 
On the contrary, under the new legulations the courses for the ntermediate and matric- 
ulation examinations have boon considerably curtailed. The candidate for the first 
arts examination had to study about seven or eight subjects, while the I. A. or 1.8c. 
candidate lias now got, to study only five subjects. From the old matriculation syllabub' 
also a good deal of difficult matter lias been removed. The entrance students had to get 
up English text.- hooks, hut now -a -da vs there are no fixed text-hooks, And question* on 
grammar, translation, and composition alone are sm. The present- e atriculation, or 
intermediate course cannot, 1 herd ore, he said to be mo difficult lor the average student. 

I am rather of opinion that they have been rendered much easiei by the new regulations 
and the high percentage of passes in recent years al.-o shows this. Under the new regula- 
tions three papers are set m e\ cry subject in the B. A examination instead of two papers 
under the older system, hut students ha vo now a wide choice and alternative questions 
too, are set ns a rule. The M. A. course is now more extensive than it w as under the older 
system, but it is a, two- years’ course now-a-davs, v.hrjc formerly, student s used to a ppear 
at this examination after cijbf-ei mouth. s', *n, oecHMoiuilly, aftci six months', pre- 
paration. 'The proportion of success in both these examinations, however, shows that 
the courses do not subject the candidates to any umvmal mental strain. 

While it, is true that the courses are not- too difficult for a student of average abilities, 
the fact still remains that verv many students lose their health during their university 
career, The cause of this unfortunate phenomenon must bo sought elsewhere. In my 
answer to question I 1 have raid how student.* of this country work hard in preparing!* 
for examinations. This practice is almost universal amongst, our students. They 
neglect their studies throughout the ye ir and work almost day and night two or three 
months before their examination. Fifteen ot sixteen hours’ work is very common. ^ 
There are > student* who stimulate their nerves with drug** and intoxicants and sit up 
almost the w hole night . The multiplication ot examinations in our university is an 
aggravation of this evil. 

The question naturally arises why students are unmindful ol their work except at the 
time of the examination. My experience is that they are not trained to regular, system- 
atic, and intelligent work. The home-file of the ordinary middle-class gentleman of this 
country does not produce regular habiis, and there is nothing in the college to create such 
habits in students by example or by advice. Tin staff of almost all colleges is small 
and the time of the lecturer and the principal is fully taken up with their daily teaching 
work. There are no tutors to look after student; outside the class-room. Want of 
tutors is also responsible for the unsatisfactory progress of students in thoir subjects 
of study throughout the year. Many students cannot follow the lectures and experience 
great difficulties. But there are none to clear them up and help on their progress. The 
difficulties thus go on accumulating till they seem formidable, and students try to remove 
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them all with one heroic effort just before the examination. if arrangements could be 
made for giviug tutorial assistance to student;* and, if the number of tests and university 
examinations could be diminished, the strain on thAerves of students would grow less. 
Weekly exercises ought to be given and a, record kept- of the quality of these exercises. 
This would train up students into habits of regular and systematic study and prevent 
the accumulation of arrears.- * 


Brf ATTACH ARY A, BrINDABAN 0. 

Students living m hostels ami boarding- houses very frequently sutler from 
• K'spephia, liver eompKints, and various other internal disorders with which is also con- 
mvted malaria. Tie* lea^-on for all this is to he tound in tlu ill-cooked food which they 
have to take »*vung to lack of supervision and tin* irresponsible and dirty eooks and also in 
timir unchecked craving for bazaar sweets and delicacies as also the restriction, or want, of 
healthy outdoor exercises. 

BhATTACHARYYA. BaIKTTNTHA N ATli . 

The health and physical development of students during their university career are 
generally sati s factory. 

(a) There sliould be a medical test for entrance into the University. 

(b) Arrangement; should be made foi periodical medical inspections oftolleges, 

and for applying remedies as suggested by the medical officer. 

P s The courses of studies in some subjects should be mlue.ed. 

(a) Physical exercises and games should be largely' encouraged, and, if possible, 
made compulsory. 

(e) The system of trying simultaneously for two post-graduate degrees, e.g., JJ. A., 
and B.L.. sliould be abolished. 


B H ATTACH A II Y YA . H AR IDAS . 

My impression is that a great majority manage 1o keep their health intact, but 
do not dm elope physically to any itppieeiublc extent during then- university career. This 
is due to the fact that the present system ol university education totally neglect® all 
physical aonsiderat ions. I should suggest the following lemedies:- 

(e) An increased emphasis upon weekly aiufruonthly records and the discontinuance 
of the test examination system except for those whose regular records arc 
. unsatisfactory. 

(h) Adoption of tin rtmrv system a p to th< digrn sfayi and tin institution of optional 
c xami nation'* at tfa end of the fir^l and the third year . 

(c) Exemption of students from further examination m a subject in which they 
have passed oi at le.ist secured a certain percentage of total marks. 
id) The formation of a gymnasium in every college for non-boarders and the 
compulsory fitting up of a gymnasium m every attached hostel and mess for 
boarders. 

(e) Surprise visits to messes and hostels during mealtime s to test the quantity and 
quality of food given to boarders. 

{/) Insistence upon tit least tlnee meals every day in all hostels and messes. 

(0) A recurrent grant for inter-collegiate athletic spprts. 

(k) Formation of a university volunteer corps. 

{ i ) Decentralisation of college education up to the intermediate standard and the 
foundation of a multiplicity of colleges in healthy districts 
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'touATVAcMAHYrA, Hakjdab — eontd. — B hattachabyya, Mahamahopadhyaya $Cau- 
niASANNA—BjiowAL, Govinda Chandra— Bisvas, Rai Djnanath, Bahadur. 


(j) The establishment of a central child'Welfare institute, with branches all over the \ 

province, to tost school and college students physically and mentally and to 
advise guardians about the most advisable study or occupation for their wards. 
The physical test should be made at the beginning of every session and no 
student ought to be allowed ta proceed to the University unless he can 
satisfy the institute about his physical litness.- The medical examination of 
college students might be done in collaboration with the doctors attached to 
the various college hostels. b 

(k) Periodical outings and excursions. 

{ l ) Formation of swimming and rowing clubs in the various tanks of Calcutta. 

(m) The modification of the present examination system which is too protracted in 

some eases. 

(n) The abolition of June e conn nations.— Examinations should not advance further 

into summer than April. I fit be impossible to avoid dune examinations the 
duration must not be moro than lour days. This will involve a division of 
the M. A. course as in the Allahabad University. 1 should personally prefer, 
however* the continuance of the present M. A. examination system (viz., eight 
papers at the end of the sixth year) and advocate an April examination, 

(o) The foundation of a central infirmary for college students where cases would bo 

treated free. 

(p) Each college should have a segregation ward for infectious eases among 

boardors ; if possible, each hostel should have a segregation room. 


Biiattaoiiakyya, Mahamahopadliyaya Kautrasanna. 

The health and physical development of student-* arc not, generally speaking, 
good. They should have more leisure for healthy exercises, such as sports, walk, in the 
open air, etc. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

Tho present system docs impose an undue*, physical or mental sUain. ^ho healthy, 
and physical development, of students are llfeo affected because they aro ill-fed ilr 
consequence of poverty. Some times they eat food which they ought not to eat and 
cannot get food which they ought to eat, as, for instance, milk. Neglect of physical 
exercise is, to a groat extent, responsible for it. Neglect of studies for the rest of the 
year and too much strain at the time df the examination is also a cause. 


Bisvas, liai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

# 

My experience as to the health aud physical development of students during 
their university career in Bengal is that they are deteriorating on account of the present 
system imposing an undue physical and mental strain upon those who are not exception- 
ally robust. 

Physical training should la? compulsory in schools arid colleges and there should be 
compulsory examinations in physical exercises. Exemptions should be made in case of 
those students who are of delicate constitution and who aro medically unfit. 

Those remedies, in conjunction with the slackening of the rigidity of examine 
atlons, will, 1 believe, go a great way to improve the physique and remove the uadt*e : 
mental strain of tho students. 
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BoitooAH, Jnanadabhiu^ —Bose, B. C. — Bose, Hai Chunilal, Bahadur. * 


Borooah, Jhanadabhiram. 


I have no reason for thinking that tjn present systom 
or mental strain upon students. On the other hand, I 
me to be cheerful, willing, and fairly stron* physically^ 
They should, however, be given good food — they must : 
it is cheap. Tho medfcal superintendent (it is presuu 
sonally inspect the food occasionally. ^ v 


imposes an undue physical 
|fpund the students under 
r bf them are Sportsmen. 
^|)ad food simply because 
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BoslfB. C. 


The health and physical development of tho average Bengali student Is indeed poor. 
And the present system does occasionally impose undue .strain on him. 

Remedies may be found in reducing the strain, and improving tho health. 

As to the former, a teasonable method of examining ( as hinted in my answer to 
question 9) would bo found helpful, both physically and mentally, as obviating usoless 
and unhealthy efforts at memorising. 

As to the latter, the following methods might be suggested : — 

(a) Amelioration of the sanitary condition of the province , which has, of late, become 
vory sad, and is largely responsible for the unsatisfactory physique of 
* students. Efficient combating of malaria in particular would greatly help tho 
situation. 

, (?)) Provision of adequate wholesome diet, the lack of which has been stoadily and 
awfully sappis^jg the vitality of the people, and especially of those engaged 
in bram-wpjrkji Vigorous attempts, T submit, must be made to ensure a sufficient 
- supply, aflftpf'xow price, of pure milk and milk preparations (by preventing 
adulteration, protecting the cows, improving their breed, etc.), and the 
staple food of the people (by preventing tho slaughter and deterioration of 
ploughing bullocks ; by encouraging and helping scientific methods of agri- 
culture ; by levying prohibitive duties to control the export of rico, wheat, 
etc. ; and so forth). 

(c) Encouragement of physical exercise , drilling, sports, gymnastics, etc., among 
students. Prizes for proficiency in those respects should bo instituted ; 
and, moreover, these ought to bo included among the optional subjects for 
the university examinations, the marks secured being taken into account 
in determining tho class or division of each examinee and in awarding 
scholarships. 

Note. — Many of the aforesaid measures aro, no doubt, quite beyond tho powers 
of the University itself — but they can surely bo adopted on its behalf by Govern- 
ment if actuated by a spirit of warm support as suggested in my answer to 
question 14 


Bose, Eai Chunk, at,, Bahadur. 

The health and physical development of Bengali students during their university 
career are generally poor. Their growth seems to he retarded during this period as 
baa been found by actual investigation by Major MeCay, of the Calcutta Medical 

College. Tips is partly due to their food containing an insufficient proportion of protein 
elements, partly to their aversion to take physical exercise in the open air, and partly to 
their overwork for university examinations. 

The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain on our students. 
The remedy, I would suggest, is that there should he fewer jpiversity examinations. 
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Boss, Rai Chitnilal, Bahadur— coMd. -“Boss, G. G.—Bose, Haiiakanta— Boss, Ksrotjj 
Ram— Bose, Miss Mrjnam-nj. 


I would do away with the intermediate examination in the case of both arts and 
jjence, ami 1 would he satisfied with two examinations only lb 1 * the medical, engiueer- 
, and law rlegices, respectively, and, wherever- possible, examinations should be 
by ‘ compartments.’ 


1 h>Mb (}. C. 


Mv experience is that the health and physical de\ i lopmcnt of students during their 
university career are deteriorating owing to undue mental strain upon them. The * 
tb medi<.H that suggest themselves to me are r- 

(a) Reduction of the working period in colleges. 

(/») Replacement of the mechanical system of teaching, which imposes undue 
strain upon the mind, especndly on the imynory, by a more intelligent 
system which appeals less to the memon and inoiv to the intelligence. 

,* . \ 

(c) Assigning to examination its natural position as an instuimont. ot education#,’ 
thereby' dethroning it from the dominant position which it has usurped. 

ul) < Ranging the nwdimn ot instruction from English o> the veniaeular of the 
province. 


Bosk. IIarakaxta. 

* 

The hoall h and physical d(\elojammt ot many a student in Bemnd are auvthing 
but. satisfactory . The present system ol un'iveinty education impo < an umlue physical 
and mental strain upon the generality ot the student": .-nine nmiedy nuglB be obtained 
h,V reducing the rigidity ot 1 he examination system, a mgge t< d belo'c, and by making 
suitable provision for henlthv reereat ion. 


Bose, Kiiudi if am. 

Undue physical and mental strain is, undoubtedly, imposed by the annually or 
biennially recurring university tests upon oui students, with their shattered health, 
particularly in tin* malaria-ridden districts ot Lower Bengal. A potent antidote tc 
this great evil is, to my mind, the reluxuUun oi the rigidity of the university examin- 
ations by the very salutary piovision of n‘ examining unsuccessful candidates only on 
those subjects of their study in which tiny happened to have been ploughed. Anv 
educational reform, however, which would necessitate the detention of our boys oi 
young men in the prime of their iiu for a number v f yeais, in their country schools, 
amidst most unhealthy surroundings << very Bengal Village, and even town, being a 
hot-bed of malarial fever), cannot but be tak« a to ho a tuttculul usjtfo lor obvious reasons. 
Their early- migration to (\deulta and other heallhy mum e i jslpil istricts or towns in 
overwind m ing numbers umpn*sti(>nahly makes tor “ tin* gieafeiit good of the greatest 
number.” To stem tin* tiih of this migration by aihitrnry academic legislation, shall 
have the effect of decimating the poverty smitten middle elrf&s families of* Lower 
Bengal, at any rate, of their prosp» ctiw props and mainstays in life. Education in 
the country district h of Lower Bengal, has to proceed /Kiri pawn with thei# sanitation 
in the interests of life and health. 


Bose, Miss Mrinalinj. 


Physical extern .should bo made compulsory for all as far as practicable. 
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Bome, Badhikanath. 


E, tv ADR l K A1ST AT FI . 

The physical deterioration >f the generality <f students in Bought during their 
urn* versify careens a -ub|ect o r almost uuiv' 1 al complaint, . i id believe there will be no 
difference of opinion among our educationist « on this point During my ten yea serv- 
ice in the Education 1}k partment 1 have not found a large number of students enjoying 
perfectly sound health f moughout their academic life. Thw may be due in some measure 
to ffche unhealthy climate of most ot the villages am. towns m the mofvtan'l where our edu- 
cational institutions arc, hunted. But the present system of education appears to be 
mainly in mult. The students’ inordinate love of text and cram books, their excessive 
mental anxiety to pa> ; ihe university examination*’, and their neglect of physical exercise 
are, undoubtedly, responsible to a, large extent, for their poor physique. We find, as a 
matter ot fact that t lie student* who do best in their examinations are generally the 
weakest and most sickly. 

’ihc following are the remedies I have to suggest : — 

(a) The introduction of the vernaculars as th A media of instruction and examination 
in some subjects of study is likely to prove beneficial to the health of the 
students, inasmuch as it will relieve them of a considerable amount of brain 
wort which the present artificial system of forcing them to read and wr fo in 
a foreign tongue necessarily involves. 

(}>) The exoGPshc mental strain at present imjxised upon our young students may 
also be substantially reduced by reducing the rigidity of the examination 
system up to the intermediate stage of the University. My suggestion is 
that the Univeisitv should undertake a formal examination of the matricula- 
;|io% t and intermediate candidates in only some of the prescribed subjects— 
thpir proficiency in the others being judged by all-round school or college work. 
Before a candidate is admitted to the matriculation or intermediate examin- 
ation the University may satisfy itself from his results in the weekly or 
monthly examinations of his school or college that he has attained a certain 
standard of progress in those subjects in which no formal examination is to 
be held. 

ic) Greater attention should be paid in our schools and colleges to the physical de- 
velopment of students. It is not enough to give them more lectures on 
the benefits of physical exercise, but practical steps must be taken to ensure 
that every student regularly takes sonic form of physical exercise t hat may be 
congenial to him or specially suited to his constitution. What these steps 
should be is the problem for us to solve There will, of course, be no difficulty in 
making physical exercise compulsory for those hoys who reside m hostels under 
the immediate supervision of their teachers; but what are we to do in the 
case of the large number of students who live with their parents or guardians, 
and over whose actions outside school hours, the teacher* have practically 
no control ? There are many guardians m Bengal, so far as my knowledge 
goes, who do not attach due* importance to the physical side* of education and 
do not like that their hoys should 'while away much of their time in play. 
Since the guardians themselves are often so blind 1 think it is the duty of 
the University and Government to move in the matter and penalise the 
neglect of physical exercise, on the part of students. 1 would suggest that 
the University should require the heads of all schools and colleges (at least 
up to the intermediate stage) to form a number of centres, conveniently situat- 
ed within the locality in which their students reside, where the boys are to 
meet in the morning or evening and receive training under expert teacher# 
in some specified kinds of sports and physical exercises, e.g. 

(i) Swimming. 

(ii) Bowing. 

(in) Gymnastics. 

(iv) Football. . 
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Bose, Raphikanatii— contd . — Brown, Rev. A. E. — Chakravarti, Brajalal — 
Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 


(v) Lawn- tennis* 

(vi) Badminton. 

(vii) Cricket. 

(viii) Hookey. 

(ix) tSandow’s dumb-bell exercises. 

(x) Running. 

(xi) Riding. 

(xii) Wrestling. 

(xiii) Drill. 

Attendance at those classes should be compulsory, and there should be regular 
annual tests as in the case of other subjects. In order to be eligible for 
admission to a university examination every student should be required to 
produce a certiiicate from his head master or principal that he has passed the 
school or college tests in at least two of these courses. Government also 
should encourage] physical exercise by making it known to the young men,* 
as veil as to tjieir guardians that proficiency in athletics and sports will be 
specially taken into consideration in judging the claims of candidates for 
employment in every branch of public service. 

1 would earnestly invite Ihe attention of the authorities to the necessity of adopting 
some such measures for the purpose of ensuring the physical development of our students 
which is now so sadly negleetod. 


Brown, Rev. A. R 

Wo consider that the present system is too seceio a mental and physical strain 
on a great number of students, in voiv iiig us it does the memorising of practically the 
whole course. We believe that the change m the medium ol instruction ./ill be the most 
complete and satisfactory remedy. 


Chakravarti, Bra.iajlal, 

The present system injuriously affects the health and physical development of 
students. It is due to Homo extent to the mental strain caused by the present 
system and that can he relieved hv introducing (he vernacular as the medium of 
instruction, by impvo\ing the mode of teaching, ami by reducing the number and 
the rigour of examinations. Other onuses loading to' physical deterioration are 
insufficiency of nutrition clue to the poverty of the majority of students and 
absence of proper physical exercise; these, laffcr can ho avoided by providing suitable 
manual work which, while giving to students healthy exercise, may help them to 
secure the necessary subsistence. 

CllAKUAVAUTI, CHINTAHAKAN 

Tho present system of education and arrangements of school and college hours 
toll upon the health of students. The;, generally fake a hasty meal and run to school 
and college to work in flic midday heal. Then* they l la ve to strain their nerves to pick 
up things through the medium of n language which they do not speak at home. It 
would do much good to the health of students, if they could work at school for three 
hours in tho morning, return home to eat and digest their midday meal, which is the 
main meat of the day. and resume their school work after throe or four hours’ rest. Under 
such nit arrangement of school hours physical exercise might he made compulsory. 
These changes would, perhaps, considerably retard the spread of dyspepsia so largely 
complained of in Bengal now-a-days. If the vernacular of students wore the medium 
of instruction they would t>e relieved of u good deal of mental strain, 
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Chakhavakti, -Chinta HabaNt Ohakravarti, Kai Mon Moran, Bahadur— 
Chakrawrti, Van am alt. 


Chakravarti, Chinta IIaran. 

Tho health and physical development of students is more or less undermined during 
their university career owing to their severe mental s Irani, neglect of physical exercise, 
and insufficient food. Inattention to the ordinary laws of health is also an important 
cause. Physical exercise of some sort should be made eon.ouPo^y. There should be 
a medical examination of stulents at tne lime of their admission to tho college to 
ascertain their physical fitness and capacity to endure the strain of a college career. The 
heads of colleges, superintendents of hostels and messes, and university inspectors should, 
in consultation with guardians ami medical office! , insist on remedial measures in indivi- 
dual oases. 


Chakravarti, Rai Mon Moiian, Bahadur. 

Bengal sudors largely from malarial and connected complaints. Consequently, 
attention to health and physical development of students is vitally necessary. The 
present syste n cd te.'«*hing and ex.imination in. poses, to some extent, an undue mental 
htruin. I would suggest that to allow moi.io time aflcr breakfast, college classes should 
not begin before II a.m. and that they should be so arranged that after three conti- 
nuous hours then' may be a rest of half an hour or so. 

Physical deterioiation may be brought in also by want of sufficient nourishing food, 
of sufficient clothing in winter, and of sufficient exorcise, or by 1 he use of smoky, badly- 
lighted lamps. For exercise the college authorities should insist on every student 
joining ia some sport or physical training class. Tho other causes are connected with 
poverty, and can be remedied only by improvements in tho home or mess life. 


Chakravarti, Vanamali. 

The health and physical development of students generally do deteriorate during their 
i iversity career. The university examinations impose too great a strain. I myself 
drearr even now of the matriculation (entrance) examination in which .1 appeared 
twenty -five years ago. It is a most unfortunate tiling that monthly and weekly and 
even daily, examinations are creeping into many colleges under the specious name of 
* tutorial w ork.’ 

Tho remedy is manifold. 

{a) Abolish the multiplicity of examinations. Many advocate the abolition of tho 
intermediate examination for this reason. 

{b) Compel every student, unless declared medically unfit, to undergo physical 
training. No college should be affiliated to the University which has not got a. 
properly equipped gymnasium and extensive playgrounds, and a teacher of 
gymnastics and drill. Tin* < ollege authorities should be reminded that 
what is wanted is not expert players of football, hockey, etc., but that aU, 
students should take part in some college game or other. Football, hockey, 
cricket, end hd doo doo should all be properly supervised and encouraged. It 
is desirable that professors who play these games should be in charge of 
• games, for which they might be given an additional allowance (like the 

hostel allowance given to superintendents of hostels). 

. There should be an annual exhibition of sports and strength by students of all 
colleges brought together for the purpose (inter-oollegiatc tournanjent). The 
awarding of prizes and medals to successful teams and individuals and tho 
cost of supervision, etc., should form a charge upon university revenues* 
These might be held alternately in Calcutta and in Dacca at present. 
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Chakravakti, V an am au — co ntd. —Grand .1 , The Hon’ bio Mr. Kxmm Kumar— 
Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 


The Calcutta colleges are the worst sinners as far as physical culture is 
concerned. The University should provide the colleges of Calcutta with 
half a dozen teachers of gymnastics and a well-furnished central gymnasium, 
where 3,000 people could have their exercise together. The University' 
Institute might form the nucleus of such a gymnasium 

The Presidency College and such other Calcutta colleges as could afford to 
. remove to the suburbs should immediately do so to provide for better 
opportunities of physical culture to students. Tho Presidency College 
buildings might then provide much needed room to the University for its 
higher work. The Madhab Babu’s bazar grounds which already belong to the 
University might, in that case, furnish good courts for tennis, hd doo doo , eto., 
to university students. 

An immense number of students could not apply for enlistment in the Indian 
Defence Force for defective physical development, especially chest measure* 
ment. Ft. should be the duty of the University to see that its students are not 
rendered physically unfit to defend their country and fight for the liberties 
of the Empire for want of physical culture. 

Besides the inter-collegiate tournament advocated above there ought to be prizes 
in every college for proficiency in games and for possession of strength, 
provided such prizes be not givento any student who fails to pass his annual 
college or university examination. 

(c) The school and college classes should be held in the morning and in the evening 
and not at noon as at present. The principal meal of the day is taken in 
Bengal at about noon and as boys have to run to school with loaded 
stomachs, they lose health and often feel sleepy in school and college hours. 

id) There should be a department under the University for the medical inspection of 
students. Lots of students are short-sighted; most of them are dyspeptics. 
The best doctors ought to be employed to find out a remedy. Theso doctors 
should be asked to point out real defects and '»ot try to whitewash the 
existing system. 

(e) Underfeeding is one cause of ill-health. How to remedy it almost, passes my 
comprehension. Simple, hut substantia], food should bo provided. Could 
not some colleges be established in areas whore milk, ghee, and meat in.ght 
be had bettor and cheaper than in Calcutta ? 

Chanda, The llon’ble Mr. Ivamfni Kumar. 

The health of students is undermined and defective eyesight seems to be the rule. 

Yes, it is a common belief that it is the present system which is the cause of the 
breakdown of tho health of boys. Examinations should bo simplified and subjects 
and books should be judiciously selected so as not to put a severe strain on them. 


Chatteiuee, The Ilon’ble Mr. A. C. 

I believe that conditions are better now than when I was a student at Calcutta 
over twenty-five years ago. More attention is given to physique and to outdoor exercises. 
But there is plenty of room for improvement. If a good hostel system is organised 
students would live in healthier buildings and eat more nutritious food. I am of 
opinion that students in Calcutta messes ” often live on exceedingly poor diet. 

The stress that is now laid on examinations, combined with the unsatisfactory method 
of toaehing , loads to a student concentrating his labour during the throe months just pre- 
ceding an examination. This lias always a deleterious effect on his physique and .fre- 
quently leads to a permanent breakdown. If the examinations wore more sensibly 
conducted, ».e., were directed to ascertaining power of thought, investigation, and expres- 
sion, instead of merely testing the knowledge of the student, the latter would be com- 
pelled to work steadily all the year round and w’ould not suffer either physically or mentally* 
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Bahadur Sakat Chandra — Chatterjee, Satis Chand'ra — Chatteejbe, Suniti Kumar. 


Chatterjee, Kai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

Tho health and physical development of student^ in Bengal are generally below 
the mark. But they bring their physical inferiority with them when they enter college. 
It is not caused by the strain of studies. Only there is very little in their life at college 
which is calculated to make them robust. The best remedy is to reduce the rigidity 
of examinations', on the one h&nd, and to make physical exercise compulsory, on the 
other. The organising of a universh y corps, which every student should be compelled 
to join, is the best remedy that can bo suggested for many of the evils and defects of modern 
student lib* in Bengal. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

The present system does impose an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
who are not exceptionally robust. Some of the remedies have been suggested in the 
course of replies relating to examinations, courses of study, etc. Students should have 
more of tm open-air life. In many irofussil colleges it should bo possible to hold open- 
air classes during the dry months of tho year. There should le a regular periodical 
medical inspection of school and college students, and remedies suggested by the medical 
inspectors should be adopted. Games are good, {[but, as only a small minority take part 
in them, all students should have other physical exercises according to their strength and 
needs. 

Malnutrition and the use of adulterated foods undermine the health of students. 

There should be inexpensive sanitaria for students in Darjeeling and other elevated 
places to which they can resort during tho summer holidays. 

The number of examinations should be reduced, fi.gr., in law and medicine. College 
examinations to test the fitness of candidates to appear at university examinations 
should he done away with. The record of class work, suggested before to be kept in all 
colleges, should enable the heads of colleges to judge of the fitness of their students. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

Not satisfactory, but improving. The work for examinations is concentrated during 
certain months of the year and students slack during tho rest. A more sensible arrange- 
ment for examinations which would be spread over the different parts of the year and a 
better system of teaching ought to remedy the defects. 

University companies should be formed to join the defence forces. It will not only 
serve to improve the health of students, but will also teach them the value of discipline 
and order. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

1 do not think that the present syst em imposes an undue physical or mental strain 
upon all but exceptionally robust students. A student who possesses good health only 
may avoid undue mental strain by being regular in his st udies and by taking daily physical 
exercise. Many students do indeed feel undue physical and mental strain, but that is 
due more to the bad health and habits of the students themselves than to the course of 
studies prescribed for them. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

A student will ordinarily suffer by comparison with a young man whose avocation 
is other than purely intellectual, because the strain on the mind of the former Is bound 

K % 
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Oh,v?teiujee, Sukiti KvMAR — contd . — Chatterji, Mohini Mohan — Chattdrtjri, The 
Hon ble Justice Sir Asutosh — Chaudhuri, BhdBan Mohan. 


to be greater. In western universities this is compensated by ample provision for open 
air recreation, for physical exercise and by attempts to reduce the mental strain by all 
possible means. It is generally admitted that, student or no student, the health of the 
Bongali^youth is deteriorating. The reasons are mainly economic ; and nothing short of 
ecp^ftpinicj revolution will improve the hygienic condition of the country and its youth. 
'Tne existing system of university education is not wholly bad as a system ; but placed 
as it is under many adverse circumstances, it does, in some cases, impose an undue 
physical and mental strain. But I would not agree to a lowering of the standard or a 
general inorease of the age-limit as a remedy. I think the remedy hes 

(a) In affording greater facilities for open-air recreation. 

(b) In making some sort of physical exercise compulsory. The introduction of mili- 

tary drill and the system of cadet corps will go a great way to awake an 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, physical culture. 

(c) In instituting examination by parts. 

(d) In reducing considerably tho obligatory percentage of attendance at lectures. 

(c) In a better organised tutorial system which will make a student a steady worker 
and will do away with the necessity of going through extra strain in preparing 
* for examinations. 

(/) In a wider use of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction and examination. 
This would prevent the habit of cram in students who do not understand, 
and yet want to pass, their examinations. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 


I am not aware that the descendants of those who have already passed through the 
university sutler in health or physical development during their university career. Those 
coining from homes uninfluenced by higher education foci the ‘train of a marked change 
of environment, food, clothing, etc., especially when they have to support themselves or 
contribute materially towards their support by < oachmg students or by other similar 
occupations. Tho result is the same when they lodge in the houses of friends and rela- 
tives as dependants, with insufficient, or unsuitable food and subject, to other deleterious 
conditions. Tho principal remedy will be the separation of the employment question 
from university education and a prohibition of remunerative occupation by university 
studouts. 


Chaudiutri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon our students, 
who are not exceptionally robust. The percentage of attendance at lectures is absurd* 
Having regard to the malarial condition of the country long class hours ought also 
to be discouraged. 

When I wos a student those who distinguished themselves at examinations used 
to be known by their wearing glasses and because of their physical weakness. . There 
has been a change. The present students are sturdier, due to greater attention 
now being paid to physical exercise. 


Chaudhuhi, Biiuban Mohan. 

There is no doubt that the present system tells very seriously on the health of 
students, so much so that university graduates are so many physical and intellectual 
wrecks; the reason being that the scope of the subjects above the matriculation stage 
has been unusually widened and that students are to learn the subjects through a 
foreign language. The number and scope of the subjects should be such that they 
may be mastered in two years and some of the subjects should be taught and studied 
in the vernacular. 
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Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray— Chaddhury, The Hon’ble Babu BroJendra 
Kishore Roy— -Chattdhttry, The Hon ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur— 
Choudttury, Rai Yaiprdea 'Natil 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray. 


A large section of students suffers from myopia, dyspepsia, and other ailments. 
Yes ; for remedies kindly sec my answer to question 10. 


Ciiaudhuivy, The Hon’ble Baku Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

Students in Bengal do not ordinarily enjoy scrong health; the causes seem to be 
the following : — 

(a) The climate of Bengal perhaps is not very invigorating and there is ro proper * 

language, and the necessity fo r learning ton many unnecessary matters, im- 
posed by the long courses and multiplicity of subjects of study and the mode 
enforcing observance thereof either at homes or in boarding-houses or 
schools. 

(b) The necessity for learning everything through the medium of a .foreign 

language, and the necessity for learning too many unnecessary matters, im- 
posed by the long courses and multiplicity of subjects of study and the mod© 
of the university examinations and the general poverty of our students, all 
combine to put a strain upon our boys under which the health of those who 
do not enjoy robust physique breaks down very often before they finish their 
university careers. 

One of the main causes of the ruin of the health of our students is the departure 
from the old practice of holding classes in the morning. At present, students attend 
their classes during the hot hours of the day; they go to tlieir classes just after they 
have ee,en a hasty meal which, by custom, is the principal meal of the day. 

The remedy lies in the removal of the above remediable defects and in encouraging’ 
healthy physical exercise and physical development under methods suited to our climate 
and to the natural health of individual students and in the adoption of modes of living 
suggested in reply to question 17. The medical inspection of students is a great 
necessity 


Oh.iUdhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahauui. 

A large percentage of students in Bengal have weak health during their university 
career. This is due to the present system which imposes an undue mental strain 
on them— to the unsatisfactory features of which, such as inadequate teaching, 
the university degrees being considered as passports to Government service and the 
consequent nervous cramming of the students, sitting late into the night arid neglect- 
ing their health for examination purposes and others, attention has been drawn in the 
answers te the foregoing questions. The remedy lies in the examinations bring made 
tests of general proficiency, and not of memorising faculty. Also, J may suggest in 
this connection that there should be a chango in the time of work in schools and 
colleges. To hold classes as at present soon after breakfast in the mornings and after 
lunch in the afternoons not infrequently interferes with the digestive system of the,' 
students and, consequently, renders them dyspeptic. I would, therefore, recommend 
that the colleges and schools, at least those situated in places where the student popula- 
tion ^remains in close vicinity to the institutions, should hold their classes from 7 to 
10 a.m. and from 2-80 to 4-80 p.m. 

Chotjdhtjry, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

The present system, to a great extent, destroys the health and physical develop- 
ment of our students. I ascribe this to the following two main causes : — 

(a) Multiplicity of examinations. 
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Chaudhuki, Rai Yatindba K th— amid.— C howdhuri, Dhxrkndeanath—Ceohan , 
R e7 . Father F.— Cullis, Dr. C. E.— Das, Rai Bhotatinath, Bahadur— Das, 
Bhttsan Chandra, and Ray, Baiktjntha Chandra. 


(b) The language difficulty imposed upon our students, beoause they are required 
■ 0 master a very difficult foreign language to learn practically everything 
which they wish to learn. 

Remove these two difficulties and I am sure that as day follows night the health 
of our students will improve end they will no longer be so many physical wrecks 
when they leave their colleges. 


Cttowdhuhi, Dhirendranath. 


I have every reason lo think that the present system imposes an undue physical 
and men tul strain upon average students as they aim at the passing of the examination, 
and not the accumulation of real knowledge. Moreover, those who do not w^ant know- 
ledge are forced into it as the realisation of the object they aim at lies through it. If the 
paths wore bifurcated the question of strain would not arise. At least the strain would 
be minimised to a large extent. 


Croiian, Rev. Father F. 

The existing evils are, in some measure, due to the poverty of students. Hence, 
higher fees would help to minimiso them while bettor scholarships would, in some 
measure, remove the dangers in the case of such poor students as can profit by 
university studies. 


Cullis, Dr. 0 . F<. 

When I was stationed at the Sibpur Engineering College, which is a residential 
college just outside Calcutta, I noticed a very marked improvement in the physique of the 
Indian studonts during llieir college career, notwithstanding the unhealthiness O f the 
site. This is not to be seen amongst studonts in Calcutta. Generally speaking, one does 
not notice any decided deterioration, but certainly not tl»o improvement which there 
should be. 

The advanced examinations, undoubtedly, impose a very great strain on students, 
w hich is often excessive when t hey are not particularly st rong. It- seems necessary that 
this should be borne. The only remedy is to make the curricula much less extensive, 
concentrating attention on the training of the faculties. To cover the same ground it 
would then be necessary to divide the present subjects into sections, spreading them over 
a greater number of years. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

I do not think the present ‘vstein ought i,o impose a heavy physical strain on 
students. Students get plenty ot holidays and vacations. If they work regularly during 
the whole of the course they may get. it up easily ; but I think the majority of students 
neglect their studies at other times and work very hard before examinations. The strain 
imposed on them becomes heavy on this aceount. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, Baiktjntha Chandra. 

We have seen the health of many students impaired by their university career. 

(a) Care should be taken that nutritious food is given at the hostels. 

(&) Classes may be held in the morning or students should be given at least half an 
, hour’s rest after their morning meals. 
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Das, Bhusan Chandra and Ray, Baikuktha CHANDiu^on^.~~DAS, Dr. Kbi aENAEH 
—Das, SakadapbasaNxVa— Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta— Das Gupta, SUbeotra* 
NATH. 

(c) No student should be allow- d to work unusually hard at any time daring his 

college life. 

(d) Some kind of physical ex ore se will be made compulsory. 

(e) Examinations generally cause a great mental strain. 


Das, Dr. Kedapnath. 

The health and physical development, of stu ents during their university career 
in Bengal has certainly been bad, d»m to the face that they take the examinations too 
seriously *uid, therefore, overwork themselves, while, at the same time, they are badly fed 
and badly housed, owing to tho inherent poverty of the majority of them. Perhaps the pre- 
sent system ha« no direct influence in imposing an und :e physical or mental strain upon 
students but, indirectly, it does so, for the reasons stated above. Parents and guardians 
do not realise the evil influence of overstraining and encourage, rather than discourage, 
overstraining on the part of their wards, by expecting them to pass an examination, even 
at the sacrifice of their health and constitution. Tho remedy is to remove the cause or 
causes. 


Das, Saradaprasanna. 

The present system imposes an undue physical strain upon students. 

The remedy is to simplify the B.A. and B.Sc. courses and to disallow tho present 
practice of simultaneous study for the M.A. (or M.Sc.) and the B.L. degrees. The course 
for the TLA. (or B.Sc.) honours degree should consist of one honour subject (six 
papers), one subsidiary pass subject (one paper), English (two papers), and vernacular 
composition (one paper). 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

Very little is at present being done to foster or encourage physical training. Mere 
possess m of a playground by a school or a college for the purpose of games in which only 
a limited number of sports-loving students do participate docs not conduce to the proper 
physical development, of students in general unless daily physical exercise on approved 
scientific lines be made compulsory. There are now too many shirkers and too many 
of our students, therefore, sink almost to the verge of physical collapse for want of 
proper and regular bodily exercise. Formal compulsory physical training must bo 
placed in the hands of such educated men as understand the purpose of tho exercises 
which they teach and have real appreciation of the principles underlying their work. 


Das Gupta, Surendhanath. 


The reasons why the present system of administration of education has an injuriout 
effect upon the health of the students may be classified as follows : — 

(a) The strain of examinations and their frequency in the shape of periodicals, 
• circles, tests, half-yearly and annual. Their importance and frequency 

should be diminished. 

(b) The present system of delivering lectures just after the midday meal is tho 

cause of at least half the cases of dyspepsia and other diseases. I should 
like that the hours of study be regulated, sb was the case with the old 
Hindu system of training, i.e., a few houre in the morning and a few 
hourB in the afternoon. The number of lectures should be further dim!* 
nished so as to give students a little more freedom. This can, however, 
be arranged only in a residential scheme. 
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Das Gupta, Suren oi^nat . i —could,— Datta , Bibhutibhuson-~.De, Bab Mohun— D u r 

SaTISCHANJDRA. 


(c) Insufficient provision of games and exercises in our colleges; thus, in most 

of the colleges, there is no such arrangement that all students may have 
the sort of physical exercise that they like. 

(d) There is no arrangement for boys to take thoir tiffin in the college and they 

are compelled group by group to attend the gymnastic classes or other games 
when exhausted and hungry after the day’s work, when they are physic- 
ally unfit for such things. 

(c) When proper facilities for games of different kinds to i-suit the health and 
inclination of all the boys are made they should bo forced to take certain 
exercises for a fixed time. With the organisation of matches and other 
incentives the boys will very soon begin to take a proper interest in them 
and then 1 wih he no need for obligatory rules after a short time. So 
long, however, as the scare of examinations is not withdrawn these can 
hardly bo attractive. 


Datta, Bibiiutibhitson. 


The health oi students i ; bad, the* reasons hems : — 

(a) InsufjieienX nourishment. — The expense of English education is so heavy that an 

Indian father can hardly save a single iarthitig for the proper nourishment 
of hi ? sons ; many students do not, even take a litth tiffin in the afternoon 
after five hours’ hard work in the college or the school. 

(b) Heavy strain in learning through a foreign language. — The student haw to labour 

thrice as much in mastering his lessons through English as Mould have been 
required in mastering them through his mother tongue. 

“ English v a vory difficult language) for a foreigner especially for a Bengali, to 
learn, btsause English end Bengali differ .-<» v idely, not only in their 
vocabularies, bui also in their grammatical, . truotures and idioms. And this 
difficult \ is really mo great that it not o dy ore) fares the eutrgy of our students, 
but also a amps their thought . The s< E me < f ono; rtirig knowledge, so far as 
practicable, through the medium of the ><rnaculars will 'ighten the labour of 
student; ,;nil make the acquisition of knowledge more speedy and more 
direct ”* 

( c ) Want of proper and sufficient physical exercise.- Students (‘an ill afford to spend 

anything for the expensive English games which generally prevail and are 
encouraged ity schools arid colleges, nor can tlmv take eh“ap Indian games as 
the authorities make no provision ; hence, they h ive recourse to idle gossip 
or other sedentary games. 

(d) The present system of holding claw * a! hot nom. 


De, 11 ar Mobun. 

The physical development of students is very poor. This is due to more deep-seated 
causes than to the mental strain imposed by the system of examination. The 
country is very poor. Most of the students are ill-fed and ill-clad. So, even the 
ordinary strain proves too much for such students. The only remedy that strikes me 
is to dignify manual labour and spread industrial institutions all over the country. 


De, Satisohanpra. 

Yew; the present svstem imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon 
students who are not robust. Therefore, the number of text books should he decreased* 


• Sir Oooroo Pass DnnorleeV speech at the Inaupural reren.ony of the Bengal National College ai at w 
School, the 14th August, 19Q5, 
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The time thus saved should be utilised in giving students' tutorial assistance and 
improving their composition. Under the present system , there is hardly any time left 
for paying them individual attention. Almost the who ! ) of the two sessions is taken up 
by lectures on text-books. Many students cannot read all their text-books for want of 
time and hence, have to rely solely on notes, model questions and answers, and catechisms. 
Thus, cramming is enoouraged. 


De, Sushi# Kumar. 

On this subject^ should like to make one or two suggestions : — 

(а) The pressure, Sf examinations ought to be reduced. I have already spoken on 

this topic while dealing with the question relating to the examination system. 

(б) Hours of class-work ought to be reduced both in the school and in the college. 

Five continuous hours of school work from 10 a.m. to 4 f.m., with an interval 
of only half an hour thrown in bet ween, certainly puts a great strain, both 
physical and mental, on boys of comnaratively tender years. The number 
of working hours should bo reduced and intervals should be judiciously adjusted 
between the hours. In the college, too, our students are made to work for a 
larger number of hours than they do in many western universities. Over- 
lecturing and overwork should be discouraged as much as possible. Four 
or five hours continuous work in a close room in a hot country like Bengal 
certainly puts a great physical and mental strain and reacts upon the health 
of students. 

(c) Greater facilities and opportunities ought to be given for proper physical training. 
It is only recently that the attention of the University has been directed to- 
wards this matter and it is hoped that the efforts which it is making to improve 
the condition of physical training in the individual colleges and schools should 
be continued on a larger and more vigorous scab 4 . Interest in sports should be 
pleated, college sports should bo encouraged, and the University should insist 
Upon each college or school having a playground and a gymnasium of its own. 
In this matter, arrangement- can be better made by the colleges and schools 
than by the University itself and, if the colleges and schools do their duty, the 
work of the University in this direction can be lightened. At the same time, 
the University should insist upon colleges and schools giving better facilities 
for physical training and sports and see that this duty is properly done. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

Students are great sufferers as to their health and physical development during 
their university career. The present system imposes an undue physical and mental 
strain upon students generally. But the evil lx gins much earlier, even in primary 
schools. The. whole system should be recast from the 1 oginmng. 


Dey, N. N. 

The present university system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon 
students and ruins the health and physical development of many of them. Th© 
examination system is mainly responsible for Bus. Students work most strenuously 
during the several months previous to the university examination and, as success in 
that examination is their only goal, some of them bring about their physical ruin by 
excessive strain. 
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Dby* N, N. — coutd . — Dear, Sasindra Chandra— D’Souza, P. G.— Duke, W. V. — 
Dutt, Bamapada— Dutt, Rkbati Raman. 


If the periodical records of the student’s work be demanded, and considered side by 
side with examination, the evil may be lessened. Too high a value is placed on a pass 
in all the departments of activity and the place of a candidate in an examination is 
also talked of very highly and this leads promising students to work enormously hard 
fbr places, not uncommonly ruining their health. The publication of the list of 
successful candidates in alphabetical order, and not in order of merit, may also 
minimise to some extent the evil. 


Dhar, Sasindra Chant>ra . % 

The health and th •> physical development of students in Bengal are very lament- 
able. ' 

Yes ; the present system imposes an undue mental strain upon students and I would 
suggest the following reimdies : — 

(a) Shortening the course of study in the under- graduate stage or making the 
medium oi instruction and of examination in the vernaculars or Anglo- 
vernaeulars, where then* is any special difficulty. 

(h) Compulsory drill and physical exorcise. 

(c) Making t lass promotion depend on a good report from the gymnastic or drill 
master. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The problem of physical education is quite different in the ease of Indian students 
from what it is in English universities. It is very necessary to organise systematic physic- 
al education suited to the needs of Indian students m the universities and proper arrange- 
ments should also be made for medical inspection and fieatmenl. 


Duke, W V. 

I do think that tho present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain 
on students. I think this is due to the attempt to memorise text-books word for word 
by sheer amount of repetition mid, therefore expenditure of time and energy. The 
abolition of text- books in favour of a syllabus would do much to remove this evil. 


Dutt, Bamatada. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
in Bengal is generally unsatisfactory. The present, system does really impose undue 
physical and mental strain on students who are not exceptionally robust. This could 
be remedied to a certain extent if the students arc impressed with the benefits of open- 
air exercises and persuaded to have recourse to them. Greater attention should also 
be paid to the dietary^of students. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. \ 

* . \ 

The present, system df examinations does prove a heavy strain upon the mental i 

and physical health of many a boy and I have, therefore, proposed the inauguration of i 

examinations bv compartments in the university course from the Matriculation upwards, 
except in the M. A,, and the absolute removal of all rigidity of text -books and examina- V 

tiona in the lo)ver classes of a high English school. 
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Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

The health and longevity of Bengalis have considerably declined. A very earnest 
effort should be made to improve matters. Every affiliated school and college must 
have a well-furnished gymnasium, and every student should be compelled to devote 
two hours a day to physical culiSre (rnornmg and evening). This is the sine qua non 
of all good work. Half the students in a class cannot fully benefit by the lectures not 
because their knowfedge of English is inadequate, but because they have an empty 
stomach and an aching head and, perhaps, a fevc ish body and a dyspeptic system. 

The present system imposes an undue physical strain on schopl and college ' 
students. The remedy lies in teaching through the vernaculars and in making physical 
culture compulsory. 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

The condition of health and physical development of students during their uni- 
versity career is not at all satisfactory. The present system of education and of examin- 
ation imposes an undue strain, both physical and mental, upon students. With a 
view to secure better results in examinations students often work very hard, careless 
of their health. The result is that they become permanent invalids throughout their 
fives. 

Remedies suggested in answer to questions 10 and 17. 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

My experience is that many students do not sufficiently care for their health. 
I know that a first arts (old name for intermediate) student gave himself for months 
no more than three hours’ sleep a night. The present system does impose, 1 think, undue 
prvsical and mental strain on the majority of students. The only remedy I can think of 
is a little lightening of the courses of study. But this is a hard matter to settle. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

A single example of this. As a student of sex-problems, I have come to the serious 
-conviction that the present curricula, of uncongenial and non- vital knowledge, with 
which most begin, continue, and end, is very definitely and directly correlated with 
sexual temptations, and thus the irregularities and evils which follow. As the simplest 
illustration of what would require a paper in itself let me recall the. Latin grammar, 
which begins with the enfeebling penna, a pen, upon mensa , a table (instead of with 
Roma , or Pater Nosfer, or Gaudeamus ), and thence draggles on to amo, amas t which 
the schoolboy jingles into more or less obscene rhymes. I hold this case to be 
typical, and to continue throughout the curriculum; though its problems present 
details without number, and are usually more or less sub-conscious, as not altogether in 
the above case. 

Conversely all noble literature and vital science— and, above all, practical respon- 
sibilities — are moralising. 

Students of Freud’s theories may here find matter for fresh enquiry in the*line of 
criticism suggested above. 

I believe this line of enquiry will be found fruitful in explaining also the very 
frequent and serious moral deterioration and Bocial degradation wlyjfrf the present 
examination system inflicts upon its multitudinous failures; and which I believe to be 
one of the most serious social grounds for its replacement, by estimation, in course of 
that general university renewal to which we are all looking forward. 
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QUESTION 18, 


Guos a, 1’ra.tapcandra — Gko.se, Sir Rash Behaky — Ghosh, Dr. B, N. — Ghosh, 

Bimal Chanhra. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 


Yea; the prevent system imposes an undue physical and menial strain upon students 
of tender age. 

The only simple remedy which suggests itself is to change the age limit for matricula- 
tion and make the miuimura limit say twenty years. Sixteen is too tender an age for 
such a strain on the nerves. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behaky. 

I consider the present system imposes an undue strain, physical and mental, upon 
many students who are not exceptionally robust. 

I would advocate a simplification of the courses ( e.g the present LA. course in history) 
with a view to lightening the burden. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

Certainly the strain is too much for students, but, if the examination system- 
becomes a bit lenient, then probably the whole question will be solved. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, 

There is not the slight's! doubt! hat ( h»* present sysleiu imposes an undue physical 
and mental strain upon students —robust or not Hobust students break down at the eA.d 
of the six years or a few years after. Many a bright you; h of eighteen in the intermediate 
classes breaks down iri the fourth year and some drop out altogether. If such students* 
are conscientious —*/>., at tend lecture,* regularly (and not by proxy) and prepare for class 
examinations regularly — they suffer all the more. Thai graduates of Dalian universities 
seem to ‘fade’ after their academic successes is due (o this strain. Students, on the 
other hand, who do not scruple to attend by proxy and adopt dishonest means at class 
examinations get on better in health and even shine later on in the course. There has 
been a slight improvement during the last few years as sports are more encouraged and 
colleges close frequently for sporting competitions. Unhygienic surroundings, poor, 
adulterated food, irregular hours for meals at messes and hostels make the student quite* 
unfit for even what would be considered a nounal strain in better surroundings. Members 
of the medical profession prominent in th«‘ University and trained under the old system 
have been hoard to sav that medical students did m>t require to engage in sports ! Such- 
in the potency of the old system. 

Some of the remedies that can be uiggested are 

(a) Shorter hours of work h*ss frequent examinations, more freedom of study. 

(/') Encouragement of sports and travelling during vacations. 

(r) More universities and colleges in the provinces. 

{(f) Work under more sympathetic and cheerful conditions. 

M No candidates for examination .should sit for two papers in the same day — papers 
not to exceed three hours. 

(/) Inclusion of sanitation and hygiene as a subject in secondary schools 

{g) Lectures on sanitation and hygiene at students’ clubs. 

(h) Appointment of medical men of experience to advise and guide students — one? 

doctor to every .*100 students. 

(i) Closer supervision of the food supplied to students’ messes and hostels. 
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Rai Sauib Bidhubhusan 


Ghosh, Devaprysyb. 

It is not the strain of the university career which is responsible for the general 
.ill-health of the young men of Bengal; the university courses are not so abnormally 
heavy nor is college-work so very strenuous that an ordinary constitution cannot bear 
them; the real cause of the chronic ill-health and delicacy q~ constitution that affect 
students and non-students alike is the insanitary climate of certain portions of Bongal, 
the most serious features of which are malaria iP villages and the mofussil generally 
and tuberculosis in 'crowded towns. The Bengali youth, as a body, cannot be very 
greatly improved in health and constitution uni as and until some headway is made 
against these fell diseases. 

Still, much can, and ought to, be obviously done by the colleges and the Uni. 
versify. There should be gymnasia and playgrounds attached to every collego, some 
iacilities for physical exercise in the college hostels, and so on, which will go a great 
vay towards promoting physical culture among the student population. 

And, finally, Government should revise its attitude towards physical culture 
associations. 


Ghosh, Rai Haki Nath, Bahadur. 

Health and physical development are not satisfactory : there is undue physical 
and mental strain especially on youngsters of school-going age. F J 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

I think the present system imposes some physical and mental strain upon students. 
This can be avoided if the courses, which are in many subjects too Jong, be somewhat 
simplified and if vernaculars bo widely used. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

The health and physical development of Indian students are generally bad. 
I do not consider that the present system of university education has much to do with the 
deterioration, or that undue strain is placed on ‘And* nts peases of sickly constituted 
students being always excepted). 

But the deterioration is chip to the want of physical exercise and to excessive 
study during the few months immediately preening examination, the rest of the year 
having been spent in pleasure and pastimes. The students invariably do nothing 
during the long summer vacation Dussekra and other holidays, which together 
come to more a quarter of an year. Were they more a-siduou throughout the 
year, utilising the long vacation in profitable studies and taking plenty of physical 
exercise, then they would, doubtless be more healthy and sprightly. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

The system is less to blame than the poverty of the country. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubiiusan. 

The health and physical development of students in Bengal during their universitv 
career do not, in many instances, present a hopeful and bright picture. To relieve ^ 
HHdue strain on their minds the syllabus of study may be reduced. But to me it seems 
that the present mode of college life is not suited to a tropical climate. At present 
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students have to finish hastily their morning meals (not often nutritious) and without 
any rest have to run to their colleges for securing the percentage of attendance, then they 
have to attend lectures for five or six hours, cooped up in crowded class-rooms, and 
finally, at the close of the day, when hunger is almost eating them up, have to undergo 
some physical exercise. Such a course of life cannot but undermine the health of even a 
robust student. To remedy this undesirable state of things the practice of holding 
classes twice a day in the morning and afternoon, with a gap of at least four hours 
between for meals and rest, may be tried. 


Goswamy, Haeidas. 

The university career under present conditions in quite a large number of cases 
affects the health and physical development of students. 

Yes; the present system of examinations under which an undue, or a wholly dis- 
proportionate, stress is laid upon intellectual development to the neglect of other 
activities takes away much from the life of students. 

I would suggest, the following remedies : — 

(a) Examinations should bo reformed. 

(b) Undue attention should be diverted from success at the examinations. 

(c) The curricula should be revised. 

( d ) Physical education should be provided in a larger measure than now. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

My observation, belief, and experience, so far as h goes, is i hat i he health and physical 
development of a large majority of students during their mayors d y < aroor become steadily 
poorer ; that the men of the entering class, a* a ’whole, are better than the men In theB. A. 
class or better than they will ho again during then’ university career. It is unfortunate 
that actual statistics arc. not available, but when the icquc.-T. to make such an investigation 
was presented I was given to understand that public opinion would not approve of such 
an examination of students and the matter \vv< di upped. 

I believe (ha( (he importance placed upon the passing of the final examination 
and the (ear of failure results through fear and worry in placing an undue physical and 
mental strain on students not exceptionally robust. 

Possible remedies are : — 

(а) The placing of less emphasis on the examination. 

(б) Requiring a thorough physical and medical examination of all students, either at 

entrance or periodically, and the giving of sane and friendly advice to those 
needing it, by some one such as the University physician, suggested in mv 
reply to question 17. 

( c ) The inauguration of a health department. 


Guha, Jims Chandra. 


Our boys are generally of delicate health and the college authorities do not take 
any care of their health. There are many colleges which do not possess a gymnasium 
and an athletic master. Physical exercise -ought to be made compulsory from the 
age of twelve to twenty-two. There ought to be an attendance register for the 
gymnastic classes Delinquents in this respect ought to be debarred from university 
examinations. The hostels must bo large-sized, well-ventilated, and very neat and 
kept under the charge of experienced and aged teachers. To avoid undue mental 
strain 1 think that the introduction of examination by compartments, as has been done 
m the caBG of law studies, will be highly beneficial. It is monstrous that a student 
who passes m all subjects except one should be required to attend his former class for 
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a full one year and then appear at the same examination in all the subjects. The boy 
should rather be allowed to appear at an examination in the subject in which he ha& 
failed at the end of six months only. 

Gttha, Kajanikanta. 

The present generation of students appears to be- weaker in health than their pre- 
decessors ; hundreds of them have pale checks and lack-lustre eyes ; short-sightedness 
is rapidly increasing Suuong our young men. I do not mean to suggest that university 
education is alone, or mainly, responsible for it ; i; a large number of cases poverty is 
perhaps the root-cause ; but the fact is undeniable that the present system imposes an 
undue phjoical and mental strain upon those who arc not robust. 

One remedy lor this is the relaxation of the rigidity of the examinations ; a seoond, 
examinations in compartments for unsuccessful candidates. It should also be carefully 
considered whether or not the number of examinations might be reduced. Professor 
Paulsen rightly says: — “We must bo on our guard against multiplying examinations be- 
yond the point of necessity ; an unnecessary examination is an evil.” Other remedies 
might be suggested, but they are connected with the social system, which may not bo 
touched upon here. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

In my experience I do not find any deterioration of health and physical develop- 
ment in anv appreciable degree amongst the student community of Bengal. In- 
sufficient nitrogenous food, because of high prices, tells somewhat upon the health of 
students but it is common to other people in other spheres of life. Generally speaking, 
there is no deterioration in the health of the student community of Bengal. 

As to the middle part of the question my answer is ‘ No.’ 

As to the latter part of the question no answer is necessary for it does not arise 
in view of my replies given to the first portion of the question. 

Haldar, Umes Ciiandra. 

The majority of the students during their university career in Bengal have their 
health undermined so that when they enter the world they generally suffer from 
dyspepsia , loss of eyesight, aud other diseases which disable them from doing any 
service to Government and their mother-country. This is due to the following : — 

(a) Tho want of proper provision for physical exercise. Adequate provision for 

outdoor exercise should be made by the authorities. 

(b) Undue mental strain just after meals. After taking a hasty meal hoys have 

to hurry to their eolloges and schools which generally begin at 10 or 10-80 

A.M. 

fc) They take unwholesome bazar sweets as their tiffin. 

School and college authorities and superintendents of hostels should make satis- 
factory arrangements for tiffin. It is a matter for serious consideration whether 
schools and college's may bo held both in tho morning and afternoon. 

Haq. Elian Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zaiiieal. 

* 7 

As regards the health and physical development of students conditions have 
improved a little in recont years, but much more is necessary. The present Bystem 
is certainly partly responsible for this drawback, for cramming is still the rule and 
students, having very little freedom in the choice of a career, aro often compelled to 
travel over uncongenial paths; but I think the chief cause of their physical deteriora- 
tion lies in the fact that many of them are thrown into a bad atmosphere, without an j 
proper control. 
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Harley, A. H. 

Students in India .are more liable to dysentery and fevers than are students in the 
West, hut their health generally does not seem to lie deletcriously affected by their courses 
of study ; the lack of physical exoicise i responsible for many of the ailments which 
students suffer from. In the few fatal cares known to me the illnesses were contracted in 
the home village during vacation and terminated fatally on the return of the student here. 
On the whole, I am disposed to believe that students leave Calcutta in better condition 
physically than on their first coming to it from the mofussil. 


IIazra, Jogendra Nath. 

The present system of university study affects the health of students and puts an 
undue strain upon the body and mind of students. In some cases, the courses of studies 
are long and difficult. Most of the university students enter the University with a very 
defective knowledge of English literature and with an imperfect command of English. 
They find their work in colleges uncongenial and difficult, landing no other way out of 
the difficulty they are compelled to have recourse to cramming and hard work. The 
following remedies may be suggested : — 

(a) To improve the training boys receive in high schools, especially in English, 

(b) To reduce the. courses of study. 

(r) To arrange for regular physical exercise and other forms of recroation. 

There is a large number of poor students who cannot pay for healthy living. Some 
of them depend upon private tuition and have to work very hard. There should be a 
number of scholarships and free studentships to help them. 


Holland, Rev. W. K. S. 


1 have lived for thirteen veers among students m Allahabad and for five years among 
students in Bengal. I have been much impressed bv the deplorable inferiority in 
physique of the Calcutta student. Bengali students in Allahabad were much more 
robust. Tho difference in health conditions is even more striking. Illness was un- 
common, serious illness very rare, in our Allahabad hostel of 100 students. Here 
there is seldom a day on which half a dozen studonts, generally many more, are not 
absent from our college through fever. 

Healthier dwellings, regular medical inspection and assistance, playing fields and 
compulsory athletics, a much better diet, tho discouraging of cramming, and a more 
elastic and rational system of examination booth to me the chief remedies. To parti- 
cularise on two points. I wish the. University would require regular medical inspec- 
tion of all students; and the raising of the mess fee in all college hostels by at least 
ffO per cent. It would be useful if a senior medical student would reside in each 
hostel to look after tho nursing of the sick and render petty aid in the absence of 
the doctor. 

The spread of consumption among students is alarming. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. 

Students who come from villages to Calcutta, comparatively robust, aftor a year 
or two in Calcutta become frail, aruemic, dull, and listless. Ninety percent take no milk 
at all in Calcutta,, whilst in their villages most of them drink daily a seer of milk or so. 
They increase m .weight rapidly during the vacation when they are out of Calcutta. 
The chief * om plain t..s ihev suffer from arc dyspepsia, pulmonary phthisis (often of the 
galloping typ>'), mc'.arv holia, due to constant worry, and general depression of body and 
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lmiul. Addressing the Calcutta Medical Club the late l)r. J.ivl. Mulliek, whose practice 
was largely among students, said : — 

“ The majoj it} aro melancholic, pessimistic;, never enjoy life properly, both from 
actual want in many ways, as well as from imaginary evils”. He goes on to say, 
“They get fatigued by the; least bodily exertion, but what indefatigable 1 workers 
tney are in mental work ! It is near Hie last few days of examination that 
they become unsteady both in hod} and mind, prooably owing to excessive 
anxiety over an uncertain, eruel, and irrational e> animation. ” Again, ho says. 
The reckless waste of enoPf$y of our hoys during the period of arduous and 
elaborate theoretical examination is the cause of their exhausted and effortless 
prostration ill the field of life’s work, and their bad health, early breakdown and 
A atii. This fact is little known outside their circle. ” 

, The only possible remedy would be that no college should be allowed to take students 
whose life iu could not supervise, and lot whom it could not provide sanitary and suitable 
liocomnuMlation. This would certainly mean that no college in Calcutta would have 
more ‘ban 200 to 250 studeuts. 

Under the present system by which 12,000 st udents are concentrated in Calcutta no 
remedy is possible. 


Htjq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzltjx. 

My own experience is that the strain of a university life tells heavily on the 
health and physical development of students in Bengal. I believe that the present 
system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students who aro not excep- 
tionally robust. The remedy lies, once again, in providing for residential boarding- 
houses and hostels, with proper arrangements and fuller opportunities for physical 
exorcise and training. Instruction should also, so far as may bo, conveyed to students 
more; in the ionn of verbal lectures by trained and competent professors, rather than 
through file system ot cram. 


Huque, Ivazi Imdadul. 

The health and physical development of students undoubtedly suffer during their 
university career. First, the mental strain upon students is groat because, in 
most cases, they get very little direct assistance in learning their subjects from 
tho teachers or professors. In fact, they have to cram more than they can learn — 
mostly an unintelligent mechanical work, which causes undue strain. Their real 
powers lie inactive, and that causes additional strain. Further, being left without 
guidance, they arc generally very irregular in their studies; so that, immediately 
before the examination, they labour very hard and thus undermine their own health. 
It fact, it seems unnecessary to work throughout the year, because what they cram 
now they wall be likely to forget at tho time of examination. It is, therefore, that 
they have to concentrate their efforts just before the examination time. 

Secondly, the physical strain upon the students of Bengal is of a twofold nature. 
On the one hand, the congestion in messes, indifferent food and unfavourable times 
in college and. on the other, either a total want of regular exorcise, or over-exercise 
(in football, etc.), tolls seriously upon their health. 

I would suggest the following remedies: — > 

(a) Greater incentive and opportunities of regular study. This may be effected 

by placing students more in touch with their teachers and by remodelling 
the examination system. 

(b) Location of hostels in healthy environment., provision of enough space for 

each student to live in, and of wholesome food in sufficient quantities. 

(r) Holding of classes before the midday meal, and after it, allowing enough 
time for rest after the meal. 
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(d) Provision of scope for the regular physical exercise of every student and the 
regulation of exe»cisos by expert medical advice, proscribing suitablo 
forms of exercises for individuals according to their constitution. 

Harder games, such as football, hockey, etc., ought to be regulated by reducing 
the time. 

Other games requiring less space ought to bo introduced and country games 
remodelled and encouraged. 

Exercises of practical utility in liie, such as long-distance walking, cross-country 
races, swimming, etc., ought to be organised; and in all schools (and also in colleges 
to a certain extent) ‘ boy scout ’ organisations ehould be started. ' 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

I believe a large number of the students are not fit to take the course prescribed by 
the University, and this leads to cram and overexertion, leading to physical, and even 
mental, breakdown. Enthusiastic university men, in their efforts to raise the standard 
forget that knowledge, unless digest deserves but little. I think the remedy lies in dividing 
the post-intermediate university course into two — honours and pass. The strain of a 
higher course will only bo on those who can bear it, while the pressure will be removed 
from those who are not strong enough 1o bear it, and they will get only such knowledge 
as they can assimilate. 


IIydaet, M. A. N. 

Yes; one of the remedies is suggested in question 1 7 above. Another is in answer 
to question 9 above, in an hich I have recommended that, permission liouVi be given to 
use books in the examinations, which would do away with cramming ; id so J v ould insist 
upon a certificate of physical training as a sivr **«.« for .•■dmissum to the examin- 
i lions. The words ‘ physical training * are hero used in a very elastic sense ; it does not 
necessarily imply going through a prescribed and rigid system of gymnastic exercises. 


Jalil, Aijdul. 

In all Indian universities, under the present system, the physical development 
of students is sacrificed. The, present training imposes an undue strain upon students in 

genei al. 

The following remedies are suggested: — 

(ft) As far as possible, every student at. the University should be required to take 
some exercise and play games. 

(t>) The system of examination should not be adv antageous to a crammer, but 
should pay any student who attends lectures regularly and makes an 
intelligent study ot the subject. 

(c) Intercollegiate tournaments and spun* should be encouraged. 

(tl) Exercises adapted to the Indian climate and customs should Ik* patronised. 


Ear, Styes Chandra. 

The health and physical development, of our students during their university 
career leave a good deal to be desired. The practice of any kind of game is limited. 
As remedies I would suggest an encouragement of sports and the provision of facilities 
thereof. 1 do not tlunk the present system really imposes any undue strain- -mental 
or physic'll- -on student-'. 
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Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 

The health and physical development of students duru-g their university career 
cannot bo said to bo satisfactory. The present system. I am afraid, imposes an undue 
physical and mental strain upon studonts who are not exceptionally robust. Multiplicity 
of subjects and books prescribed for the university examination boing the chief cause of 
the strain this ’Burden should be lightened as far as possible. 

A system of periodical medical examination of students at different stages of instruc- 
tion should be introduced and cessation from studies and non-participation in games 
insisted upon in the case of those who arc not h a position to stand such strain. That 
physical exercise is as necessary as over-exercise is injurious should bo well impressed 
upon M-idcnts. Boys of weak constitution should not bo permitted to take part in 
hard opines, nioli as football and hockey. In selecting games for boys thor* physical 
st length, the nutritive quality of their food, and tb j climatic condition of the country 
should bo taken into consideration. 

From what 1 have seen and hoard I have no doubt that the .eyesight of our students 
is perceptibly deteriorating. Special care should be taken to check this deterioration. 


Kaeve, I). K. 

L think the present system of education imposes an undue physical and mental 
strain upon students who are not exceptionally robust. In tlie first place, students have 
to loam all subjects through a foreign tongue. This strain is for some time inevitable. 
But this strain becomes all the more exhausting as students in order to pass a university 
exarrv nation have to appear at one and the same timo for all papers and have to pass 
in all of them at the same time. If, instead of this rigid rule, examination by com- 
partments was allowed it would lessen the strain upon students considerably. For 
instance, if a students fails in one or two subjects only at an examination ho should ba 
allowed to appear in those papers only, say after six months. Similarly, a student 
might be allowed to appear for a portion of the examination at one time. Both these 
•eforius would lighten the burden upon students and would lead to a sounder study of 
objects. At present, students have to make up so many subjects within a specified 
perio! and, hence, they cannot study leisurely and concentrate attention upon h few 
subjects, but have to get up all subjects hurriedly. This is more applicable to the 
intermediate examination of tho University and not so much to tlio 13. A. examin- 
ation. However, examination by compartments is, to my mind, an urgent reform 
in our university system. 


Khan, Abul Hasiiem. 

There is a perceptible improvement in the health and physical development of 
lit * years. ] do not think that the present s\ stem imposes any undue physical or mental 
‘'(rain upon students. 


Ko, Taw Skin. 

The present system does impose an undue physical and mental strain upon, all 
classes of students. Tho enervating influence of tho Indian climate has to be considered. 
A curriculum suited to a good, northern dime b out of place in India. Jf it is adopted 
without such a consideration, tho pressure the brain is so great that the organs of 
the body, as the heart, 1 mgs liver, and kidne\s. are likely to bo affected. It is remark- 
able that the mrde Indians, who pass through English schools and colleger, contract 
dyspepsia and diabetes, while Indian fe nal are comparatively free from.such ailments, 
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and it is noticeable that leading pruiinneiH Indiam , \vlio .re acquainted with English, 
die of diabetes or urn k heart, between the ag.\s of 40 and 50, while they are still in 
their prime. The curriculum, therefore, should be pruned down ; more oxerciso should 
be taken ; debates, lectures, and readings should be held for the mental recreation oi 
students. The hostels should be licensed and periodically inspected. 


Kundu, Itai B.:joy Narayan, Bahadur. 

The health and phys ical development of students suffi r matuially during their 
university career. I know students who alter Jinisbing their university career come 
with their health shattered. Under the present systdu, stud cuts have to go thjough a 
Urge number of subjects and a large number of books and appear at numerous examin- 
ations, which continue, for a long time. As great importance is attached to success m 
an examination students have no other alternative, but to take to cramming. They iind 
no time to talus physical exercise and cannot give undivided attention to any parti- 
cular subject and so an undue mental strain is put upon them and it is difficult for them to 
come out of the University with their health unimpaired. 


Kundu, Pubnaciiandra, 

1 do not think that the health and physical condition of students sutler in the 
least on account of the present system ol eimw.ity edu. alrm, excepting m the ease of 
those students who sleep through tin*, course .old <oie»* « lev. selv-o up bv e^es-aw* laud 
work at tie- time of examination. Tin remedy Iu\s ,uin li.e teachers wmo ought 1o 
and should bo given the oppori unity to see dial thou f g u-k .its do f l»i*ir woik reguiadv 
and H > >sh'malica.fly nil through the com, sc ; and wuiilhe t‘jnversi>\ which should ^ 
alt cr the system ol omiiii " nation nr to make e < - \ j ». * h\ cjamming dillicult und 
to compel students to satisfy t he t one hers ly Un’igcn, and ^ystemat ic work throughout 
the course. ( I h/c m\ answer to one „ o.i 10.) 


Labiju, Bectiaram. 

Tne 1 calth is mi“c»-ablc. 

'l CS. 

T'lu' insanitary condition of tlm phme . Malaria, want of good and nourishing food, 
ami inadcijuatc leuliug. 

1 would suggest rcoular phuicei eu-che. manly splits and games. Military drill, 
l‘ l ‘Uei food. Provision of iiw lunch in sehoM: ami ioJk"-es as is introduced in Barotjin 


LaITJIU, (j GOAL (JiJAN DBA. 

A vi\ little nttoution is paid to tiie improvement of physique in the university 
career A students m licngal. They arc entirely 1, ft to th.'ir option as to physical 
LU im> , "l" 0 ,, 1 , 0 ! 1 ' B , hu u ' s '"‘l’ 030 "f 011 compulsory mental strain. As a con- 

T< lll ( w .'T; , 1 Ul is a t. rroratm S . Very many students suffer from dyspepsia and 
short-sight. and some from consumption also. J F 

n-u/'ln'r'i'T'v!"'' 111,1 sp,,rts f houkl bo ai “l J, y provided for and inter-college 

fowl inti i huso i ei anpcLi tions arranged. 

haldts Vla ' UU, ° r <i ' JV0r " 1 " 011 *' R,10l,kl made conditional on a certificate of athletic 
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Lahiry, Rano jit Chandra. 

The health and physical development of the students art, being hampered by their 
university career. This is due partly to undue physical and mental strain, and 
partly to the fact that they have to strain their body and mird immediately after 
ihoir midday meals. This stiain may be removed by the periods of recreation and 
study being alternately mixed togethor. Amongst the students there are some who 
itre too much demoted to games and others who do not take any part in physical 
f xeroises. The mean course is always the best. Students often lose sight of the 
truth that only so much physical ejprcise is to be taken as is conducive to the health 
Overox 1 ' 'nation for the sake of the pleasure o r games is always to be avoided. 


Matttab, The IIonTde Sir Bijay Citand. 

The students one meets are very often of poor physique. This is primarily due. 
hi many cases, of course, to the neglect of physical exorcise and the unhealthy mode of 
living in mosses. The undue importance attached to the mere passing of tho uni- 
versity examination and the ever-condemned, but still-surviving, system of cramming 
the uumorous courses, especially in the first few years of school life, have also a good 
deal to do with the feeble-looking, dyspeptic, and nervous students one meets in Bengal. 
I have suggested the remedies in my answer to question 17; serious attention to the 
subject of physical exercise and a radical chango in tho mode of Jiving in messes are 
necessary and the number of text-books in the lower classes of schools must be greatly 
reduce 1. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

Th 'to are reasons to fear that 1 lie pro amt .system imposes an unduly heavy stuiin 
o. student*. The substitution of the vernacular as the medium of exammation in some 
of the objects will go a great way to relieve their burden. 

The natural weakness of tho constitution of the Bengalis requires that tho physical 
training of students should receive from the University greater attention than it 
seems to have done. An expert to assist the colleges with his advice and guidance in 
matters of physical exercise and training will be a desirable addition to tlm university 
staff. 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan. 

The health of students in a crowded place like Calcutta must necessarily be affected, 
as hardly any adequate provision can he made by the colleges for the physical develop- 
ment. of the numerous students who often dwell in unhealthy surroundings. No 
college in Calcutta has extensive playgrounds and it is very rare indeed to find the 
finest intellects possessing robust constitutions. Moreover, the frequent examinations 
and the consequent heavy mental strain fell upon their health to a considerable extent. 
The remedies are to diminish the congest ion in the Calcutta colleges p,s much as 
possible and tin’s can only bo done ii, in every centre of education in tho mofussil, at 
hast, second-grade colleges be opened ; and to remove all the Calcutta colleges from 
tho overcrowded quarters to the suburbs where extensive plots of land maybe easily 
secured. But it is doubtful whether, under the existing conditions, specially whim 
Government and the University have spent such large amounts in lands and buildings 
in Calcutta;, such a scheme as this is possible. 
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Majumder, Narendrakumar. 

BacI health and stunted development are the inevitable effects of the present system* 
which cortainly imposes an undue strain. 

The remedies will be found in the direction of : — 

(a) Reducing the rigidity of the examinations. 

( b ) Using the vernacular as th^ medium of education. 

(c) Emphasising traditional rules and observances relating to personal hygiene* 

purity, food, and general conduct of liHt 

( d ) Adapting traditional physical exercises to modern requirements. 

(c) Improving the existing system of dietary. 


Mazumdar, 0 . H. 


The health and physical development of students duruig their university career 
seetn to ho anything but satisfactory owing to physical and mental strain. This 
may, to some extent, he remedied by regular and compulsory physical exercises. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Maiiendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Generally, the students are of weak constitution. The study of hygiene should 
be made compulsory. Evory student before admission to any particular course of 
study should bo medically examined. Jn some cases, the present system imposes 
undue physical and mental strain. In such cases, students should wait till they are 
declared medically fit. Tho members of the governing body of each institution should, 
in consultation with the teachers, inspectors, and medical officers and tho guardians 
of students, proscribe the course of study (viz., law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
etc.) spocially suitable for each student. 

Mitra, Ram Charan, 

Students living in private messes or with their parents have generally to attend to 
other duties according to their circumstances in life. Much of their time is taken up 
in those duties and, whenever free, they read for their college lectures. Having no 
appointed time for physical exorcise, they generally do not take part in sports or 
exercise and become physically weak. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wall 


Tho health and physical development of students leave much to be desired. 
Tho absence of healthy home influences, ignorance of the law* of hygiene, the absent* * of 
medical inspection and facilities for healthy outdoor exercise, all result in poor constitu- 
tions and broken health. An excessive dose of lectures, tho half assimilated and half- 
crammed losons learnt by burning the midnight oil. the absence of healthy environment, 
disregard to careful diet and proper nourishment produce v oak sight, consumption, and 
other ailments ending in physical aud mental breakdown. A residential university 
ought to be in a position to look after tho health of its students. No recommendation 
made by tho Dacca University Committee appeals to mo more than the establishment 
of a department of physical training. Periodical medical examination, coupled with 
theoretical and practical courses in hygiene and ample space for organised games and 
sports and a well equipped gymnasium, ought to improve the physique and the general 
health of students. 
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MtJKERJEE, AdHAR CHANDRA — MUKERJEK, BiJOY COPAL — MtJKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL — 
Mukiiopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas — Murariehand Coliege, Sylhet — N ag, P. N, 


Mukeejee, Aphah Chandea. 

Very bad. 

Yes!' 

Courses should bo simplified, and the messes should have better surroundings. 


Mukeejee, Bijoy Gopal. 

Speaking generally, I may say that, during the last few years the health of 
students in Bengal has much improved, but still the number of student? whose health 
breaks down during their university career is not veiy small. This breakdown, how- 
ever, does not seem to be due to any severe physical or mental strain imposed upon them ; 
it may rather be attributed, in most cases, to certain economic causes which it is not 
directly within the power of the University to remove. 


Mukeejee, Radhakamal. 


I do not think that the courses here are too heavy, or that the present system in- 
volves an undue physical or mental strain upon students in general. The fault lies not 
in the system, but in the incidents of that system, the conditions which are referred to in 
my answer to question 17. 


Mukiiopadhyaya, Dr. S yam ad as. 


My experience of the health and physical development of university students is 
disappointing. The present lengthy curricula of the University and even of the schools 
anci the multiplicity of difficult examinations of the University are in part responsible. 
W; nt of leisure and facilities for physical exercise is the main contributory cause. Ignor- 
ant o and neglect of hygienic principles tell specially in the malarious climate of Bengal. 
Want of a nourishing dietary is also responsible. 

I should suggest the following as remedies : — 

(a) Limiting, as far as may he expedient educationally, the number of subjects 

prescribed for a given examination and the number of examinations for 
which one may qualify in a given period. Much good may be done also by wise 
guidance on the part of teachers in the matter of examinations. 

(b) Providing facilities for physical exercise. 

(c) Providing healthy habitations and nourishing dietary. 

(d) Judicious observation and advice on the part of guardian * or tut ors residing 

with the students. 


Murarichand College, Sylhet. 


Health and physical development suffer. The present system imposes undue 
physical and mental strain. Physical training should be made compulsory at all 
Pass students may be allowed to sit for an examination by compartments. 
The B.A. examination might be split up into Parts I and II. 


Nag, P. N. 

I am inclined to think, considering the number of subjects in which a candidate 
la required to take his examination, that the present system imposes an undue physical 
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j)ur--l > AL, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 


md mental strain upon students who arc not of robust health. This strain, coupled 
vith the malarious influence of the climate of Bengal, affects the health of many. 
More scope should be afforded and ways devised for tho development of the physical and 
healthy social life of 'students. 


Naik, K. G. 

if compulsory physical training is provided for there need be no such foar. 
Even at present there is not much truth in this. I do not bolieve the present system puts 
any undue strain on boys. 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 

Up to the matriculation standard I do not think that there is any undue physical 
or mental strain upon students. T would, however, recommend medical examination of 
pupils upon admission and at regular intervals for the detection of physical defect, 
and the application of suitable remedies. Tho real defect is that mental exertion does 
not* go hand-in-hand with physical exercises. And the real remedy lies in making 
physical exorcises as compulsory as any subject, of study. 


Nandy, TV, Hop’ble Malnx ijah. Hir Manindra Chandra. 

The principal causes of deterioration of the health of students are tho following : — 
(a) Want of sufficient nutrition. 

(h) Indifferent food-stuffs badly cooked. 

(c) Keeping late hours. 

(d) Neglect of physical training. 

(r) Overcrowding in hostels. 

(/) Bure food-stuffs now-a-davs aro not available. Fish and meat are so lear 
that, students cannot have an adequate quantity of them. 

(g) Defective cooking is inevitable when food for a largo number has got to be 

prepared. 

(h) Generally, students keep late hours for months before the examirition time. 

For the improvement of the health and physical development of students, I would 
make tho following recommendations : — 

(i) Tho vigour and rigidity of examinations should be reduced. 

(ii) Special attention should be accorded to physical training and athletics. 

(iii) Provision should be made for an improved diet in tho self-governing students* 

hostels and messes. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur. 

The development of health and physique is surely poor. The principal reason 
of this is the very unequal proportion of mental of physical exercise. Students are re- 
tpiired to study quite a horde of subjects and too many set texts without deriving any 
corresponding benefit from them. It is desirable that students should be required to 
take up not more than one subject, except the compulsory ones. Physical exercises 
should he made compulsory. , 

Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 

Not. at, nil satisfactory; the present system certainly imposes an undue physical 
and mental strain upon students. 
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People’s Association, Khulna— -Hai6m* The JTon’ble Mr. Justice Ab D UR Ray, Dr. 

Bidhan Chandra. 


People’s Association, Khulna. 

In our experience the health and physical development of students during their 
university career in Bengal is lamentable. 

We arc strongly of opinion that the present system impose* an undue physical and 
mental strain upon students. Our reasons will be clear from the following remedies 
vv hicli we suggest : — 

(a) More money should be spent on boarding and lodging arrangements. 

(b) The pressure entailed by tire study of a large number of subjects and by the 

complexity of subjects, especially in the lower classes of high schools, can 
be relieved* by limiting the subjects of study to a manageable number. 

(c) Well-considered schemes of physical culture — suited to the special conditions 

of the students of tho country — should bo introduced and made compulsory, 
as far as practicable, in schools and colleges. 

(d) The encouragement of games and sports by oiganising competitions and giving 

prizes is extremely desirable and public funds should bo spent on this 
object more liberally than Is the case at present. 

(e) If a volunteer corps become a feature of the life and work of each college it 

wo: ild go far to promote physical health and culture. 

(f) Revival of the traditions of Brahnuicharyya . 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abduk. 

The present system of university education imposes considerable strain on. the 
student not only in Bengal, but all over India. This is partly due to the art ificial character 
of tho system, its traditions, the undue importance which tho teachers attach to examin- 
ations and, consequently, the misplaced ingenuity which is often exercised in the framing 
of questions with the view, apparently, not so much to test the progress made by tho 
student, hut to baffle him. T believe that the physique and energy of fhe educated classes 
ha^e greatly suffered in consequence. Ori this ground alone, if nothing else, it is time that 
fh< whole system should be recast and a more rational system given a chance by placing 
it in the hands of a more carefully selected class of teachers. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

The physical development of students during their university career is below par. 

The reasons are the following : — 

(a) The average student resorts to a town from a village and has to live under un- 
accustomed conditions, coupled with bad fodd and unhealthy surroundings. 
(For remedies see my answer to qmstrm 17.) 

{b) He joins college at the age of sixteen or seventeen. This age coincides with 
the transition stage when the boy grows into manhood. Tho whole 
constitution is then undergoing rapid changes and developments, Tie has 
to begin working in the college for the intermediate examination almost 
immediately after he has finished his matriculation. Apart from unnatural 
surroundings, the bad food, defective hostel sanitation, tho struggle to get 
the wherewithal to maintain body and soul together during his stay at college, 
he has further to undergo several tests during the fir-d and second years at 
the college and then to go through the strain of the intermediate 
examination. Be it remembered that the several tests at the college during 
the two years are meant to test the student’s fitness for obtaining suocess 
at the university intermediate examination. They are not specially in- 
tended to find out what progress the student makes in the study of a 
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particular subject. It would be more suitable to omit the intermediate 
examination altogether. If a large proportion of matriculates is drafted on 
at once to professional, technological, and commercial coursos the rest would 
very profitably go along to the B.A. degree and appear at the examination 
at the age of twenty or twenty one when they will have passed tho transi- 
tion stage of life. The intermediate examination breaks up the link bet/ween 
the matriculation and the B.A. examination and gives nothing tangible in 
return. There is hardly any profession which a student who has passed the 
1. A. examination can easily enter. He has not even acquired the special 
distinction of being a graduate of the University. The medical • inspector 
would be able to advise a student, who is physically unfit, to take things 
easy, say for a year. This he would gladly do if he knows that tho next 
examination is not due till the end of the fourth year after n atricula- 
tion. Th© progress of the student at the college during the four years 
w ould be carefully w r atched by the college authorities. 

(c) The usual method of holding university examinations during tho months of 

March, April, and May is harmful. The w inter months should be made the 
examination months. This will enable students to finish the oxaminatiftm 
before March and resort to their village 1 ionics during tho spring and recoup 
their strength. 

(d) As far as possible, the examination should be written, oral, and practical in all 

subjects. The written examination alone does not bring the candidate in 
touch with tho examiner and the latter has no means of satisfying himself 
as to the mental calibre of the student. However carefully a series of ques- 
tions for a written examination may be sot. it is impossible to find out exactly 
what the student docs know, although the examiner may find out what the 
stud out does not know. 


Hay, Joges Chandra. 

That Hie health and physique of the university students is worse than that of 
young men of the same class of society is a recognised tact. The students suffer from 
weakness of eyesight and digestive capacity. Tho majority loses the power of physical 
endurance. The causes of this lamoulahle state arc many, one of which, certainly the 
most, important, is the undue mental strain to wliich they are subject.. A curious pheno- 
menon is observed either there is all work and no play, or all play and no work. The 
reason for this state appears to be that students are made to lead a very artificial 
life from their boyhood, having the daily duties scheduled with a view to the mere ac- 
quisition of know ledge. They must read for so many hours, usually twelve hours, as soon 
as they come to the fourth class of their schools. Twelve hours’ study, whether at home 
or in schools or colleges with often Hie i cut and untimely food, cannot bo borne by any, bu,t 
the robust without detriment to health. It is a well-known fact that students improve 
in health when they go home during vacations, flics e.tjoy rest and cat food well cooked, 
and Hi the time they feel hungiy. In messes aiui hostels cooking is not satisfactory. 
The worst thing is that tin* students have to holt lie* half-cooked food, run to a distant 
school or college, and immediately he attentive to their Je.nons, They return utterly 
exhausted. If they could enjoy a hearty meal and some rest before the school or the 
college hour there would ha Ye been less exhaustion and less strain on the body. Many 
other matters connected with sehoo'l and college routine tend to undermine the physique. 
For instance, boys are made to undergo drill exercises during school hours, fre- 
quently- just at the time when they feel hungry and fatigued. The remedies are as 
follows : — 

(a) Less school or college work which should not begin earlier Ilian 11 in the morning 
and should not be prolonged later than 3 in the evening. 

(h) More attention paid to the lighting and ventilation in school or college rooms- 
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(c) The taking of physical statistics of the hoys and students and thorough 
examination of the body, at least twice in the year by a competent medical 1 
man who should be empowered to prescribe suitable remedies for any defect 
or weakness ol the parts of the body, and the introduction of the system of 
keeping registers of physical improvement along Ivith the marks of mental 
progress. 

{ d ) In the case of students living*; in recognised ma-ses and attached hostels appoint- 
ment of such superintendents as can adequately discharge the duties of 
guardians. The responsibilities of these gentlemen are immense ; they 
should men of high moral principles, of religious temperament, and of 
vide sympathies. Considering the amount of work they are expected to do 
their work as teachers should be lightened. It is they more than the class 
teachers who can mould ,h students under their charge on the lines conducive 
to the genera! welfare of the future generation. 


Ray, MaNmathanath. 

The present system undermines the health and the physical development of students 
and imposes undue physical or mental strain upon th»m in many eases. While due 
regard is paid to the thoroughness of teaching, learning, and testing the course should 
ho r, comparatively light one. To cite one instance, the present Course I in history 
should be simplified. If the object of education be the cultivation of intellectual 
strength, moral strength, and independent judgment, as it obviously is, the depth, and 
not the extent would better serve the purpose. 


Ray, Rames Chandra. 

The ansners submitted refer to the pi e-university* career, and not the university 
career itself. But the s holaslu burden, ago for age, is lighter in university days com- 
pared with that of pre-university days. 

Educational problems in this country have been discussed by eminent exports from the 
purely academical point of view times out of number, but the aspect of the problem 
bearing on the health of the scholars has never been scientifically discussed. 

Having decided to make a survey of the health of our students we approached the 
heads of several institutions to grant us permission to undertake the work, free of all cost 
to them. But, J regiet to say, that only three institutions permitted the examination, 
the other four having refused it. 

It is not difficult to understand this attitude on the part of school owners. By nature 
most men are suspicious and, most of all, the owners of private institutions, who scent 
danger in every breath of wind. We started work at a time (July, 10 Hi) when the Bengal 
Ambulance Corps was in being arid when a cowardly assault had been committed on one 
of the professors in ail institution in Calcutta. These were additional factors that easily 
brought us a denial. The managers and owners of private institutions in Calcutta are, 
as it were, always on the defensive — against any irksome impositions and expensive 
imposts. These are some of the patent reasons why permission was refused. The sus- 
picion w as in some quarters raised that w e v ere agents of Government seeking out students 
eligible for active field service. 

Before proceeding to actual facts and figures 1 owe it to myself to express my sense 
of deepest gratitude to my friends, Dr. Raghu Nath Chattorji and Dr. Devcndra N. Ghosol. 
for the very substantial help they ungrudgingly rendered me in the actual examination 
of the boys at the various institutions. 

Historically speaking, it w as Germany that in 1898 first made the experiment in caring 
for the health of our boys. Probably it was a part of Germany’s forty years’ preparation 
for the present titanic conflict. Almost twenty years ago, Weisbaden, Nuremberg, etc.. 
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wore chosen for experiment and in that same year (1898) the compulsory care of a school 
boy’s health was introduced throughout the towns in Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Austria, Amoriea (North and South), and Japan all followed the example of Germany 
in the same year (1898). Rutland did not, apparently, take up this; but when, after the 
famous Boer war, the Britishers suspected that their manhood had deteriorated physic- 
ally, they appointed a Royal Commission to find out what was the matter with the nation. 
Tho findings of that Commission led to the introduction into England, so late as the 
year 1907, tho moans of improving the manhood of the nation. Germany and other 
continental nations were not content with merely introducing the ‘schemes ; they wanted 
to exchange notes wilh each other, writ a view lo securing better progress and this led to 
tho holding of three international •■on gressei on school hygiene in the years 1904, 1907, 
and 1910. Thus, tho Westerners have not only theoretically realised that the boy of to- 
day will be tli o prop of the country to-morrow, but they have taken every conceivable 
stop to ensure that the boy of to-day shall grow up into a real man to-morrow. 

Amidst this world-movement for the bettwment of tho future manhood of each nation 
what lias India been doing — India, where every Hindu considers it a social disgrace and 
a sin to die childless, where tho birth of a male child is tho occasion for festivities and 
rejoicings, and where tho perpetuation of one’s own line is a religious duty. India lias 
stood stolid and silent- — most of her educationists and her medical practitioners never 
knew, and do not even to-day know, of such a world-movement ? To Dr. Turner, the Ex- 
ecutive Health Officer of tho Bombay Corporation, belongs the credit of first setting the 
ball rolling in thin country. In the year 1911, for the first time in India, Dr. Turner 
made a sort of private survey of the health of pupils of the lower forms of vernacular 
•schools. In 1915 (October) tho Punjab Government appointed six assistant surgeons 
for tho inspection of male pupils of high, Anglo vernacular, and middle English schools 
Judging from the forms and instructions supplied to me 1 consider that the work must 
have been thorough. But, unfortunately, the results ate not. available. In that same 
ye.*.r the Bombay Municipality appointed two male, and one female, medioal inspectors 
and to each of these attached a [icon and a clerk — all of them being salaried officers. They 
examined 189 lower forms of vernacular schools end each inspector examined not only 
tho pupils individually, but also examined tho premises occupied by the schools. Thoy 
examined m all 15,907 pupils, one third of w hom wet girls* The results of these examin- 
ations are not available to tho public in this ease too. In January, 1916. at the instance 
of tho Surgeon -General with the Government of Madras, an 1. M. S. oificcr was deputed 
by that Government to examine the health of twelve elementary schools under the 
Madras Corporation. He was given an assistant from the Burgeon -General’s office to 
help him in tho clerical work. Results here, again, are not published for general inform- 
al ion. In Burma by order of the Sanitary Commissioner, each Government eivil surgeon 
and health officer was ex officio made medical inspector of Government schools in his 
district ; such a medical officer was to visit each school at least once a year, in addition 
to his usual duties. State aided schools wore to be visited only if their managers agreed 
or requested such a visit Tho examinations conducted in Burma were directed more 
to tho sanitation of the school buildings than to the personal hygiene of its scholars. It 
will thus appear that here in India, efforts were not only belated but spasmodic and 
ineo-ordinated — although wo have now a minister in charge of he education portfolio 
and an Educat ion 1 ! Commissioner and also in spite of our having a Sanitary Commissioner 
with tho Imperial Government. But. of all parts of India, Bengal has the worst 
record in this respect.. Some years ago, a MaMrassi private practitioner, interested only 
in eve sight, made a sort of private survey of tho eye sight of the students of some of the 
colleges; his examination led to no public rej>ort. In July. 1916, Dr. 0. P. Segard of 
the Calcutta Young Men's Christian Association distributed a small printed post card to 
aomo Calcutta high schools. It contained a few points of interest; but it appears that 
the examinations were not conducted and the results, therefore, are not forthcoming. 
Some three years ago the Government of Bengal called together a conference of some 
notabilities in Bengal, who deliberated and made certain recommendations, but here, 
again, the resolution of the Government of Bengal on tho subject is a sealed book to tho 
public. 
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The best therefore, that can be said of India is that, in spite of its highly centralized 
organisation, only sporadic, ffash-in-tho-pan sort of attempts have hitherto taken place. 
They savour’more or less of a curiosity or a passing whim , than of a responsibjp duty under- 
taken of set purpose. What is more painfully striking, however, is the stolid indifference,, 
coupled with lamentable ignorance, in the matter, even among those whose duty it is to 
do better, and know better. 

With a view to studying the physique of^our students, on tb 29th April, 191C, I ad- 
dressed the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal for permission to examine, the health 
of the students of the two premier schools in Bengal— the Hare and Hindu Schools. A 
\Yc (Dr. R. N. Cliatterji, Dr. I). Gliosal, and myself) commenced work on the 11th 
July and left off on the 26th September, for want of permission from other school managers, 
to four of whom we had applied. During tlifo period mo examined the following 
number of students : — 


Periods. 

Schools. 

Number of 
students. 

11th July to Oth September 

Hindu School . 

502 

7ih September to H>th September 

Sanskrit College, Tol Department . . j 

08 

16th September to 20th September 

1 St. Paul's School ..... 

| 

133 


Total 

703 


Our plan of action was to take up schools on the sectarian principle so that wo might 
study in groups certain social, religious, and local environmental conditions and their 
effect on the people of that sect; mo selected the Hindu School, the St. Paul’s School 
(Christian boys), and the Tot, or indigenous, department of the Sanskrit College, simply 
because their managers very courteously permitted us to examine their boys. 

The subject of health examination of school children evoked an under current of mixed 
I-. hugs among both the scholars, their guardians, and the school teachers. '’The teachers 
v, (>]•(' silently mutinous; the guardians were full of suspicion and contemptuous sneeis 
in th< beginning and the utmost unconcern after Hie examinations wen* begun; while 
the pupils were often full of boyishness. A scion of an ancient house declined to let us 
l ave the honour of touching his person although he belonged to a public school. We 
mention these not in a spiiit of complaint, but as a Maiming to future workers. 

Before starting w'ork we applied to several authorities to ascertain the- measure of 
their responsibility and to gain sin h suggestions from them as they eoukl aflord. 

(a) The Registrar of the Calcutta University Mas pleased to write thus: — 

“There is no provision in the University Act about it (examination of health 
of students) and it is not known Mbether it is contemplated < o have such 
provision. ***** The only provision about sanitation in schools 
that the University indirectly makes is insistence on the sanitary surround- 
ings, ventilation being good, rules against overcrowding, and purity of 
druiking Mater provided in the schools, as well as supervision of tiHin supplied 
in the schools in some cases (D. O. No. 212, dated the 22nd August, 19 10.)” 
(We do not know how much of this tall talk is applicable or really applied 
to mofussil sc hools, where the surroundings, the water-supply, and the food 
supply tire all decidedly bad and, therefore, deserving of greater care.) 

(b) The Director of Public 1 nth action, has intimated that it is no part of his 

departmental duties to undo lake a regular examination of school boy# health 
and that, though “ certain proposals in conne ction with the medical examina- 
tion of school children in certain areas arc* now under the consideration of 
Government, they do not involve legislation (D. O. No. D— 5, „daied the 
7th August, 1917.) 55 
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(c) The Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal intimated that his depart- 

ment never officially undertook any woik of this sort. Perhaps the manage- 
ment of a few medical men and establishments is all that pertains to his 
office — the health of the province being the c ire of somebody else. 

(d) The Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation ; and the Hon’ble Member in charge 

of the Education portfolio in Bengal — have not replied at all. 

It appears, therefore, that in Bengal the health of the school boy, or what is the same 
thing, the education, physically, of the Bengali nation is nobody’s concern — each depart- 
mental head looking upon the routine work of his department as the be all and the end 
all of his tenure of the office. In England , however, matters are quito different, and it is 
refreshing to know w hat amount of official and private work is daily and hourly done there 
in the very same work that is nobody’s concern hero ! In England, in 1907, an Act was 
passed providing for the medical examination of school children, called the Education 
(Administrative Provision) Act. The English Board of Education enthusiastically took 
up the work thus imposed upon it. Medical officers of" health of large towns and oo un- 
ties. also became medical inspectors of schools. And, further, to help the indigent poor 
to live more cleanly, in 1897, the Cleansing of Persons Act was passed. Under the provi- 
sions of law, scholars arc fed by each school authority at public expense if their parents 
are too poor to afford a izood midday meal. The expenses are borne by the county or 
municipal authorises and are embodied on the county or borough education rate, each 
parish (comity) bearing its own proportionate share. The medical offioer (county or 
borough) is empowered, by statute, to take proceedings against parents who, after warn- 
ing, still neglect the advice or cautions of the medical officer — the penalties being fine or 
imprisonment. All students are bound to practise physical oxercise in the open, daily, 
for half an hour before lessons. Organised games are recognised and encouraged as part 
of 1 he school curriculum. These exercises arc compulsory under the code of instructions 
issued by the Board of Education. 

Regarding their residence, students were divided iuto three classes : — 

(i) Those who were permanent residents of Calcutta with parents oi guardians. 

(ii) Those who resided in ‘messes’ or ‘ hostels 1 

(iii) Those who, living in the suburbs, attended daily from their suburban homes. 

Such of the students as had a mofussil home (and they meant chiefly those patronising 
“ messes ”) wore specifically asked if they regularly spent each of the long vacations in „ 
their country homes. The reasons for this enquiry were two in number — to know if 
those visiting their homos in malaria-stricken areas were liable to reiap .es — for our 
experience as practitioners tendod that way; and if those visiting noil-malarious areas 
benefited by the periodical change. Answers to those queries were conflicting. In 
this connection. 1 cannot help pointing out that, of the three lon^ vacations 
in Bengal fids., summer vacation in July, the pooja vacation in Scptembo?-— October, 
and the examination vacation for university candidates between March and June], 
t ho pooja vacation is the worst for students— for they invariably contract malaria during 
that period. 

A few words about the “ mess ” should be added here. Formerly, eivery student 
was free to select any house and any company for living. Nowadays, the Univer- 
sity insists on university candidates living in licenst'd messes, but school authorities do 
not appear to be exacting in this matter. As a result, those who live in messes usually 
do so with their relations and village folk. They live fairly comfortably there, but have 
to suffer any amount of inconvenience in the matter of food. Mess life teaches the virtues 
of self-help and fellow-feeling but is, in other respects, a lifeless, tame affair. 

Hygienists are agreed as to the total number of hours of study 4hat* students should 
not exceed at certain ages of their lives. Accurate statistics under this head wore com- 
piled and they are tabulated elsewhere. They tell their own tale. It would not be un- 
interesting to go into this matter a little in detail. Hero, in Bengal, the following educa- 
tional systems are in vogue : — 

(A) Initiation into the alphabets — Most of the children are taught the Bengali alphabet, 
the numbers and the multiplication tables between the ages of five and six. 
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Where a mother, a leisured father, or brother exists, the child is carried 
through his first, second, and third primers at hour 3 till ho is well into his 
sixth year of life. At this stage, one oi three things happens — the child is 
either admitted into a school, or placed under a private tutor, or taught 
ao home by the guardian — home teaching being carried on well up to the 
sixth or seventh or higher class of high English schools. 

(B) Infant school or patkmla— Most of tho villages had. am! some yot have, the 

indigenous primary school called pathmla. Here the pupils squat (on small 
mats whish they carry to and from home daily), and in a sing-song, 
monotonous tone continually repeat what the teacher or Qurumohashaya 
says. Thus, they learn by rote, either in the open air or in huts, the 
numerals, tho addition, subtraction, and multiplication tables, mid a quantity 
of mental arithmetic. They practise handwriting not on slates, but on palm 
leaves. They have a monitor teacher occasion ally tc help the Qurumohashaya. 
This kind of school, which sits only morning and evening, is fast disappearing. 

(C) Middle, schools are in every respect like high schools, only that, in them, the 

multiplicity of subjects and the humble condition of tho school buildings 
tend to wear down the young soholars too early. Very few people 
nowadays avail themselves of this intermediate stage. 

(D) High English schools — The three schools wo are dealing with bolong to this 

class. Here, there are nine classes leading from the rudiments of English 
to tho matriculation stage. Tho periods of teaching are roughly these — 
10-30 to 11-15, 11-15 to J 2-0, 12-10 to 1, 1-30 to 2-15, 2-15 to 3-0, 3-5 to 3-45, „ 
or, out of hours, a total interval of 45 minutes is allowed — irrespective of 
the ages of the pupils. We, thus get the following statistics worked out : — 


W IIAT ACtJTALLY IIAPFKNB IJEJiK. 



Physiological limit of work per week. 

At school 
dailtt. 





At homo daily'. 

Y**ars, 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Morning. , 

Night. 



II. M. 

H. 

M. 

| ri. m. 

7 tc 8 

12 

4 45 

1 

2 

1 2 

S to 10 

• 18 

4 45 % 

1 

44 

1 6 

10 to IS 

24 

4 45 

1 

30 

1 20 

13 t 0 15 

30 

4 45 

2 

0 

2 0 

15 to 17 

36 

4 45 

2 

1 

2 0 

17 to 19 

42 

4 45 

2 

10 

2 12 


We have to romembor, in addition, the following important facts in this connection : — 

(1 ) This country is tropical and adverse to much continued work. 

(2) School examinations and home tasks are overfrequent and overstep tho 

capacity of students. 

(3) Our children are fed chiefly on a non -nitrogenous diet. 

(4) Their hearth is nobody’s concern, unless they actually fail ill. 

(5) No compulsory open-air exercise obtains hero 

(Op During examination season it is all work and no play. 

(7) Malaria and dyspepsia are eternally present in Bengal. 

Are things practically unknown to our boys, at least in tho western sense. Our boys 
look dow n upon games, and parents are rare who would encourage their boys to parti- 
cipate in games. The result is that every year a ‘ games fee ’ is compulsorily realised 
from each scholar and, while the guardians pay this impost and the school authorities 
collect it, neither of them seems alive to each other’s duties and responsibilities in this 
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respect. The school very often suffers from want of a good playground ; if any exists, 
the teachers — themselves sedentary and pot-bellied individuals — are supremely indifferent 
to its conditions; one gymnastics and drill instructor is often attached to two or three 
neighbouring schools — the teachers of all of which consider this instructor as outside 
the pale of their human interest. St. Paul’s School is an exception in this respect. 
The extensive well-lajd-out grounds, the compulsory pre-school-hour gymnastics and 
drill, and the post-school -hour football, and the practically free compulsory tiffin — apply 
to all the scholars who, one and all, appeared in hotter form, smart and agile. We ven- 
tuie to suggest that the authorities c* each school should be compelled to have a good 
playground and a, covered area (for use during the rakish and that a minimum physical 
development, strength, and endurance should be made the test, along with the “ test ” 
examination, of eligibility to go up for the matriculation examination. A whole-time 
gymnastics instructor should be attached to each school ; the instructor should take 
lus due share in the making lip of each pupil, year in year out. Prizes should be 
awarded and competitions frequently encouraged in games and sports. It would be the 
surest way to kill a real interest in games and sjxirts if the present staff of school teachers 
were to he entrusted to see them carried on. Most of them never in their lives saw what 
the gymnasium was, and the humdrum sedentary life of a school teacher has takon away 
what ol life remained in him. To begin with, on Saturdays, the low er classes should be 
closed ami the boys made to go through some games and sports — the class teachers boirig 
encouraged to join them. The Corporation should set apart public parks for certain 
days in the week, and for certain hours daily, exclusively for school boys, and the form- 
ation of sjuall private clubs and gymnasiums should be encouraged. Once this sportive 
spirit is ingrained in the young boy be will keep it up instinctively in the upper classes. 
Guardians should take a personal interest and, if possible, participate in these sports and 
games, and school masters should not shun these as they do the plague. Unless a boy 
st os his teacher at school and guardian atliQine systematically participating in his sports, 
or taking a lively interest in thorn, his own enthusiasm will never keep up. Guardians, 
as a rule, are prone to expect their money’s full worth by having all work and no play ; 
but surely a man docs not consist of brains only * hence, simultaneous physical develop- 
ment is much needed too. Such as they are, our school hoys are ‘ gentlemen ’ — sedate, 
grave, unsporting, haling to turn their hands to anything but the quill. What with 
malaria and other endemic diseases, w ith parental neglect and a poor diet rich in adul- 
terations, with continuous ramming in of lessons, home tasks, and exercises, and frequent 
examinations, with a contemptuous sneer for manual labour and tiring exertion, our 
boys grow up into weak men — weak in physique, weak in intellectual equipment, and, 
therefore, necessarily weak in moral strength. The memory of any pious philanthropist 
who will endow our institutions with good gymnasiums will be cherished with everlasting 
gratitude ; and the example of guardians and teachers vying with each other to improve 
tho physique of the young hopefuls wilt be not only a model for future generations to 
copy, but will clear up tho atmosphere of tho gymnasium, ffir, as at present, a Bengali 
boy who regularly frequents Hie gymnasium is often found in undesirable company, 
physical culture being jet tho pastime of tho illiterate! ! ! 

Greater attention to sports and games, as w ell as regular physical culture, will have 
the additional advantage of di\ertiug the young man from secret sexual indulgence. 
My practice among my community, ami among students in particular, has given 
me frequent opportunities to study the student from every point of view ; and the in- 
creasing neurasthenia among oui student* and men is, to my mind, the resultant of a 
combination for which the student is not directly responsible. Ikrcrt in a tropical climate 
and among a naturally sensitive people, reared in families whore married men are'1>y 
no means rare, eating stimulating diets (in some eases at least), living in luxurious hostefc 
fed upon cheap romances, roaming in cities studded with unfortunates, what else can Jt 
w eakly, brainy young man do ? The easiest way to divert him is not by creating libraries 
or institutes, but- by endow ing gymnasiums and sports and games clubs all over India. .# „ 

1 had the greatest, difficulty in eliciting from each student what his 4 amusemonts 1 
were ; in tact, many felt nonplussed when I put to them the question : — u What are your 
amusements ? What other exercise than w alking do you take ? ” A study of their 
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answers is edifying. It is tabulated elsewhere. It will open the eyes of many educa- 
tionists, and it ought to open the eyes of those who seek to recruit the army in Bengal. 
Our indigenous, inexpensive plays and games are out of fashion and it is considered 
beneath the dignity of a pupil to turn to them, while r ‘very form of manual labour is 
deemed unseemly. I very much wish that the boy scout movement coi.ld be com- 
pulsorily introduced into every school. To givo an idea of the extent of physical 
exercise taken by our students 1 tabulate the results elsewhere. 

Coming to the results of our examinations we find that, by appearance ; — 


29 

students were obese 

• t . . 

. ?.c., 4*1 per cent. 

78 


„ muscular 

. 

. l.C.y 11*07 „ 

459 


,, lean 

. 

. f.e. , 65*2 „ 

139 


„ medium . 

, 

. i.e., 19*4 „ 


Those who had superabundant fat w ere called ‘ obese * ; those wiiose pectoral and 
bicipital muscles stood out and were very light in movements were called * muscular ’ ; 
those who were thin and wiry were called ‘ lean ’ ; and the rest were called ‘ med- 
iuir * — neither too flabby nor visibly muscular. 

The presence of chain of glands on both sides of the neck, with a sallow countenance, 
w as made the test of scrofulousness and, judged by this standard, 107 students, or 15*2 
per cent of the whole were considered scrofulous by us. 

Each student w as bared down to his waist and socks and shoos were removed. The 
heights and weights were carefully taken, and the results have been tabulated carefully. 
To enable our readers to compare the results obtained in other countries wo have put, 
side by side, the English and American measurements and the measures of girls too. 
We leave each reader to draw his own inferences. In this connection, I beg to draw 
the reader’s attention to another table copied from my Outlines of Medical Jurisprud- 
ence giving the weights of Indian viscera side by side with those of European viscera 
just to give an insight into the relative development and growth of the two peoples. The 
Indian is in every senseunferior in physique, man for man. The other measurements 
(chest expansion, chest girth, abdominal measurements, cranial measurements) have also 
been tabulated, and they tell their tale. 

Out of the total number of pupils examined 2G7 had enlarged tonsils, of whom 137 
had their right tonsil larger and 131 their loft. We forgot to make a note of mouth-breath- 
ing in this connection and the 107 scrofulous were included in this class. 

Na^al Pol pus was found in 21 0 pupils, 115 having it in their right nostril, and J04 
in the left. In no case was the polypus so large as to obstruct breathing completely 
and, in most of the cases, the pupils were unaware of this defect. 

The practice of squatting at homo and of using seats un suited to age at school renders 
eaoh boy liable to sit crooked. In fact, no Bengali student seemed to possess any erector 
spinal muscle. Judged on the strictest standard every boy had defective posture — to 
the utter unconcern of both the school authorities and guardians. We have also seen 
students lying on cots that sagged — everything tending to produce a stooping gait. 
A manly carriage is a rare sight. To find out, therefore, how many of such pupils had 
actual prominence of the dorso-lumbar spines we allow ed each to sit as he ohose and, 
out of 703 pupils examined, in 380 (i.e. f in quite 54*05 per cent) the spinal curvature 
was plainly visible. It is interesting in this connection to recall Sir Havelock Charles* 
researches into the anatomy of the Asiatic. He found in the Asiatic that the lumbar 
vertebrae were 8 mm. thicker in their bodies posteriorly, due to this accentuated spinal 
curvature. Although the spine is so much cuived, although scrofula is present in quite 
15*2 per cent of our students, and although our students* fare is of the poorest, and, add 
tp these all the fact that in their boyhood many a boy has to regularly take charge of 
his younger brother or sister, regularly carrying the latter in his arms — the wonder is 
that diseases of the vertebra are not as frequent as they should have been. I purposely 
refrain from mentioning how unsuitable the benches are in the schools we have examined* 
It is time, I think, that prompt attention was directed to this matter. 

vol. xn 
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We tested eyesight in a very general way and paid no heed to other defects in the 
eye save the one of sight. But, as practitioners, we have seen trachoma much too fre- 
quo itly. We stood the boy at a distance of 20 feet and asked him to read through the 
Snello 1 te?t types. Those who failed to do so were noted. We did not stop to enquire 
whether it was myopia or hypermetropia. Judged even by this crude test the number 
of students who had defective vision was 


Only right eye defective ‘ 
' > loft „ 

Both oyes defective 
Those with normal vision 


52 (i.c., 7*3 per cent). 

60 (i.e.i 0*5 „ ). 

184 (i.c. , 26-1 „ ). 

407 (i.c., 57*8 „ ). 


It is interesting to note, in this connection, that out of so many students with defect- 
ive vision, only 40 students (i.c., 5-6 per cent) used spectacles — the glasses of some of 
whom required change. It is considered queer in this country for boys to wear spectacles ; 
for, the same exposes them to the ridicule of old-fashioned people ; that is the reason why 
so many students with defective vision are without correcting glasses. It is difficult to 
r ecou nt for this lahgo number of student'? with defective vision. It would be a very 
Jiug gostive to ^compare the sight of students of towns with the sight of students 

'in the molussil. At home, as at school, absolutely no hoed is paid to the amount and 
the direction o' lght that falls upon tho books; the glaze and thinness of the paper, 
the smallness and clumsiness of the print ; the slant of the desks ; the posture of the loan- 
ers — -are all matters of absolute unconcorn to the guardians and tho school authorities. 
Immediate steps should be taken to prevent this increasing defect of vision. 

We have not kept statistics of the dirty condition of the cars — the ears of most 
students showing a large amount of cerumen. But. happily, defective hearing was very 
ra**e. We applied the tuning fork and watch tests and found only 10 students (1*4 per 
cent) slightly short of hearing. As the teachers were unaware of those defects, and as 
the students novor complained, no front seat was reserved for them. We did not go 
into the causes of their defective hearing, partly for want of time and partly for want 
of proper light; for our period of activity coincided with the heavy rainy season and the 
1 duct's assigned to us wore not always well lighted. 

Oral cleanliness is a thing practically unknown to school boys. Those who chew 
pin (betel) seldom take care to wash thoir mouth soon after ; those who do not chew 
pan do not see the necessity for a periodical mouth -wash. The result was that we 
found caries in as many as 138 students (19*6 per cent), and this included big boys as 
well as small boys. Irregular dental arrangement, Hutchinson’s teeth (*84 percent), 
and overcrowding of teeth were also noticed. 

In the ease of every boy wo made a note of his cleanliness — as regards his person 
and dress. The number of students who were immaculately clean could be counted on 
one’s fingers’ ends ; but, if we take into consideration the number of students who were 
offensively unclean, we note that 91 students (or 13*3 per cent) were so. The use of 
pm, the daily use of oil to anoint the body, the too free perspiration continually oozing 
from the body, the absence of under wears and the infrequent change of dress, coupled 
with the want of a daily bath in some cases, rendered some students offensively unclean. 
We would not mention the particular institution contributing the largest number to 
this category. 

No ono is more alive than myself to the comparatively low statistical value of my 
figures in consoquence of the small number of boys examined ; but, for that, I am not 
to blame. My object in undertaking the enquiry was a personal one — viz ., to know the 
physical condition of our boys. But, having secured some figures, I thought that, their 
publication may have the value of stimulating further w*ork on the^c lines. The Secretary 
of the Bengal Social Service League (Mayo Hospital, Strand Road, Calcutta) has given 
me to understand that he is continuing this work. 

I hopo before long we shall see Government taking up legislation on school health 
examination, and the public forming voluntary committees such as * care committees * 
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to look after the free dieting of the indigent scholar at mid-day and after all that pertains 
to him at homo and at school ; £ out-of-school children committees ’ to visit and keep 
watch upon children whose temporary ailments keep them out of school ; ‘ after-care * 
and ‘ following-up committees ’ to look after school leavers ; " tuberculosis care com- 
mittees * to look after tuberculous children ; and ‘lecturing committees’ to organise 
regular popular lectures on hygiene. There should also be free and separate ‘clinics* 
for the examination and treatment of disease^ of the ears, eyes, nose, throat, skin, and 
teeth ; there should be ‘ open air school ’ and ‘ playground classes,* public ‘ swimming 
baths,’ and ‘gymnasiums’ specially reserved for children. There should be ‘.parks* 
set apart for children, and provision for froo steamer or boat trips or railway excursions 
into the country ; there should be remedial exercises ‘ under skilled exports.’ And, 
lastly. I look forward to the day when every male or female seeking admission into any 
school will be thoroughly medically examined and the kind and quality of his, or her, 
ti dining determined upon the results of such medical examinations. 

The following recommendations are made : — 

(a) To build up the nation’s manhood a systematic, regular, and periodical examina- 

tion of scholars is a necessity. To do so, paid, whole-time, qualified medical 
officers should be attached to a school or a group of neighbouring schools. 

( b ) Legal powers should bo taken to authorise : — 

(i) Such medical examiners to conduct their work under proper authorities ; to 
enforce rules of segregation and quarantine ; to oompel guardians either 
to have the serious defects of their wards treated at home or to place 
their wards under proper charitable hospital treatment ; to compol school 
authorities to take such sanitary, or other public health, measures as may 
be deemed necessary. 

(ii; School managers to demand from municipal or other funds such amounts 
of money as may be necessary to supply free wholesome “ tiffin ” to 
indigent scholars. 

(iii) Municipal and local Governments to ostablisli and maintain exclusively for 

the benefit of sohool children special charity hospitals for the treatment 
of diseases of the ear, eye, nose and throat. 

(iv) The local Governments to appoint educational boards in every district and 

in each of the presidency towns. Such boards may be composed of repre- 
sentatives of school teaohers, of municipal or district board authorities, 
of Government executive departments, and of local men of light and 
leading. The Director of Public Instruction, the Vice-Chanoellor of the 
Calcutta University, and the Minister in charge of the Bengal Educational 
portfolio, together with three representatives to be elocte^ in rotation 
from among the several district educational boards — may form the Central 
Educational Board. 

(v) The formation of volunteer associations, such as are indicated on pre-page. 

(c) Regular syllabus of graduated exercises as such, or by means of organised games, 

should be laid down by the University. And a minimum physical develop- 
ment as well as the performance of a systematic course of exercises, should 
be insisted upon as conditional to the grant of a diploma or degree. The 
medical officer of each school will have the right to modify this standard in 
special cases. 

(1?) From the moment a boy is admitted into a school till the date of his joining an 
appointment in any establishment, or of his entering a profession or trade, all 
the health records regarding the same boy must be entered on one and the 
same card from year to year. 

I suggest that a beginning be made at once — at least in some ^selected areas like 
Calcutta, Dacca, Rajshahi, etc. 

I also request that similar steps be taken with reference to school girls— about whom 
I have not much personal knowledge. 

U % 



^ mtdiAoi examimr at schod Each **«» «*»«** &* We* in fcpiWy &* P«^ or ?««*&#* (and itfby the pupil) i) ini , and rc/tirr^ 

2^9 ft* fitted %n by msawtf txarmnsr at t cnoot. promptly to the head master the next day . 
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APPENDICES. 


School boy y Health Examination Form . 


Name : 

Nationality : 

Class : Section : 

Age : yr. mo. 

Number of brothers : 

and sisters : 

1' 

Father’s occupation (if deceased or retired, please state exact nature of his past occupation) 
Income monthly, Rs. 

Address : Village ; 

District : 

P.O. : 

Total duration of stay-in Calcutta ; yr. 

mo. 

Regularly goes to desk ? 

Lives in a " moas *’ ? 

Licensed ? 

In family with guardian ? 

Total number of hours of study at home (ordinarily) : By day 

By night 

Does ho play football ? 

Visits gymnasium ? 

Uses dumb-bells ? 

Walks how many miles daily ? 

What other oxerciaes ? 

What serious ailments since birth ? 

At what age ? 

Illness durlDg this year ? 

Is he frequently ailing ? With what ? 

Diet : Does ho regularly eat (a) fish ? 

(b) Meat l 

How ofto i ? 


(c) Ghcc (v/ith rice) ? (d) Milk ? (e) Loochis ? 

What does he take for ' tiffin \ at school ? 

What food at night ?J What are his amusements ? 

Spectacles first used in what year ? Renewed when ? 

Does he maintain himself by private tuition ? Marriod ? 


Thyslque : Appearance ; Scrofulous ? 

Habits : . Peculiarities : 

Height : ft. In. "Weight : lbs. Measurement round waist : in. 

Chest girth : In. Chest expansion : in. Formation : 

Pupils : Eyesight : R. L. Teeth : 

Ear : R. 1. Nose : 11. L. 

Throat ; Tonsils : R. L. Palpitation ? 

Posture : Standing * Sitting Cranial circumference in. 

Cleanliness : of Body of Dress 


of Habits 
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Average height and weight 


AGE. 

MALES. 

| FEMALES. 

ENGLISH. 

American. 

3ENGALI. 

Fnglish. 

American. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

i 

J Height. 

Weighs 

1 

Height. 

j Weight. 

( 

Height. 

Weight. 

| Height. 

1 

5 

8ft' 9 

41*03 

49-68 

46-73 



39-2 

40-55 

45*31 

I 

j 44'74 

0 

44'4 

44*00 

51*75 

47*17 

. , 

.. 

41*7 

42-88 

48-68 

46*60 

7 

497 

45*97 

64-72 

48-73 

44-4 

48-75 

47-5 

44-45 

51*60 

47*98 

6 

64-2 

47-05 

60-21 

49-61 

4:8*1 

50-00 

521 

46*60 

57*66 

49*67 

9 

60'4 

49-70 

64-56 

52-08 

52-7 

51*13 

55 5 

48*73 

64-30 

52*36 

10 

67-5 

51-84 

71*75 

54-09 

57-9 

53-50 

62-0 

51-05 

70-03 

53*96 

11 

72*0 

63-50 

73-30 

65-50 

62-0 

5517 

68*1 

53-10 

79*07 

55*67 

12 

76*7 

54-99 

84-00 

57-51 

69-8 

66-75 

76-5 

65-66 

86*78 

68*2 

18 

82-6 

6691 

92-48 

58-70 

80-8 

60-02 

87-2 

57*77 

95*20 

00*06 * 

14 

02-0 

59-33 

102-74 

61-40 

89-4 

62-25 

96-7 

59-80 

105*90 

01*88 

15 

102-7 

62-24 

117-56 

63*93 

103-6 

63-75 

106-3 

60*93 

105-38 

62*63 

16 

1190 

64-31 

121-95 

64 52 

109-1 

65-50 

113-1 - 

61-75 

113-98 

63*01 

17 

•. 

*• 

134-05 

66-07 

114-5 

65-60 


. . 

120*75 

63-03 

18 

•• 

•• 

140-0 

68-96 

126-9 

65*60 

.. 


117*23 

03-67 

19 

•• 

•• 



118-1 

65 62 

. . 

. . 


. . 

20 

•* 

•• 



108-0 

65-75 


. . 

* . 

• i 

21 


•• 

•• 

.. 

106-6 

05-33 


. . 

. . 

. . 

22 

• * 




108-5 

66-10 







*• 


.. 

107-5 

64-33 

. . 



, , 

24 

- 

*■ 

.. 

.. 

1140 

67*62 




. . 

25 

.. 

•• 

.. 

.. 

106-8 

64 00 




. , 

26 

.. 



.. 

142-0 

67 00 

. . 



, , 

27 

.. 

•* 


.. 1 

163-3 

65-58 




, , 

28 

.. 


.. 

.. j 

129-0 

66-50 




# # 

2ft 

•• 



** ! 

84-0 

63-60 

. . 




80 

•* 

•• 


•• ! 

127-0 

67-00 



*• 

•* 


Income statistics. 


General averages . — 





Per cent 

Income over Rs. 1,000 

, 

, . 

. 43 

guardians 

or 6-12 

,, between Rs. 500 

and 

1,000 . 

35 

jf 

,, 4-98 

between Rs. 100 

and 

500 

165 


„ 23-47 

^ below Rs. 100 

„ ®bot given 

* 

• 

165 

295 

»» 

»» 

„ 23-47 
„ 41-96 



Total 

. 703 

» 

„ 100-00 
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Income statistics — contd . 

11, — Hindu School . — 


Total number of pupils examined — 502. 
Rs. 1,000 and over . . » 

. 43 pupils or 

„ 500 to 1,000 


. . 

. 32 „ „ 

„ 100 to 500 

, 

. . 

• 112 „ „ 

„ 100 and less 


. . 

• 49 „ „ 

Income not given 

* 

• 

• 266 „ 



Total 

• 602 „ „ 


111 . — Sanskrit College • — 


Total number of pupils examined — 68. 


Rs. 1,000 and over 

# 


. 0 pupils or 

„ 500 to 1,000 

, 


• o „ „ 

„ 100 to 500 

. 


• » „ 

,, 100 and less 

. 


• 46 .. » 

Income not given 

• 


• 13 „ 



Total 

• 68 


IV.— C. M. S. St, Pauls School— 


Total number of pupils examined — 133. 


Rs. 1,000 and over 

„ 500 to 1.000 

„ 100 to 500 

,4 100 and less 

Income not- given 

. 

0 pupils or 

3 „ 

44 , , , , 
dl ,, ,, 

16 »» 


Total 

133 ,, 

- General averages . — 

Residence Statistics . 

Total number of students examined — 703. 
Resident with guardians in Calcutta 
,, in mess or hostpl 

„ outside of Calcutta 

. 568 students or 
. 129 
- 6 


Total 

- 703 


11. — Hindu School . — 


Total number of students examined — 502. 
Resident with guardians in Calcutta 
— „ in mess or hostel 

„ outside of Calcutta 


478 students or 

10 ,, gg 

5 „ Z 


Per cent. 

8- 56 
6*38 

22-30 

9- 76 
52-99 


99-99 


Per cent. 

0 

0 

13-24 

67-64 

19-12 


100-00 


Per cent. 
0 

2-25 

33-08 

52-63 

12-03 


99-99 


Per cent. 

80-79 

18-36 

0-85 

100-00 


Per cent. 

95-22 
♦ 3-78 
0-99 
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Residence Statistics — contd. 


HI . — Sanskrit College . — 


Total number of students examined — 68. 

Resident with guardians in Calcutta . ; p 39 students or 

„ in mess or hostel . . . 28 „ 

„ outside of Calcutta . . . * 1 „ ,, 

• Totai, .68 


Per cent, 

57-35 

41*17 

1*48 

100‘Qp 


IV. — C. M. S. St. PauVs School.— 

Total number of students examined — 133. 
Resident with guardians in Calcutta . 

„ in mess or hostel 

„ outside of Calcutta 


Per cent. 


50 students or 37*60 
83 „ „ 62-40 

0 „ „ 0 


Total . 133 


100-00 


General Averages . — 


Statistics of past ailments. 


Typhoid fever 

. 

, 


. 

72 

or 10-24 per 

Diphtheria 


. 



5 

„ 0-71 „ 

Malaria 





67 

„ 9-53 

Dysentery . 





39 

„ 5*54 „ 

Cholera 





15 

„ 2-13 „ 

Pneumonia 





16 

2*27 

Chicken-pox 





5 

„ 0-71 

Small -pox . 





10 

1-42 

Infantile liver 





1 

„ 0-14 „ 

Asthma 





3 

„ 0*42 „ 

Beri-beri 





1 

„ 0-14 „ 

Dropsy 





2 

„ 0-28 „ 

Paralysis 





2 

„ 0*28 

Phthisis 





5 

„ 0-71 tf 

Colic pain , 





3 

0*42 „ 

Axillary abscess . 





4 

„ 0*57 „ 

Ordinary fever . 





47 

„ 6-82 „ 

Bronchitis . 





3 

„ 0-42 „ 

Appendicitis 





2 

0-28 „ 

Pharyngitis 





1 

„ 0*14 „ 

No historic 





400 

„ 56-89 .. 


Diet statistics. 


Number of Per- 
students, eenfage. 


Strictly vegetarians . 

68 

067 

Meat and fish eaters 

381 

64-10 

Only fish eaters 

635 

0033 

Habitual milk users . 

538 

7053 

„ “ loochi ” users 

583 

32-93 




Physical disabilities present . 

Number of Per- 
students. centage. 

Carious teeth . . . . . . .198 28*16 


Granular pharynx 

. , 

. 120 


17*07 

Enlarged tonsils, right 


. 147 


20*91 

„ ,, left 


. 144 


20*48 

Scrofulous 


. 107 


15*2 

Defective hearing, right 


13 


1*84 

H „ „ left 


15 


2*13 

sight, right 


52 


7*39 

I ,, ,, left 


60 


8*53 

,, both 


. 184 


26*17 

Students already wearing glasses 

40 


7*3 

Polypus in nose, right 


. 115 


16*35 

„ ,, left 


. 105 


14*93 

Physique statistics. 



Hindu 

Sanskrit 

St. Paul’s 

Averages 

School. 

College. 

School . 

generally. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Obose . . 28 or 5-57 

1 or 1-48 

0 or 0 

29 

or 4*12 

Muscular . 66 „ 13*14 

3 4-40 

9 6-77 

78 

„ 11*09 

Lean . . 298 „ 59*39 

47 „ 69-12 

114 „ 85-72 450 

„ 65*29 

Medium . 110 ,, 21*91 

17 „ 25-00 

10 „ 7-50 1 

37 

„ 19-48 


Chest girth . 

Above 40 in. .‘50 to 40 in. 25 to 30 in. 20 to 25 in 

4 = *56% 231 = 32-8% 317 ^ 45-09% 151 ~ 21-4% 

Chest expansion 

1 to 2 in. 2 to 3 in. 3 to 4 in. Above 4 in. 

490 = 69-70% 1 74 = 24-75% 36 = 5-26% 3 =r -44% 


Details about spectacles users. 


Age at. time of 
our examin- 
ation. 

How many at 
that age using j 
glasses. | 

G Details of the period'for which spectacles are being used. 

11 years 

1 

3 

2 for 1 year ; 1 for S years. 

12 .. 

0 

.... 

13 „ 

1 

Using for 4 vc«r?. 

14 „ 

0 

| 

2 using l year ; 1 lor 2 >eura ; 1 tor 3 years ; 1 for 1 month ; 1 for 1 
months. 

15 ,, 

16 1 

5 using 1 year ; 2 for 2 years ; 2 for 3 years ; 1 for 4 years ; 
3 for 3 months ; 1 for ST months ; 1 for 6 months. 

lrt „ 

8 

1 using 1 year ; 2 for 2 years ; 2 for 3 years ; 1 each for 4 and 
6 years. 

1' .. 

0 

1 using 1 year ; 2 for 3 years ; 1 for 0 years ; 1 for 2 months. 

18 „ 

1 

Using for 2 years.. 

10 „ 

1 

Using for 1 year. 
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Hay Rames Ciiaitpr — contd.— R ay , 8ab a . l Chandra — Fay Satis CtStdra. 


Details of defective vision in St,. Raul’s School and Hindu School 


Classes 
of the 
school. 

V- 

to 

ft 

V- 

V 

v- 

V 

V« 

V 



v-s 

Total 

NUMBER OF 
PUPILS. 

s 

H 

8 

H 

s 

H 

s 

H 

S 

H 

8 

IX 

S 

H 




• 




* 








1st 

1 

10 

1 

10 

— 

8 


0 

3 

8 

6 

20 

8 

100 

2nd 

1 

10 

— 

7 

2 

7 

— ’ 

5 

1 

10 

1 

17 

8 

90 

3rd 

1 

8 

— 

4 

— 

2 

t 

4 

— 

8 

5 

12 

19 

80 

4tb 


2 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— 

1 


3 

— 

21 

19 

05 

5th . 

1 

— 

- 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

11 

3 

5 

2 

24 

37 

6th 

— 

1 

— 

1 1 

1 

— 

o 

— 

1 

1 

5 

2 

21 

85 

7th . 

k> 

— 


| — 

— 

8 

— 

3 

3 

3 

6 

14 

23 

01 

8th . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

■ 

1 

— 

3 

— 

° i 

1 

* 

20 

10 


Exercises and Amusements. 


Football ♦ . % 

Dumb-bell use regularly 
Attends gymnasium 
Walks daily or exercise 
Regular bioscope goers 
Other miscellaneous amusements 
No definite amusements 


345 or 49-07 per cent. 

142 „ 20-1 „ „ 

146 „ 20-7 „ „ 

415 „ 59*03 „ 

59 „ 8*3 „ „ 

137 „ 19*4 „ „ 

50 „ 73 „ „ 


(Most of the above n tes are from my article on Bengali School boys’ Health pub- 
lished in the 1917 November issue of the Indian Medical Gazette.) 


Kay, Sarat Chani*ra. 

My experience is that their health is undermined. The causes are : — 

(a) Overstrain of both body and mind consequent upon the present method of 

examination. * 

(b) Want of physical culture. 

(c) Want cf proper diet. 

{ d ) Insanitation of the localities in which the students generally live. 

I e ) Congestion of students in small areas and houses. Yes; I have suggested the 
remedies in the earlier part of this answer, as well as m answer to question 
9 (rigidity).' 


Ray, Satis Chandea. 


During the school stage there is much unnecessary duplication of work; but, apart 
from this, I do not consider that the present system as such imposes an undue "physical 
•or mental strain upon students. The strain of the existing course of study falls with 
•disastrous effects upon poor students who suffer from want of sufficient and nourish- 
ing food during the best period of their physical development. To this must be added 
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QUESTION 18* 


Bay, *’A#» <' bandra— coM. — Reyazttpdtn, Syeb, Quazi- Richardson, Thomas H.- 

Roy, Hira Lai,. 


the scourge of malaria, prevalent in the mofussil, which is also undermining the health 
of our boys. The strain, if there is any strain at ail, is felt because the health of our 
boys is already undermined by malaria and malnutrition. 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

The existing method is sufficient. The answer to the second paVt of the question 
is in the negative. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 

The students at the Civil Engineering College undoubtedly improve in health 
and physical development. Colonel Me Cay of the Medical College some years ago got 
some measurements of our students and may be able to give his results. 


Roy, Hira Lal. 

My experience is that the average health and physical development of studonts 
in Bengal is deplorable. It is not duo so much to the syllabus as to the system, of ex- 
animation. The undue strain through which a student has to go for six months or so 
just before the examination is very injurious to his health. But the main cause is the 
want of facilities for regular exercise.. 

In the city of Calcutta, owing to the '"crv large number of students and very lew open 
spaces, it is impossible to provide students with sufficient playgrounds. Moreover,, 
outdoor sports aro not, in all cases, the best cure for physical weakness. Every student 
at tho beginning of every academic sossion should undergo a physical examination by 
the medical adviser of the college, who should point out. tho particular forms of exercise 
that every individual student should have, and ho will have to act according to these 
instructions. Many people have a wrong idoa that any form of exercise is good enough 
for everybody. Those who are acquainted with college football teams know how many 
of the fine ‘ forward * players become physical wrecks afterwards and fall victims to- 
phthisis, consumption, etc. 

To provide overy student with facilities for these prescribed forms of exercise every 
college should have a gymnasium attached to it under a qualified physical director. * 

Apart from this, to adjust a proper relation between physical fitness and academic 
attainments, the following rules should be observed by the University : — 

(a) Physical exercise should be made compulsory for every student during the 

first four years of his college career. 

(b) Every student who holds auy scholarship must pass the physical ex- 

amination ; otherwise, his scholarship should be forfeited and he should dis- 
continue his studies if the physicians so advise. 

(c) No student who has failed in any college or university examination should be 

allowed to represent his college or the University in any sports until he pasaoe 
the next examination. This wall drive out the ‘ professional amateurs 7 
from colleges. 

I am myself no believer in compulsion, but the painful circumstances of the country 
and the early death of many a brilliant student of our University compel me to suggest 
these steps. 
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Roy, Munindranaih— Roy, The Hon'ble Babu Surendra Nath — Sahay, Rai Bahadur 
Bhagvati — Sanyal, Nisikanta— Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahabur. 


Roy, Munindranath. 

The physical condition of young men is generally deplorable. Too great a strain 
is imposed on their health by the system of university examination, upon the results 
of which everything is staked. 

An impetus to the pursuit of healthy recreation may be given by the following : — 

(, a ) Excursions made by students, in a body, under teachers, for a few days each 
session. • 

(6) Creating a tendency to acquire hardihood by manual labour in the school com- 
pound, so as to prevent a soft and unduly sensitive nature being fostered 
in a boy. 

(c) The creation of a healthy eoryorace ]if*s both in the school and college where 
excellence in physical labour and prowes- might recei vo proper encoi^agemcnt 
and preference to a mere botkish habit. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

Having myself been brought up in the Calcutta University, and having sons and 
relations who have also been brought up there, I claim to have some experience as to 
the health and physical development of students during their university career. 

I think the present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
who are not exceptionally robust. 

Students generally do not get that amount of help from their jrofossors and loo 
turers which they fairly expect to get from them. This is on account of the large 
number of students in tho colleges. The result is that boys to qualify themselves for 
examinations take recourse to cramming, 

I would, therefore, suggest that a smaller number of students be admitted t> colleges 
affiliated to the University, and that if the private colleges have not sufficient funds to 
employ a larger number of professors. Government ought to come forward to finance 
them. 


SahaV, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

On the whole, there has been a distinct improvement in tho physique and h&alth 
of the students of Bengal. There are cases of physical and mental breakdown, but these 
are not due to the university system, but to some extent to the desire for emulation and 
excellence and largely to the keen struggle for existence which forces the pace' of 
University education. The only remedy for such cases is to segregate the university 
system from the system for earning a living. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

• " 

The mental strain in the earliest stage is unnecessarily great. In colleges there is 
too .much routine work for students who read for the arts course. The strain would 
be lessened by the adoption of the vernacular medium and the reduction of the number of 
subjects to be studied by every student. 


Safrtj, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

I cannot answer this question with reference to Bengal, but I think that the* 
present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon the students of 
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QUESTION 18. 


Sapru, The Hon* Me Ur. Tej Baeudur— contd . — Sabkab, Gopal Chandra — Sarkar, 
K a lip ad a — Sastri, Kokileswa , Vidyaratna — Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, 
Bahadur. 

these provinces who are not exceptionally robust. I would suggest the following 

remedies : — 

(a) Fewer examinations. 

(b) Botter designed courses of stud , involving less physical and mental strain. 

(c) Insistence upon students taking part in games and general physical exercise. 
(</) Periodical medical inspection of students. 


Sarkar, GorAL Chandra. 

Generally speaking, the health of students during their university career may 
be regarded as tolerably good , except in particular localities. But their physical 
development is not generally quite on a par with their intellectual progress. The 
present system certainly imposes an undue mental strain upon students, because 
they are required to learn everything through the medium of a difficult foreign 
language. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

During recent years there has been some improvement in the health and 
physical development of all classes of students. The recent opening of military 
careers to Bengali youths will have a highly beneficial effect, both direct (witness the 
University Corps) and indirect, on their health and physique. While this is admitted, 
the fact is not to be lost sight of that a large number of our students are poor and 
cannot afford to live in a style suited to their physical and mental requirements. 
Their dwelling-houses are poor and the food they get is equally so. The consequence 
is that they cannot fully bear the strain imposed upon them by the University. I 
do not think that the University is mainly responsible for their breakdown. 

The remedy consists in reducing the cost of education and, in a greater degree, in 
developing the material resources of the country. 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna. 

The physical health and development of the student community in Bengal is 
steadily deteriorating. The causes are not far to seek. This is due to the following 
causes : — 

(n) Insufficient accommodat ion, light, ventilation and other sanitary conditions. 

(h) Want of sufficiently nourishing food. 

(e) Want of proper rest after a full meal. In accordance with the indigenous system 
of our country, classes she »uld be held in the morning and in the evening, and 
the whole of the noontime should be set apart for dinner and rest, so that 
students may not he called upon to do heavy mental work immediately after 
a full meal as at present. 

(rf) Want of open spaces in which they can take t heir physical exercise. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

My experience lias been that the university career in Bengal has a very baneful in - 4 
lluonce on the health and physical development of students. The present system 
imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
robust. I would cut down the curriculum for the different examinations and lower 
the standard of examination for the average student who would be satisfied only with 
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Satiak, Radhika Lal— Seal, Dr. Beajexdba.vath — S hoard, Dr. 0. P. 


Satiai , Radhika Lal. 

The generality of students who live in mew* of Calcutta are a prey to dyspepsia 
and defect of eyesight and like lisoasas disabling them from properly bearing the 
physical and mental strain Imposed upon them by the present ays em. r o improve their 
morality and health students nun lead th\ life of th. Bro nmackariii of old, as far as 
possible. An attempt towards this direction is being made in the Bolpur institution of 
Sir Rabindra JNath Tagore and tlr Gurulcul institution near Hardwar. Students should 
avoid luxury as far as possible, but these students set at large amidst the temptations of 
city life, cannot generally resist the natural youthful inclination of indulging in 
unnecessary expensive ways of living, there being no parent or guardian with them 
to check their improper pursuits. 

Poorer boys who cannot afford i' often imitate the fashion of iich boys, at the cost of 
h tinting themse' '■'< h of the necessities of life, with the rc: alt that they suffer in health for 
want of proper nourishment. This propensity to finery may be effectually checked by 
introducing some sort of suitable uniform for students while they are in college. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

My experience as to the health and physical development of Bengali students has not 
been vory encouraging, Malarial fever in one place, rheumatism and chronic dyspepsia 
in another, and nervous debility, a feeble physique and a dull moroseness everywhere. 
That is as much as I know of the mofussil, but that is not what I know of Calcutta. 
My answer to juestiou 17 sums up the situation as I understand it. 

1 will add only one contributory factor to the many I have enumerated in my last 
answer. The system of an all-subjects final examination (without successive or compart- 
mental tests and with the staking of everything on one final throw) unnecessarily aggra- 
vaC*s the present strain, to a breaking-point in many eases. For the rest, the whole theory 
of education (including the thoory of examination) has to be recast in the modern world' 
on he basis of our psycho-physical and psycho-physiological studies in vitality and devel- 
opment in relation to adolescence. For example, the crowding of school and university 
examinations on boys (and still more on girls) during the adolescent age and critical period 
(say from sixteen to eigh een) — marked by a sudden onset of dullness and depression 
in certain psychical directions in the general interests of ontogenetic development — 
must be religiously given up, and we must go to school to learn the wisdom of the 
natural races, whose instinct is a surer guide in some of the basic (or subterranean), 
pathways of life, being the urge of Life itself. 


Segard, Dr. C. P. 

My experience as to the health and physical development of students during 
their university career in Bengal is that little or no attention is given by the student* 
and that the student is undermining his health during college career. Not only is 
the strain great upon those who are not robust, but it is also weakening to those who are 
of robust physique. This is, irv part, due to the large number of students who are 
physically incapable of the strain of a college career. Insufficient money and* 
therefore, insufficient food, plays an important part. Lack of care and attention to the 
ordinary rules and laws of health is also an important factor. As a remedy, I would 
suggest medical inspection of students with regard to their physical defects, and 
as to whether they are strong enough to continue their work in school or college. 
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QUESTION 18. 


&F2J, Atul Chandra—8en, B. M. — Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

The health of students is one of those most important points which have not 
received such consideration in our University as they deserve. It must be admitted 
that there has been a great deterioration in the health of the Bengali student in 
recent times. The reasons are not far to seek. I may mention the following, among 
others : — 

(a) Want of sufficient and nutritious food. 

(b) Want of proper physical exercise. 

(c) Stress of examinations. 

( d ) Absence of provision for innocent amusements. 

(< e ) Residence in overcrowded and ill-ventilated dwelling-houses. 

(/) Certain social customs over which the University can have no control. 

(g) Absence of any knowledge of physiology and hygiene. 

For remedying some of these evils I would suggest the removal of colleges from 
the heart of the town and the introduction of hygiene as a compulsory subject for 
school examinations. The houses built in the suburbs for the residence of boys need 
not be stately buildings, but sufficiently spacious and well ventilated. 1 The roofs may 
even be tiled or thatched, but to every residential house should be attached extensive 
open fields and gardens. 

The question of supplying wholesome and nutritious food is mainly an economical 
question. If lodging is provided free the money now spent in paying scat rent 
may be utilised for improving the diet. Moreover, in the suburbs, where there iB 
plenty of land availablo, small gardens may be attached to each residential house 
whore vegetables may be grown in abundance and dairies may also be set up for 
supplying milk and milk-products to the boarders at a small cost. 


Sen, 13. M. 

Many students in Calcutta have to live in congested areas where there are no facil- 
ities for games or outdoor exercise. While realising the beneficial effects of residence in a 
large town in broadening the outlook on life, I submit that the health of the students is 
seriously affected. I would, therefore, suggest that some steps be taken to discourage 
the influx of students into Calcutta, except for post-graduate studies. This can be done 
by increasing the number of mofussil oolleges in district towns teaching up to the degree 
standard. This arrangement would also tend to keep down expenses which are rapidly 
going up. For post-graduate studies, however, Calcutta, with a few selected towns in the 
mofussil, ought to be the centre. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Balindur. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
in Bengal are not satisfactory. I have reasons for thinking that the present system 
imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
robust. 

1 beg to suggest the following remedies: — 

(a) Arrangements for giving nutritious food in sufficient quantity to students 

living in hostels and attached messes. 

(b) Classes ought to be held in the morning, i.e from 7 a.m. to 12 a.m. in the 

winter season and from 6 a.m. to 11 a.m. in other seasons. 

(i) At present in order to attend their classes in time the Btudents take 
hasty meals, sometimes consisting of food not properly cooked, 
and. without any rest, the majority walk long distances at a rapid* 
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Sen, Kai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur— —Sen, Imkhv.kanjan — Sen, Dr. S. K. 


pace and, thus, the digeaiive functions are prejudicially affected, 
resulting, in several cases, in acidity of the stomach, dyspepsia, 
and heart troubles. 

(ii) If the classes be held in the morning the students would be able to 
take some light food and then take their day meals at regular hours. 
I do not apprehend any inconvenience to the professors or lecturers. 

(c) Regular hours of study at night should be prescribed and the superintendent 

of hostels and messes should insist on strict observance of the rules and 
regulations. 

( d ) The courses of study for different university examinations are very lengthy; 

they should be shortened. Depth of knowledge should have precedence over 
volume. 


Sen, N'tkiiilranjan. 

The most discouraging texture of student life in this University is the total negleot 
of all physical training. Very few ot the students take part in gamo 3 and only a small 
number of them takes any sort of exercise. It is, no doubt, partly due to the absence of 
encouragement from the colleges and the laok of opportunities for students to be 
attracted to games and other exercises. The difficulty, hero in Calcutta, is almost un- 
surmountablo, but it can be tackled in places outside the city. Here, no fields are available 
within the city to be used as playgrounds, and students cannot be expected to gather 
on the maidan or in other suburban areas every day from distant parts of the city. Conse- 
quently, physical training and care of health bocome a matter of option to the students. 
The problem should be taken up by both the University and the colleges. Mere erection 
of a gymnasium in every college will not do — in fact, a gymnasium exists in most of the 
colleges. What is wanted is tho creation of an interest in games and physical exercises. 
This may be done by arranging inter-collegiate sports (among different groups of colleges), 
itder-class matches (among the same classes of different colleges) ; which would encourage 
those who are not first-rate players and a m necessarily weeded out in all important games, 
b> encouraging tho inexpensive Indian games which are likely to bo popular among the 
fi ashmen of the University hailing from tho interior, and which require much less space 
than the foreign outdoor games ; and, by arranging regular excursion parties. Every 
student should be invited to join one or other of a number of clubs in the colleges and some 
arrangement should also be made for those who prefer indoor exorcises. Another scheme ' 
may also be offered. For the sake of physical training among students the resources 
of all the colleges may be organised and placed at the disposal of every student of the 
University. In this manner, different centres may be created within the oity and 
students may choose any one of them according to their convenience. 

In th ^ mofussil. the problem is much simpler. In fact, the students outside Calcutta 
do care for physical exercise, having greater opportunities than their brethren in the 
metropolis. The question of more systematic and widespread physical training may be 
left to the college authorities for solution. 

Sometimes, the health of a student suffers a breakdown in the course of his study at 
the University. But this is solely due to the lack of physio il oxeroDe on the part of 
students (often with weak constitutions), as stated above, and i* sometimes favoured by 
imperfect nourishment. The remedy H03 entirely in the improvement of the physique 
of the student. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

Their irregular habits are the main troubles. They do not do anything except* in 
the two or three months before their examinations. Every college or schod in Bengal 
ought to have a doctor amongst the teachers. 



QUESTION 18 . 
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Sen, Rai Svns Chandra, Bahadur — S en, Satish Chandra— Sen, Surya Kumar-— Sen 
Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra— Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 


Sen , Rai Satis Chandra , Bahadur . 

The health of the student is generally good. Generally speaking, the present 
system does not impose an undue physical or mental strain upon students. At the 
game time, arrangements should be made for outdoor and indoor games and students 
should be compelled regularly to join them. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
are not satisfactory. I think the present system imposes an undue physical and' 
mental strain upon students in general. The evils of the present system of examina- 
tion have already been pointed out and some remedies have been suggested. A vast 
majority of our students is very poor and cannot afford to live comfortably; but 
living is growing dearer and dearer every day. Then, they have very little time to 
rest after breakfast. They gulp their food hastily and immediately run to college 
or school. In schools of which I have experience the classes are congested in many 
instances, held in ill-lighted and ill-ventilated rooms; and, even in those rooms which 
are not so, the air soon becomes vitiated by reason of the congregation. The result is 
manifest. In fact, our school buildings ought to bo thoroughly improved; further, 
in a country like ours, the midday hours are most unsuitable for class work, and a 
change of the time for holding classes seems desirable. In this connection, I would 
beg leave to refer to the practice of drilling boys in secondary schools during noon- 
tide hours. I fully appreciate the value of rlrill in school discipline, but the manner 
in which it is taught produces nothing but baneful results. 


Sen, Surya Kttmar. 

The health of students is not generally good on account of the undue mentaj? 
strain. The remedy is cither to reduce the number of books prescribed by tho University 
or to reduce the number of subjects for examinations. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

As a rule, the health of boys and girls is poor, specially in Calcutta. The fault 
does not lie so much with the exhausting system of education as with other circumstances. 

The system of education is to a certain extent, exhausting. The reason is not that 
they are taught too much, but that the teaching is given under unwholesome conditions 
arid by an exhausting method. 

To remedy this, books and memory work should he very largely done away with in the* 
lower classes. The routine should be readjusted so as to secure a reasonable altem, tion 
of open-air with class work. The method of education should be reformed so as to* 
make the teaching more conformable to the interest and inclination of boys. 

Overstraining for examinations is a potent cause of exhaustion. The importance of 
the final examination should be reduced and the labour more evenly distributed all through 
the year, promotions and prizes being awarded on the result of the whole year’s work- 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

The undue strain of the university examination system is telling upon the health 
and the physical development of students. They are expected to come up to a standard 
w hich they cannot always fairly attain. The teaching and study being onlv for the definite 
purpose of a pass, students work very little during the first year and a half and very hard 
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Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan — contd.- -Sera report* College, Serampore- -Seshadiri, P. 


during the three or four months preceding the examination, i.o., after the classes are dis- 
solved for the I. A., B. A., and M. A, examinations. Jf the monthly record of students be 
kept up, and that record is taken into account 1 in allowing a student to pass, then the 
study will be spread regularly orer two years ; and it would be easy for the student to 
attain to the standard expected of him. 

The difference between the status of a L.A. and a plucked B. A. is so great in securing scr* 
vice and the salary attached to similar appointments held by both is so different that a man 
will strain every nerve and will easily sacrifice his health to get a degree. An incompetent 
B. A. teacher will bte given a higher salary than the most competent plucked B. A. 
teacher. An artificial value is attached to a degree, and not to the attainment, The 
University itself places too high a value upon degrees and the positions secured in ex- 
aminations. So, promising students strain every nerve in securing high positions in 
examinations and thus break down in health. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 


Our experience does not suggest that the present system, notwithstanding all its 
drawbacks from the standpoint of educational efficiency, imposes an undue physical or 
mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally robust. Tile few breakdowns in 
health that wo have witnessed have*, in our judgment, been duo not to the University 
system, hut to quite other causes. In general, no doubt, Indian students tend to be weak 
and sickly. This is largely due to the absence of facilities for physical exercise. No doubt, 
fhe strain at the time of the test and university examinations is fairly intense, but tho 
imposing of a certain degree of strain is legitimate in tho interests of mental discipline. 
In this connection, a Bengali colleague makes a suggestion : “If students are examined by 
parts, as in the prosent law examinations and in tho Allahabad University M.A. 
examination, this strain would he considerably diminished.” Tho ideal, of course, is to 
regard a student’s whole record as fixing his final academic standing. 


Seshadiei, P. 

An attempt was made during the academical year 1917-18 to introduce the systematic 
medic;;! inspection of students — boarders as well as day scholars — at tho Central Hindu 
College, Benares. As only one resident physician was available, and as much of his time 
was taken up in attending to his routine duties in the hoarding houses, it was found 
possible to make only a very modest beginning. It was thought that even a single inspec- 
tion in the year was worth having, at least to familiarise the students with the idea and as 
a preliminary step to more substantial work in the near future. 

There was no positive dislike to the idea of medical inspection on the part of 
students — there was only a feeling of mild scepticism about its utility anc^a certain 
amount of shyness on the part of a few, which was, however, got over soon after the 
preliminary stages, by the appreciation of the defects of eyesight and other ailments drawn 
attention to by the doctor and the consequent anxiety to rectify matters by a thorough 
medical examination. I made it also a point to be present for short intervals during 
the medical inspection to encourage the students to submit themselves to it without 
any hesitation, and cheerfully underwent partial examination myself on various ocoasiong 
to furnish them with a personal example. The students were also informed in the 
college that the entries under the head of medical inspection were to be treated as part 
of the necessary formalities of enrolment in the college and in the University. 

The medical inspection was conducted under the following heads * 

(a) Name, caste, residence, and age. 

(b) Weight. 

(c) Height. 

( d ) Chest. 
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QUESTION 18. 


Seshadiki, P. — contd . — Sharp, The Hon’ble Mi - . H. 


(e) Breathing capacity. 

(/) General constitution. 

( g ) Vaccination. 

(h) Condition of eyesight. 

(i) Disease, if any. 

„ (j) Recommendations and remarks. 

It is only necessary to add that the last section dealt with such details as were not 
included under the other heads. 

All the boarders in the college— 159 in number — and nearly half the number of the 
day scholars- - 181 — were examined by the doctor. Tt is probably a striking compliment 
to the lesidential system that the boarders should have shown very much better health 
than the day scholars in every detail. The circumstance may be due not only to the in- 
sanitary conditions in which several of the latter live, but also to the want of adequate 
nutrition on the part of some of the poorer students. Non-vegetarian diet is not 
allowed in the boarding houses of the college and some students used to a purely- 
vegetarian diet in their homes seem to have found some difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions. 

The most practical results attended the inspection of the condition of eyesight. The 
warning had to be conveyed to a number of students that they should go in for spectacles 
immediately, and it was probably worth while conducting the examination, at least for 
this if for nothing else. Valuable suggestions were also made with regard to special diet, 
exercise, and kindred matters. In some cases showing signs of possible development of 
serious diseases in the near future, information was sent privately to the guardians con- 
cerned. There was a case of suffering from infectious disease, rendering it necessary to 
consider the isolation of the student. 

Lt is hoped to achieve better results next year by making the inspection more thorough 
and also more frequent in the year. Evon this modest instalment of medical inspection 
has been enough to convince one of the practicability and great usefulness of the medical 
inspection of students in an Indian college. 


Sharp, The IIouT>le Mr. H. 

Mv experience leads me to believe that the health and physical development 
of the .Bengali student are good. But my experience lias been gathered mainly in 
inofussil colleges, where good hostels and open-air games are provided. I had 
particular opportunities of watching the students of the' Dacca College, who 
appeared to me exceptionally healthy and among whom there was very little illness. 
This impression appears to bo borne out by a fact of which I was told the other day 
— that of the Bengali students who entered the Indian Defence Forco 83 per cent, were 
found medically fit. Whether the same condition of things prevails among students 
in Calcutta I cannot say ; I have been told by medical and other authorities that the 
reverse detains. The lack of opportunities of fresh ait* and exercise, insanitary 
surroundings, and the insufficient diet which, I am told, many procure would appear 
to render this probable. 

There is no reason why the present curriculum should put an undue physical or 
mental strain upon students. In point of fact, it does not, when conditions are 
reasonably favourable. By ‘ favourable ’ 1 mean not only physically favourable 
but also that it is possible, through bad teaching or no teaching at all, for any 
curriculum and any continued mental exertion to become a serious strain. Boys 
who come from school unprepared and incapable of understanding the lectures, who, 
moreover, receive no tutorial help and have no one to whom they can go for assistance 
and advice about their work and who are perhaps worried with domestic matters 
and expenses and exposed to insanitary surroundings, naturally become anaemic 
and prone to disease and breakdown. 

I have already made suggestions under the previous question. The first thing 
is to get the motussil boys back to mofussil colleges, whore they will be, if not in 
their own homos , at least in easier, and more familiar, surroundings. In Calcutta 
they are put to expense in lodgings, etc., and may find their means insufficient, and 
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Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. — contd . — Shastjci, Pashupatinath — Shasta, Dr. Prabhtt 

Dtit. 


attempt to economise on a poor diet. In the mofussil ground rents are com- 
paratively low and fresh iAr and exorcise are < arily obtained. The second thing is 
to improve the teaching. There is no need tor boys to give up exercise and pore 
over their books till late at night provided . they are reasonably well taught. But the 
method of teaching at some schools which J have s,on in Bengal ‘s calculated to 
obfuscate, rather than to strengthen, the intellect. Everything becomes doubly hard 
to a boy so trained and he comes up to college utterly incapable of wrestling with tlye 
course. 

I should like to add as a detail some remarks about class arrangements. Boys 
in school and college class-rooms are frequently crowded together so that there is 
less than ten square feet available per pupil. Now, ten square feet may do for a little 
boy in a primary school, but not for a grown bov in a college, especially in an airless 
neighbourhood and in the warm moisture of tne Bengal climate. The lighting is 
often badly arranged from the right Land of the students low and direct. Often 
1 have seen tlio students placed facing the light. It is difficult to get buildings 
erected with due regard to their educational use, especially in the way of lighting. 
These defects do not merely injure health and eyesight; they detract seriously 
from the mental condition and power of concentration of the student both at the 
time and aftoi wards. Airless surroundings and imperfect supply of light at once 
a fleet the nerves, with the result that mental effort becomes a double strain and 
fixed attention almost impossible. The professional examination of every educational 
building should be insisted upon. Tlmro should also he insistence on tho use of 
proper lamps in hostels. 

Finally, in view of the ovorcrowded and insanitary conditions of some educational 
institutions, it is necessary that the certificate of a medical officer should be obtained, 
stating, among othor things, the number of boys it can accommodate. If the certi- 
ficate cannot be obtained, or if this number is excoeded, tho institution should be 
closed, and failure to close it should be a punishable offence. Any such measure would 
have to be leniently worked in the first instance. But a fow examples in glaring 
cases would havo a wholesome effect. 


SlIASTRI, PASHUrATJNATII. 

The health and physical development of students are in a very bad condition. 
There is not the slightest doubt that, under tho present system, a severe strain is 
imposed upon students. It is generally believed, and that belief is true, that a 
student seldom comes out of the University without sacrificing some organ of his 
physical system in that temple. Tho eyesight is generally lost and the digestive 
organs are impaired. Success in examinations must he achieved, and tho guardians 
and friends always goad the poor students in that direction. If he be a ‘ good 
boy 1 in the class his position is still worse, because he must keep up his reputation. 
So, the poor student works hard without minding anything else of the world, and 
the result is that his health is ruined. A failure is a. dreadful thing. In the news- 
papers we read that plucked students even commit suicide. 

The labour of the students may be lessened if they receive proper direction. 
In the classes they obtain very little help from the professors. Tho classes are 
often too big and the lectures are lost upon the students. Then, there is nobody to*- 
look after thorn. When the examination draws near, students try with might and 
main either to get by heart the text-books or any notes that may bo available. The 
work is neither intelligent nor methodical. Thus, a large portion of the labour Is 
wasted. Students will be much relieved if there be tutors who will show them the 
proper method of work. 

Another good remedy lies in the enforcement of physical exercises. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

The health and physical development of Bengali students during their university 
career arc not satisfactory. While suitable provision is not made for their physical 
development an unduly severe mental strain is imposed upon them during their student 
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QUESTION 18. 


Shastm, Dr. Pbabhu Dutt — contd . — Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra— Sinha, 
Ranchman — Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 


career. The result is that their physique is deformed, although, in many cases, their health 
appears outwardly satisfactory. College work is, undor the present conditions, more or 
less like the routine of a school, inasmuch as students (even of the M.A. classes of the 
University) have to attend as many as twenty or twenty-four lectures a week, besides 
receiving tutorial assistance and taking part in the seminar meetings. 

The remedies may be stated as follows : — 

(а) Too much lecturing should be avoided. No under- graduate may be required 

to attend more than fifteen lectures a week and no M.A. student may bo 

required to attend moro than eight lectures a week. « 

(б) Every student should, as a rule, reside in the hostel, except when entirely suit- 

able arrangements can be made by his pare nts or guardians. 

(c) Gymnasia may be erected and students may be required to attend every morning 

and take exercise under the supervision of gymnastic instructors. 

(d) Attendance at athletic sports and games may be made compulsory, and teachers 

themselves may be required to join in these exercises. 

(e) The hostel should contain suitable quarters for a number of teachers as well. 

The resident teachers may dine with the students by turns. 

(/) Indian systems of physical exercise — which arc now quite popular in the Punjab — 

may be introduced int o t he colleges as well. 

(g) Races, tug-of-war competitions, walking excursions, picnic parties, etc., may 

be arranged freqiiently. 

(h) Monthly or fortnightly musical concerts may bo instituted in hostels under 

proper supervision. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

The physical development of students is very meagre. The studies entailed, and 
the opportunities offered for ‘ cramming help to this end. The examination should 
be so fashioned as to prevent this ; physical exercise should be part and parcel of the 
training a college or institution imparts. 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

So far as my experience goes the health and physical development of the average 
students of Bengal are improved during their university career. The freedom of college 
life, physical exercise (for in Bengal only the university men take exercise), and some- 
what better food (for most families stint themselves to properly bring up their young 
under-graduates) all contribute to this. But the present system does impose an undue 
material strain for a month or t wo before the final examination, and even the most robust 
student feels the strain. The only remedy I can point out is to do away with the present 
-system of examination in a lump, after two years’ work, by spreading* the burden more 
evenly over the whole period. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

The health of the students of our University does not suffer generally on account 
o t pressure of studies. When, however, there is difficulty in the way of having good 
ir mashing food, the health of the student docs suffer and many of our students cannot 
afford to have the proper kind of food, nor has the University, up to this time, taken up 
the task of determining qualitatively and quantitatively the proper diet of our students. 
It is high time that the University should try to Bettle this point. A oommittee of 
experts should at once be appointed to advise the University in this matter. 
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Smith, W. Owston — *>S t ) dmersen , F. W. — Scjhbawaedy, Hassan — Suhr awards, 

2. R. Zahid. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

Health is not good. 1 ha\a noticed, however, that in other provinces Bengalis 
often take a leading place in athletics. They are very quick and active and ready to 
take up something new. 


SUDMERSEN, F, W. 

The physical deterioration that students in Calcutta colleges undergo is a matter of 
common knowledge. Such deterioration is far less in evidence in the healthier condi- 
tions that prevail in many mofussil colleges. But the r oot of the evil is the unintellec- 
tual drudgery which deadens and weakens the mind. Healthy intellectual activity 
would leave a desire and a capacity for physical develonment. 

The remedies are — improvements throughout in the methods of teaching, and 
of examination, the provision of facilities for recreation, and the reduction in the 
numbers of the students in colleges. 


SlTHRAWARDY, HaSSAN. 

Students are generally of poor physique, ill-fed, and ill-nourished. 

Students, apart from living in bad surroundings and getting indifferent food, under- 
mine their health by putting too much importance on success in an examination 
which they think to be the only passport to obtaining a means of livelihood. They 
do not do their work uniformly throughout the session : are lazy at the beginning and 
burn the midnight oil and cram hard towards the end. 

Medical students who have to attend lectures at the college during the day, and do 
clinical work in the hospitals in the morning, and also take their turn in doing night 
duty should have a special hostel adjacent to the college. The junior students who 
do not attend hospital may live in the suburban hostels as suggested in my answer to 
question 17. 

The medical curriculum embraces a wide range of subjects and entails association 
with disease and with a morbid atmosphere; therefore, it becomes specially strenuous 
for students in the absence of convenient hostel accommodation. 


SlJHRAWARDY, Z. B. ZaHID. 

My experience is that the health and physique of university students in Bengal 
arc generally poor. The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain 
on students who are not given sufficient opportunities and encouragement for 
physical development. The college hours are too many and long, leaving little time for 
physical culture and private study. The lecture hours should not be more than three, 
the rest of the day being divided between private study and open-air exercise, under the 
guidance of professors. The present system of the professor teaching a subject to its 
minutest detail should be avoided ; the professors should treat the subject broadly, and 
indicate the line for further detailed work by the students themselves. This will shorten 
the college hours, create an impetus for individual work, and leave ample time for the 
course to be finished before the end of the session, as is not often done now. 
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Tarkabhtjshana, Mali am ah o p ad hy ay a Pramathanath — Vachaspati, Siti Kantha — 
Victoria, Sifter Mary — Vidyarhusan, Rajendranath and Vidyabhusana, Maha- 
mahopodliyaya Dr. Satis Chandra. 


Tarkabhushana, Mahamahopadliyaya Pramathanath. 

Considering the capacity of the average Bengali brain 1 do not think that the courses 
of studies prescribed by the University necessarily involve any undue strain upon the 
physical or intellectual powers of our young men. Cases in which the health of the student 
is injured or enfeebled , his mental powers unsymin etricall v or disproportionately developed, 
or his moral nature impaired are rather frequent. But it is not reasonable to lay the blame 
eitlioi on the incapacity of the Bengali brain, or on the heaviness of the task im- 
posed by the University. The fault is, we believe, either in the method of instruction, 
or in the wrong selection of a course made by the student. For the most common 
tragedy of student life in this country is the tragedy of an ill choice. 1 The heroic effort 
of cram ’ immediately before the examination has been already referred to, the remedy for 
which seems to be the uniform distribution of the courses over the entire period (vide my 
answer to question 10). The strain caused by the necessity of understanding and 
expression ' through the medium of a foreign language also takes away considerably from 
the joy of learning. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

Most of the students in their university career suffer from bad health and a weak 
physique. 1 think it. is due to want, of proper nourishment by reason of poverty and 
also to an undue physical and mental strain imposed by the present examination system. 

The following remedies may be suggest ed : — 

(a) The number of hours of class work .may be reduced. 

(h) Literary clubs should be started and students encouraged to spend their spare 
time there. 

(c) A keen interest in various sports should be awakened in students. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

The present system docs impose undue physical and mental strain on the 
following : — 

(a) Students who are so badly grounded in the schools that they are in no way fit 
for a university career. 

(h) Students who are too delicate for the strain of a university career. Students in 
colleges need very good supervision as to food, clothing, and rest. More 
supervision is needed than in England on account of the youth and inexperi- 
ence of many of the students. 


Vidyabiiusan, Rajendranath and Vidyabhusana, Mahamaliopadhyaya 
Dr. Satis Chandra. 

Examinations put a severe strain both on the mind and the body and hamper the 
growth of both; these should not be the only test. Regular college life and college 
work should also bo considered as qualifications for holding university degrees. 
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Vredenburg, E. (in consultation w : th Cotter, G. de P.) — Waheed, Shams-ul-l ,lama 
Abu Nasr — Wajhen, G. a.- Williams, Rev. Garfield. 


Vredenbcjrg, E. (in consultation with Cotter, G. de P.). 

My reply to this question is practically covered by my reply to question 17. I 
consider that, whenever possible, the hostels and *' attached messes ’ should be under 
the charge and control of organised religious orders. 

Perhaps the rules at the hostels might generally be made a little more rigid, and 
some kind of uniform adopted. . , 


Waiieed, Shams-ul-ljlama Abu Nash. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
are not quite satisfactory. This is not due so much to undue physical and mental 
strain as to the conditions under which they lira and to quite inadequate care and 
provision for physical culture. 


Wathen, G. A. 

Although I have no experience of Bengal I venture to say a word on physical 
culture. The wastage of i.ealth duo to mental strain to infrin ;emm{, of the 1 iws of sanita- 
tion and hygiene, lack of exercise and healthy recreation is a tragedy. The remedy lies 
in hostel life and close contact between the teacher and the taught. But the teacher 
must be a man of robust vigour, with an intense belief in the* advantages of physical cul- 
ture. 1 claim that in the Khalsa College this problem lias been partially solved. The 
Klialsa College however, possesses five hockey fields and ton football grounds in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Every resident student is compelled to do twenty minutes’ hard 
exercise, according to Muller's and other methods, daily at dawn. 

Tutors go round continually at night seeing that windows arc open and that th > 
students are sleeping with their faces uncovered. At present, the average student 
believes in physical culture and recreation so that breakdowns in health owing to the 
causes that exist among students in cities are hardly known here. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

Since -writing my pamphlet which 1 have referred to elsewhere and in which I first 
raised this question, I have continued my researches, with the result that my previous 
conclusions have been most unfortunately amply confirmed. If there is any doubt on 
this question in the minds of the members of the Commission I would ask them to 
consult doctors who are in charge of asylums in India, remembering that a 4 joint 
family ’ in India will always themselves keep and care for a mom her of the family who 
has become insane in preference to sending him to an asylum. Only a very small 
percentage of those who become insane enters asylums and this is particularly true in 
regard to the student class. 

The enormous increase of consumption and of errors of metabolism in the Indian 
student class may easily be verified from the medical profession. 

The causes may, in the main, be stated under six heads : — 

(a) The pernicious effects of the ‘ cramming * system. 

(b) The nature and method of the eating and th * cooking of the food the students 

habitually eat not only in hostelc and mosses but even in their own homes. 

(c) The absence for most of them of any pursuits calculated to take their minds 

off their work, such as athletics and the many hobbies that students else- 
where in the world have at their disposaL 
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Williams, Rev. Garfield — confd.— Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr, W. C. 


(d) Eyestrain. This can be verified by making a visit to a students’ mess or home 

at night and noticing the light by which he is reading his notes and favourite 
‘ cram ’ books, to read which, even in daylight would, in many cases, prove 
a great strain on the eyes. Medical opinion will also verify the opinion that 
a relatively enormous number of Indian students i- using dangerously im- 
perfect glasses purchased in a bazar, or no glasses at all where the use of them 
is imperative for health. 

(e) Lack of fresh air and helpful surroundings (and in Calcutta the constant din o£ 

the city). • 

(/) The enormous prevalence of some form or other of sexual abuse. 

The remedy for most of these ills lies in the control exercised by a well-run residen- 
tial university organised in departments, and situated in pleasant and salubrious sur- 
roundings. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

The average of health and physique is unsatisfactory. Malaria, inferior diet, long 
hours within doors, insufficiency of exercise, are chiefly responsible. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say how far social customs may also be causes. The present system does impose* 
excessive mental strain : partly because the shadow of examinations darkens the boy’s 
life from early years, partly because bad early teaching makes the student inefficient, so 
that the results of his labours are not commensurate with the effort. The long college 
day may be a cause of strain : in Calcutta I believe it is so, for many students have to* 
make long journeys by tram or on foot to their lectures. This makes even a short lecture 
day fatiguing and short lecture days are the exception in most- colleges. I recently visited 
a mofussil college where all students were given daily two lectures in English and one in 
each ol their other subjects for the Intermediate i.c five lectures daily. The eyesight, 
too, of the student community is Mow the standard : partly because of ill-lighted rooms in 
schools, partly because few schools trouble to place their pupils advantageously in regard 
to the light, partly because of years of reading by fee bit) lamplight. The eyes are usually 
attended to ; other physical defects when pointed out. to teachers or parents seldom 
receive attention. 

The remedy lies in wider information, leading to a better appreciation of the value 
ol bodily fitness, and in better school and college organisation. Export inspection of schools 
and pupils will, in time, bring about an improvement, but the main responsibility must rest 
upon parents. A health census of students, published with comments and advice, would 
arrest attention and, perhaps, he the beginning of improvements. 

[I have been into a school class-room so dark, with no pretence at a window, that for 
some moments I was not aware of the little hoys in it. They sat there without teachers, 
book, or paper, the head master explaining that these were useless in a room where they 
could not read. To a suggestion that they might do their work in the shade of the trees 
in the school compound he replied that their parents would be dissatisfied if the 1 boys 
vere not in school. lie added that light in schools had only recently begun to be of 
importance. This is an extreme ease; but few tea< hers are alive to the necessity of good 
light, ventilation, proper arrangement- of desks, etc. Hygiene is taught in the middle 
classes. I have known it taught in rooms intolerably stuffy.] 


QUESTION 19 


Will you contribute any suggestions arising from your experience regarding the organis- 
ation of residential arrangements for students, including hostels, messes, and lodgings ? 
In regard to hostels and * attached messes \ will you discuss especially— 

(а) the relation of these institutions to the University, as well as to the colleges ; 

(б) the functions and status which you would give to the superintendent ; 

(c) the methods of management, control, and inspection ; 

(d) the proper equipment of a hostel, including kitchen and dining-rocm arrangements > 

provision for the treatment of illness, library facilities, etc.; 

(e) the best size for hostels; and 

(/) the desirability of their providing tutorial assistance ? 

In dealing with these problems, we beg that you will have careful regard to what you 
deem to be financially practicable. 


ANSWERS. 

Ahsanullah, Klian Bahadur Maulvi. 

Student* reside either in homes or in hostels, messes or lodgings. A large number 
reside with unauthorised guardians. Hostels are generally attached to particular in- 
stitutions. They are mostly under the superintendence of teachers or professors bolonging 
to these institutions. The hostels are used mainly for the purpose of i evidence. There 
is lack of corporate life among the inmates. The superintendent is invariably a su- 
bordinate teacher, ill-fitted to influence the character or habits of the students. He is 
not always a man of personality or special gifts. He collects fees from the students and 
looks after their diet and only occasionally after their health. He is not the type of man 
who can arrange interesting occupations for students outside lecture-rooms. He has not 
always the capacity to render any tutorial assistance to them. His relation to the insti- 
tution Is not well-defined, except that as a teacher he is directly under th« orders of the 
head of the institution to which he is attached. 

Lodgings are rented houses which can be freely used by the students for any purpose 
they choose. The accommodation and sanitary arrangements of mosses and lodgings 
are anything but satisfactory. They are productive of more harm than good, being freed 
from the control of any particular institution. The inmates are drawn from dilTerent 
institutions. Discipline and order are seldom found. 

No student should bo permitted to join any college, who lives in a mess or lodg- 
ing. To be eligible for admission one must live either in a home or in an attached 
hostel. No hostel must be recognised which, is not placed under the immediate 
control of the governing body of any institution. The superintendent must always be 
a senior member of the staff and be a man of character and personality. He should be 
one who can enforce discipline, encourage sporting habits, arrange debates and ‘ at 
hom&s ’ among the students, and foster social life among them. There should be 
another superintendent to assist him in tutorial work. 

The inmates should live either in open dormitories or in separate rooms in batches pf 
three or more, but never less. Each inmate should be allowed at least 60 square feet of 
floor space. The door openings should cover at least a fourth of the total area of walls. 
The floor must always be damp-proof and, if possible, pucca masonry work. The 
general appearance should be neat and cheerful. There must always be a playground 
and a library attached to a hostel, besides separate cooking and dining arrangements for 
the inmates of different creeds. Each hostel should be placed under the supervision 
of a medical officer who should be paid separately by the authorities. Each hostel 
should have sufficient accommodation for at least one-fourth of the total enrolment 
of the institution to which it is attached. Prayer-rooms should be provided along 
with dining rooms for those who wish them. The buildings should not be extra- 

( 155 ) 
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Apsatuxah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi — contcl . — Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy — Ali, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Altar — Ali, Saiyal Muhsin — Allen, Dr. H. N. 


vagantiy expensive. In fitting them up the needs of the students who are lodged in 
them should alone be taken into consideration. Efforts should always be made to 
present to the inmates the environment in which they are brought up at home com- 
patibly with the preservation of strength of body and the growth of character and 
social life. 

I am opposed to an extension of the existing system of hostels. They do not aid 
either in stimulating intellectual activities , or in r lev elop ing esprit de corps . They should 
bo a part and parcel of the institutions to which they are attached. They should 
supplement the education that is imparted in the school or college. , What is taught in 
the school or oollege in theory should be demonstrated in practice when the students come 
in freer contact with each other oucside the lecture-room. The training will thus have 
a theoretical as well as a practical, bearing. The hostel should provide opportunities for 
friendly intercourse and encourage common intellectual pursuits. The inmates should 
form themselves into social, literary, and athletic associations, which are of primary im- 
portance for the growth of corporate life, which develop© that instinct for fair play and 
for loyalty, which is the germ of a wider sense of honour in later life. Cramming for examin- 
ations doos loss for esprit de corps than docs honest endeavour towards physical, moral, 
and mental development. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

1 understand that there is no provision for the treatment of illnoss in the existing 
hostels. It ought to be quite easy to arrange for the daily attendance of a medical prac- 
titioner at certain hours in the day. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

I think the system prevailing in the M. A. 0. College at Aligarh is the best. I 
cannot suggest a better scheme. 


Ali, Sat y ad Muhsin. 

(a) Hostels should be conducted on tho lines and under the rules laid down by the 

University. 

(b) The superintendent should work under a hostel committee of which the head 

master or the principal of the institution to which it is attached should be the 
secretary. 

(<•) The school committee should frame rules for the conduct of the hostel and the 
guidance of the hostel commit toe. Tho university rules should be followed, as 
far as possible, by the school committee iri framing the rules for the hostel. 

(d) The school committee should provide these with the help of a Government grant, 
if necessary. • 

(/) It ri desirable to provide tutorial assistance to small boys. 


Allen, Dr. H, N. 


(a) The inspection committee of the Bombay University inspects the hostels with 

other college buildings. 

(b) A resident professor lives in the compound of the College of Engineering .hostel 

at Poona, wher is fully responsible for the management of the hostel. The 
arrangement works well, 

( c ) Two resident fellows (students) assist the resident professor in the management 

of our hostel. 
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Alum Sahekzadah Mahomed Sultan — Archbold, W. A. J. 


Alum, Sahekzadah Mahomed Sultan. 


(a) The hostels, or private lodgings, should bo under the ohargo of the superintendent, 

who would bo the servant of colleges, and the University should inspect them 
from time to time through iti inspector. 

(b) See my remarks in answer to question 17. 

( d ) No doubt, there should bo kitchen ai d dining room arrangements, a doctor, 

library, and segregation room if possible. Further, general messing should be 
given to an outside contractor as thcro may be fear of the superintendent 
making a profit on the same at the expense of the boys.- 

(e) According to the requirements of the students. 

(/) I think that there should be arrangements for having private tutors to coach the 
students and they should be paid by separate foes to be realised from 
the students who desire their services. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

There ought not to be any 4 attached messes’ and, hence, I need not discuss them. 
Students ought to live either in hostels or with their parents or near relatives. 

(a) The hostel should be a part of the college and tlio University as such should have 

nothing to do with it. If it became a scandal the University would deal with 
it by way of the college. The college appoints tbo superintendent and holds 
him responsible for the goneral efficiency of the hostel. 

(b) The .'uperintondent of a hostel ought to live there and to have a freo house. Tie 

ought also to have an allowance, so as to get a really good man to undertake 
the work. 

( c ) Put a good man in as superintendent and let him manago the hostel. The prin- 

cipal of the college may pass tire rules and confirm the monitors, but, as all 
depends, and ought to depend, upon the superintendent and the students, the 
whole thing should be, as far as possible, an independent unit realising and 
organising its own life. 

(d) Much as in the Dacca hostels. 

(e) There are three considerations all of which have weight. The first is flrnt of 

expense. The second is explained by saying that if you make a hostel small 
the oversight is better and the life perhaps more intense. Again . if the hostel is 
fairly large, there is the direct sense of being a member of something important 
# and the clever boys find others of equal or superior capacity — a very imjwrtant 
matter. If a hostel is reasonably large too if becomes a unit for athletic pur- 
poses, which is a valuable source of stimulus and oducative cohesion. 

{/) If diere are colleges the tutorial assistance should bo givon there. If only a - 
university and hostels (a bad arrangement, in my opinion) the liostel becomes 
. a sort of college and, possibly, provision for tutorial assistance becomes 
necessary. 

We must look on hostels as representing the residential aspect of a student’s life. His 
friends are probably there. The attrition of one mind on another takes place there. It 
is there that he ought to learn to form and express opinion*. The superintendent’s part, 
therefore, is a quiet, mostly a silent, but extremely important, j art. lie ought always to 
be a member of the teaching staff, actual or potential, and, above all, he ought to be one 
whom the students respect. 
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\ 

Aziz, Maulvi Abdul — Banerjea, J. R. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

It is desirable that residential arrangements be made for students in hostels, not 
messes and lodgings. Students living under strictly recognised guardians may be 
allowed to live outside the hostel. 

(a) These institutions will be under the direct control of the principal of the college 

and under the immediate supervision of the resident superintendent. I am not 
of opinion that these institutions should be under the contrbl of the University. 

(b) It is essentially necessary thct the officers connected with the hostel should be 

men of character whose company may pro* luce good impressions — religious, 
social, and moral — upon the students. In appointing superintendents importance 
should not be attached to the university qualifications only. The duty of the 
superintendent should be to look after the religious, physical, and moral training 
of the boarders. 

(c) The hostels will be managed by the superintendents, assisted by monitors and in- 

spected by the proctor, who will be a member of the staff. The management of 
the mess will be left to the hoarders, under the general supervision of the superin- 
tendents. All the boarders living in a hostel should form a single mess and dine 
together at the same table. 

(d) A hostel should be well-equipped. It should have a good kitchen and dining- 

room arrangements and also a sick-room. It is necessary that there should be 
a common room provided with a suitable library and newspapers and magazines. 
Rooms of the hostel should be two-seated. A good medical officer should attend 
the hostel daily and there should be also a dispensary attached to it. There should 
be uniform furniture provided to the boarders by the college authorities. 

(/) Tutorial arrangements are needed in the school hostels, and not in the college hostels. 


Banerjea, J. II. 

As regards residential arrangements for students the more that is done tor their living 
in college hostels or messes the better it is for them. But this I say of those wffio do not 
live with their parents. The question is about the ways and means. It is not possible 
to have a very largo number of college hostels or messes owing to want of fund©. Hence, 
the best arrangement under the circumstances is for every college to appoint an inspecting 
offioer to visit the residences of students who do not live in college hostels or messes and 
thus to keep in touch w ith such students. 

(a) The relation of hostels, collegiate and non -collegiate, fo the University ought to 

be what they nre under the present regulations. I would say the same thing 
so far as thoir relation to colleges are concerned. As regards ‘ attached messes 9 
no chango in the present relations is necessary so far as they are defined by 
the regulations. But, in practice it has been sometimes found that the principal 
ha* not full control over such a mess, though, according to regulation 19, 
chapter XXIV, he has full control. Thus for instance, he cannot give a free seat 
in such a mess to a poor student; he can only recommend his case to the 
University. He cannot allow the relative of a student to live with him for a few 
days. Ho can only allow him to stay if he comes to nurse a sick student 
and that only for a very short time. No doubt, the University has had reasons 
for making these rules, which are actually followed, but could not principals of 
colleges be trusted to deal witli such cases and do what they thought proper ? 

(b) The superintendent ought to be in charge of the mess and all questions of internal 

management ought to be decided by him. Students, however, ought to be 
allowed to make representations to the principal when they have any grievance 
and the superintendent does not remedy it. 
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Banerjea, J. R. — contd . — Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath — Banerjee, Sir Gooroo 

Dass — Banerjee, Jaygopal. 


(c) The superintendent should manage with the help of a student’s committee so far 

as questions of ‘ messing ’ are concerned. Servant i in the mess should be 
under his control. Every attached mess should be inspected not only by the 
university inspector of messes, but also by members of the staff of the college 
concerned from time to time. 

(d) There should be bedsteads, tables, chairs, and racks in each room. There ought 

to be a sick room in each hostel. A small library ought to be provided for each 
hostel. 

(e) Accommodation for sixty students. 

(/) As they get tutorial assistance in colleges no further tutorial assistance is neces- 
sary. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

I am not an admirer of the residential system, and the limited experience I 
possess of the residential arrangements for students docs not entitle me to give an au- 
thoritative opinion on the different aspects of the question. But. without going into 
details, I may say that a hostel or an attached mess ought not to contain more than 15 or 
20 students, and that it ought to be under the control of a superintendent who may, by 
his capacity and character, bo able to win the affection, respect, and confidence of the 
boarders. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

My suggestions with regard to hostels and messes are 

(i) That there should be more messes, the internal management of which should be 
left to the students, under proper supervision, so as to give them training in 
the management of their own affairs, and there should be fewer hostels, which 
only serve to bring up their boarders as hot-house plants under a high standard 
of living, and unprepared for the world outside. 

( ii j That the functions of the superintendent, who should be a person of high character, 
should be like those of a natural guardian of the boarders. 

{ih) TJiat the management should bo left in the hands of the boarders in groups bv 
rotation. 

(iv) That there should be free tutorial assistance rendered by the more advanced 
boarders to those less advanced. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 


Speaking from my personal experience of over two decades, and having regard 
to the* residential arrangements instituted by the new regulations under the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904. I feel justified in making my observations, 

(a) At present, this relation is not of a satisfactory character, the control exercised 
by the University, through its inspector of colleges or hostels and messes, 
being rather shadowy. The present residential arrangements are seldom 
considered by the boarders as an integral part of the colleges by which they 
are made and very unwilling outward obedience has to be enforced by the 
authority of the college or colleges concerned by means of strict rules. There 
is so much divergence in the various types of hostels and messes that anything 
like a uniform standard of life and discipline can hardly be maintained 
in them. If they arc meant to further the ends of a quasi - residential system 
that object is scarcely attained by the existing messes and lodgings with 
possibly, one or two solitary exceptional instances. 
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QUESTION 19. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal — contd . 


(b) The superintendent of a college mess should never be a person below the 

rank of a college lecturer and he should live on the premises. A handsome 
allowance should bo provided so as to attract a professor to take up this res- 
ponsible duty and he should bo endowed with extensive powers under the 
control of the principal, in matters affecting discipline. The superintendent 
should be assisted by a committee of management and advice, consisting of 
two other lecturers or professors, two outside gentlemen in touch with educa 
tional matters (preferably guardians of college students), one of whom, where 
a, aila hie, should be a medical man, and. at least, one representative of the 
boarders. Subject to the sanction of the ' nncipal, rules for the entire manage- 
ment o the messes ought to be framed in consultation with this advisory 
committee. This will ensure a healthy co operation between the college 
authorities and the educated public, who will thus be induced to take a living 
interest in the realisation of the residential ideal and enable; the University to 
remove sources of friction between the students and the college authorities. 

The catering arrangements had better be always left to the boarders thomselves, 
the superintendent having the power to regulate the bill of fare to counteract 
the tendency to rim to excess of economy at the cost of sufficiently nourishing 
food. 

A large measure of freedom should be given to the boarders in the management 
of their own affairs as a step to the introduction of self-gov ornment ” of the 
typo that has so successfully been tried, for instance, at the “ Little Common- 
wealth in Dorset ” in England. 

(c) Steps ought to be taken to impress on the boarders the idea that “ inspection ” 

and outside “ control ” are regulated by the principle of helpful guidance and 
not by that of a detective agency employed for veiling delinquency with 
punishment. The present deplorable attitude of antagonism defeating tho 
higher objects of college residence will then disappear and a healthy atmo- 
sphere will at once be created. Every inspection -*hould bo fruitful in helpful 
suggestions, recorded in Urn Visitors’ Book, and d ^.‘iplinary measures, when 
absolutely necessary, should be enforced through a college prefect elected from 
among the students. 

A closer association between the boarders and the entire body of the college profes- 
sors concerned is highly desirable. Students should not, a*-: now be left too much 
to themselves while away from their homes but should be treated as the natural * 
wards of their college professors whom they may freely and confidently consult 
on all occasions as their best friends. In this country this consummation 
cannot be brought about merely ou the play ground. It is not also salutary to 
transplant without modification western ideas of perfect equality between the 
teacher and the taught doing violence to the traditional respectfulness of tho 
disciple, as w r oll as to the fatherly affection and love on the part of one in the 
position of a preceptor. 

K d) The greatest trouble in the mofussil is about proper housing arrangements. Inade- 
quate, and even insanitary, accommodation has sometimes to bo tolerated and the 
kitchen arrangements are of toner than not primitive. It is desirable to have an 
attending physician attached to at least a group of messes and arrangements for 
speedy medical aid and supply of medicines, either free of charge or at cost 
price, ought to be made. For emergency eases some kind of first aid and a 
small dispensary attached to messes are also necessary. A sick-rooin and 
suitable arrangements for segregation of infectious cases must be provided. 

Messes should possess a common room furnished with inexpensive books of refer- 
ence, newspapers, periodicals, and magazines (in English and vernacular) under 
the charge of a professor assisted by a representative boarder. If necessary 
the boarders may make a contribution towards the maintenance of the com- 
mon room. Debating societies holding weekly or fortnightly meetings* fdr 
reading papers and carrying on discussions should be systematically organised 



Banekjee, Jaygopal— contd.~~ Banerjee, Rai Ktjmudini Kanta, Bahadur— Banerjee, 

M. N. 


and their function should be differentiated from that of the more ambitious- 
college unions. Subjects should be so selected as to evoke a spontaneous and 
enthusiastic interest in the boarders taking part in them and discussions should 
be less formal a eharactej. Here the vernacular language may be made to 
play a promir mi part. 

I can confidently speak from experience and say that considerable improvement 
in mess life can yet be eif rested without heavy additional cost merely by means 
of better or, ft an nation and through the help of the college staff. 

The inspiring Jo-operation of the professors helps to foster the growth of esf/rit 
uc corps in an academic atmosphere, of vvhich the value cannot be o\errated. 

(«) f>0 members for hostels and ' J to 15 for messes. 

yi) 1 o is only “ freshmen ” who specially require tutorial help in messes. The superin- 
tendent or an assistant may take the boarders once u week in batches of 10. 
Another kind of help which the undergracl ates particularly stand in need of 
is with regard to the selection of books for home reading and of annotated 
editions of their prescribed text-books. These unfortunate young men should 
be saved by their professors from the real danger of falling victims to worthless 
“keys”, “ notes”, “model questions and answers” (their name is legion !) and 
cheap “cribs”. This aspect of co-operation should bi reduced to a system 
instead of being loft to tho good-will of individual mombors of the college staff. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

Residential arrangements, such as hostels and attached messes, should form in- 
tegral parts of a college. They should be under resident superintendents, who will look 
after the students. The superintendent should be a teacher of a college. It is desirable 
that family quarters should bo provided for the superintendents, as nearly all the 
Indian teachers of colleges are married men. 

(а) They should be attached to colleges. The University may inspect them. 

(б) The superintendent should look after the sanitation and neatness of tho hostels 

and messes and be responsible for good discipline. He should look especially 
after their physical and moral growth. He should bo responsible to the principal 
for the good management of the hostels or messes. 

(Cj The messing arrangements should he made by the students under tho guidance of 
( I o superintendent and assistant superintendent. All internal affairs should bo 
left to the superintendent, who will be the final authority for minor breaches of 
discipline. All admission should be made by the principal, if necessary in con- 
sultation with the superintendent. There may be a board of visitors. The 
University inspector should visit these hostels periodically. 

(d) Each well-conducted hostel should have a proper kitchen and dining-room. There 
should be a segregation hospital for sick students, and all large hostels should 
have libraries, reading rooms, and play- grounds. 

(c) I would prefer large hostels containing 200 or 250 students. They will be conduc- 
ive to better corporate lifo Besides the superintendent there should be an assis- 
tant superintendent for each 50 or GO students. 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable but not practicable. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

I think hostels and messes of big size are difficult to manage. One of about 50 
students is easily managed by a superintendent under tho direction of the Principal. 
But the difficulty of housing accommodation, which is increasing every day, and the 
multiplicity of superin tendentships would involve more expenditure. The library 
and sick-room, which should be attached to the messes belonging to each college, 
are also beyond the means of many colleges. The proposed University Infirmary will* 
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BAM4RJUE, M. N.— Contrf. — BaNERJEE, MUBALY DhAR — BANERJEE, RaVANEvSWAR — 

Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 


remove one of the difficulties. Government or the University or the public or all must 
help to remove the other difficulty. 

Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 

For all students who are not able to live with their guardians there should be resi- 
dential arrangements under the supervision of the university authorities. In regard 
to hostels : — * 

(a) In a teaching university the hostels should be under the direct control of the Uni- 

versity ; in an examining university they should be under the direct control of 
the colleges and under the supervision of the University. 

(b) The superintendent should he in charge of the moral discipline and health of the 

students. 

(c) The management should he primarily through the superintendent. It should 

he divided into departments each of which should he managed by special officers, 
assistant superintendents, monitors, or mess managers, all of them responsible to 
the superintendents, hut the last of the subordinate officers should be responsible 
to the students also. In other words, the students should have some control over 
the mess arrangements. 

(d) A hostel should he equipped with sanitary kitchens, sanitary cooking vessels, sanitary 

dming-halls, the doors and windows of which should have wire gauze screens 
to keep oil Hies, sick-rooms, isolatod infectious disease ward, library and reading 
rooms. The rooms should be single-seated, or divided into compartments con- 
taining single seats, and on no account should more than one student ho allowed 
to live in the same room or to work at the same table. 

(e) Hostels should consist of long rows of rooms, with verandahs running from east 

to west to admit of free ventilation from the south, and to avoid the slanting rays 
of the sun. 80, in width each block need not exceed 20 feet, while in length it 
may vary according to the need and t he size of tho ground. 

(f) It is desirable by all means to provide tutorial help. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

(c) In hostels and messes attached to high -chools the management should be in the 

hands of an able and experienced superintendent, who should also be a teacher, 
preferably a senior one. Tho head master should supervise his work. 

(d) There should he good bedsteads, preferably iron ones, for all tho inmates. There 

should be proper arrangements for regular and prompt removal of all waste 
products. There should always he a medical attendant and, in the case of big 
hostels, a small dispensary may be attached thereto. Big hostels may have a 
common room and good magazines and newspapers may be provided. 

,(/) An attempt should he made to provide tutorial assistance to boys living in high 
school hostels. School teachers, who may ho found suitable and willing to 
render help, may ho allowed to live in tho hostels free of rent. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

,(a) The University should have organised control and supervision over college hostels 
and mosses and retain tho power of dealing with the broad principle of sanita- 
tion and also with the status of superintendents. One of the functions of the 
University should bo to see how far the hostels and inossos have contributed to 
tho growth of corporate life. 

Tho carrying out of tho details with regard to tho organisation as detailed above 
should be left to the college, which should also have the power of dealing with 
all questions involving internal management and discipline. 
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Banerjbe, Sast Sekhar— ' Conld . — Banerji, Hridaya Chandra. 


(b) The superintendent should be either a professor of the oollege or a man of that 

standing whom the students can respect and in whom they hare confidence. 
In fact, he should be a man who can guide '.he students in their study and 
recreation and take an active part in the promotion of corporate life. Enforce- 
ment of discipline and of good relation < between the students should also be a 
part of his duty. 

(c) A set of rules must be mr.de by the principal for the management of the hostel and 

mess and the* enforcement of them must be left to the superintendent. For 
mossing arrangements and shopping students should mainly be made responsible 
and for this purpose mess committees should be formed from among the students. 
For helping the superintendent in the maintenance of discipline prefects or 
monitors should be appointed from among the senior members of the hostel 
mess. Questions relating to discipline, conduct of individual boarders towards 
one another or to poople outside the hostel, and also questions involving 
financial mattors may sometimes arise which tho superintendent himself cannot 
decide. In all such cases the principal should be the final authority. 

In addition to the inspection of hostels and messes by the university committees 
consisting of members of the teaching staff should exist for visiting hostels 
and messes periodically. The principal may also visit the hostel at times. Any 
suggestion made by the visiting committee with regard to any matter con- 
nected with the improvement of the hostel or of its discipline may be given effect 
to as far as practicable. 

( d ) As regards the proper equipment of a hostel I beg to suggest the following points : — 

(i) Sleeping-room — a separate bedstead, a small bookshelf, a wall rack for clothes, a 
chair for each boarder, and a table for every two boarders, 

(iil Common room— a chair, a big table and some benches; an almirah containing 
books and magazines ; Indian clubs, dumb-bells, etc. 

(iii) Sick room — bedsteads at the rate of five per hundred boarders ; an almirah 

containing a clinical thermometer, two syringes, two feeding cups, measure 
glasses, invalid diet such as sago, etc., and some medicine. The sick-room 
should also he provided with a, stove, one or two urinals, and one or two 
bedpans. 

(iv) Dining-room — wooden seats ; bell-m6tal plates, cups, glasses, and brass lotas 9 

cooking utensils, and galvanised iron tanks for storing drinking water. For 
Muhammadans a dinner table, benches, plates, and glasses may bo provided. 

(e) The proper size of a hostel should be such as to afford accommodation for fifty 

boarders. The hostel should be divided into two -seated compartments. This 
will be economical and afford every facility for study. 

(/) It is desirable to provide tutorial assistance in hostels. In this respect, the superin- 
tendent should be assisted by a tutor. 


Banerji, Hridaya Chandra. 

From my experience of hostel organisation I have come to the conclusion that 
undue importance iR often attached, even by high authority, to the “ residential system ” 
for our students. I think this system should be resorted to only to supply a necessity, 
especially in large towns to which students come from outside, and not to supplant 
the parental or legal guardianship, or the guardianship of near relations, or even of persons 
considered as guardians to whom may be delegated the responsibility for proper control 
and upbringing of the student. It is always difficult for the superintendent of a hostel, 
particularly if it is a large one, to keep an eye on every student under his charge and to 
watch his activities more or less closely. Very often, especially if the supervision is bad, 
a hostel containing a large number of young men becomes the breeding- ground for evil 
ideas or malpractices, and the evil started by a few bad persons spreads quickly amongst 
a large number of the inmates. 

▼oh. xn 


o 
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QUESTION^. 


Banerji, HbidatI Chakdea — contd. 


Coming to the specific points raised in the question : — 

(a) In matters of internal discipline the University should not interfere. Some of 
the existing rules- -for example, section 9, chapter XXIV of the regulations — 
may be left to be included w the rules made by the principal of the college. 
The same may bo said of the rules about keeping guests in the hotetel for a 
short time. 

Jb) Functions and status of the superintendent : — 

(i) Exacting from the boarders faithful compliance with the hostel rules. For 

such compliance the superintendent should possess ample powers — so far 
as internal discipline is concerned — though he may not have occasion to 
use them often. A superintendent is, as a rule, backed by the principal, 
but I think a superintendent should be known to possess powers equal to 
those possessed by a governing body or the principal of a college — so 
that, in matters of internal discipline, the superintendent’ s decision should 
be final and no appeal should lie to the principal or the Governing 
Body. 

(ii) A superintendent must be able to exercise by his personal example and by 

frequent personal contact with the students under his charge a healthy, 
moral influence all round. This is the most important part of his functions. 
He should be approachable by the students for a large portion of the time 
that he remains in the hostel, and he should not be an officer always cor- 
responding with the students in writing, but he should talk to them and 
thus easily clear up doubts and difficulties aud points of disagreement, 
which cannot be done easily by mere written correspondence. The super- ^ 
intendent must make himself trusted by the students and considered by 
them as their true guardian and well-wisher. A clear and frank verbal 
exposition by such a superintendent is always successful in bringing the 
students to a right view of a thing. 

I attach more importance to this second portion of the superintendent’s func- 
tions than to the first portion. Fur no amount of mechanical compliance 
with the rules can prevent an ill-disposed studSlit from going wrong himself 
and spoiling others. But the healthy moral influence exerted by the 
superin tei dent is often successful in reforming a student’s character 

,e) The system of management by which the students pay a fixed sum monthly for 
their board (there being, of course, a fixed rate for rent and establishment 
and lighting) is a bad system and should be abandoned. Under this system 
it is impossible for the superintendent to keep the expenses w ithin receipts. 
The students w ill always want better food than it is possible to provide within 
the fixed sum paid by them. Then, there is fluctuation in the prices of articles 
of food. An increase of rate w ill be met by an increased demand by students 
for still better food — -so the result will be constant friction between the 
hostel managing staff and the students. This bad system prevailed in 
the Edon Hindu Hostel, but, under the new system that I was instrumental in 
introducing there some time ago the relations between the hostel staff and 
the students are quite friendly — so far as messing arrangements are con- 
cerned, There can be no complaints in matters of food. The principle of 
the system is that “ boarders pay, month by month, the cost of their actual 
board.” Accounts are made up monthly and the total is divided by the 
number of students in residence (rule 0). The students’ “ Mess Committee”, 
assisted by the official hostel staff, look after the messing arrangements. 
There is no w r aste by students, such as prevailed before, and they now learn 
self-reliance and also business habits. 

The superintendent must be the chief controlling authority. 

The system of limited control by senior students as prefects is generally success* 
ful. They are of assistance to the superintendent in the administration of 
the hostel. But, I think, especially if the hostel is a large one and divided 
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into roc t ions or wards, there snonld je for each section of about fifty 
students an official assistant superintendent having a limited amount of 
control, in addition to the prefects. These assistant superintendents should 
be selected from the junior college staff, They should be given free quarters 
and also a certain salary. 

Frequent visits by the principal are very useful. 

(d) The number and size of kitchens and dining-rooms will depend upon the number 

of students in residence. But there should be in every hostel a large room 
to contain the bedding and furnitur > of students when they leave for thei r 
homes during the vacations. The articles cannot be left in their owq 
rooms — for these arc generally cleaned and whitewashed during vacations . 
This point is often missed in tho construction oi hostel buildings. 

There should be a separate building (detached from tho main buildings or the 
students’ residential quarters) for students suffering from illness, especially 
from infectious diseases. There should be a paid duly qualified medical man 
(a young, but fairly experienced, man is preferable) who should attend both 
morning and evening, and oftener in cases of serious illness. There should 
be kept in the hostel a small stock of the more important medicines. Loss 
urgent medicines may be purchased from outside. 

There should be in every hostel a large hall where the hostel library may bo 
located. Ample space should bo available in tho library hall for purposes of 
a common room, or for social functions. 

The library is easily started and maintained at the expense of tho boarders, a 
small monthly or yearly subscription being levied on each boarder. The 
superintendent must be the head of tho library committee to see that no 
undesirable publications are purchased. 

(e) In deciding what should be the best size for a hostel I may state that a large 

hostel need not be inefficiently managed and super vised by a capable super- 
intendent who throws his whole heart and energy into his work — which should 
bo a labour of love, and not in mere exchange for tho small pay or honorarium 
that ho receives. But better supervision and better work can bo done by a 
superintendent if tho hostel contains a smaller number of boarders. 

I should fix upon sixty or, at the most, seventy-fivo as the maximum number 
to be placed under one superintendent. Several such self-contained units 
may be provided, if necessary. 

I may here remark that for a superintendent to be able to work satisfactorily ho 
must be provided with family quarters. The point is very often missed. Tnase 
quarters should bo sufficiently removed from the students’ quarters. Tho 
“ fiat ” system of quarters is not suitable for an Indian superintendent oi 
either the Hindu or the Islamic faith. 

(/) Tutorial assistance from outside (t.e., by a professor or lecturer of a college) is 

# impracticable. Tutorial assistance is even now given by tho senior students 
to the junior ones in every hostel. 

I may here remark that in a hostel containing junior or irnder -graduate 
students there should be only a selected, but limited, number of senior or 
graduate students. Some of these graduates may act as j refects. /, 

1 would like to keep the senior students in a separate hostel under proper supervi- 
sion or, preferably, in a mess of their own without any official control. I do 
not quite see the need for keeping the senior graduate students under the same 
strict control and supervision that is necessary in the case of the junior 
under-graduate students. •» 

In attached messes, generally, the senior students (who are graduates) reside. The 
supervision in many of them is so necessarily inefficient that the students are masters of 
the situation, the superintendent being practically in a subordinate position— for he is 
not* as a rule, a college professor or any person commanding respect, but is, in many 

0 * 
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cases, a oJerk, or a librarian, a drill- master, or a teacher in a school. In these messes 
there is a gate-book — in order to satisfy the university regulations — but there is no 
gateman (and the superintendent is not, and cannot, be the gateman), and, if there is one, 
he is paid by the students, who are thus his masters and not tho superintendent. Such 
supervision is valueless and had better be done away with. 

The observations made above are derived from my experiences as superintendent of 
the Eden Hindu Hostel and as a visitor of the Hindu messes attached to the Presidency 
College. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

I would recommend the establishment of hostels similar to those required by the 
regulations of the Allahabad University and on similar lims. These hostels are working 
satisfactorily and may be used as model for other hostels. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 

The organisation of residential arrangements for students which have, of late, 
been made, particularly in Calcutta, Dacca and one or two other large centres of educa- 
tion in the mofussil is open to grave objection. It is not at all clear to me why splendid 
palaces fit for the accommodation of Rajas, Maharajahs, and Nawabs should be built for 
the housing of students who mostly come from the poorer sections of the middle 
classes, and the income of whose guardians does not generally exceed even Rs. 100 per 
month. Instead of splendid houses smaller houses having thatched bamboo, wooden, 
or corrugated iron rooft ig, or humbler One-storied or two-storied brick buildings, ought 
to be used for the residence of students. Boys who have been accustomed to Jive in 
miserable huts since their boyhood are com pelled to live in Calcutta in palafial buildings. 
This arrangement, though psychologically good perhaps in some cases, loads to painful 
consequences in others. The surroundings of students’ quarters should bo neat and 
clean. Tliey should grow' up in a calm and quiet atmosphere, away from the distractions 
and excitements of life. 

(a) The hostels and attached messes, as they are called, should be under the control 

and supervision of tho colleges concerned. The University may exercise general 
supervision over the college hostels and messes, and special supervision over the 
students of the post-graduate classes which are now a days held almost exclu- 
sively by the University itself. 

(b) The position of the superintendent should be improved by giving him better 

remuneration and by selecting him from among the senior members of the teach- 
ing staff. 

(c) The hostels and messes may he managed, controlled, and inspected on the lines at 

present followed. But the visiting committees should exhibit greater activities 
in the performance of their duties. The financial control may be vested in the 
teaching and visiting staffs. 

(d) Every hostel should be properly equipped. The kitchen and dining arrangements 

should be satisfactory. The food usually supplied to the inmates should be 
carefully inspected by properly qualified men. Proper arrangements for medical 
attendance and library facilities she uld be made. The increased cost should not 
fall upon the shoulders of the students. 

(e) 1 am strongly opposed to the erection of very large hostels where hundreds of 

students may be gathered together. Smaller hostels should be started where 
60 to 60 students may, at the utmost, be accommodated. Caste restrictions 
ought to be respected. Tliey cannot be swept away by methods of iiujis* 
criminate administration, 
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(f) Tutorial assistance should he given in the college-room, and not in the hostels and 
messes. The majority of our students in the mofussil isually live under the care 
of their parents, uncles or other near relations. No tutorial assistance can be 
given to such boys at home. But tutorial assistance can be given to the students 
in some of the Calcutta colleges, as most of them reside in the hostels or 
messes. .Special provision should be made, however, in the college rooms for the 
tutorial assistance of such students as live under the care of their parents and 
other relations. 


Bardaloi, K. C. 

(a) The University should have nothing to do, but colleges should have their own 

boarding-houses. 

(b) The superintendent should not be a tyrant, as in some cases he is, but he should 

look after the comforts of the boys and generally act as their guide. He ought 
not to pass arbitrary orders, but he should see that any rules framed by the 
authorities which the students undertake to obey are observed. 

(c) Control by the respective college authorities and inspection by non-official honorary 

visitors should be introduced. 

((/) Yes; all of them are necessary. 

(/) If possible. 


Basu, Nalinimohan. 

(a) The site and building of every hostel and “ attached mess ” should be approved 

by a body of inspectors appointed by the University. These inspectors may 
be selected in each individual case by the Vice-Chancellor from the members of 
the Senate or from the professors of the various colleges in Calcutta, and the 
work done by them must be honorary. The management and control should 
be left to the college authorities. 

(b) and (c) The superintendent, whether resident or non-resident, should be one of the 

college staff. Where the superintendent does not reside within the hostel pro- 
mises there should be an assistant superintendent residing within the hostel pre- 
mises, but the superintendent should visit the hostel at least twice a week. The 
general rules of discipline should be framed by the college authorities and it will 
be the duty of the superintendent to see that these rules are enforced. The 
superintendent should also see to the health and comfort of every member of the 
hostel and should keep himself always in touch with them in their various activities. 
The messing and other internal affairs should be managed by a committee formed 
by the members among themselves with the superintendent as its president. 

(e) No hostel or “ attached mess ” should consist of more than 00 members. Where- 
ever possible, every member should have a separate room for himself. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

The organisation of residential arrangements as suggested in the regulations is 
unexceptionable, though there might be room here and there lor improvement. Slight 
alterations or modifications as to details called for by local circumstances might be 
necessary. 


Bengal Landholders 1 Association, Calcutta. 

Within recent years a great improvement has been undoubtedly effected in the 
housing condition of Calcutta students ; but, of course, there is room for much further 
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improvement in this direction. We, however, are decidedly of opinion that it is 
mistakon policy to raise huge and costly blocks of buildings in which from 300 to 400 
students are crowded together without any possibility of direct personal supervision being 
exercised over them. The collogo hostels, as they are now designed and erected, are 
unsightly, uneconomical, and needlessly expensive in proportion to the house room which 
they offer. We are further of opinion that this herding together of hundreds of students 
in the same block of buildings is against the instincts and traditions of the Bengali 
people and acts injuriously upon the morals and upbringing of our boys. Small 
houses affording accommodation for not more than 30 or 40 students, and where each 
student may have a chance of coming in porsonal contact with the superintendent in 
residence, would bo much nearer our ideal than tho barrack-room type of hostel which 
the University (or Government) now seem to favour. 

(a) Wo think the colleges, and not the University, should be the controlling authority 

ovor hostels and ‘ attached messes.’ 

(b) Tho superintendent should preferably be a collogo professor, and ho, in con- 

junction with tho principal of the college, should have full authority over 
tho hostel or mess just as tho case may be. 

(/) We do not think that there should be any arrangement for giving tutorial assistance 
in hostels. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

From my porsonal experience of mess life extending over sixte?n years I suggest that 
^ „ in each attached moss there should be a college teacher to take 

y> ’ ‘ care of 15 to 20 boys. The powers of these superintendents 

should be considerably increased. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibiiushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

* 

(a), (b) and (c) The hostels and messes should be placed as now, under the resident 
superintendents appointed by tho principals of the respective colleges, to whom the 
superintendents would be directly responsible. 

Tho Students’ Residence Committee of the University will be entitled to visit the 
hostels and report on their condition. 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

(a) I think hostels and * attached ’ meases should be directly connect 3 d with the 

colleges. But these should be inspected by the committees appointed periodically 
by the University to inspect the affiliated colleges. 

(b) and (c) Tho superintendent should see that the students are in their places in 

the hostels by about 8 f.m. He should acquaint himself with w here the students 
go during their leisure hours, and what company they keep, and, if there is any- 
thing objectionable in these respects, call their attention to it and prohibit it. 
He should also have an eye on the conduct of the students while they are in tho 
hostels : should prevent their making rows, quarrelling w r ith each other, and 
the introduction of an objectionable stranger into their rooms. Tho status of the 
superintendent should be that of a professor and he should discuss matters con- 
nected with the hostels at a common room meeting of the professors an^ should 
be responsible to the common room. 

{d) In the college hostels I have known, there is no common dining-hall. But the 
students divide themselves into messes of which the secretaryship is taken up in 
turns by the students. The secretary makes arrangements for the purchase, the 
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storing, and the daily consumption of provisions, and 4 he employment of a cook or 
cooks. He keeps accounts and divines the total amount among the members at 
tho end of the term of his appointment, This arrangement is necessary in the 
present social condition of India in which there are so many castes, each having its 
own method of cooking food and a predilection for certain food-stuffs. In the 
High School for Indian Girls in p oona there are only two messes — one for Hindus 
and another for non-Hindus, i.c., Jews and Christians. A time may come when 
these will have to be divided inb, smaller messes. 

In each of the rooms or dormitories of a hostel one student, and certainly not more 
than two, should be accommodated. Each should have a table and a small book- 
case, as well as a bedstead. 

Each hostel has, and should have, an infirmary attached to it for the treatment of 
illness. There need not bo a special library for the hostel. r Jne college library 
may be made available and, where it cannot be, speciil arrangements should be 
made. 

(e) A hostel or a house should be of a size to accommodate not more than a hundred 
students. 

Tutorial assistance should, I think, bo provided, as in the case of certain students 
and subjects it is almost indispensable. 


Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 

r 

I was a boarder of the Eden Hindu Hostel for five years and a boarder of the 
Hardinge Hostel for one year. I have experience of hostels only and my remarks apply 
o hostel accommodation alono. 

(a) If the hostels afro managed and controlled in tho way I indicate the Univers- 

ity may rest satisfied with inspecting them periodically through its officers or 
inspectors. But the University may have its own hostels for university students 
of the post-graduate classes and, in that case, tho University will have to arrange 
for their administration and control as well. 

( b ) The superintendent must necessarily be the head of the hostel administration as 

I have already stated. He will be tho final authority as regards control and 
discipline. No appeal should lie from him to the principal for, otherwise, 
students would not attach much value to his orders. 

But the superintendent should also be a man to whom students may look up for 
inspiration and guidance. He should not only have his official authority to 
support his influence on students, but also character, learning, and sympathy. 
He should not only bo feared, but loved and respected. He should preside over 
social functions and meetings of the debating club and be the leading figure in 
the hostel life. For this reason, it is desirable that a sonior member of the 
college staff should be appointed i uperintendont of a hostel. 

(c) }i the hostel is attach od to the college the principal of the college w juld, naturally, 

be the final authority in all matters relating to the hostel. But, ordinarily, the 
resident superintendent would be in sole charge of the hostel, and the principal 
would not interfere in its internal management. The prefects would be senior 
students nominated by the .superintendent or, where expedient, elected by the 
boarders of the different wards. There must be an assistant superintendent or 
a clerk to look after the meals, control the cooks, servants, sweepers, etc., and 
he must go to the market personally to purchase articles of food. Students 
should pay fixed monthly dues to the hostel office, and the assistant superin- 
tendent should keep an account showing the receipts and the expenditure. In 
the Hindu Hostel only tivo meals are supplied, and there is no arrangement fer 
breakfast or lunch. In the Oxford Mission Hostel and in most of the hostels 
attached to the Scottish Churches College there is provision for lunch, though 
not for breakfast. I think there ought to be provision in each hostel for the 
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supply of breakfast and lunch. Two full meals and two light repasts are certainly 
needed by young men, and what Bengali students suffer from is not overfeeding, 
but underfeeding. 

The superintendent would exercise control over the students through the prefects, 
who should report to him cases of misbehaviour and breach of discipline. The 
assistant superintendent would have nothing to do with the discipline of the 
hostel. A gate-book ought to be kept in which every student who stays out 
after 9 or 10 in the evening will have to sign his name, and the offender who 
cannot give any reasonable explanation of his default would be liable to 
punishment. * 

The present system of inspection by the university inspector of colleges, and by 
the officer specially appointed for the purpose under the new regulations, may 
continue. 

(e) Hostels should be of convenient size. They may be divided into wards. If 
there are separate buildings each story of each building may be made into a 
ward. In the Eden Hindu Hostel a ward consists of more than 50 members. 
But, considering the fact that each ward is under a prefect, the number 50 seems 
too large. Prefects call the rolls and are entrusted with the duty of enforcing the 
orders of the superintendent. They are also responsible for the discipline and 
orderly conduct of the students. But it is not possible to come into daily con- 
tact with 50 students so as to influence their conduct and behaviour. Twenty 
or twenty-five would be a more manageable number. If there are three build- 
ings, with two wards in each, we have about 125 students in all. A superin- 
tendent who is entrusted with the control and guidance of 125 students has 
indeed pretty bard work to do. But if lie is ably assisted by the prefects of the 
wards 1 think he will manage it quite well. Of course, the lesser the number 
of students the better will the suy^r vision of the superintendent be. The 
number of boarders can be low ered only by increasing the number of hostels, 
which means increased expenditure. There arc hostels attached to the Scottish 
Churches College where each student is provided w ith a room. These rooms 
are, however, very small and, probably, their size in leaf eras with free ventilation. 
Rooms ought to be spacious and, even if they are provided with two beds, they 
would be more convenient than small single-seated rooms. But there ought 
not to bo more than two beds in a room, as there are in the Hindu Hostel. 

(/) Tutorial assistance to students is given ordinarily m the colleges where students 
meet the teachers in batches. But, if it is proposed to be given in hostels, provi- 
sion must be made for the residence' of the teachers in the hostels. All teachers 
of all the different subjects — or at least one teacher of each particular subject — 
would have to be accommodated. To erect buildings for this purpose would 
not perhaps, be financially possible. Then, again, it would also be necessary to 
have a fairly big library in the hostel with at least the standard works on a 
variety of subjects. This, too, would not, I am afraid, bo financially possible, 
especially as we see that there are many colleges without suitable libraries. 


Bhattacharya, Nibaranohanjdra. 

Verandahs of hostel buildings should be made on the north or on the w^est side, and 
not on the south or the east side as are frequently done. In the summer we want the 
southern wind and in ti e winter we want to shut out the northern wind. This means that 
the southern or eastern door should remain open throughout the year. But with a 
verandah on the south or east the rooms cannot be occasionally completely separated from 
the outside world. Therefore studies suffer. 

For under graduate students I prefer three- or four-seated rooms. They are bound to be 
better lighted and ventilated, and therefore, healthier than single-seated rooms. Insinua- 
tions about sexual vices occur more frequently in single-seated rooms than in three or 
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four-sealed rooms. Two seated rooms, or rooms with wooden partitions, should not 
be kept, 

I am in favour of big sized hostels accommodating 200 or more boarders. My 
reasons in support of this view are : — 

(i) The Bengalis are deficient in power of organisation. In a big hostel the staff and 
boarders will have good opportunities for studying the ways of a tolerably big 
organisation. Men trained in this way will be better fitted to act as organisers 
in various activities cf citizen-life. 

(ii) Big hostels ar§ bound to be more economic, 

(iii) 1 consider that supervision can be better done by five superintendents supervising 
e 250 boarders resident in one building than the same number of superintendents 

supervising the same number of students resident in five completely separate 
buildings. Symptoms which will be overlooked by some may be properly inter- 
preted by others and grave crises avoided that way. 

Theie should be one superintendent for every 50 students. The h os tel must be con- * 
trolled by one authority. I am strongly opposed to the dual control of the hostel by the 
University and college. The principal of the college will be the supremo head of the 
hostel. The resident superintendent should bo carefully selected, but must be given 
autocratic power in the matter of discipline and his decisions should not be reversed 
unless in case of imperative necessity. Messing arrangements should be entirely made 
by the students ; the superintendent ought not to have any concern with this. The 
superintendent must be provided with family quarters in or near the hostel, otherwise, 
it will be difficult to get good superintendents. 

Hostels should not bo situated in the middle of a populous city. Residential colleges 
should always be built outside a town. But, when colleges can bo maintained insi^io the 
town by filling it entirely with students resident with their guardians, no opposition 
should be made against the existence of such colleges. Further expansion of the hostel 
system should be cautiously made. The new expansion of this system has been pretty 
rapid and its results should be watched before further extension of the system be made. 

The most obvious effect of hostel life is that it has helped to create discontent by 
raising many boys far above their social and economic position. They live in better 
buildings than they were accustomed to and they spend a good deal of money on 
clothes, etc. They are afraid to do any manual work lest their richer friends should 
slight them. This increase of discontent hao its good and bad sides. It has given Bengal 
its revolutionaries, but it has, at the same time, given those brave Bengali detectives 
who are not afraid to sacrifice their lives for their Government and the Bengali 
soldiers who have gone to fight for their king. 

The socond effect of hostel life has been to sap the foundation of traditional morality. 
The good point of this is that social reform has got an impetus from the hostel system * ; 
caste prejudices are dying out very fast. But the bad effect is that old beliefs can be 
uprooted easily, but new ones cannot be transplanted so easily in their place. Thus, boys 
are afraid to pray in a hostel for fear of being scoffed at by their fellows. A student’s 
life in the hostel is practically a life without any reference to God at all. 

L\the Government Eden Hindu Hostel there is accommodation for 260 boardora. The 
apace allotted for various purposes is as follows : — 

(A) The average floor space given to each boarder — 94*2 square feet. 

(B) The total area for dining-halls, 250fx 123| — 56105, square feet. 

(C) The total area for sick-room — 060 square feet. 

(I>) Number of privies — 27. 

I consider the above accommodation adequate for 260 boarders. 


Bhattacharyya, IIaridab. 

1 generally approve of the present system of hostels and messes, but 1 should like 
to draw the attention of the Commission to the fact that a system of compulsory residence 
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in a hostel, or with a proper guardian, is likely to press very hard in individual cases. There 
is a large body of students struggling through the university examinations and 
dependent solely upon thoir own exertions for the maintenance of themselves and 
their families. If a decentralisation of college education takes place these students 
ought to be allowed to proceed to Calcutta as Calcutta can alone supply them with fields 
of learning. To accommodate these the University ought to found a poor students’ hostel 
where seats would be free, or they should be allowed to make their own boarding and 
lodging arrangements, subject to the condition that their residence should be notified and 
visited at frequent intervals. Post-graduate students ought to havq more freedom. 

(d) Each hostel should have a fully equipped library of books likely to be used by the 

students. The present system of indiscriminate bearding ought to be discouraged 
and, as far as practicable, students taking up identical or cognate subjects 
should bo put in the same hostel and, if possible, in the same room or in adjoining 
rooms. 

Each hostel ought to bo fitted up with a gymnasium and attendance at this ought 
to be compulsory* 

Each hostel ought to provide at least three meals every day. 

There should bo a segregation ward in each college for contagious diseases and, if 
possible, each hostel should have a segregation-room in addition to a sick-room. 

(e) No hostel ought to contain more than 50 or 60 boarders and each room ought to be 

single-seated for B. A., B. Sc.. M. A., and M. Sc. students. For intermediate 
and*B. L, students each room may be double- seated. 

There should boa good-sized common room in each hostel, and periodicals and 
journals ought to bo subscribed for by the students themselves. 

(/) One or two freshmen ought to be assigned to every senior student, who would help 
the former in study and with advice. Students should be so assigned that 
occasional help may bo availablo from the senior students of the same hostel. 

There ought to bo soparato hostels for Muhammadan Rtudonts, well- to-do classes, and 
ladies. In the first, religious instruction ought to be allowed on orthodox lines. In the 
second, the charge ought to be higher, but students ought to be given instruction in riding, 
law, surveying, and zamindari management. 

Intho last, domestic economy, personal hygiene, singing, music, etc., should be taught. 
The establishment of a ladies’ hostel has become urgently necessary as the Bethune 
College is unablo to copo with the large number of applications every year. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 


(а) The hostels and attached messes should be of the same category, and they should 

be under the direct control and supervision of the college or the University as the 
case may b". 

(б) Superintendents of hostels should be given more power than they possess at 

present for maintaining effective discipline in the hostels. 

(/) There ought to be tutorial assistance for the boarders in the hostels. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

Students who have passed any degree examination of the University should not be 
allowed to live in hostels or ** attached messes ”. Jt is expected that their university 
training has been sufficient to make them responsible and self-reliant young men. 
They must make their own residential arrangements which might afterwards be reoog* 
Hired by the University* 
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Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

I beg to refer you to my previous answers — particularly to question 17. 

Hostels and attached messes should be directly under the college and the college, of 
course is under the University. The superintendent of the hostel will bo answerable to 
the University for $ny omissi(|a or commission. If it is a Government college he will 
thus have two masters to se>*ve, J?ut that will not operate inharmoniously. 

Ordinarily, the principal of the college should bo the superintendent with an extra 
allowance for this work. He should reside in the hostel compound within view of the 
hostel. In a big college the superintendent vV’fll, of course, have assistants, as he himself 
will not be in a position to supervise the whole of it personally. The assistants may be 
selected from among the professors of the college and they should receive an adequate 
remuneration. All professors, however, may not be suited for the superintendent’s 
duties ; as I have indicated, a superintendent should identify completely with the‘students 
under his care. The principal, therefore, will have to use extreme caution in selecting 
hi3 assistant superintendents. All professors may not have the nooessary taot to cope 
with this work. What discipline may be good for school-boys may not be good for 
college students. The latter should be allowed certain privileges in accordance with their 
age and status. At the same time, these privileges should not bo abused — that they are 
not so abused must be one of the main duties the principal should attend to. 

Sometimes, retired officers of note may be chosen for this post. It is well known that 
some dewans of private, estates and zamindaris are retired officers of mature experience 
— these officers make good dewans or managers, so there is no reason to think why some 
of them should not make good superintendents of hostels. 

All hostels should have non-official visitors — men of note who are specially interested 
in matters educational. They should not only inspect the hostel every month, but should 
invite the students to their homes or meet them in the hostel socially. These meetings 
will help the students to fill in their leisure — but they must not be stiff and formal. Th? 
students must be mado to talk ; the visitors, on these occasions, should treat them as 
friends. Not only the visitors, but the principal and the other professors also should 
take the best chairs in the room — they must forget for the time being that they are prin- 
cipals, professors, or visitors appointed by Government or the University. 

The University inspectors should make periodical inspections. 

The superintendent should sec that the students take good wholesome food — cheap- 
ness should not be the first consideration. The students are young — their appetites are 
good and they must get food of an easily-digestible kind. A rupee or two, even three 
or four rupees, extra a month will not be grudged by their parents or guardians if they 
know that their children or wards are being well fed. 

The servants of the hostels should be paid for by Government or the college 
authorities, and not by the students themselves. 

Two meals a day is the usual rule in this country, but ninety-nine per cent, of the 
student community like something in the morning and in the afternoon after their davs' 
worfc and before their ovening exercises. This ‘ something ’ takes the form of tea 
almost invariably, which is supplemented by bread and butter, chupati , looch% 
poorer, mohanfjhog, etc. The authorities should supply these necessities also. 

There should be morning and evening roll-calls in every hostel — after the morning roll- 
call the students should (unless medically prevented) do dumb bell or Indian club exer* 
cisq ; for this purpose, the superintendent or one of his assistants (or according to the 
sizo of the hostel more than one assistant) should be present at the time to see that this 
is done. This would make the students vigorous and ready for their d- y’s work. The 
monitors of each ward may also supervise this exercise — whoever supervises it, it 
should be gone through religiously every-day. 

Seat rent should be very moderate. The extra money which may be paid for seat 
rent may be utilised for food. 

Swimming is another healthy exercise which is neglected. Every hostel should have 
a swimming hath attached to it. Any money spent on this will be most wisely spent* 
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1 have said that natation should be one of the tests for executive service. India is full 
of rivers, canals, and water channels ; one has not seldom to take recourse to a boat as 
the only mode of conveyance. A swimmer is fearless, whereas a non-swimmer trembles 
not only at the sight of such a mighty river as the Brahmaputra in July and August, but 
at an ordinary canal if he has to cross it by a country boat made of sal wood especially. 
I am not a swimmer myself, and I know the disadvantages of not being able to swim. 
I, therefore, submit respectfully that a swimming bath should be a necessary equipment 
of a woll-regulatod hostel. 

Another necessary item is a hospital in close proximity to the hostel. 

Every hostel should have conveniences for night use in the hostel in a covered 
place. If a student who has, say, a very bad cold with a temperature of 100° or so, and is 
not ill enough to be removed to the hospital, has occasion to answer calls of nature 
at night he has to expose himself to the weather and then go to the water closet. This 
is not helpful for his cold to disappear. I, therefore, suggest that each hostel should be 
so built that in the event of such sicknesses the students may take advantage of such a 
place of convenience at night through a covered way i:i a covered place. This, I think, 
to be one of tlie most necessary wants in a hostel. 

A hostel should be divided into wards, and each ward should not have more than 
fifty inmates. This ward is to have one prefect, and one under-prefect ; that is to say, 
two of the most senior students should look after the discipline, etc., of that ward. 

There' should be single-seated rooms only so that when students study they are not 
disturbed. However well managed a hostel may be, if three or four students live toge- 
ther in one room they are bound to talk — and, if one of them happens to be studying or is 
studiously inclined, he suffers. Tt is not expected that the superintendent will be twenty- 
four hours with the students to see what they are doing, whether they are reading or 
talking. Single seated rooms are, therefore, necessary. Each ward of this size should 
have a place of convenience for the night. 

In order that the students may learn how-to manage a household every student should 
be made, by turns, to go to the bazar for the daily provisions along with the servants. 
The messing arrangements should be made by the students themselves. A mess com- 
mittee should be formed every month to manage the me ssing and one of the committee 
must go with the servants to the bazar. If possible, one at least of these members should 
be a Brahmin in a Hindu hostel so that he may pay surprise* visits to the kitchen to see 
what the cook and his mates are doing. This is necessary. All kitohens in the college 
compound should be made fly-iwoof, and so also the dining-halls. The fly-proofing of a 
kitchen will not cost much — and it is most necessary. The hostel superintendents also 
should have, fly-proof kitchens. The surroundings of a college must be sanitary ; healthy 
from all points of view. Men# sana in corjDore sano should be the guiding principle. 

In a school hostel an elderly matron may be necessary to look after little boys, but 
that will not be practicable in a college hostel. 

The medical superintendent should be a well- qualified doctor who in a large town like 
Calcutta should live near the hostel. He must visit the hostel daily and he should bo 
given an adequate remuneration. In a largo hostel there should be more than one 
medical superintendent. He must supervise’! the dieting arrangements— if necessary, he 
should taste the food and pay surprise visits to the kitchen, having due regard to our 
Indian religious scruples ; he must see to the drainage, etc., of the college, hostel, and 
its compound. He must see that everything round and about the hostel is sanitary. 

The superintendent and the medical superintendent must work in harmony to see 
that sanitary and hygienic methods arc followed in the hostel. If the medical superin- 
tendent is a Government offioer he should be under his department and if he is a private 
practitioner he should be under the governing body of the college, and not solely under 
the principal. 

It would be desirable to have a reading-room attached to the hostel — I always assume 
that the college to which the hostel is attached has a proper reading room or rooms. 
The books contained in this room should be books of travel, history, fiction by recog- 
nised writers, etc. 
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I do not think that the hostel reading-room should obtain text- books. There should 
be suitable arrangements for games (indoor) in the hostel. Outdoor games, of course, 
there must be. A student is supposed to buy his ow n text* books — if he is not able to do 
so he may borrow them from the library attached to the college. 

There should be definite hours for stud}'. 

There should be no tutorial assistance iq the hostel. It is not necessary — if a student 
so desires he may easily wall: over to one of the several assistant superintend mi ts who, 
I am sure, -would help him over his difficulty. 

The hostel or hostels attached to a college should have the capacity to board and lodge 
almost as many students as the college has sec ting arrangements for. That is, if there are 
200 students in a college, the hostel should be also able to accommodate 200 students 
It may be that the majority of students; or all the students, have no other place to live 
in in the college town. No student should be refused admission to a hostel simply because 
there is no room in the hostel. There should be no maximum in this matter. 

Stringent university rules with regard to admissions to schools have told very heavily 
on many a student. A student is driven from pillar to post— both in schools and colleges 
— when he seeks admission. Education should not be denied — the portals of the Temple 
of Education should be open to all. A few people in Assam have started schools (pri- 
vate) but they are like little drops. We could do with more schools. India is a largo 
country; tnere should be plenty of accommodation for us all. 

To ensure proper management, a college having more than 200 students should have 
additional hostels which will exist entirely independently of each other, but will be imder 
the principal. Two hundred students to each hostel — more than 200, additional hostels 
under the college — this should be the rule. The principal will be the head of all the hostels, 
and he will be assisted by his stall and non-official visitors— if there are no non -official 
visitors forthcoming official visitors will most gladly help, T am sure. Above all, let the 
students feel that though they arc in a hostel they are not away from a home. Let them 
have all the home comforts, and those who have no home comforts at home let them feel 
what home comforts are like. The superintendent hv identifying himself with his wards 
should help them to feel that they arc at home. ‘ Sympathy 5 should be the underly- 
ing element in the superintendent’s actions. 

In the hospital or sick-wards first class sanitary arrangements must prevail. 


Bose, B. C. 

I wish to make only the following suggestions : — 

(a) The hostels and ‘ attached messes ’ should be directly controlled by the colleges, 
and through them by the University. 

(h) The superintendent should be given an important and dignified status, enabling 
him to command respect and exert a healthy influence, as his function will 
be to control the students and regulate their mode of life. It would be dcsirabe 
to induce a senior professor, possessing a warm heart and noble character, 
to work also as the superintendent ; the moral effect would be invaluable. 
But he should have good assistants to look to matters of detail concerning 
dinners, obedience to rules, etc. 

( c ) The management should be greatly left to the boarders, but under the effective 
guidance and control of the superintendent. 


Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

Please see my answer to question 5. 

(d) Each student should be supplied with the necessary furniture only, which should 
include a bedstead, a table, a chair, a book-shelf, and a wall peg supplied by 
tb© hostel authorities on a small monthly charge from the student* He should 
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furnish himself with a trunk to keep his clothes and money, and bedding, consisting 
of a mattress, a pillow, four pillow-cases, four bed sheets, a mosquito curtain, and 
a sufficient number of dhotis, shirts, coats, and socks to enable him to put on clean 
clothes at all times. The rooms should be furnished with electric installation 
for lights only, but I would not recommend fans. The arrangement of lights 
should be such as not to injure the eyesight. The dining-rooms should be large, 
well lighted and well- ventilated ; their windows should be protected with fine gauze 
wire or chicks to prevent the access of flies. Whenever possible, all the boarders 
in a hostel should be made to take their breakfast and dinner together at a fixed 
hour, and the practice of taking food in the bed -rooms or in the kitchens or at 
different times should be discountenanced on grounds of cleanliness, conveni- 
ence, discipline, and also to prevent deterioration of food by keeping. 

The kitchen should also be fairly large, well-lighted and well- ventilated and proper 
arrangements should be made for the escape of smoke. This is one great defect 
noticed in most messes in Calcutta. For about an hour in the morning, and 
also in the evening, the boarders suffer acutely from the diffusion of smoke through- 
out the house on account of the defective cook-room arrangements. Wherever 
possible, the cook-room should be on the topmost story of the house and at a 
respectable distance from latrines and urinals. The windows should be guarded 
by wire netting or chicks , and no refuse matter should be allowed to collect in 
the loom even for a short time. It would be convenient if the dining-room were 
situated close to the cook-room. 

A good room, with sufficient accommodation for two sick boarders and two atten- 
dants, at one side of the house should be kept apart as a hospital room for the 
treatment of sick boarders. It should have a separate convenient privy arrange- 
ment, and should be furnished with plain and simple furniture for the conveni- 
ence of the patient and the attendant. This room should never be used by healthy 
boarders. All infectious cases should be removed to hospital, under medical 
advice, as early as possible. Each collegiate hostel should have a medical atten- 
dant who should visit it at least onoe daily. It should be open to the boarders to 
he treated by the medical men of their own choice, provided they are called in 
consultation with the regular medical attendant. 

Each hostel may have its own small library of useful and entertaining books 
and journals, both English and vernacular. Wherever possible, arrangements 
may be made for a common room for meetings of debating clubs, lectures, and 
social gatherings in each hostel. 

( e ) It would depend upon the number of boarders. The superficial area for each boarder 
in the bed-room should not be less than 100 square feet, and there should be 
some open space on all sides of the house. 

(/) It is very desirable that, wherever possible, the students should be provided with 
tutorial assistance, the cost of such instruction to be met by the students them- 
selves. 


Bose, G. G 

My views with regard to the organisation of residential arrangements for 
students will be found summarised in a paragraph of the annual report on the 
Daulatpur College which I was deputed to inspect in 1916. 


Bose, Miss Mrinaljni. 

See my answer to question 17. 

{a) These institutions should be under the control of the University and should he 
inspected from time to time by the controlling agency. 
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Bottomley, J. M. 

Messes and lodgings should be abolished. The maintenance of proper control 
over them by the college is almost impossible, while they are too small communities for the 
civic virtues to thrive in them*. For t^e same reason I ad locate large hostels. To main- 
tain control of a hostel containing, say 200 students, there should be at least three resident 
members of the college staff. 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

The essence of the residential system is th.it the students should live under the 
eyes of, and in close touch with, the teachers, forming, as it were, members of the 
same household. This is possiblo only in dene mi national institutions. The arrange- 
ments for the residence and messing of tho students should be such as they have 
in their homes and should not be in a more costly or fashionable style. Subject to 
the supervision of the teacher the work of management should be left to the students 
as much as possible. The complete success of the residential system would require 
some sort of healthy and productive manual work such as gardening or agriculture. 

{a) Absolute control of these institutions should be left to the colleges concerned. 

(b) The supervision must be done by the principal himself, with the assistance 

of the members of the teaching staff : for purposes of close supervision 
the hostel may be divided into blocks, each being under the cnarge of 
some member of the staff. It is the moral influence of the teacher which 
alone can maintain proper discipline among the students, and superin- 
tendence by one who is not a teacher is positively harmful. 

(c) Control and supervision will be exercised by the teacher and the work of 

management is to be done by the students themselves. 

(d) Provision for treatment of illness is to be made by the college; library 

facilities, etc., may be had from the college itself. The equipment should 
be as plain as possible and, in no case, in a style higher than what the 
student has at home. 

( e ) A block under the charge of a single teacher should not contain more than 

fifty inmates. 

(J) Tutorial assistance may be given by the resident teachers. 


Chakravarti, Ciiintaharan. 

The hostels and ‘ attached messes ’ should be under the direct control of the 
institution concerned. The students of different institutions should not be allowed to 
put up in the same hostel or mess. Tho hostels and messes should bo open to inspeo- 
tion, like the educational institutions to which they belong. The superintendent should 
be wholly responsible for the internal management of the hostel or mess, in accordance 
with the rules framed by the head of the institution, and try to observe, as far as practi- 
cable, the manners and customs of the community to which the boarders belong. 

The dining-room should bo separate from the kitchen, and two or threo small kitchens 
and dining-rooms are preferable to one big kitchen and a large dining -hall. 

Every hostel or mess should have a medical attendant and, if possiblo, a small stock 
of medicines that are often required. A room may be set apart for the sick, for whom the 
superintendent should make special arrangements about diet and nursing. A small 
library should be provided, suitable books being selected by the superintendent. He 
should, with the help of one or two monitors, arrange for the issue and return of books. 

Instead erf one large hostel there should be two or more small hostels. There is no 
harm if these hostels were established near one another in the same compound ; but each 
hostel must have separate kitchen and dining-room arrangements under the manage- 
ittent of a separate resident superintendent. Such arrangements would ensure bettor 
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discipline, and greater cleanliness in the preparation and supply of food. The maxi- 
mum number of boarders in a hostel should be 25. 

(a) Hostels and attached messes are an integral part of the colleges and as such, they 

should be directly under the con* *ol of the principal. Nothing should impait 
his authority over the management and administration of the hostel or hostels 
attached to his college. The University should only prescribe certain general 
rules and interfere a>s little as possible with the principal’s arrangements. 

(b) Subject to the principal’s approval, the superintendent, who stands in the place 

of the guardian of the boarders, should have full power and opportunity to 
supervise, guide, and control them. He should be an aged, experienced, and well- 
paid member of the college staff. The influence of his character and personality 
should be considered at the time of his appointment. No boarder should be 
sent up for any examination unless the principal is satisfied from the superin- 
tendent’s report as to the boarder’s good conduct during his stay in the hostel or 
mess attached to the college. 

(c) The internal management should be in the hands of the superintendent and his 

assistants. He should have absolute control over the menial staff. The latter 
should be paid by the college, and not by the boarders. The principal and 
his staff should visit the hostel or mess every week as a part of their regular 
duties. Their visits should not be merely formal and should give the boarders 
an opportunity to come into closer contact with them. The inspector of messes 
should pay frequent visits and send a copy of his inspection report to the 
principal for his information. 

(d) (i) Iron bedsteads should be used, instead of wooden ones, in the hostels and messes, 

(ii) Rooms should not be more than two-seated as a rule. 

(iii) An isolated room should be specially reserved for the treatment of ilhiess. During 

the prevalence of an epidemic*, e.y., smallpox, the University should provide for 
the treatment of its students in a central nursing home. 

(iv) A small library and a prayer room should bo provided in each hostel. It is desir- 

able that the boarders should have weekly meetings for discussing social 
and literary topics, under the supervision of the superintendent. 

(e) Tho numhor of boarders in the hostel should ordinarily be 40 and 30 for the college 

and school, respectively. 

(/) The provision of tutorial assistance is desirable, if it is possible. It should not 
be made a part of the superintendent’s rogular work in the hostel. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

I have already said that I would compel all students, unless they live with parents 
or very near relations within a reasonable distance, of the college or university 4 depart- 
ment’, to reside in a college or department hostel. 1 would have no 4 attached messes’ 
nor hostels open to students of different colleges. 1 would have some of the teachers of the 
college living in the hostel and sharing its common life. I do not believe in superintend- 
ents unconnected with college work of some sort. At the head of the oollego teachers 
living in tho hostel there should be a, dean, who will have disciplinary powers similar to 
those of the dean of a Cambridge college. The dean will be subordinate to the principal 
or master of the college. The business aspect of the hostel will be managed by a mem- 
ber of the college staff, who may be called bursar, and who will have stewards under him* 

Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

Students not living w ith their parents or bond fide guardians should live in college 
hostels. No other kind of residence should be allowed. 

(a) The University should leave the hostels to be organised and managed by the 
Colleges, which should be given a free hand* 
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(b) it is host not to define rigidly the functions or status of the resident superin- 

tendent. He should be under the principal and accountable to him for the 
good behaviour of the boa ders. His duty will be chiefly to watch over the 
students in his charge and help them in all difficulties. 

(c) The management of the Lost.el should be in the hands of the boarders, who should 

appoint their own commit lees. The superintendent should advise and help. 
The control of the Uni orsity over the hostel should be exercised through 
* the principal only. Hostels should be always open to inspection ; but 
regular* periodical inspections a~e apt to defeat their purpose. 

(d) The hostel should be as little like a barrack and as much like an Indian home as 

possible. 

(e) The best size for hostels is accommodation for 40 students in a separate house 

under a teacher (who should be provided w'th ‘ married ’ quarters). Com- 
fort, not luxury, should be the ideal. 

(/) I think tutorial assistance should be given entirely in hostels outside the fixed 
hours of college work. 


Chatterjee, P. K. 

(a) The present system seems to be satisfactory. Each college should manage its 

own hostels through its superintendents : and the Students’ Residence Committee 
of the Senate should exercise general supervision from time to time. 

(b) and (c) The superintendent should, preferably, be a member of the teaching staff. 

He should be responsible for the good management of the hostel or hostels under 
him ; and he should be given considerable freedom in its management, subject 
to the general supervision of a committee consisting of members of the teaching 
staff, or of the principal. He should have some remuneration for this work. 
The principal, the members of the teaching staff, and those of the Coverning 
Body of the college should, from time to time, inspect these hostels, and report 
to the committee or to the principal. 

(d) and ( e ) The best size for a hostel would be one accommodating either 50 or 
100 students. Each hostel should have one or two kitchens, according to 
its size, and one spacious dining-room. One or two rooms should be set apart 
for inmates who be ill. Proper medical attendance should be provided 

for. In the mofussil, and in towns, where available, there should be recreation 
grounds attached to hostels. 

Special library facilities for hostel students arc desirable, but are likely to entail 
great financial strain on the colleges concerned. 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable, but may not be practicable under the present finan- 
cial condition of most colleges. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

Students who cannot afford to live with parents or guardians should generally reside 
in hostels or 4 attached * messes of their respective colleges. Advanced students, 
however, [*.«., those who belong to colleges of group (B)] may be permitted to live in 
lodgings approved by their own colleges. Each college will have its own hostels and 
‘ attached * messes over which it will exercise strict supervision and control, 

(a) The University should lay down certain rules with a view to securing good 
sanitary conditions in the hostels and * attached * messes and their proper 
supervision by the college authorities. It should also require the college 
authorities to furnish annual reports regarding the conduct of these hostels 
and messes ; but it need not directly interfere with their internal management. 

vol. xn i? 
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(&} The superintendent should be a member of the teaching staff of the college. 
He should be selected for his special power of commanding the respect and 
confidence of the students. He will be responsible for the supervision of health 
and morals, and also for maintenance of discipline among the students placed 
under his care. His influence, therefore, should be moral, rather than coeroive. 
He should aim at the maintenance of discipline by a firm, but conciliatory 
demeanour, rather than by threat of punishment. It must never be forgotten 
by him and the college authorities that one main object of collegiate education 
is to develope among young men an ardent love of civic ^virtues so as to fit 
them to be free citizens of a free commonwealth. 

(c) The hostels will accommodate a much larger number of students than the ‘ at- 

tached * messes. They will, therefore, have to be placed under the control of a 
resident superintendent. But mombers of the teaching staff will not usually 
like to live with the students in the same building unless their privacy is assur- 
ed by the provision of suitable family quarters. Every superintendent will 
have to be assisted by a permanent assistant superintendent, who need not be 
a member of the teaching staff of the college. He should be a man of culture 
and good breeding so that he may be at no disadvantage in his dealings with the 
members o! the hostel. It will he his business to help the superintendent in 
every way in the performanee of his duties, especially in connection with 
routine work. 

Senior students in hostels may, with profit, bo appointed monitors to help the superin- 
tendent in the disciplinary portion of his work. Their services should ho purely honorary 
as, otherwise, they will cease t-o command the confidence of their fellow -boarders and will 
be objects of distrust and suspicion. 

The messing in the hostels should he left entii'ely to the boarders themselves. But 
it will be the duty of the superintendent, as well as of the assistant superintendent, to 
help them with their advice and guidance in these respects. Boarders should be encouraged 
to take their turn in the management of the hosted business. A true corporate spirit 
will thus he developed among the students residing in the hostels. 

(d) Each hostel w ill have its own kitchen and dining room, sufficient to accommodate 

the entire body of its members at one time, mo that on occasion, all of them 
may lake their meals together. Each ho del also should have special provi- 
sion for (he removal of any of its members to a room specially reserved for the 
purpose in case of contagious disease. It should also have its own library 
and a common room, where there would bo newspapers and magazines of all 
sorts. Wherever possible, each hostel should have a playground of it5 own. 
It must also be equipped with a gymnasium. The boarders should be encourag- 
ed to tako an active part in all outdoor sports and games and other kinds 
of physical exercise. 

(e) Hostels, as outlined above, may easily provide accommodation for about a hundred 

and fifty boarders. The superintendent will then be ablo to become personally 
acquainted with all the students placed under his charge. A smaller number 
will not help in tho growth of that corporate spirit which is one of the objects 
of collegiate life to foster among the students ; a larger number will mako 
the hostels too unwieldy. 

The * attached * messes should be conducted on the same lines as the hostels. But, 
as they will generally contain a smaller number of students. tw*o or three of them may be 
placed under the charge of one superintendent. He should, however, be within easy reach 
or all the messes and in frequent and intimate touch with tho members thereof. In no 
ease should more than a hundred and fifty students be placed under the care of one 
superintendent. 

Special hostels and messes should be established for the students of the backward 
classes in Hindu society. It is probable that, except in Calcutta and perhaps also at 
Daoca, there will not be a sufficient number of students of members of such classes in any 

college to warrant the formation of separate messes for them in each college. In 
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that case, several colleges may start common messes for any one of these classes. In 
many centres of learning outside Calcutta there is l ut one college. In these cases, 
separate blocks in the college hostels may be reserved for the use of such classes of stu- 
dents, where they would be able to make specia 1 arrangements for themselves as regards 
messing, but otherwise they w f ould bo under the direct supervision and control of the 
superintendent of the main hostel. 

All the large colleges contain a number of Muhammadan students, for whom, therefore, 
separate hostels should be established providing good accommodation for all of them. 
They should be managed exactly on the same system as in the case of the other college 

hostels. 


Chatterjee, Rai Baliadur Sarat Chandra. 

There should be separate hostels for each collogo. The hostels should each have 
ft superintendent residing and mossing w r ith the inmates. The superintendent should bo 
oithor a teacher in the case of schools and a professor in the case of c olleges. His function 
would be generally to control and supervise the management of hostels, and to look after 
the hygiene, the moral and physical training of the inmates, and to foster and encourage 
fellow feeling and a spirit of comradeship amongst them. 

Tb<‘ hostels should be accommodated in separate buildings to contain not more than 
100 students each ; the inmates should bo divided into two groups of not more than 50, 
each under a superintendent. Each group should be further sub-divided into two or * 
more groups, w ith a servant and cook and sufficient separate accommodation for kitchen, 
dining-room, etc., for each such group. The management should bo left to the students 
themselves, one of whom will, by turn, manage the arrangement for about a week. This 
i , itself will have an educative value. 

The hostels should be located as near to the colleges as possible, and the college libraries 
and laboratories should be made accessible to the students both during the college hours 
and in the mornings and evenings. 

There should be separate arrangements in each collogo hostel for the treatment of 
illness, and in residential colleges there ought to bo a disponsary attached to tho 
i allege, the medicines being supplied tc: tho students at cost price. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

The present residential arrangements for students do not soem to mo to bo per- 
fectly satisfactory. Students from different districts of Bengal are now made to live in 
some big hostels and to partake of tho same food. But this is prejudicial to the health 
ol many students, as there is a conflict of taste among students of different districts. I 
know the instance of a student from the Howrah district who suffered greatly from 
dyspepsia from tho excessive use of pepper corn oil tho part of his muss-mates from 
Eastern Bengal. Again a superintendent who has a large number of students under him 
cannot pay particular individual attention to all tho students. 

In view of these facts, it is desirable to have small ‘ attached messes each consisting 
of twenty students at most, who arc residents of the same district, and who should be 
placed under the personal care of a teacher as their superintendent. The superintendent 
must be an able and upright teacher who can give valuable help to the students in the 
training of the body and the mind. The management of the mess should be left to the 
students themselves so far as its expenses and the selection of food-stuffs for its inmates 
are concerned. As regards the treatment of illness, which is but occasional, it is more 
desirable to leave the matter to tho personal account of the student in question than to 
make the poor students maintain a physician all the year round. Aa for library facilities 
it may suffice to permit the students to make the fullest possible use of tho college library, 
instead of having separate libraries for so many messes. Tutorial assistance, if nocos- 
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sar^, may be given by teachers who act as superintendents of the messes. Every mess 
should afford to the students good opportunities for physical exercise, and should be 
©quipped accordingly. The University should make sure, by means of inspection, that 
messes are so situated and managed as to ensure the moral character and 
physical health of the students. 


Chatter, tee, Suniti Kumar. 

Every college should have attached to itself a few big hostels, as near to each other 
as possible, so that- the hostels and the college might xorm a group. The hostels should be 
big enough to accommodate among themselves all the students of the college. Each 
hostel should have a big quadrangle to serve as a playground, and oach hostel should 
have its own medical arrangements. There should be one mess in each hostel managed 
entirely by students, under the supervision of a resident professor ; but the hostel might 
be divided into sections and, for purposes of discipline, the best senior students in each 
section may be placed in charge. The college should try to foster a sense of esprit de 
corps , as well as of corporate life, among the boarders of a hostel and among the hostels 
themselves. {Students should be encouraged to form libraries, clubs for debates, etc., and 
to organise social functions. By all these a sense of self-help and organised action might 
be engendered. It is essential that there t- hould be no separate hostel arrangements for 
students of the well-to-do classes. 

(a) Those should bo controlled by the University, through the principal, who will 

place some professor in charge. 

(b) The students will manage the hostel or mess by themselves entirely. There will be 

a resident professor, who will maintain discipline and exorcise general super- 
vision. 

(c) Control and inspection should be left to a committee composed of the members 

of the college staff, who will act in accordance with the regulations of the Uni- 
versity. 

( d ) Barring the provision for treatment ol illness, every arrangement (library, mess, 

etc.) should be left to the students themselves. 

(e) Hostels of the size of the Eden Hindu Hostel should be the rule. 

(/) If the obligatory percentage of attendance at lectures, winch is now very high 
(75 per cent ), be reduced, as it should be, tutorial assistance in the hostel 
will be imperatively necessary. But, under the existing system, tutorial 
assistance should be provided if a student desires it, or if the professor finds 
that ho requires it. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

Mosses and lodgings ought to be under bettor control and inspectors ought to be 
appointed by the University for that purpose. I am in favour of a residentiaU uni- 
versity, but I fear that the system which has been so long in force cannot now be 
modified, except by the introduction .of hostels and seminaries. Residential colleges 
in the district towns arc more practicable than m Calcutta. 


Chaudhuri, Biiuban Mohan. 

The hostels and attached messes in the university town should be under the 
direct control of the University and those in the mofussil under the college author- 
ities. The superintendent must be a person who, by his character and education, can 
command respect from the boys under his charge, and he should look after the health 
of the students and their moral and intellectual progress. The hostel should be 
situated in an open space having sufficient space for a playground and a gymnasium 
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The kitchen and the dining-room must be sufficiently spacious. A doctor should be 
specially engaged for the treatment of illness in the lrn&tel and for giving advice about 
sanitary arrangements. There must be a common room in each hostel where the 
students should meet every day at a particular hour to read newspapers and period- 
icals and for free interchange of thought. Tutorial assistance in a hostel may be pos- 
sible if there are two resident superintendents — one to supervise the hostel and the 
other to give some tutorial assistance to the boys. The head of the institution, at 
least, should live in the compound or very close to it. 


Chaudhuri, Hfm Chandra Ray. 

(a) Hostels and mosses should be under the direct control of tho president or the 

piincipal of the institution to which ffiey arc attached. This control should 
be exercised through superintendents chosen by the boarders from among 
their professors and prefects elected by the boarders from among themselves. 
The University should have powers of inspection. 

(b) and (c) The superinter dent should distribute seats, maintain discipline, and 

call the rolls. Ho should not interfere with kitchen and dining-room arrange 
ment-s ; inspectors should be, as a rule, senators, principals, or professors. 

(d) Messing arrangements should be entirely in the hands of tho students. There 

should bo in every hostel or mess one resident medical officer for the troatmont 
of illness. 

Every hostel or mess should be provided with a common room and a library. 

(e) A hostel should not consist of more than 50 boarders. 

(/) No; unless the students desire it. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(а) The hostels and attached messes should bo under tho control and supervision of 

the colleges. The University should ha, e no particular concern with them be- 
yond tho general power of supervision and control which it should continue to 
exercise over the colleges. 

(б) The superintendent should, preferably, bo a tutor or junior professor, and should 

be resident in the hostolormess. He should li 11 the position of guardian of the 
boarders. Ho should watch the moral, intellectual, and physical development 
of the boarders and teach them to bo regular and simple in their habits. 

(c) The premises and sites for the hostels and messes should be selected by the college 
authority. The arrangement for food and establishment should be delegated to 
a committee of the boarders who should make proper arrangements under the 
guidance of tho superintendent. 

• The superintendent should have full control over tho students committed to his 
care. The committee of students, with the superintendent at its head, will make 
the internal arrangements, subject to tho control of the college authority. 

The governing body of the collego should appoint a committee for the supervision 
of the hostels and messes. One or more of the committee should inspect the 

• hostels and mosses as of ten as possible and give suggestions to the superintend- 
ents about the improvement of the institutions, and submit poriodioal reports 
to the governing body. The work of inspection should not be undertaken by 
the University, but the university inspectors should consider the arrangements 
made for the residence of students generally at the time of their inspection. 

(i d ) The superintendent should consider the kitchen and dining arrangements. Neces- 
sary arrangements for physical exercise within the premises is indispensably 
necessary. A qualified medical man should be appointed who will daily visit the 
hostels. A separate room should be set apart for patients. Each college 
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should keep a dispensary which should supply medicine to its students at a 
common rate. Boarders should have tree access to the college library and 
j'ouding-roonis. There should be arrangements for religious instruction as 
far as practicable. 

(c) The best size for a hostel is one which can accommodate sixty boarders. 

[/) It is desirable, but it is not liuancialJy practicable, for the college. The superin- 
tendent should watch the progress ot the boarders and if, in individual eases, he 
thinks tutorial assistance necessary he should advise the guardians accordingly. 


On a Diui u ry, The iioii’ble Babu BrojENdra Klshore Hoy. 

Stuvlonts should, as far as possible, be allowed to live in their homes under natural 
guardians, but where they have to live in boarding-houses or hostols they should always 
live under a residential superintendent, who should be very carefully selected, should, 
preferably, be a teacher oi the institution, and must bo a man full of sympathy and 
patience, with no heterodox leanings. The position of the superintendent should, as 
stated before, be, as far as possible, that of a natural guardian, with almost the same 
rights and responsibilities. The boarding-house and superintendent should also be 
under the general control of the University, or boards of professors, or boards of well- 
selected prominent individuals, who should be invited and requested to undertake such 
duties. 

Whether in big hostels or hoarding-houses, there should be separate cooking arrange- 
ments for a limited number of boys, not more than 20 or being put together. The 
management should rest with the students themselves, under the general supervision 
of the superintendent. The equipment should be simple and inexpensive. 

As lar as possible, boys of different castes should be placed in different messes, with 
separate cooking arrangements. At least, there must be separate dining-rooms for 
different castes. 

Students nearly related to one another should be provided with accommodation in 
the same lodging, and, as far as possible, in the some room, although they may belong 
to different institutions or although one may be a student of a secondary school. 

.Library facilities may be provided in big hostels blit, m doing so, we must not ma.;e 
living in boarding-liousos expensive, for libraries, after ail, very often prove ornamental 
things even in our colleges and schools and arc* at tunes a source of destruction. 

As to tutorial arrangements in boarding-houses this is very necessary, but it is 
equally necessary to make them inexpensive, in most cases, in a poor country like 
ours. I he senior students in messes and boarding-houses should, under proper safe- 
guards, be made to spend, say, an hour’s time daily in holping a junior student or 
some juniors in his, or their, studios. This will tend to generate in seniors affection 
and sympathy for their juniors and a senso of respect in juniors towards their seniors — 
so essential for the natural growth of ideas of discipline and comradeship in corporate 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

My suggestions regarding the organisation of residential arrangements for students 
are already given. Those living with their parents and natural guardians should not be 
disturbed, but those who live in licensed hostels should be under the special care of 
superintendents appointed by the authorities of the respective colleges. The Uni- 
versity should appoint a visitors’ board, consisting of the fellows, with a suitable 
percentage of outsiders, who are men of influence and education, to inspect these 
college hostels. 

Regarding residential colleges, the University should appoint a visitors* board from 
amongst their members, with power to associate with them men of local influence 
md education to inspect frequently those colleges and to see that proper discipline 
is observed. These colleges being their own, in a special sense, the University would be 
ultimately responsible for the good conduct of those students who are tauaht in the 
university colleges. ° 
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The financial aspect of the question , under discussion need not trouble us because 
students will pay for their mess and board and, further, because Government, the 
University, and the college authorities will ha*e to contribute to the funds of these 
bosuels. By suitable economic management and by dispensing with unnecessary 
luxuries I think this system would not be impracticable oven from a financial point 
of view. 


Crohan, Bf?v. Father F. 

The existing university regulations in regard to hostels, etc., are, if kept to, very 
sid isfuotory. 

(6) I would suggest that the resident superintendent should bo a professor or demons- 
trator or tutor of the college who has alreadj^ gained the good-will of the students. 

(e) In this connection 1 would ask leave to quote here a paragraph from my annual 
report of 1917 : — 

“ The hostel for our Indian students at 2,19,11, Lower Circular Road, was formally 
opened this year, and, from the very outset, every seat was filled. The accom- 
modation provided is for GO students only, and wo much regret that the 
University did not see its way to accord us a more substantial share in tho 
grant allotted for hostels, so as to allow of a larger building. The demand in 
our ease far exceeds the supply. St. Xavier's does not enjoy tho advantage 
possessed by the other colleges more centrally placed in the north of Calcutta, 
of having a number of licensed messes in close proximity ; and, as the propor- 
tion of students coming to us from distant localities annually increases, it seems 
reasonable to expect that the one hostel attached to the college should bo such 
as to offer accommodation to a fairly large percentage.” 

This applies to all similar cases. 

(j) As tutorial assistance is already given in the college to all the students, the hostel 
residents could form literary, scientific, and dramatic clubs, under the guidance 
of the college professors. They should also be obliged to sj>eak English. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

Not more than 40 students should be under the care of a single superintendent, 
tho superintendent being provided with family quarters in covered connection with the 
hostel and a study in the hostel building. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 


(a) The University will lay down general principles and colleges will make rules 

according to special conditions. 

(b) A special service may be created by the University for the supervision of the work 

of hostels, and the superintendents of hostels will belong to this service. There 
should be a graded scale of pay and a provision for pension. Each superintend- 
ent should be provided with family quarters in the hostel in his charge. The 
superintendent must be a man of excellent character, having genuine faith in 
the religion he professes, conversant with religious books, and sympathetic in his 
behaviour. IBs rank will be that of a member of the teaching staff. He 
from time to time, will have talks with students on religious topics and the stu- 
dents of each class may have one period set apart on the time table for a short 
discourse on any approved religious book. 
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(c) A- superintendent will have in his charge not more than 50 boarders. The messing 
arrangements in a hostel will be managed by students. Twenty -five students will 
form a messing section. 

* ( d) f (e) and (/). Fifty students should live in one hostel. A hostel should have family 
quarters , for one superintendent, one tutor, one clerk, thirteen four-seated 
rooms (for 50 students), two kitchens, two dining-rooms, two store rooms, one 
library, one sick room, and one common room. 

There should be one attending physician for four such hostels. , 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

I liavo no definite knowledge of the modorn hostel system in Calcutta for college 
boys. It is certainly desirable for hostels attached to schools to have separate kitchen 
and hostel arrangements for different castes, classified as touchables and non-touohables ; 
provision for treatment of illness should bo made by reserving a room or two, with a cer- 
tain number of beds for segregation of serious cases. It is also necessary to keep a suffi- 
cient stock of medicine in the hostol compound or near by in chargo of a competent 
medical authority who should ordinarily be an assistant surgeon. This arrangement 
has worked well in Gauhati, especially as medical aid is given here froe of cost. 

Accommodation should bo so far limited that a boarder may get at least 600 cubic 
feet of air space. 

In a school hostel boys in I ho lower classes do sometimes get a sort of help from boys 
in the higher classes, but it is not enough. Tutorial assistance is certainly needful towards 
the use of a decont library which should be added to each hostel. 

De, Har Mohun. 

(6) The superintendent should bo chosen by vote from among the candidates of the 
staff. When the proper man is got, he should be allowed the maximiim of 
freedom with regard to the management and control of the hostel under him. 
His remuneration ought to be handsome so as to attract a qualified man. 


De, Satisohandra. v 

(a) The existing relations aro good. 

(b) The superintendent should bo a professor or lecturer. 

(c) The existing arrangements are good. 

\d) and (e) Hostels similar to those iu the compound of the Dacca College should be 
constructed. 1 am for small hostels, each accommodating 25 boarders and 
one superintendent, because only in such small hostels can individual attention 
bo paid to boarders. 

(/) This is desirablo, but soems to be financially impracticable, 

Dey, Baroda Frosaud. 

In regard to hostels and “ attached messes — 

(a) They should be under the direct control of the University, and the college author- 

ities should co-opcrate and have immediate charge. 

(b) The superintendent should generally be an elderly professor of the college, and 

his status and functions should be like those of a natural guardian. 

(r) There should be a set of rules regarding the management, control, and inspection 
of hostels. These are matters of detail. 
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(d) Hostels should be properly equipped and should hu-ve all facilities according as 

funds are available. 

(e) A hostel should be a well ventilated, comood ions building. 

(/) It would certainly add to the usefulness of a hostel if tutorial assistance is pro- 
vided, but it means money. 


Dey, N. N. 

This question has been partly answered in my answer to question 17, 

Students of different colleges should be allowed to club together to live in a mess, 
under the control of the principal of one of the colleges, a professor or a tutor of 
such a college being the superintendent. One advantage of this method is that 
village groups may be formed, and another is that brothers or cousins reading in 
different colleges may live undor one roof, forming family groups as it were. 

Big hostels are not at all convenient both for the students and the superintendent, 
and my idea is that sixty ought to be tho limit for one building under one superin- 
tendent- 

The hostels, messes, and attached messes should be under the full control of the 
colleges. 

Tho superintendent should be a man of the status of a profossor of the college, and 
he must have enthusiasm for the work and must be as much a sympathiser and well- 
wisher of the students under his charge as their parents or guardians. He will have 
absolute control over the boys in matters of discipline, and would look after the moral, 
physical, and intellectual welfare of the boys placed under his charge. 

The superintendent ought to be relieved of the duties of detailed management, 
wlroh duties will be placed in charge of the assistant superintendent. 

All other arrangements for the hostel — equipment, kitchen, dining-room, and treat- 
ment of illness — should be amply provided. 

Library facilities and provision for tutorial assistance are the two items which 
cannot be taken in hand at present for financial considerations. 


Dhar, Sasindra Chandra. 


(a) The University should have nothing to do with tho internal management of a 
hostel or an attached moss, which shall be under the exclusive control of the 
principal of the college. 

(1) The superintendent should have powers akin to those of tho principal in matters 
of discipline, and his authority should be final. Class promotion, or tho sending 
up of a candidate for university examination, ought to depend on a good report 
• from the superintendent. The superintendent should be a member of the 
teaching staff of tho college. He should not be a young man, and should be well 
paid. Family quarters should also be provided. All the menials should bo under 
his exclusive control. The superintendent should, preferably, bo an Indian. 

(c) Professors of the college should often visit tho hostel, which should be regarded as 

an integral part of the college. The principal should visit his hostel at least 
once a week. It is desirable that professors of the college should also take an 
active part with the students in games and other things. 

(d) Every hostel should have dining- and kitchen-rooms separated from the main 

building. Ample provision should also be made for games and outdoor exercises. 
There ought to be the nucleus of a small library in every hostel, and there should 
be a segregeybion room for the sick. 

(«) Not more than 50, and not less than 30 ; otherwise, the superintendent cannot 
come into personal touch with every individual student. 
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(!) ’Any tutorial assistance should be a labour of love on the part of the superintendent 
and need not be made a condition of his appointment. 

Considering the financial stringency now, and for some time to come, it would be 
.advisable to utilise any grant from the public funds towards subvention to 
attached mosses. This would be economical. A larger number of students can 
be housed in this manner. The attached messes should, thus, really be hostels, 
with buildings hired for a longterm. Unattached messes are an unmitigated 
nuisance and they should bo abolished forthwith. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The warden of the students should bo an Indian professor who can enter into 
the life of the students. It is always best to give as much self ‘government as possible 
to students. Each hostel should be provided with a hall to serve as a library or a genoral 
mooting-place, a special block for students that are ill, kitchens for different communities, 
etc. 


Duke, W. V. 

Mosses are distinctly dangerous and injurious to the students in respect of study, 
discipline, morals, etc. 

(e) The threo-studont room is not satisfactory. Four students would appoar to be 
the minimum number of students who should reside in one room. 

Durr, Rebati Raman. 


I have already said much about my idea of hostels in answer to other questions. 
Of course, there must always exist a number of hostels and attached messes for a great 
number of our boys who oaimof live with their parents or other suitable guardians, but 
the hostel should never be made to displace the temple of the family. The hostel should 
be a tutorial hall attached to the college, under the control of a man or men who can, 
and do, act as tutors, and the management should bo left to the boys themselves. The 
size should never be too big and about 50 should be the maximum number of students 
in any hostel. Each student will contribute a rupee for tuition, and the existing college 
tutors will be asked to be the hostel superintendents, 30 to 50 students should be under 
the control of one tutor in ono hostel. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

The superintendents of the host-els should be good professors, preferably senior in age j 
so the salary must be made attractive. 

(c) Each hostel should not contain more than three messes, with 20 students in each 

mess. 

(d) Each mess of 20 students should get a kitchen, etc. There should be a reference 

library in the hostel (60 students). Senior students might coach junior students 
gratis or for a small remuneration. 


Fawcus, G. E. 

I have already stated that I think that hostels should be designed for not more 
tha n 60 boarders. The type-plan for a hostel for 50 boarders in this province provides 
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for a main building, which forms three sides of a quadrangle, the front being enclosed 
by a railing. The students sleep and do their work in large dormitories and they 
have also a common room. Behind the main quad angle are two smaller ones, one of 
which contains the kitchens, store-rooms, and a night latrine, while the other contains 
the superintendent’s zanana quarters. Bihari studonts seem to prefer to eat tlieir 
food in the rooms in which it is cookod, so separate dining-rooms are not provided. 
Each hostel has a segregation ward at some distance from it. The superintendent is 
responsible for seeing that the boarders observe the prescribed routine and do not 
leave the hostel at night. •He supervises the arrangements for their food and helps 
them in their work. If he is not the head master, the latter exercises a general 
supervision over his work. This type of hostel appears to be satisfactory. The hostel 
being designed so that it can bo locked up at night cases of breaking bounds are rare, 
while the provision of zanana quarters for the superintendent in connection with the 
hostel not only tends to make the supervision closer, but is popular with the superin- 
tendents and, thus, renders it possible fco obtain good men for the worn. These hostels 
for 50 students, with superintendent’s quarters, ccst about Us. 5)0,000. 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

I do not wish to enter into the details of a schemo ; but it may be said that, ii/any 
kind of residential arrangement, strict discipline of a mechanical type, without the loving 
guidance as that of a parent or a brother, will produce very little good. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

As a hostel-builder, I cannot but feel disappointment on the whole with what I 
have seen of hostels in various Indian university cities. The present industrial and 
bureaucratic forms of society appear to me far too often to infect them with elements 
recalling the defects of the factory, the barrack, and even the prison, and with too 
hftlr , f the respective merits of those production, discipline, and health. I believe, 
mlk,o 1 have so long experimentally found*, that it is through the freedom, the self- 
government, yet the self-discipline, of the students that satisfactory results can alone 
1 ’ - untamed; and I look at those who would establish hostels as “ a means of control ” 
'oid as a measure against “ unrest ”, and who thus cannot but over-regulatc, with 
nion 'han mere distrust. 

(a), (b), (e), (J), ( e ), and (/) Time docs not permit my entering into these many 
points; but, if opportunity arise, I shall be happy to state my experience and 
conclusions (from my home experiences especially) in conversation, or under 
examination, if desired. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 


(a) As regards 4 hostels’, etc., they should be subordinate to the University. 


* * Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

Law hostels should be abolished. The maximum number of boarders in a hostel 
should be between 30 and 40. 

A university service of superintendents of hostels should be instituted, recruitment 
to the service being made chiefly on the basis of personal character. Men of a missionary 
type, self-sacrificing and thoroughly acquainted with the sacrod scriptures of the country 
should be given preference. European missionaries may also be taken if they arc 
thoroughly familiar with the vernaculars. The superintendents will have family 
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Chose, Sir Bash Behary — contd . — Ghosh, Bimal Chandra — Ghosh, Devaprasad — 
Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 


quarters provided for them in the hostels, and they will supplement the secular teaching 
given in the college by moral and religious instruction. They may also provide tutorial 
assistance to the students outside college hours. Government will be expected to liber- 
ally provide funds to make the scheme a success. 

The hostels will be attached to the colleges under the supervision of the University. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

The question of residence is best met by increasing the number of colleges in the 
mofussil and expanding the colleges already there. This will remove the congestion in 
Calcutta colleges and, at the same time, improve the condition of rural areas by arresting 
emigration therefrom. Opening new colleges in Cossipore, Howrah, and Entally, with 
hostels and messes, will also remove the congestion. 

(a) Hostels, messes, and lodgings should be managed by the colleges, but inspected 

by the University. 

(b) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff, assisted by a clerk 

or senior student for every fifty boarders. In a mess or lodgings, however, 
any respectable person — such as a laboratory assistant or a clerk in the college 
office — might do the duties of superintendent. 

(c) The best size for hostels would be 100 — 50 for the intermediate and 50 for the 

B. A. students — but a maximum of 200 may be allowed. 

(d) The kitchen and dining-room arrangements should be looked after by a lady. 

There should bo a reading-room and a small library, and two sick-rooms, with 
the usual fittings, for two patients in each. Every hostel for 100 students 
should have a medical attendant attending daily. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 

The principle of having attached messes and hostels and licensed messes is quite a 
good principle. Some sort of supervision is exercised over the students, and their 
health and comfort are, presumably, better looked after. But the arrangement ought 
to be on a much more extensive scale than at present— in fact, it ought to bo such that 
all the Btudents of each college can be accommodated. And, until either the University 
or the colleges are able to provide this, students ought to be allowed to start messes 
on their own account and permitted to reside in them. 

The main thing that ought to be borne in mind when attached hostels and messes 
are started should be this, that the expenses that the boarders there have to bear are 
not prohibitive. I know from personal experience that seat-rents in mosses started by 
Btudents themselves are sometimes as low as Rs. 3-8, Rs. 3, and even Rs. 2-8 per 
month, while seats of the same typo on the ground floor in college attached messes 
and hostels are all Rs. 5 per month and on top floors not less than Rs. 6. The un- 
mistakable tendency now-a-days has been the gradual raising of rent charges in college 
hostels. In view of the widespread poverty of our people this thing is distinctly 
reprehensible. 

No sort of restrictions ought to be imposed upon graduates; all such restrictions 
as to residence should be confined to under-graduates; for the graduates are sufficiently 
well-advanced in intellect and have developed sufficient sense of responsibility to be 
trusted to look after themselves. 


Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

(a) They are to be, as far as possible^ individual academic messes, the overflow being 
accommodated in cosmopolitan messes, and they are to be all under the University 
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Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur — contd , — Ghosh, Jn.inchandra — Gilchrist, R. N* — 
Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhhsan. 


inspectors of boarding houses* The college authorities should select their own 
superintendents, who are to be appointed by the University, and superintendents 
are to have qualifications in practical sanitation and drill. 

(b) The superintendents are to have a graded service; three special remunerations 

to be founded for good management and sanitation. 

(c) Local control by a resident superintendent and monitors, selected from among 

the students, to help the superintendent ; superintendents to instil ideas of dis- 
cipline; there are to be Saturday afternoon drills by the supeiintendent. Five 
inspections a year, distributed over the working months at interval* of about 
two months, besides special surprise ' isits by the inspectors. 

(d) One table of a half- secretariat pattern, a chair, a table, and a lairp with a topshade, 

to cut off the rays hitting the oyes dhectly. Kitchen and dining-room arrange- 
ments are to be always on the top floor. The cooks and servants who are to be 
appointed must be passed by the doctor as to their health, and they are to be 
well paid. They arc to be trained by the superintendents in observing cleanliness 
and sanitation. A room to be set apart foi live treatment of the sick. Doctors 
appointed for hostels. 

(e) Accommodation for 50 in one administrative block, with one common room. There 

may be several such blocks in one large building. 

(/) Arrangements for regular tutorial assistance impossible for college-going folk. But 
approved tutors may be allowed to such students as specially need them on their 
own account. 


Ghosh, Jnanciiandra. 

1 have the following suggestions to make regarding the residential arrangements for 
students : — 

(l) Hostels should he made small in size, each accommodating about 30 students, 
(ii) For the proper supervision of hostels a special university service of superinten- 
dents should be created. The service should include men of some academical 
distinction, and of high character, who arc prepared to devote their lives to 
the welfare of the students. If they are Europeans they should be mission- 
aries, and should possess a competent knowledge of tho vernaculars, so as 
to be able to converse freely with the students in their mother- tongue. If 
they are Indians they should have sufficient knowledge of either the Hindu 
or the Muslim sacred writings, so as to be able to converse freely with the 
students about tho moral and religious ideals of their race. I do not think 
there will be any difficulty in creating a service composed mainly of Indians — 
Hindus as well as Muslims — inspired by high moral and religious idoas. 


* Gilchrist, R. N« 

I think that a scheme should be evolved placing all residential arrangements in 
charge of colleges, with a central committee in the University, 

(e) I think 40 a reasonable number for each hostel. 

(/) Tutorial assistance should be left entirely to the colleges, 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Ridhubhusan. 


(a) Students not living with their parents, or approved guardians, should be made to 
live in hostels or “ attached messes Each college must have its own hostel or 
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Gohw\mj, Kai Sahib Bidhubhusan — contd . — Goswamy, Habidas. 


attached messes ; and these hostels or messes should be directly under the 
control of their own colleges and indirectly under the control of the University. 

(b) And the hostels or attached messes must bo placed under superintendents who 

should belong to the staff of the respective colleges, should bo experienced, able 
and responsible oifioors who, by their scholarship and force of character, can com- 
mand the respect of the students p^ed under their care. The duty of these 
superintendents will bo to look after tho moral and physical well-being of the 
students, to enforce discipline, and to create a veil-regulated habit of study 
among the students, and to see that a sober, simple,, and honest mode of 
living prevails among the boarders. 

In order that they may be able to enforce discipline they should bo empowered 
to impose fines upon, to rusticate, or to expel refractory students according to 
the nature of their offence. 

(c) In order that the superintendents of hostels may effectively supervise, control, and 

manage the hostels in their charge they should be assisted in their work by a 
graduate of some years’ standing in each hostel. 

(d) In a hostel there should be arrangements for providing each boarder with a bed* 

a small table or desk, a chair or sitting stool, a book-shelf, and a rack for clothes. 
There should In; arrangements for light also. A kitchen, with a dining-room 
outside the hostel buildings, must be provided for each hostel, with quarters for 
the s' rvantx. Social rules and customs must be observed in messing. Tho 
management of dining arrangements will be looked after by the boarders them- 
selves, who will have to submit monthly accounts to the superintendents. Medi- 
cal help should bo given gratis. There .should he a sick-room and a segrega- 
tion ward for infectious or contagious diseases in each hostel. The boarders 
will have a common room equipped with a small, but useful, library. 

(e) A hosted should not be very large. It should be commodious enough to accom- 

modate 40 or 50 students. To put together a large number of students in a 
hostel interferes with effective supervision and control. It is not possible for 
a superintendent, be his abilities ever so great, to know fully the doings, and 
watch the movements, of a very large number of youths placed under his care. 

(f) It is. no doubt, desirable that tutorial assistance is provided for the boarders of a 

hostel ; but then*, are difficulties in the way, for it is not possible for the super- 
intendent of a hostel to render tutorial assistance to each and every boarder of 
the hostel in every subject of his study. To do this tho services of many compe- 
tent persons will bo required, which means considerable expense. 


Goswamy, ITariuas. 

(a) Hostels should be so organised as to become integral parts of the college, not de- 

tached institutions between which and the college there is no connection, save 
and except that the lodgers all or mostly, belong to the same college and that, in 
most cases, an assistant of the college, not a professor, lives a life of isolation in 
the same premise*. The hostel and the college together should be tho college, 
a common life throbbing under them. 

(b) The superintendent should invariably be a highly inspected professor who can 

enter into the life of the students, share their joys and sorrows, and, 
preferably, their sports, help them in their studies, and imbue them with bis own 
spirit, thus insensibly moulding their character and shaping their lives. 

He should bo the head of this family , directing the activities of the different mem- 
bers in their important concerns, yet leaving them a large measure of freedott, 
and leading them to promote the individual and social good. It is preferable 
tha t as many professors as possible should live with them. 
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Goswamy, Hakidas — contcl . — Gray, Dr. J. Henry — Guha. Jatindra Chandra. 


(c) The management should be in the hands of a students’ committee, or a committee 

of ©looted prefects, with the superintendent, as their president, having the supreme 
right of interfering to avert a serious wrong. 

There should be frequent visits by other professors and the principal in the 
course of which they should lay aside the reserve and aloofness to some 
extent inseparable from lecture rooms and should er ter into the interests and 
activities of the students. 

(d) There should be a common dining-room, a common room with a small library of 

well- chosen books, and a sick-room under the supervision of a qualified whole- 
time or part-time medical officer. 

(e) Fifty is the best size for a hostel. 

(/) Tutorial assistance should be provided. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

{ b) The superintendent must bo a man of sufficient power and standing in tho 
community to command respect, and not be someone placed in the position 
to enable him to gain additional remuneration. 

(r) Present arrangements are adequate if carried out. 

(d) There should be some proper accommodation for sick students either in tho hostel 

or, perhaps, in a special hospital built for this purpose or, perhaps, by the 
reservation of a ward in the Medical College Hospital for students only. Proper 
medical supervision must, of course, be provided for. 

(e) A small unit of, say 40, so that adequate supervision may be possible, but this ideal 

is practically impossible in Calcutta because of 11 k* cost of construction and Land. 
Supervision might, however, be worked out on the small-group plan. 

(/) This should be worked out. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

The present constitution and management of the hostels and the attached mosses 
are not quite satisfactory. The mosses are not generally placed under such superintend- 
ents as can exercise any real control over tho boarders, and are not always located in 
healthy quarters and surroundings. The hostels are generally too big, and their unwieldy 
size is hardly conducive to the growth of corporate life in them, which is claimed to be 
one of the chief advantages of hostel life for students. The number of bo irders is so 
large that they do not get sufficient opportunities of becoming intimately known to one 
another ; and these heterogeneous units instead of being knit together into a homogeneous 
whole, form small coteries through natural affinities, which are constantly at feud with 
one another. The superintendent also cannot come into personal touch with all of them ; 
and, as a result of this, the boarders are very much loft to themselves and free to drift 
into evil courses. The hostels, therefore, should be small enough to bo manageable, and 
should not contain more than 30 or 40 members each at the most. Each hostel should 
have the superintendent’s quarters attached to it, and all the hostels belonging to a college 
should be located in the same place and stand round a quadrangle which should contain 
a common half and a library for the use of them all. To provide tutorial assistance to 
the boarders a body of tutors may be appointed from the college staff, who should be 
remunerated mainly by the boarders themselves. There should be separate hostel accom- 
modation for the depressed classes, where the number of bo urders belonging to these is 
likely to be large. For the treatment of illness there should be a common hospital for all 
the hostels. Where it is not possible to provide hostel accommodation sufficient to meet 
the needs of a college, messes may be formed in suitable quarters and placed under the 
general supervision of a college proctor, who should go round and frequently visit them, 
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Gcha, Rajanikanta. 


Guha, Kajanikanta. 

I would offer some general remarks on hostels. We are now building big hostels 
for our colleges. They have advantages, as well as disadvantages. I shall point out 
some of the latter : — 

(i) Big college hostels are much more costly than messes ; and most of our students 

are veiy poor. 

(ii) It is extremely difficult to secure the satisfactory management of a big hostel, 

especially in the matter of food ; the cooking in it is seldom well done. 

(iji) When epidemic diseases break out in a big hostel the panic and the dislocation 
of academic vvork caused thereby are far greater than in small hostels or messes, 
(iv) Lastly, the moral danger also should not be overlooked. When three or four 
hundred young men are brought together it is not unlikely that one or two black 
sheep will lurk among them ; and these may be powerful enough to vitiate the 
whole atmosphere. The evil effects in that case will be simply incalculable. 
There is such a thing as the influence of numbers ; and it may not be always 
wholesome. 

I would, therefore, recommend that hostels should not be, as a rule, larger than what is 
necessary for the accommodation of fifty students, and that this is the maximum num- 
ber that should lodge and board together. From my experience of messes in Calcutta 
in my college days 1 would rather cut down the number to thirty. It would have been 
better if, with a view to this, our college hostels had been built in blocks ; but, even now, 
the messing may be split up into several sections, 

Students should be allowed, as hitherto, to live in messes and lodgings under proper 
supervision, and trained to manage their own affairs. 

Too much emphasis should not be laid on the residential system. The German uni- 
versities are not residential, and yet they have become potent, factors in the national 
uplift ; and one of them, the University of Berlin, stands to-day at tW'&Tpiof the univers- 
ities of the world. The idea of eon verting our colleges entirely into residential institu- 
tions should ho discouraged ; for what is indigenous at Oxford or Cambridge is an exotic 
in Bengal. Here, it is bound to labour under various disadvantages which will interfere 
with its life and vigour. My views oil this topic were set forth in an article named 
Residential Colleges in India which I contributed to the Modern Revieuj for March, 1907. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from it : — 


“ Evidently, the idea seems to be gaining ground in certain quarters that because 
residential colleges play a most important part in the education of the youth 
of England in the great centres of light and culture like Oxford and Cambridge, 
therefore, they must be equally successful in India. Residential colleges have, 
undoubtedly, their usefulness everywhere and, unless scandalously ill-managed, 
they cannot bo dead failures in any part of India. But it is welL to note 
their limitations under the peculiar and exceptional circumstances of this 
country ; for, do what we may, limitations of a serious nature and drawbacks 
not altogether to be disregarded, they must have, for the very plain reason 
that the conditions that crown with success the career of a residential college 
at Oxford or Cambridge are different in many vital respects from those that 
obtain in this country. 

M The four principal elements that go to build up the corporate life of an under-gradu- 
ate in one of the great seats of learning in England are the playground, the 
dining hall, the chapel, and the club. Of these four, the first alone can be 
utilised in full in the formation of the character of an under-graduate In an 
Indian college. Its value in the education of a young man, the citizen of the 
future, cannot be overrated. It is hardly necessary to refer to the celebrated 
saying of the Duke of Wellington to the effect that half the battles of England 
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were won on the playgrounds of public schools. Till reoently, Indian youths, 
especially the talented section of them, did not take kindly to outdoor sports 
and games ; but a change is now clearly discernible everywhere, and some few 
colleges have made it compulsory for, their pupils to pay greater and closer 
• attention to the training of the body than they had hitherto done. The t i me 
may, or may not, havo come when a systematic course of physical culture 
should be made compulsory, for every aspirant to the hall-mark of the Uni* 
versify; but one tact is undisputed ; it is, that the playground is a most 
powerful factor in moulding the character of a student, arid that, for this 
latter purpose, a residential college may take advantage of it to a 1 far larger 
extent than a college that is not residential.** 

But a residential college in India, unless it be strictly denominational, cannot have a 
common dining-hall for all its pupils — and the dining-hall ie not a negligible faotor in 
university education in England. ‘‘ The under-graduates, ** says the late lamented Dr^ 
Batthianadhan in his Four Years in an English University , “ dine together in the oollege- 
kalE * • « It is, indeed, an interesting sight which these college- halls present— 

crowded with young* under-graduates, all in their black gowns, the whole place filled 

with bustle, talking, angklaughtei Many a joke goes round the table and . 

rqany a discussion on politics and other topics of general interest is held Unfortunately, 
in India, in more than half a century, English education has touched only the outer fringe 
of society, and the result is that the caste rules are, to all purposes, as rigid to-day as they 
were in the days of the famous controversy between the Orientalists and the Anglicists. 

In the hostels attached to our colleges these rules have been relaxed only so far that 
young men belonging to the three higher castes — and what we say is limited to Bengal — 
do not object to dine in the same room ; but the time seems to be yet far off when in a 
mixed college of Hindu and Muhammadan youths it will be possible to have one common 
dinmg-hall. 

The most noticeable feature of a residential college in Oxford and Cambridge la tlm 
chapel. To quote again the words of l)r. Satthianadhan : — “ We must look upon the uni* 
versifies of Oxford and Cambridge as having a spiritual power in the kingdom, in order to 
realise the subtle influences at work, insensibly moulding the young men, who, in their 
afterlives, play the most important part in every sphere of English activity. . . , , 

Regular refigiomy|erviceaiorai a necessary part of the corporate life of all existing colleges.** 

W late we are/|^ring||A|Ch aboi^Jhe utter absence of any religious training in Indian 
JftWqls and colleges ; JbuiPwe do nil know that anybody has suggested how it is possible 
to impart religious instruction in a nob -denominational institution, much less how its 
pupils, professing as they do different faiths, and holding a variety of creeds and dogmas 
witnih the same faith, can have a common spiritual exercise. We have seen in the ( 
Central Hindu College at Benares provision made for the purpose of enabling its pupils 
to perform their pujahs ; but it is, as its very name indicates, a denominational college ; 
and, even here, the programme of spiritual culture that has been adopted cannot exert 
the same influence on the lives of its alumni as a chapel does in a residential college at , 
Cambridge. For, we should always remember that while Christian worship is congre* ;• 
gational, and has, therefore, in all ages deeply influenced the corporate life of the WOT* 
shippers, Hindu worship is essentially individualistic. 

Every English college has a club attached to it, as most Indian colleges have, though 
these latter do not often display a superabundance of life and vigour ; in fact, in comparison 
With their European prototypes, they may be regarded as being constantly in a moribund * 
, condition. Be that as it may, there can be no two opinions on the valuable work that is 
done by the college and university clubs in fashioning the life and destiny of an English , 
under-graduate. Who has not heard of the Oxford Union and the Cambridge Union, 

/"« M of the. intellectual feats acliieved in them by rising young men like Macaulay him} 
Gladstone and a host of others too numerous to be named ? That the club can play eSk v 
equally important part in this country is admitted on all hands. But, does the club in ft # 
college, especially in a Government college, in India, mean the same thing as the club ' 
% fen English college ? Then, in Oxford and Cambridge, young Enghs|M||n discuss with 
rloif'd ^ freedom and boldness all manner of topics^ social, political, aiillitmiy, a»4 ^ 

Vat* xu * - ’ ’ 
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GtJHA, Rajanikakta— con^.— Guedon, the Hon'ble Lt.-Col. P. 



debates on political subjects, according to the testimony of those who have participated in 
them, are usually the most interesting. Will the Government of India, or for the matter 
of that the Government of Western and Eastern Bengal, permit the free discussion of 
I>olitical topics in the colleges under their immediate control ? We do not mean to con- 
tend that a young, inexperienced i nder-graduate should he forthwith turned into a full- 
fledged politician. But what we do maintain is that the interdiction" of any branch of 
Inquiry in the education of a young man cannot but stunt and dwarf his whole mind. 
There can be no partition of the soul with impunity. Bar the avenue of knowledge in one 
jf lfr &tmn , and it will exercise a depressing and paralysing influence on the mind, even in 
those directions which were left open. As in the domain of politics* so in the domain of 
knowledge: the intellectual slave is not less incapable of solid original work than the 
political slave of achieving all -round national greatness. 


Curdon, The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. P. R. T. 

Extract from letter No. 520-G.. dated Gauhati the 14th September , 79 16, to the Second 
Secretary to the Honble the Chief Commissioner of Assam . 

Will you please refer to an article which appeared in the Assam Bilasini in its issue 
of the 22nd of June, 1916, on the subject of hostels for Assamese students in Calcutta? Re- 
cently, whilst staying in Calcutta, 1 made some personal enquiries, visiting the Hardinge 
hostel, 1 he mess for Assamese students in Amherst Street and the M. L. Jubilee hostel 
for Muhammadans — this hostel, I think, is in Mirzapore Street. The accommodation in 
the Hardinge hostel is, no doubt, good, but that in the Amherst Street hostel and the 
M. L. Jubilee hostel for Muhammadans 1 think rather inferior, especially in the latter. 
One point which struck me was that in both the Amherst Street and the M. L, Jubilee 
hostels there did not seem to be any really responsible superintendent in charge. I had 
no time to visit other hostels, but I gather from a list «»f hostels which was supplied to me 
by Srijut Nabin Chandra Bardaloi that there arc quite a number situated in different 
parts of Calcutta, some of wiiich are under no proper form of supervision. I do nottefer, 
of course, to the hostel of the Oxford Mission, nor to that of the C. M. S. Mission, m.r to 
that of the Scottish Churches. Nor is it clear that an inspector from the University 
exercises supervision. The matter of supervision seems to ^important one, also the 
question of adequate accommodation. There me now, according to the list, 73 Assam^e 
students studying for different examinations in Calcutta, and it would seem to be, there- 
fore, a matter for consideration whether the students could not be accommodated in on© or 
more houses, the houses to be provided by Government. Should there be no Government 
buildings available which could bo used as hostels might I suggest the advisability of 
Government hiring houses for the purpose ? A superintendent or superintendents (if 
It is decided to have a separate hostel for Muhammadans) will be necessary, and the 
pay of the superintendents will have to bo met by Government. It will bo part of the 
arrangement that the students should pay seat-rent or fees in order that a portion, at 
least, of the expenses incurred by Government might be recouped. 

Some Assamese gentlemen whom I have consulted recently, e.g., the Hon’ble Mr." 
T. R. Phukan, the Hon’ble Rai Ghansyam Barua Bahadur, the Hon’ble Rai Sahib 
Phanidhar Chaliha, and Srijut Nabin Chandra Bardaloi, are of opinion that it is desirable 
that something should be done to safeguard the Assamese students who are in Calcutta. 
It may, of course, be argued tlmt, if the Cotton College and the Murarichand College are 
affiliated with the Calcutta University in all the required subjects, it will not be necessary 
for students of this province to resort to Calcutta at all for purposes of study ; but the 
Cotton College has not been affiliated in all the subjects, nor has the Muraric han d College, 
and, until such affiliation takes place, students from Assam presumably, will continue & 
resort to Calcutta. Again, even when the desired consummation has taken place, L&J 
affiliation in all-required subjects, it is possible that some Assamese students may prefer , 
to study in Calcutta. I think myself that it is necessary to meet the demand for hostel 
%cs50|nmodation in Calcutta, - . 1 



Haldab, UmeI Ohakdra— Haq, * 3£han* Sahib Maulvi Ka zi Zahiral — Harley, 
1 * , * A. H. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra : 

The so-called attached a?id licensed messes shou’d be abolished. * * 

(a) The hostels should be subject to periodical inspection by university inspectors 

Of hostels who should be medical experts. s> t 

The college authorities should be primarily responsible for the good management 
of the hostels. 

(b) The superintendent, who should be a member of the instructive staff, must look 

after the physical, intellectual, and ranted welfare of the boarders and should also 
* see that proper dietary arrangements are made. 

(c) I he boarders should be allowed a certain amount of freedom consistent with dis- 

cipline. As the superintendent is solely responsible for the proper management 
of the hostel he should be empowered to appoint monitors from amongst its in- 
mates. 

{4) There should be a store room, a kitchen, a dining-room, servants’ quarters, a common „ 
room, a library, and a dispensary, in charge of a duly qualified medical officer, 
and also a segregation room for infectious cases. 

(«) Small hostels, accommodating 30 boarders at most, allowing GO squaro feet of space 
for each are preferable. 

(/) This is highly desirable. 

Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 

The residential arrangement for students at present existing is only nominal : 
it is an arrangement for the housing of students only. There is no corporate life, no 
tutorial assistance, either in hostels or messes. The posts of superintendents <U& 
almost a sinecure. They have hardly any other duty than calling the rolls and remain- 
ing in their quarters after a certain hour of the night. 


Harley, A. H. * 

(a)*The hostel should be directly under the supervision of the principal of the 
college, and the superintendents should be appointed on his nomination by the 
governing body of a private college or by the director in a Government collegia* 
The University’s interest in the hostel would bo represented by the University 
inspector of hostels and messes and, possibly, by a member appointed by the 
University to tho Visiting Committee of the hostel. / J, 

(&) (i) The superintendent would be responsible, under the general supervision of " 
the principal, for the administration of the hostel. He would make thegdmfs- 
sions, impose punishments, grant leave from the hostel at his own discretion* 

* and make special supervision of the kitchen and out houses and sanitary 
arrangements. He would bring any grave case to the notice of the principal; ] 
in whose hands would be the power of expulsion for serious misdemeanour* X' 
(#) As regards messes it is desirable that, however small, they should not bo 
X • placed under the control of a senior member of the mess, but that they 
X should be in charge of a member of the teaching staff of tho instituting to 
which the mess is attached, or of another academical institution, he 
should reside on the premises. * ' v'< 

(iii) For the supervision of messes there should be a mess committee, appointed 
. by the University, to inspect them, in conjunction with the University 
. inspector of messes and hostels. 

The superintendents should be resident in the hostel and should be accessible 
X to the boarders at all reasonable hours. They should make frequent in s pections 

■ - • * , q£ • '■ 




Harley, A. H.—contd. 


of the living rooms, and make the close personal acquaintance of every boarder. 
The superintendent should be a member of the Visiting Committee, which 
should comprise about six of the prominent members of the community, whose 
- duties should be of an advisory nature in the administration of the hostel. 

In both Madrasnah hostels the boarders cater for themselves and, in view of the 
, R : consensus of opinion on their part b ring favourable to the existing arrangement, 

it was decided not to interfere with it. The alternatives are the messing 
arrangements to bo in tho hands of the authorities and a fixed rate charged from 
all, and the messing to be placed in the hands of an outside contractor, an 
arrangement which the Muhammadan students of the Canning College, 
Lucknow, have adoptt d ^ 

In our hostels, however, the boarders mainly object that they can secure cheaper 
messing arrangements than the authorities of the hostels. Provided the super- 
intendent is satisfied with tho conditions in which they eat, and that the quality 
of food is wholesome, I do not consider that tho present arrangement need 
be changed. 

(d) (i) In a Muhammadan hostel it is necessary that a prayer-room should be provided. 

Inasmuch as there is no provision for religious instruction in schools and 
colleges there is a strong body of opinion in favour of insisting that all 
Muhammadan students in residence should observe together one of the five 
prayer times obligatory on Muslims. It is not essential that an elaborate 
prayer- room should be constructed, but an extensive covered place should 
be reserved for tho purpose. 

(ii) So long as the messing arrangements are left to the boarders themselves it 
is sufficient to provide in the kitchen two fireplaces for each mess of * twenty 
to thirty boarders and stores accommodation. Dining, (ommon, a»d living 
rooms require only the provision of tho bare necessities. As the boarders 
make their own messing arrangements it is advisable they should have the 
management of the arrangements iu the dining-room and kitchen, under, o £ 
course the supervision of the superintendent. 

As it is usually difficult to obtain admission for boarders in to the hospital and*, 
as cases have occasionally to be kept under observation, it is necessary to h&vtu 
separate accommodation for sick cases. Usually, the friends of tWAfcv 
boarder are anxious to attond and help, but it is essential that a^ no^S 
servant should be in attendance. #0 

The servants provided by the authorities in hostels for all purposes, except those 
connected with cooking and messing should be : — per fifty students, three and 
a half farr ashes, one-half sick-room attendant, and two Bweepers ; and, for fifty 
to two hundred students one ehaprasi. 

The boarders should provide at their own expense for the common room, daily 
papers and journals approved by the authorities. For this purposet a charge 
of one rupee per annum might be made. Books could be supplied from the 
college library. 

(e) The recommendation of the recent, Presidency College Committee appointed by 

Government commends itself as the most satisfactory, viz., that not exceeding 
fifty boarders should be assigned to one superintendent. It seems desirable tint 
the boarders should be accommodated in blocks, fifty to a block, and, as far m 
possible, of the same college year. * . * 

For schools the dormitory and study-room system is better than a system of fourv 
seated rooms which serve as living and study-rooms. *' '</'■> 

(/) It is desirable that the superintendents should prove as helpful as possible to the 
boarders in their charge and that they should encourage visits of members of the 
teaching staff , but tutorial assistance in hostel or in mess should not be insisted 
upon. The student has enough tutorial aid by day and required time f m 
preparation and quiet reading. # f ^ 



Hazra, Jogbndaa Nath— Holland, Rev. W. E, S. 


Hazra, Joqendra Nath. 1 

Students who do not live with their natural guardians, or who do not depend upon . 
charity or private tuition should be induced to join a hostel. 

Students sometimes find it less expensive to board with i n unrelated guardian, or i M 
a private mess. But this shojdd not be allowed except under very speoial circumstances/ 
To induce a large number of students to join a hostel no rent should ‘ be charged. If 
this be ndt feasible, the seat rent should be as light' as possible. Where a hostel or 
hostels cannot accommodate all the studer/a who oome to join, attached messes < 
should be allowed. -• . 

. (a) Collegiate hostels and attached messes should be licersed by the University and * 
inspected annually by the inspector of colleges, the principal of a oollege \ 
should have complete control ovor its management. 

Each college should make rules for its own residential arrangements and for* 
the enforcement of hostel discipline, subject to the general rules made by the 
University. 

(6) The superintendent of a hostel should bo a member of the staff and must reside 
in the hostel. To secure a better class of superintendents they must have 
family quarters in the hostel compound. It is better to select one who. has got 
light work in the college. The superintendent should be given an allowance in 
consideration of the number of boarders and his salary in the college. If he ig 
allowed family quarters that fact should be taken into account in fixing the 
r allowance. If the number of boarders be large there should be an assistant 
superintendent a* there should be prefects to watch over a numbor of boardere, 

(c) Students should manage their own messing. For this there should bo a mess 
committee, appointed by theboardors, and two of its members appointed evejff 
month td supervise the purchase, cooking and serving of food. In this they may 
bo^ilfbtmd necessary, helped by a messing clerk, who should keep accounts. 

/superintendents should supervise students’ health, study and the kitchen 
arrangements and should be held responsible for the discipline of the hostel. 
The hostel should be inspected rogularly by the principal and other visitors ap- 
* pointed for the purpose. ' 

{d) turaiture, such as bedsteads, tables, stools, and chairs should be provided for 
students. The dining-hall and the kitchen should be sufficiently large for all the 
boarders and the space round them should be scrupulously clean! 

There should be an infirmary for sick boarders at a sufficient distance from the ^ 
main building of the hostel. A boarder, when ill may be taken to it. 

There should also bo provision for adequate medical attendance. 

There should be a common room attached to each hostel, with a modest collection 
of books. Boarders should be encouraged to meet together at intervals in the 
common room and hold discussions on current topics. 

(e) *A hostel should not bo unduly large. One hostel for 50 boarders is the best arrange* 
ment. But, where this is not feasible, a hostel should be divided into wards, with' ^ 
separate kitchens and separate sanitary conveniences. 1 , , 

(/) It is desirable to provide suitable tutorial assistance. This will, no doubt, make 
. hostel life more attractive. 

^Hostels should be so regulated that boarders may derive most of the advantages 
of reading in a residential college, 

Holland, Rev. W. E. 8. 

(a) The careful inspection of hostels should be part of the duty of university inspeo* 

K tors when visiting colleges. All hostels should be under the direct supervision 
, , of member of the college staff. * * # v 



Holland, Bev. W. E. S. — contd . — Holmes, Bev. W. H. Q. 


(6) The warden should reside in the hostel or in an attached house. He should visit 
the students in their rooms in the evening. He should visit and see to the proper 
care of all sick. He should deal with ail applications for leave, other than absence 
for the whole night. He should be in charge of the discipline concerned With 
roll-calls and the rest. He should be the friend and guide of all his students. 

(c) Prefects responsible to the warden should be used as widely as possible in the 

management and responsibilities ot hostel discipline. Prefects will have much 
more real and oilcctive authority if they have been elected by the students them- 
selves. Only, election will lead to disaster unless the greatest pain is taken to 
bring homo to the students the seriousness of the responsibility with whioh they 
are being entrusted. 

(d) Our experience m Calcutta has shown that Hindus of all castes can dine in a common 

hail. Another dining-hall will be enough for Christians, Muhammadans, Buddhists, 
Brahmos, and less strict Hindus. Eacli of these two halls must have its own 
kitchen. The students are best left to manage their own mess. A sick-room, 
with lavatory attached, is needed in each hostel. Also a comfortable common 
room, well supplied with magazines and games. College libraries should bo ac- 
cessible. 

(e) fc>ee my answer to question 18. 

(/) The tutorial system, thougn feasible m a non- residential college, is, obviously, yet 
moro easy in a residential college. 

Apart irom return lor outlay on buildings and supervision, a Its. 3-fee will cover 
all expenses in the way ot sorvauts, repairs, light, and water. 


Holmes, iiev. W. li, (x. 


Mosses and lodgings should bo abolished. 1 am using the word “ mess ” as signi- 
fying a body of students who jointly rent a house, oi p.ut ot a house, on their own rt^pon- 
sibihty and make arrangements themselves for food ami service. The time and anxiety 1 : 
occupied in the management of servants and food adds to the already moro than suffi- 
cient burden of the students. The nomination of a senior student, or a graduate, as 
“ superintendent ” ot the mess in no way lessens the objection to the me§f system for 
ho has neither the time, nor the authority, really to 4 superintend 

(a) There ought to be no distiiftftion between a k hostel ’ and an ‘attached mess* 
in other words, attached messes ought to he organised, managed, and 
supervised in the same way as hostels. 


Hostels should be college hostels normal] v, and should be entirely under the oontrol 
and management ol the college authorities. Coder the circumstances, however, of 
the University ot Calcutta, m whiffii the hostel system was begun by private, non- 
collogiate, and non-university effort, non collegiate hostels should bo permitted, 
if approved and licensed by the University. 


(b) He must be a person of real standing and must have lull charge ol the discipline of 
the hostel. The only appeal from his authority should be in really grave matter*, > 
such as the case of expulsion from the hostel, when tho appeal should be to the 
principal of tho college. 

{<■') Once have really efficient superintendents of standing and authority and question* 
oi methods of management and control answer themselves. As regards inspection, 
in the ease oi college hostels, the principal ol the college ought to be trusted to so* 
that his hostels are being properly managed, and no university inspection should' 
be ueoessaiy. in the ease oi hostels provided by private and non- collegiate f» n- 
torpnse, such as those of the Oxford University Mission or Young Men’s Christian 
ad, Ut ^b° ^^^^ity might be responsible for whatever inspection I* 



i Holmes* Rex. W. H. G. — eon^.-— Hunter, M. 


(«#) One kitchen ; two dining rooms : a room isolated and suitable for sick cases ; and 
a small library (the main library should be in the college). The students normally 
should live in small rooms each adapted for one occupant only. * , 

In this hostel one dining-room suffices, and the superintendent and students (Hindu 
and Christian) all dine together in Indian style. 

(e) Hostels should not have more than 40 students. 

(/) It is most desirable that the superintendent of the hostel and b’S assistant (if he 
have one) dhould be on the staff of the college and should assist tutorially the ' 
students of the hostel. f 


-During the last few years Government han given large financial aid 1/ the building of hostels 
and supply of suitable houses in Calcutta. They have uot, however, given sufficient attention to the much 
graver and more pressing need, namely, the provision of efficient superintendents of adequate standing to 
supervise the hostels, etc. Merely t-o erect a building and put students in it is comparatively useless. It 
is essential that the control and management should be of a much higher kind than that which has obtained 
in many of the houses provided. Indians are very greatly Influenced by personality, so much so that; a 
hostel managed by a real personality whom they reverence soon begins to be known not by its official name, 
but by the name of Its head. This consideration of the oasential need of headB of hostels of standing enough* 
to command reverence and obedience has been largely lost sight of. A well- constructed hostel may bo dangerous 
morally and politically. 


Hunter, M. 

Hostels should be arranged in separate buildings or houses each containing not more 
than 80 students ; probably 50 would be an ideal number for a hostel ; but the question 
of cost then becomes very serious and, in many cases, prohibitive. Each hostel should ha 
provided either with single rooms, not less than 12 feet by 10 foot, the longer side opening 
on to a verandah or to the outer air, so as to secure good ventilation, or there should be 
rooms at least 24 feet by 20 feet to accommodate four students. Single rooms are, in 
many respects, the best, as they secure quiet and privacy, but it is not always easy to 
obtain euitablo ventilation for them, while in large rooms the question of ventilation is 
simple. Further, the habits of the students have to be considered ; for example, I find 
that many Burman students prefer to be throe or four in a large room rather than to he 
alone in a small one, as it approximates more to their home conditions. , 

I am strongly in favour of having a professor of some standing in charge of each hosjtel 
and in colleges with a number of European professors some should be given charge of 
hostels. Such superintendents should be provided with comfortable and roomy 
quarters, not overlooked by tho students, and with separate entrance and sta ro ises# 
There should also be an assistant superintendent to look after the details of me. sing, 
etc., where, as in Burma, the messing is provided out of the hostel funds and all tho 
students live, as regards messing, in European fashion, using tables, knives, fork#* 
etc. 

The superintendent should have control of tho general discipline of the hostel $4*4 
should not have to refer tq the principal except in oxtrorae cases. Each hostel should bo 
inspected from time to time by the principal (I find in my own hostelss that visits during 
the working hours after dinner are much appreciated by tho student who will ask 
tions and talk more freely then than under other conditions), and the accounts should ho , > 
checked month by month by the principal or the bursar, if such an officer is enteii^inedT 
The most important feature in a hostel will always be its sanitary a rrangemenfcs*— a C 
* feature to which in the past very little attention has been paid. Tho custom of having^ 1 
the main latrines and bathing sheds in a building outside tho hostel so that they cannot 
be used at night, and placing so-called night latrines inside the hostel in any comer, oo$* 
venient or otherwise* is most unsanitary and much to be doprecafcod. On each floor of 
*each block of a hostel there should bo complete sanitary arrangements j the best method 
w to have at the back of each block a gallery or colonnade on each floor leading to the 
bathrooms and latrines which should be 30 feet or more from the main building* The 
; sanitary fittings should be of the most modern type and, wherever possible, there should be 
the water system of removal. The bathing shed should be divided into compartments* 



RimvTSR , Mark— Huqtte, M. Axiztjl—HttQOT, Km . Imdaihii* 


or cubicles, each with a tap and shower-bath; there should be no long water- troughs 
m is now the custom in most hostels , but each student should be able to bathe in 
privacy and so clean, himself properly. 

As regards hospital accommodation there should bo a separate hospital in institutions 
where there are more than two hundred students ; in other eases, one room, with the neces* 

, sary sanitary fittings in close connection, she ild be set aside as a sick-room for use when 
raptebd. My own experience at Rangoon is that there are very few sick students J out 
•man average of 180 boarders it is very rare to find as many as three really ill at one and 
the same time, and the sick room (there is no hospital) is often empty for weeks on end. 

I have had no experience of mouos, as there is nothing of the kind in Rangoon. 

The University might have power, through its inspectors to see that hostels are pro- 
perly equipped, but the main control must always lie with the principal of the oollege 
to which the hostel is attached, and ho alone should decide whether a student should 
remain in a hostel ; for instance, the present rule of the Calcutta University (paragraph 
11 of chapter XXIV) that a student may not be removed from a hostel without being 
removed also from the collogo is quite uncalled for, as a student may have manners and 
habits which unsuit him for living in a hostel while in no sense disqualifying' him from 
attending a college as a day student. 

Bra Tim, Mark. 

No doubt, the Commission, ii it visits Madras, will inquire into the working of 
the hostel system in this University. It is, on the whole, i think, satisfactory and 
promising. The majority of affiliated colleges have hostels attached to them. 
Borne of fcheso hostels may be considered distinctly good; all are useful. College 
hostels, as constituent parts of the, colleges to which they belong, are under 
university control. They are required to submit annual reterm, and are carefully 
inspected whon the collegers arc inspected. They are generally under the super- 
vision of a warden, who is a member of the college stab, and resides ia or near the 
hostel. Many of them have some sort of reading- room and library, as also provision 
for games, but, as most hostels are close to the college buildings, often in the college 
grounds, such provision is merely supplementary to the facilities in these matter# 
provided by the college itself. 

, — a, 'Mk 

' 

Huque, M. Azizttl. 

i ■ ' * 'si 

A „ if . ? 

Though the University now obliges the colleges to provide for residential accouK 
modation, it is practically a nullity in so far as it does not effectively make any 
Buoh provision. The messing system is a huge farce and produces effects almost 
opposite to what the intentions of the framers of the regulations were. When it 
is remembered that these mosses were, or are, mostly started by the students 
themselves— who perhaps after vain search find out some marginal house — a course 
which is almost always condoned by the college aufclioritb-s — and these messes then 
go out with their sanction and their name, 1 venture to submit that, considering 
the number of students living in the messes, some radical reforms are urgently 
neeffed. 

Huque, Kazi Imdadul. 

(a) Hostels and * attached messes * should be directly under the respective colleges/ 

and supervised and subsidised (where necessary) by the University, 

(b) The superintendent will be responsible for the general conduct of the student# 

in daily life. He will be a guardian to them, seeing to the regularity of thejjrt 
habits, supervising their food, games, and studies. None but a senior teacher* 
should be the superintendent. He will have family quarters in the hostel <v%ww 
% pouqd. 


fhTQTJB, Kazi Imb A i)Tiiw^n^;~lRFAN, Maulvi Mohammad— Jalil, Abdul. 


(c) The management will be in the hands of a committee o* students, elected from time 

to tiine, under the control of the superintendent, and under the inspection of 
both the college and university authorities. 1 , * 

(d) Each student should be provided with a bedstead, a table, a chair, a bookshelf* 

a small cupboard, a clothes-horse and alight (to be shared by several). 

Kitchen, — There should be all the recoss&ry utensils, plates, cups, etc. 

Dining room. — Tables and benches should be provided. 

Treatment of illness. — There should oo a separate room or building- to be used as 
a sick-room, with the necessary furniture. There should be a separate room for 
attendants. Students will nurse the patients themselves, forming batches for the 
purpose. There should be provision for daily medical attendance. Medioine 
ought to be purchased at cost price by the students from a dispensary attached 
to the college or school. , 

Library . — Each hostel ought to be supplied with a set of books from the college 
library for a certain length of time, which r to be replaced by another set after 
■ the expiry of that time. The library will be In charge of a committee of students, 
to be elected by them from tune to time. There ought also to be a common room 
where selected periodicals and newspapers will be kept. A register will be kept 
showing the extent to which books are taken out and read. The superintendent 
will often examine the register and supervise the study of the students. 

( e ) A hostel ought not to bo for more than 50 boys, under one superintendent. A space 

of not less than 100 square feet should be allowed to each student. The building 
need not bo of a costly typo. Corrugated iron roofing should bo avoided. 
Tile or thatch will be better. Even mat walls should not be objected to. The 
plinth ought always to be pucca . 

(/) Tutorial assistance does not seem to be necessary in college hostels. Small tutorial 
classes ought, however, to be provided for in colleges, where students may get 
individual assistance. In hostels independent work ought to be encouraged. 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

^It is very useful for students that residential arrangements should be made for 
them in hostels, not messes and lodgings. Students living under strictly recognised 
guardians may be allowed to live outside the hostel : — 

(i) These institutions should be placed under the control of the principals of the 

oolleges, and under the immediate supervision of the resident superintendents, 
who will be professors of the colleges. These institutions should not be under 
the control of the University. » 

(ii) The officers connected wdth tlio hostels should be men of character whose associ- 

ation may have a good effect upon the boardors— religious, social, and moral. 
In appointing superintendents the question of the races should bo taken into, 

* consideration by the authorities. The duty of the superin tendon ts should; 
be to look after the physical, religious, and moral training of the boarders*. 


Jalil*, Abdul. 

. In spite of the fact that life in a hostel is comparatively more expensive*** 
and the question of expense is a serious one to Indian parents and sometimes to 
t heir detaining their sons and relatives reJuotantly at home — in spite of this, 
the hostels are more in demand at present. In every scheme of organisation 
residential arrangements, therefore, particular attention should be given to make such 
arrangements as cheap as possible and provision made for a maximum of contact* 
outside the class -room, between the students and their professors. 



Jalil, Abdul — eontd. 


The residential arrangements may be divided into two heads, Le, : — 

(i) The hostels maintained by the ooLloges, and managed by them. 

(ii) Private lodgings, maintained by private individuals, 

J would first deal with (ii). 

Such lodgings should be required : — 

(A) To bo as near the college or the University as possible. 

(B) To be situated in healthy quarters and have good sanitary arrangements. 

(C) They should be inspected by a college or university authority, appointed in this 

behalf, and should be disaffiliated in ease of unsatisfactory arrangements, 
always provided that the person or persons in charge have persisted in refus- 
ing to remove any drawbacks clearly pointed out to thorn. 

(J>) li necessary, they should be required to allow' a college professor to reside there 
under conditions determined by the college or university authority. 

In the ease of (i) I would propose the following suggestions: — 

(1) As far as possible, all the hostels should be situated close to the college and dose 

to each other. 

(2) In case of institutions wholly or mainly residential, each of the separate parts of 

a hostel should have its assistant tutor or superintendent and a tutor and 
provision made for their residence close to the hostel. 

(3) The tutors and assistant tutors or tho superintendent should have nothing to 

do w ith the messing arrangements of the students- -all the mossos being under 
a separate whole-time officer. 

(4) In ease of colleges partly residential, tho separate hostels should have one 

superintendent each, who will maintain discipline and supervise arrange* 
meats for messing. 

(5) Tho hostels built out of the funds contributed bv Government, communal 

bodies, or private individuals should be directly under the principal 
of tho college to which they arc attached. The University should have^ibe 
same control over, and iclations with, it as with tho college to which they W 
attached. ; r - 

(6) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff. Ho should fee 

responsible to the principal for the general behaviour and welfare of $the 
students and tho discipline in the hostel. He must bo ex-officio president of 
societies or clubs in the hostels, and should supervise the performance of 
religious duties, studies, and physical exercises. 

As a remuneration for hostel work ho should be allowed Rs. 100 — 200 per 
mensem, and the status of a professor. 

(7) Tho superintendent, in consultation with, and under the advice of, the principal, 

w ill make t he necessary rules and see to their observance in the hostel. The 
hostels should be inspected at least six times during a session by the principal 
or another officer appointed by him. Tho superintendent should select 
monitors, from the senior students, to help him m the control of the hostel 
and the management of the kitchens and dining hail. 

(8) A self-contained hostel should contain : — 

(i) Kitchen (in t lye case of Muslim or such students as can avail themselves of A 

common dining-hall) or kitchens (in the case of students observing the 
caste system), i 

(ii) Dining-hall, only where the residents have no caste hindrances. , 1 , v 

(iii) Common rooms, for newspapers, indoor games, and debating cluh y 

(iv) Prayer room. 

(v) A set of rooms for the sick, apart from the hostel. 

(vi) A small library, attached to tho debating club. 

(When two or more hostels are situated near together they may share a oM m 
of the requirements noted above.) 

m Bath room* latrines, and quarters for headers and' kitchen servant*. 



JauTi, Abdul— — Jones, T. Cuthbebtsqn. 


(9) A hostel should have seats for about 75 students. 

(10) Yes; tutorial assistance is vory desirablo, but the system of training and eatkmin?* 
ations requires to be greatly modified bo i ore that assistance can be of much 
use to the students. 


Jones, T. CotAbertson. 

' • i* 

# f , 

(a) Hostels and attached messes should be Under the direct control of colleges, subject 
to the University regulations in this behalf. 

(k) l have found it the best plan to appoint a senior i European professor as warden 
of the hostels, with a residence situated clo o o at hand, and to make him, subject 
to the principal, responsible for the maintenance of order and discipline, as well 
as for the comiort and well-being of the boarder*. If possible, this post should bo 
given to a whole-time European officer, or, if this is not possible, to a senior 
European professor, bcca’iso an European officer is loss likely to come under 
oaste or sectarian influonco, and is mo.e able to hold the balance evenly between 
conflicting parties. His status in the college should bo at least as high as that 
of any other professor. 

(c) Subject to the principal, the management and control of the hostels should be under 

the warden. But, where the college is a residential one, as in Agra or Aligarh, 
and where the majority of the students resides in hostels, quarters should also be 
^ assigned to European or Indian professors in the larger hostels, for the oontrol of 
which, under the general supervision of the warden, they should bo responsible. 

■j In addition to free quarters such professors, who would have to be unmarried, 
,.,/fVk should receive special allowances m addition to the pay of their substantive 
,,,-posts. In each house monitors should bo appointed to call the roil at night, and 
' be responsible under the resident professor, for discipline and control. Monitors 
should be made to understand the serious and responsible nature of their duties, 

1 and those of them giving evidence of tact, discretion, and zeal should be suitably 
rewarded. 1 have also iound it desirable that the hostels should be thoroughly 
inspected once a week by the principal or, in his absence, by one of the senior (l 
professors, On which occasions all the boarders are Imcd up for inspection in 
thoir college head-dress outside their houses, proceeding afterwards to their rooms, 
which are all visited by the inspecting o dicer, when any complaint or irregularities 
are noted and entered pn the ‘ Inspection Book ’. in order not to stifle origin- 
ality and to make life as happy and comfortable as possible for each individual - 
student, consistently with discipline and good order, I permit each boarder to make 
out his own time-table, which, after approval and countersignature by the Warden, 
he is required to place in a conspicuous position in Ins room and to observe. 
Discipline, I find, is best enforced by the infliction of lines by the warden aild 
sub-wardens, serious offences being punishable by rustication, expulsion, or dia* 
^missal from the hostel, at the discretion of the principal, i allow boarders and t , 
i messes to provide their own servants, reserving the right to expel any unsatisfao- \ 
tory servant from the hostels. ^ ,*<V‘ 

(d) Students should have separate rooms, at least 10 feet by 15 feet, provided with a 

bed, a table, a chair, hooks on the walls for clothes, and recesses for bookshelves. 

If the verandah is wide so much the better, as this will serve the purpose , 
of a sitting-room. There should be a through draught be tween door and will-' 
dows, and plenty of light and ventilation. Kitchens* and latrines should bo 
situated outside and to the rear of the hostel. Kitchens need not be elaborate or 1 
expensive, but should have good tiled roofs. Latrines of the 4 Crawly * pattern 
made at Cawnpore are cheap and satisfactory. They need a brick or concrete 
platform. Bath-rooms should be situated in the hostel, as it is too cold to 
bathe outside in winter in many parts of India. Water should be laid on to the 
Ibath-rooms, and, in dry climates like Agra or Delhi, the water used in bath-room* 
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can be employed with advantage to irrigate tennis-courts, gardens, etc*, near 
the hostels. 

If electric light is not available in the hostels great caro must be taken to ensure 
the provision of good lamps, as students are apt to injure their eyesight by 
using bad lamps, or even charags to read by. Hindus will generally eat their food 
in their kitchens, and dining-rooms for them are seldom hecessary. 

Muhammadans might dine in ent hall, as at Aligarh, in the presence of the European 
staff. 1 see no particular advantage in this unless they aj*e taught table man* 
ners and how to eat witn knives and forks instead of with their fingers. It 
should also be remembered that Indian educational work is very tiring and exact- 
ing and, personally, I think a professor in this country must be allowed to eat his 
meals in peace and quietness if he is to retain his efficiency. At the Agra College, 
where the students arc mostly Hindus, 1 find that much the best arrangement is 
to permit the students to form their own messes and provide their own oooks and 
food, giving them only kitchens and cooking utensils. In my own hostels the 
students have a co-operativo society for the purchase of food and are enabled 
thereby to buy good food at less than the ordinary market rate. Every college 
should have a resident assistant surgeon, a dispensary, and a small hospital for 
serious, but non-infectious, cases. A competent assistant surgeon can be en- 
gaged in the mofussil for free quarters and* about Rs. 40 to 50 per mensem# 
He should attend to ordinary cases and dispense simple medicines. The Civil 
►Surgeon should be retained for serious cases and his advice should be taken 
regarding the purchase of a stock of necessary medicines, which may cost about 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,500 per annum. 

Every hostel should have a reading or common, room, provided with chairs and 
tables, and supplied with suitable newspapers and magazines. A separate hpstei 
library is not necessary when the college buildings are close at hand i * * ' > %ty$ stu- 
dents affc permitted to take out books from the JolI*go library. When fffiads lire 
limited, and the number in the hostel or hostels is large, it will be necessary tfy., 
charge small monthly fees of from 4 annas U> 8 aimas for water, mediealj^tend- 
ance, lighting, and reading-room, in addition to th » regular monthly f ee l for 
lodging. 

(«) A hostel should not contain more than 00 rooms,, with accommodation for 00 
students, a common room, superintendent’s quarters, aud bath-rooms inside the 
building In the mofussil a hostel of this description, built of brick, would cost 
from Rs. 05,000 to Rs. 70,000 before the war. Few colleges can afford resident 
superintendents for smaller hostels than this, and larger ones tend to beoom© Un- 
manageable. 

(/) In my own college every studeut is assigned to a tutor, through whom alone applies 
tions arc forwarded to the principal. These tutors, who are always members of the 
teaching staff, arc expected to take a special interest in their wards, and to 
superviso their work generally. Every tutor forms cricket, hockey, and 
football elevens and tennis pairs from among the students committed to his care, 
and these play matches with the teams of other tutors on the American tour- 
nament system”, tho* winning side receiving medals. I find this w r orks better than 
the 4 house match system ’ when, as at Agra, hostels are of very different sizes* 
some large and others quite smalL 1 do not consider separate tutorial assistance 
necessary in the hostels. It is apt to weary the professor and bore the 
student, and is very likely to be * scamped.’ 


Kadir, A. F. M* Abdul. 

I have lived at Calcutta, and at Lahore, as a boarder in Government hostels* 

<?as also a student at the M. A.-Q. College, Aligarh, for seven years, during which 

m l ifotked for two years as an assistant tutor at a boarding-nouse. thus 
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led to think, from my own experience, that the conditions that obtain at Aligarh are 
healthier and more instructive than elsewhere. The boardmg house tutor at Aligarh 
is not merely a game superintendent nor a mere kitchen supervisor. Bather he lives 
and moves with the students and has his being with them. 1 should have dealt with this 
point more elaborately, but as ono of the Commissioners is Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, 
the senior tutor of the M. A.-0. College, Aligarh. I think it is unnecessary. But, at the 
samo time I may be allowed to suggest that a risit to the Aligarh College by some members 
of the Commission, and study of the situation at first hand, may be productive of good 
results. As a general hint on this point I may say that the appointment of tutors and 
assistant tutors who may be able to live with the students will be a sufficient advance 1 ' in 
this line. 


Kundu, Purnacha?tdra. 

Regarding residential arrangements for students it is desirable that most, if not 
all, of them should live in hostels attached to the college. The situation of these hosfels 
must be very near the college itself. Hostel life should b£ made as attractive as possi- 
ble so that all who can afford may, in their own interests, live tnere. The boarders will 
have the following advantages : — 

(i) The college library should remain open in the morning and in the evening, and 
the boarders, on account of living near the college, will have better facilities 
for using the library. 

(it) They will have free medical advice. 

(iii) They will have single-seated, or at most double-seated, rooms which should be 
better for their health than if they lived in their homes. 

(r* ) They will have greater facilities for participating in games and other amusements, 
such as picnics, river trips, etc., and for attending occasional lectures by teachers 
on interesting subjects. 

The number of hostels under each college should be increased gradually so that it may 
he adeq®to to the demand. I do not wish that there should be any difference between 
a hostel and an ‘attached mess’; both should be located near the college, have the 
ame facilities, and be under the supervision of a teacher who should have family quarters 
within the premises. Kach host el should contain not more than 50 students, under one 
superintendent. Regarding tlic management, control, and equipment of hostels, the rules 
that have been laid down in the regulations (Chapter XXIV) are quite sufficient. 
Although tutorial assistance is desirable it is not financially practicable. 


Lahiri, Gopal Chandra. 

The colleges and attached hostels should be removed from the tumult and tempts* 
tions of oMjjr life and located in the suburbs. The professors should also be provided 
with quartepS near them. They should be, however, in easy communication with the 
city, so tipfc professors and students may avail themselves of the educational re-^ 
sources of the city, and students living with their parents in the city may easily 
attend their colleges and take part in games. There should be no messes in- 
dependent of the control of professors or teachers. The condition that students shoidd 
live ‘otily in attached hostels may prove hard in the case of many students who Are , 
now maintained by private charity or by their relatives. To mitigate this hardship 
Government should bear, in the case cf Government and aided institutions, and private 
proprietors, in the case of private institutions, the cost of maintaining the hobtel 
establishments. 

The University need not have any direct control over the hostels. The university 
professors spoken of above, who should be university inspectors also, should inspect 
the hostels and submit reports to the University, which should obEmapffie college 
authorities to mend the defects pointed out in the reports. Jjjr 
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The superintendent of a hostel should be a person of such character and qualifioa- 
tion as can command respect from the students. He should look to their general 
comfort, health, meals, and sick diets. He should also look to the neatness, cleanness, 
and hygienic arrangements of the hostel. It should also be his duty to collect the 
hdstel charges and keep accounts. He should be in charge of the hostel stores, and 
appoint students to do the necessary marketing by rotation. 

For every hostel, if the college library be not within easy roach of the students, 
there should be a library of reference books and books of information and innocent 
lel&ure time studios. Every hostel should have its own athletic club in addition to the 
college gymnasium. 

The kitchen should be supervised by the superintendent, and the articles of food 
examined by a resident doctor. Caste prejudices should be maintained in the dining- 
room arrangements. Sometimes students disregard them out of a false spirit of 
liberalism or moral timidness. But, as they cannot show the same spirit when they 
return to their families and socioties, it is nothing short of hypocrisy, which is ’sub- 
versive of moral principles. 

In each hostel there should he segregation rooms, where sick members should be 
refnoved for treatment and nursed by their fellows. 

There should be a modi cab store, under a resident physician, helped by a competent 
compounder, for all the hostels of the congregated colleges, each of which should bear 
its own share of cost necessary for the maintenance of the establishment, the students 
paying for the medicines they consume. 

There should not bo more than a hundred members under the same superintendent.* 


IiAHIliY, Eanojit Ctjandra. 

The best residential arrangement would be to keep students in the family 
of their teachers as was done in ancient Bnihmncla:va In the present state 

of Indian society this arrangement seems ahriusi impracticable. But ctill an attempt 
should bo made to keep the teachers with their frnnilv in touch with the students'; 

Hostels arid attached mosses should be under tin* direct controLof theirjjgapect/fr# 
colleges. Tire number of boarders should be such as can be easily look'<jSEi?ter fry 
a professor, and 50 may be the maximum. The University will only s<ffthat til 
general rules are followed, and the University should be the final authority m 
disciplinary measures. - , 

The main function of the superintendent should be to act as a medium between 1 
the guardians and parents, and the college and University authorities on the one 
hand, and the students on the other. Any misconduct or impropriety on the^art of 
the students should be reported by the superintendent to the college and university 
authorities, as well as to the guardians and parents. 

Messing should be Mt to the hoarders who would, in turn, arrange for their meals, 
including tiffin. Tho sweets sold by vendors in Calcutta are injurious to* the health 
of the boarders. Facilities should be given to the boarders to arrange for their tiffin 
in the hostel or mess. 

Tutorial assistance should be provided l and there should be provision for thereat* 
ment of illness; and library facilities should be given. 

Kitchen and dining-room arrangements should be left to the boarders. Ho boarder 
should be allowed to ignore caste restrictions without the permission of his guardian. 

There should be an independent body of visitors for inspection. * 


Langley, 6. H. 

(a) Where the University consists of a croup of colleges, hostels should be under tile 
control of thp college authorities ; and where the University is without oolleges 
they shoufa be controlled by the University 
<| £e) About one hundred students. 
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(/) Tutorial assistance should be provided by the college or by the University, but not 
through the hostels. In 1 1 jo case of honours students it is desirable to unite those 
studying in different departments in one hostel. A group of students of this kind 
, would necessarily be assigned to a great many tutors who could not be attached 
to a single hostel. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

• 

The hostels should preferably be split up into small sections, otherwise hostel life 
is too apt to degenerate into a monotonous barrack-room -like existence. Where a large 
building is in existence arrangements should be made for breaking it up into smaller 
social units. 

(a) Hostels and messes, oto., should be under the general control of the University,, 
but it is not desirable that Very strict rules should be enforced. Such strict 
rules are difficult to administer and lead to general friction all round. The socio- 
political unrest is more aggravated than otherwise by irksome regulations ; in 
fact, it is futile to hope to fight effectively the unrest among the students by the 
. strict administration of external regulations. 

The hostels should not, as a rule, bo restricted to students from a single college. 

* (h) It is necessary to ensure that the superintendent be not looked upon as an official 
, solely for the performance of “ police duty *\ Unfortunately, a general feeling 
;f of this kind is, undoubtedly, prevalent among the different student communities 
of Calcutta. 

(c) The management in the case of smaller units should lie in the hands of an elected 

committee of the boarders themselves. The superintendent may be the cx- officio 
head of this committee, but every attempt should be made to develops the spirit 
of co-operation, and a sense of responsibility for the whole “ house ”, in the 
minds of the students themselves. 

|n the case of large hostels a separate administrative staff will be necessary. r 

(d) jpyfeyery “ house ” attempts should be made to provide a certain amount of social 
C$jW, and a common room with a small library seem essential elements. The 

Iboarders should be allowed a good ueal of discrimination in the matter of equip- 
ment. There is a tendency at present to indirectly encourage the hostel students 
to live above tlieir means by laying undue emphasis on the external fittings, etc. 

(e) The “ smaller ” houses would probably be best suited to our requirements. But 

the provision of large hostels is also necessary. 

In a small house the average number should bo something between 20 and 30. 

Growth of social life would be hampered if the numbers are much larger than this. 
The great need at the present time seems to be adequate housing provision. The 
desirable policy to adopt would seem to be the erection of a large number of small 
houses which would be permanently available for occupation by the students. In 
fact, this would amount to providing suitable permanent houses for the formation, 
• of the “ mess ” units. Probably, in mast cases, such “ messes ” would be quit#^ 
stable in character, and the “ mess committee ” would also bo fairly permanent. 

(/) For tutorial assistance there docs not seem to be any urgent demand at present. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 


Vide my answer to question 17. 

(a) The hostels and messes should be a part of the colleges and the colleges, in the?r 
turn, an integral part of the University. 1 * , 

{b) The superintendent should always be chosen from among the toughers of the college. * 
One or more may be appointed according as it may be necessary for the efficient 
manag ement and control of the mess — regard being had to the number of its * 
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boarders. He shall look to the discipline and oom forts of the boarders and shall 
act under the guidance of the principal. 

(c) Each mess should be divided into a convenient number of wards, and in each ward 

there should be a monitor chosen from among the senior boarders. The duties 
of a monitor should be to keep an attendance register and to report every ease of 
misconduc t or breach of discipline to the superintendent. The superintendent 
should make an enquiry in+o the report of the monitors and should submit a note 
to the principal for final decision. All questions regarding the mess and 
its management and discipline should be settled by a council of teachers, consisting 
of five teachers, of whom the superintendent shall be one, and the principal shall 
be the president. It shall be the duty of the, members of this council to inspect the 
messes from time to time. Any complaint by a boarder regarding food and sani- 
tation of the mess should be made through the monitor of his ward either to the 
superintendent or principal and the principal, in consultation with his council, 
may vest such powers in the superintendent as may be considered necessary 
to maintain his dignity and for facility of management. 

(d) I have already made some' suggestions on this point in my answer to question 17. 

There should be one kitchen spacious enough to give facilities of separate cooking 
for strict vegetarians, and the dining rooms should be so arranged as to regard, as 
much as possible, the restrictions of each piwtieular caste. There should also be a 
hospital, segregated as far as possible from the residential quarters and kitchen, 
where any hoarder suffering from any contagious diseaso or chronic complaint# 
must be removed. The patients should bear the cost of medicines supplied to them, 
but the diet should be given from the moss. A qualified medical practitioner 
should be appointed on a fixed salary who must come to the mess at least twice 
a day to attend to cases of illness. He should also see that the mess is kept in a 
perfectly sanitary order, and should report to the principal all conditions which 
may appear to him detrimental to the health of the inmates. If several colleges are 
grouped together in the same locality it would be bcttei to have one common 
hospital for all these at a safe distance and the mess attached to each college may 
be asked to contribute proportionately for its maintenance and upkeep. Messes 
attached to the colleges need not have a sejmrate library arrangement,, but the 
college libraries should be accessible to the hoarders at certain hours. There 
should he a covered bath, a common la-trine, and urinal for each mess. The two 
hitter should he built apart and must be constantly flushed and regularly disin- 
fected whenever possible. All structures should be built according to the latest 
sanitary principles and care should bo taken to keep them scrupulously clean, 

(r) .1 t hink no hard and fast rule can be laid down in this respect. The size must depend 
upon the number of boarders in each case. 

(/) It is not necessary to make any special provision for this, except as suggested in my 
answer to question 17. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(a) The University should lav down, as now, the general rules about discipline, 

adequate supervision, medical inspection, and attendance, but questions of internal 
management, including the admission of students and the appointment of the 
Miperinfondent, should be left to the authorities of the college to which the 
hostels are attached. 

(b) The status of I lie superintendent should be equal to that of a member of tho 

teaching staff of the college. He should, if possible, be a whole- time officer. 
He should not- only be able to command the respect of the boarders by his 
intellectual attainments /but- must also be a man of excellent- character, who takes 
a real interest in the w ell-being of the s u dents under his charge. He maybe 
ukh sted by a subordinate in keeping the accounts, or doing other routine wttfc 
that he may think necessary to deli gate, but tl© whole concern should be 
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under his immediate management. His duty should consist not merely in 
maintaining discipline among the students, but m looking after everything that 
ontributos to their welfare. In the ease Oi first- v ear Mass students, if not of 
all students of the intermediate stage, the monthly allowances remitted by the 
boys parents and guardians should be kept in fiis charge. The superintendent 
should live among the students ard share their meal ;. 

(c) The college council wil) settle the question of foes and indicate the general lines 
on which the hostel should be managed. Supplementary rules, to suit* the 
needs and circumstances of rack, should be made by the superintendent 
thereof, subject to the approval of the college council or the principal. The 
sole control should he vested in the superintendent, and the principal will 
interfere with his decisions only in exceptional cases. 

The messing arrangements should be settled in consultation with the students’ 
representatives, 

The hostel should be periodically inspected by the principal, and a responsible 
officei of the University to see if the students arc comfortable and if they live 
under proper discipline. 

It should be visited by the metrical attendant at least once every day. 

(<i) Proper equipment of a hostel ; — 

(i) Well- ventilated rooms of suitable size to serve as studies and sleeping-rooms, 
tii) A common room where the students may assemble during their leisure hours. 

(iii) Suitable sanitary arrangements. 

(iv) A kitchen and a dining-room of sufficiently large size. 

(v) An infirmary for th o treatment of sick boarders. There should be a separate 

infirmary (common to all the hostels of a collego) for the treatment of 
students suffering from infections or contagious diseases. 

(vi) Apparatus for physical exercise. 

( e ) As it is of the utmost importance that there should be olose personal relation 
between the superintendent and the boarders no hostel should accommodate 
more than fifty students. 

(/) It is certainly desirable to provide tutorial assistance if funds permit. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

(a) The system of making students live together in large numbers in hostels is not au 
ideal one. An attempt should be made to establish, or encourage tho 
establishment of, boarding- housos for batches of not more than fifty, under 
competent superintendents. 

The University should not interfere in the internal administration of boarding-houses, 
though it. may lay down a few rules that colleges may be asked to enforce. 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan. 

With regard to the present, regulations relating to the residence of students it 
is desirable that they should be relaxed in the ease of post-graduate students preparing 
lor the M. A. or the law examinations. Every one of them attains the age of twenty 
a t least when he passes the 15. A. examination. Consequently, there cannot be any 
^S a l guardian of such a person who has attained majority. Moreover, most of them 
are married and are heads of their oun families. To enforce the regulations in such 
cases often leads to absurdities, 
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Majumdab, Panchanan. 

Such organisation is not unsatisfactory. So far as tlic building goes it is often 
superb r to many a student’s home. 1 a u inclined to think that too much stress is often 
laid on these matters and the type of building which is gradually being introduced b 
rather unsuitable to the requirements of the country and beyond its financial capacity. 
The style of living has a tendency to become luxurious and opposed to plain living and 
high thinking. I have heard of students on whom the style of 'living in Calcutta ha* 
produced injurious effects and who often do not reconcile themselves to the humble 
style of their home lives. What is wanted is not luxury, but plain living, in the midst of 
healthy surroundings, and the building need not be palatial but it should be considered 
quite suitable if it has sufficient accommodation and lias provision for sufficient light and 
air. 

(a) The hostels and attached messes should be under the direct management of the 
college authorities, and t hey should conform to the regulations of the University, 
which should have the power of supervision over them and of controlling their 
arrangements. 

(b) and (<*) The superintende nt should he some professor of the college to which the 
hostel or mess is attached and he should be a gentleman of broad culture and 
sterling uprightness of character with a genuine love for tin* students. The 
sup > intend ent must live among the boarders and should be the head of tin 1 
boarding instil ution. He must have a large degree of freedom in the management 
of 1 he institution subject to the control of the piineipalof the college. Then* 
should be a board of visitors consisting of some piofossors of the college and 
guardians of the students, who should \imi, the host' \e and mosses as often as 
possible, and their inspection notes shall be 'Lily « on adored by the superin- 
tendent and the j rineipal of the college and shall be given effect to whenever 
practicable. 

(d) Every hostel should have as many dining-rooms as the caste prejudice of the 
boarders may require, but the cooking may be done in one place. The kitchen 
and the dining-rooms must be neat and clean. 

The condition of the kitchen in many a mess in Calcutta, is anything but desirable 
and stands in sad need of improvement. 

There should be provision for a sick-room and t reatment of illness and attendance 
upon the sick. The students themselves may be left to make their own 
arrangements about this. The hostel should have an appointed doctor to treat 
its boarders. 

Library facilities may also be provided on a moderate scale and the boarders 
should have free access to the college libraries. 

(r) One hostel should not ordinarily contain more than 100 students or boarders and 
each room should not ordinarily coni tan more than two boarders. 

(/) Tutorial assistance may also be provided in the hostels if the charge does not 
thereby become prohibitive. 


Majumder , Ji a r kn dr aku m a r . 

In hostels careful attention should bo paid to a proper grouping of students. 
Students taking up the same, or similar, subjects should live in adjoining rooms. 

The authorities ought to remember also thnt growing poverty stands in the way 
of expensive style in boarding arrangements, 
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Maijjk Dr. D. N. 

On the whole, there should be much greater Intercourse between professors and students 
iving away from their parents than is now the case. 

(a) There should be attached to the colhges. the CJnivc tsiU having only the right of 
inspection. 

(h) The superintendent should be in loco parcidis to the students under his charge. 
The students should manage the liostoi under his direction and should bo en- 
couraged to come to him in all their difficulties. 

The superintendents should be, in all ait es, professors of some standing. 

(r't The hostel should be under t he management of a committee of students, under the 
.supervision of I ho superintendent, the principal of the college to which the 
hostel belongs having general control. It should be inspected by senior pro- 
fessor* and the principal, as well as by tho members of the Residence Com- 
mittee, periodically. 

(//) A large hostel is preferable to ; small one, provided it is arranged that no superin- 
tendent should have more than, say, fiU students under his direct supervision. 
Jn the case of larger numbers tho superintendent must be assisted by wardens 
(as in tho Hindu hostel where, however, wardens are senior professors not in 
residence), who may ho junior professors in residence. The. committee of manage- 
ment will then consist of students’ representatives, the wardens, and tho superin- 
tendent. It will, of course, be under the general control of the principal. 

If) This is unnecessary, but would be an improvement. If suitable wardens and 
superintendents are available, the necessary internal assistance can ho arranged for, 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

I should suggest that teachers must be compelled to live in hostels along with 
s indents. Every school or college shall have a hostel attached to it, and students who 
do not live under tho direct control of, and in tho same house with, their guardian 
should not be allowed to live in unrecognised messes or lodgings. 

As for the students living in hostels the teachers should bo their guardians in 
alt matters. Each teacher must be given a definite number of students in his 
charge. There should be uniformity in the mode of living amongst tho students. 
Natural guardians (parents, etc.) should not send money to the students direct, but 
to the teachers, who should take all responsibilities. No luxurious living should be 
allowed in hostels. The superintendent should be the chief authority in hostels. If 
possible, tho head of the school or college should be the superintendent. He should 
be a resident in the hostel. He should be assisted by the other teachers and pro- 
fessors.' Some teachers, if not all, must be residents of the hostel. The hostel 
should be as near as possible to the school or college so that separate arrangement* 
for library, etc., might be avoided. 

There should be separate rooms for study. The kitchen and the dining-rooms 
must be in a separate building within the compound. The dining-rooms should be 
spacious. The resident teachers in the hostel should dine along with the students 
at the same time. A particular time should be fixed for each meal. Regularity 
should be observed in each case. 

The playing- ground s' should be near to the hostels. Tutorial assistance should be 
given to students by the resident teachers. Club rooms should be set apart in each 
hostel for discussions. The resident teachers must attend those club rooms. Students 
should receive lessons on moralitv from the teaohen?. They should always be in touch 
with tho teachers. They should not leave the hostels without the permission of the 
teachers. Qualified doctors must daily attend the hostels. Food supplied in the 
hostels should he examined by the doctors * 

it 2 
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QUESTION 19 . 


Mint a, Bah Char an — Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 


Mitha, Ram Chahan. 

The residential arrangements for students should be in buildings such as were 
designed in the Dacca University ReporU See plates 19, 20, 21, and 34. 

There should be attached hospitals tor the treatment of the sick students and 
gymnasium for physical exercise. The kitchens should be so Bituated a8 to prevent 
smoke nuisance , 

Students wishing to have better accommodation than the 0 ordinary should bo 
allowed such accommodation or. their paying for the same. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

As I have said in reply to another question the Aligarh College possesses a resid- 
ential system which has stood the test of time and has proved a great success. The 
college is situated at a distance of two miles from the tow r n and occupies a va§t aroa of 
several hundred acres with ample room for further expansion. The boarding-houses are 
divided into courts and the courts into two or more sides, depending upon their size. Each 
sido accommodates from 30 to 80 students. The senior students are appointed to act as 
house monitors, food monitors, prayer monitors, etc., and they assist the assistant tutor 
( who is ordinarily a member of the junior staff of the college) in watching over the studies, 
morals and general conduct of the students on their side The assistant tutor resides on 
the premises and is in immediate chargo of the side. The direct supervision and the res- 
ponsibility for the discipline and the general welfare of » 1 students living n his side rest 
with the tutor, who as a rule is a member of the sonio** staff (either European or Indian, 
pos easing European qualifications) and who lives within the college compound near his 
side. The tutors and assistant tutors work in consultation with, and under the super- 
vision of, the principal, who is responsible for the health, morality and orderly behaviour 
of all the students, and exercises, directly or through the tutors, the power of punishment 
at his discretion. The discipline is regulated b\ rules, the most important of which define 
the hours at which the students must be inside the hostel and under what conditions 
they may loave it; other rules relate to the attendance at prayers, behaviour, and 
morals. 

As to the arrangement for food the college charges a fixed amount and provides 
meals at fixed times in the eollego dining-hall. Food monitors see that the food is pro- 
perly served and a tutor is generally present to see that discipline is ’'maintained in the 
dining-hall. (Two or more “ sides” have a common dining hall.) The kitchen is run, 
and supervised, by a number of persons who are specially employed for this purpose. The 
students have nothing to do with the kitchen. 

Regular and healthy exercise on the part of the students is oncouragod and hours arc 
set apart for the purpose. The presidents of the cricket, football, hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming hath. and othefathletio clubs are chosen from the meuibors of the staff. «A11 the 
play-grounds are situatod within the college compound. A gymnasium is under contem- 
plation. The college library is situated iu a central position and several reading-rooms 
are maintained. The * Siddons Union Club * offers not only the facilities for a commodious 
debating hall, but also the advantages of a good library and an excellent reading-room. 

xVn assistant surgeon, wiani physician and sub-assistant, surgeon, with the necessary 
staff, reside on the premises and mn a regular dispensary and hospital for the students, 
providing accommodation for indoor patients as well. The Civil Surgeon of Aligarh is 
retained to attend all cases of severe illness. 

Our experience at Aligerh show's that, hostels can be run on business lines. The cost 
of establishment and supervision can be easily met from fees and rent charged from the 
students. It. is found that with some care even the interest on the capital cost of the 
residential buildings can be realised. However, if suitable buildings can be erected 
out of public and private funds, the hostels would prove of immense good to the student 
community. 
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Mohammad, Dr. Wali -aouto. — Mitke {JEE, Adi ar Chandra — Mukerjee , Dr. Adllya- 

NATH — MUXELJEE, UlJOY GOPAL. 


We ha\;e once or twice tried the experiment of having 4 attached messes’ but wo 
found the experiment ended in complete failure. Thr growth of corporate university 
life is not possible without the creation of a university quarter where studonts live side 
by side with the teachers and lecture- rooms overlook playing-fields. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

• 

Hostels and messes should be placed under superintendents who should be men of 
inch eh carter, able to influence the lives of the students by precept and example. Moral 
(tiici religious teaching (not sectarian) should also be given to the students living in hostels 

:tnd messes. 

(a) They should be under the supervision of the collego and the University. 

[() Hostels must be very small in size, and must not, on any account, contain more 
than 30 or 40 students. 

{/) Tutorial assistance should be provided. 

Money should be contributed by the State to a large extent. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

Hostels of the typo which have been recently built for our students have many 
excellent features, e.g. 9 library facilities, facilities for debate, recreation, and the growth 
of a health \ corporate 4 life, provision for the treatment of illness, etc. Hut, at (lie same 
time, this mode of residence has certain drawbacks. 

The cost of living presses very hard upon our jioor students — and the majority of our 
students s poor — by. introducing them to a standard of comfort which they neither 
desire nor are accustomed to, and which many of them will not be able to keep up after 
,J, ev leave the University. The ancient traditions of India have always associated plain 
1 \ mg »uth high thinking. Attempts to plant foieign institutions ol tile type of an 
foid or a (’am bridge University do not sufficiently take into account the suitability 
>i the soil on which they are sought to be transplanted. Hence. I would leave students 
cn(irel\ free, if they prefer it, to make their own mess arrangements, and to manage them 
a> economically as they can. If this be allowed studonts of similar means would form 
themselves into small groups or units for the purpose. 

Again, in many ol these hostels and messes, the control exercised by the superinten- 
dent is very inadequate, either because he is a subordinate officer of the college, and, as 
such, cannot command sufficient respect and obedience from students committed to hie 
charge, or because the institution is too large to be controlled by a single officer. 

Hence, for purposes of better control, and to create a living peisonal relation between 
the teachers and the pupils, 1 would break up one big charge into smaller and manageable 
ones, eflch under the control of a professor of the college. If the superintendent be an 
officer of the rank of a { rofessor who meets his w T ards daily in the lecture-rooms — and this 
the case with a few hostels now T — we need not be very particular as to how r we define 
the functions and status ol the superintendent, for, in such a case, the superintendent 
will be treated with th ,» utmost rc spect, and even reverence, and the relations between 
him and his wards will be paternal on the one side and filial on the other. Such a 
system would be in keeping with Indian traditions. 


Mukerjee, Bijoy Goral. 

(a) As the hostel of a college forms an integral part of it the University should 
exercise the same sort of control over it as it does over the other departments 
of the college. 





QUESTION 19 . 


Mvkerjee, JBijov Uopal could . AIujv1iorai>hyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 


(/>) The status of the superintendent of a hostel should in no way be inferior to that 
of a college professor. He should be able, both by his character and attain- 
ments, to command the respect of the young men whoso well-being is committed 
to his care. He should, as far as possible, share the actual life of the boarders, 
and try to mould their character not so much by precept, as by personal 
example. He should be able to maintain discipline in the hostel, and foster a 
spirit of reverence for law and order. In training young men one has to bear in 
mind that, if undue leniency is harmful, undue severity U no less so, and the 
superintendent has to avoid both these extremes. The ideal hostel is one in 
which the boarders constitute a happy family, under the care of the superintend 
out, whom they may always look up to for advice and guidance in all matters 
relating to their moral and intellectual advancement. in order that the 
superintendent may properly exercise such wholesome control over the board- 
ers it is essentially necessary that he should have free private quarters 
within the hostel compound ; it is also desirable that his remuneration should 
be commensurate with the responsibility of the position be holds. 

(•) The hostel should be under the direct management of the superintendent, who 
should have an assistant to take charge of all routine work of minor importance. 
The superintendent- should be responsible to the college governing body, the 
ultimate controlling authority being the University. The governing body 
should appoint a board of visitors, on wliieh the guardians of the boys should 
be represented. Any suggestions made by the visitors for the improvement of 
t he hostel should be duly considered by the governing body. Prefects should 
be appointed from among the senior students residing in the hostel, each prefeel 
being put in charge of a, ward. There should bo a “ moss committee” consisting 
of a certain number of hoarders, with tie superintendent as its president, and 
the medical officer m charge of the hostel * t s its vice-president. The 
principal and the ollmr member* of tlm (ioveruing Body should regularly 
inspect the hostel, and there should he peiiodwal inspections by the university 
inspector and the members of the Students' Pesidence Committee, 

( d ) There may be one kitchen, but there should b< separate dining-rooms for boarders 

of different castes whom social core von it a « would not allow to dine together, 
dliero should be a- competent medical oflierr to look after the health of tin 1 
boarders, incase* of illness it should be optional with the patients to be 
treated by tins medical officer, or by any licensed practitioner from outside, 
A room should be set apart for the sick, to which their relatives* should have 
free access. There should bo a “ common room ”, as well as a visitors’ room, 
attached to t he hostel. Suitable arrangements should be made for physical 
exercise, and there should be a play ground within the hostel compound or 
close to it. There may be a small library, if funds permit. 

(e) Each hostel should not accommodate more than sixty boarders. The rooms 

maybe pa it it ioned off, and one cubicle may bo allotted to each boarder. Some 
economy may be effected if there bo a number of hostels nothin the same 
compound for, in that case, there mav be one common hospital, one common 
library, one ‘ common room/ and one medical officer for all of them. 

(/) As there are arrangements for tutorial assistance in the colleges themselves any 
further assistance of this kind does not seem to be necessary. 


MtJKHOPADHYAYA, Dr. SYAMADAS. 

M\ cxjKTii’nct! of residential iimuigements for h indents in Calcutta, leads me to offer 
I he following observations on their defects: — 

(i) Too many students are often crowded into the same room. 

(it) The superintendent is generally a man who has other full-time duties and has not 
vhe time, even if lie has t he capucitvu to attend properly, to his very responsible 
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Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamdas — contd . — Murarichand College, Sylhet — 

Naik, K. G. 


duties as a superintendent. His remuneration is generally nominal and his 
position too subordinate. He fails generally to command the respect of the 
boarders. 

(iii) Young boys left practically without any guardians deeply interested in their 

welfare often become slack in their studies and sometimes take to evil companion- 
si lip. 

(iv) The dietary is, in general, not sufficiently noumhing. All these defects can be 

remedied b % % a. proper liosicl organisation, with resident tutors. But such an 
organisation is likely to be too expensive for Indian students and special aid 
from the University or other source.* would be necessary for its maintenance. 


Murarichand College. Sylhet. 

pd Directly under the college authorities, but subieot to inspection by the University. 
( b ) The superintendent should look after discipline, study, health, cleanliness, physical 
training, and sports of the students (in loco parentis). The messing arrangements 
should be under the control of the students, each mess consisting of about twenty 
students. The superintendent should see that undue expenditure is not inourred 
and that the quality and quantity of tin* food be good and sufficient. 

(d) There ought to be one sick-room and one segregation room for contagious and 
infectious diseases. There should bo a small reference library. Senior students 
might he provided with single-seated rooms. 

(0 Twenty boarders in each mess, and two or throe such messes at most., under each 
superintendent. Kacli MiperintonderP , with twenty students, is the ideal (in such 
cases, only free quarters and no monetary remuneration need be given to tho 
superintendent, who should be a member of the teaching staff of the eolloge). 


Naik, K. G. 

There should be as many hostels attached to a college as possible and the boys 
ihoiild bo compelled to stay in them. Tho inllucnce of a i esident superintendent 
(professor) goes a great way in strengthening the eliaractoi of a student. I lay particular 
stress on this matter from my experience as a nos tel superintendent in Bombay (Wilson 
College) for throe year and my intimate relation with tho Science Hostel of the 
Krishnath College, Berhampur. Tho superintendent should haw: free quarters 
(family) and he should be paid for the tuitional work which he should be compelled to do. 
lie should guide the students in tho methods of studying tho various subjects and 
direct them to the usefulness of their study, so that much energy which is spent nowa- 
days may not go to waste. The boys, when they come to college, should bo particularly 
guided in their course of study, so that they may not have to repent in after life for the 
subjects selected by them. Besides this, it should be one of tho duties of the superintend- 
ent to create active college life in the hostels, for, really, they are places where men are 
made. All this I am stating from my experience at Berhampur, where the system has a 
larger number of evils than anywhere 1 know of. {Superintendents should bo men who 
take a lifelong interest in students, men who know self-sacrifice and who prefer to remain 
students all their life. We do not want men who scarcely form an integral part of the 
corporate life of students. Such superintendents exist in some of the Government 
and private colleges. They are quite unfit for their profession, for Bengal boys are more 
easily managable by persuasion than by force. 

(а) University control should bo more stringent, especially in the execution of 

the existing rules, which might be supplemented by others providing against tho 
scandal due to underfeeding of boys in hostels, as at Berhampur. 

(б) The superintendents should be more free than at some places (say, Berhampur) 

in the internal management of their hostels. They should be guides of students 
in study and choice of discussions. 
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QTTESTI0N r 19. 


Naik, K. G. — could.- Kandy, The HonTdo Maharajah Sir Manindka Chan ura 

Nanjundayya, Ii. V. 


(d) Dispensaries should be attached to hostels. This is most neeossary. But for ur 
. good laboratory assistant many accidents would have been fatal for want of 

prompt attendance and treatment. Some hostels, as at Berhampur, are quite 
lacking in library facilities. There should be a separate reading-room for the 
students and the superintendents should not monopolise the newspapers, for 
which the boys alone contribute money. 

(e) Hostels should be built in blocks, each accommodating 50 students, with one 

resident superintendent over them. The superintendent should have free family 
quarters Each room should contain two students. They should be provided 
with tables, chairs, bedsteads, and, if possible, with light. 

(/) Certainly. 

The finances should bo arranged by Government grants from Imperial revenues. 
If each college can pay 50 per cent of the cost of a block Government should, 
without hesitation, grant the other 50 per cent. In any ease, "whatever the expenses 
may be, if we want tlio formation of a healthy nation who will stick loyally to the old 
mother England, Government should spend more money bore than elsewhere, for hostels 
can givo us centres of regulating the discussion^ of our young men and leading their 
energies in the right direction. 


Nandy, The Hoa’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 


The hostels and messes should be organised so as to contribute to the growth of 
corporate life. The superintendent, who should be either a professor of the college 
or a man of bis position, should be assisted in his management by a board of students 
elected by rotation for a month. Virtually, the superintendent snould guide the 
students in their study and recreations. In addition to the college authorities reBpect- 
ablo gentlemen of the locality should be approached to fw*t as visitors who will see 
that the rules made for the management of the hostels and messes are duly observed 
and supervise the diet served. A hostel physician should visit the messes or hostels 
every day. I he host els and messes should be made It -governing as far as practicable. 
Eor this purpose, a plot of land lor kit< In u eM'.h-.rHij will be profitable while, at the 
same time, it will provide for healthy m iv.i( ■«.n, Eor the maintenance of discipline 
prefects or monitors should be appointed from among the senior members of the hostel 
oi mess. Matters in connection with the students which cannot bo decided by the 
superintendent should be referred to the principal. 

The following should be the equipment of hostels or messes : — 

(i) Sleeping-room, with furniture for each boarder. 

(ii) Common-room, with furniture. 

(iii) Sick-room, with necessary furniture and medicine. 

(iv) Dining-room, with wooden seats and utensils. 

(v) Hostels should be big enough to accommodate 50 boarders 

(vi) Provision for tutorial assistance in hostels is desirable. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

In the Mysore University we base hostels attached to each ot the main collies. 

10 ® St :i d<>ufc3 r\ but "^1 shortly have room for about 150 
or 200. Our object is to make them suftieo for about half tire number of students in 
each place, which is about- the proportion „{ resident students we expect to have The 

0 r , Tl 0 "?f ih f., lJni T 8ity i,18tit,lt,01 ’ s ar <> virtually component parte 

of both the University and the colleges. 1 her are under the direct management of com- 
mittees appointed by the University Council, the , rinripal being the head of each com- 
mittee. It is essential that there sl.ou d >» some means of allowing the jworest students 
to live more economically if they wish. 1'erhaj.i two classes of messing-houses may be 
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Na^jit OA.YYA, H. V.— 'ontd . — Nwt, Rc\. Father A.- P/.^anjpye, The Hon’ble 

Mr. R. P. 


About 100 would be a good number, but we apprehend no difficulty in maintaining 
our hostels in a proper state with twice the number. 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable and should be provided by resident tutors, who 
should be selected from among the youngor graduates of merit who aspire to 
train themselves for professorial or research wort A stipend of Rs. 70 to 
Rs. J00 may be given to them tor three years. 


Neut, Rev, Father A. 

H" tols, it seems to me, cannot pioduo all the expected effect, unless they be 
limited to small groups of students — say, some sixty — so at to make it possible to bo 
influenced individually by the superintendent, the latter being, I tako it, a specially 
selected member of the college stall. I know this would mean enormous expenditure, 
at least as long as students hock in such unwieldy crowds into the University courses. 

Besides the multiplication of hostels much more should be done to create ail esprit 
t It corps , which I tako to be an indispensable requisite in the formation of the character. 
Thus, e.g , dobating or literary societies, beside.; football, cricket, and hockey clubs, should 
exist in each hostel. And in these should be exorcised, as much as possible, the influence 
of the professors. 

The ideal w ould be to have the hostels on the same premises as the dwellings or quarters 
of the principal and staff of the college — taking it for granted that the latter are suffi- 
ciently devoted to live among their students and to mix freely with them. 

Paranjfye, The HoiTble Mr. R. P. 

The system of messes obtaining in colleges in the Bombay Presidency in the hostels 
attached to the various colleges is found to be very suitable. The hostels should bo 
attached to colleges where these exist. In the ease of post-graduate students whore the 
university provides the teaching they should be attached to the University. On this 
3ide about 25 students are found to be a suitable number for one mess. These engage 
their own cook and servant, elect, every fortnight a secretary, who buys provisions and 
look s to the expenses, and have a general secretary in addition, who holds office for the 
whole year. The general supervision is in the hands ol the .superintendent, who looks 
to the whole hostel, though about 10b is the highest, number that can be placed in charge 
of one such superintendent. He only keeps a general eye river the mess expenses, etc. 
The superintendent will allot, the rooms to t he students, sec that the students behave pro- 
perly, have the roll called at stated times, and. generally, see that the students do work 
m the hostel and not simply waste their time. The superintendent should be a member 
of the college staff and should have regular teaching work assigned to him in the college. 
Otherwise, he will not be able to exercise the proper influence over them. 

In oaoh moss a kitchen, a dining-room, and a store-room are provided in this college, 
together with two small verandahs. These are enough for the mess. But, in connection 
with the whole liosUl, it would be convenient to have a big dining-hall — though this would 
be very expensive and some permanent arrangement for putting up a temporary 
covering for a pandal would bo enough— -a resident medical attendant and a small hospital 
to contain a dispensary and beds to accommodate throe per coat of the students, a reading- 
room — which, may be dispensed with if the hostel and the college are in the same com- 
pound — and proper facilities for outdoor games like cricket, tenuis, football, and hockey, 
and a gymnasium for indoor exercise. 

In a college hostel tutorial assistance is not required and can hardly be given. What 
assistance is needed should be common to all ntadents, resident and non-resident. The 
superintendent should seo that the students do their college work regularly, by making 
enquiries of the college tutors and by means of college examinations, results, etc. b 

In this part of the country we find that to make reasonable accommodation for one 
hostel student a sum of about Rs. 1,000 is required for the building, etc., on an average. 
The conditions may be slightly different in other parts of the oountry. ' 



QUESTION i9. 


People’s Association, Dacca- -Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur — Ray, Dr. 

Bidjian Chandra. 


People’s Association, Dacca. 

The present mode of living in hostels — the buildings and other arrangements 
for the comfort of the boarders — is apt to create habits in them such as do not 
gonornllv meet witii encouragement afterwards under the present conditions of 
service and professions. The upshot is depression and discontent, inevitable upon 
such inequalities of living. With a strict eye upon morals and the preservation 
of health, students should be made accustomed to a mode of economic living such 
as they cau in after-life expect to enjoy under all circumstances. Superintendents of 
hostels and messes should be persons who, in education, official position, character, 
and principles are the best ideals before the students. 


Rahim, The Hou'blw Mr. Justice Abduk. 

(/) Thorn should be no (plot am that tutorial assistance must he provided as far as 
possible. 


Ray, Dr, Biduan Chandra. 

(а) Tho duty and responsibility of looking aftei the mouses and hostels should 

devolve oil the colleges. At present most of the lug colleges in Calcutta have 
obtained grants-in-aid to conntruct hostels attached to the colleges. Those 
students who cannot be accommodated in such hostels should also be under the 
direct charge ol the colleges. Tho University may, if necessary, settle any 
differences that may occasionally arise be tv een the students and the college. 

(б) The superintendent should be a member of tho college staff, not a clerk. He should 

keep in touch with the guardians of f lie studc.nl.> on the ono hand, and with tho 
college, on the other, lie should guide, not control, the students. He should 
maintain discipline and preserve the balance pi interests. Naturally, he should 
bo possessed of a large amount of sympathy and tact, so that the students 
can look up to him as their guide and friend, lie should bv given an allow noo 
by t he college lor his labour. 

(c) The mess management should be in the hands of a committee of students, of which 
the superintendent should be the president. This committee should bo elected 
monthly. Ono of the members will bo the manager for the month. He should 
look after the monthly and daily purchases of food, attend to the difficulties 
and inconveniences of the hoarders, keep an account for the month, control and 
manago the servants, and. in return for such services, he should get free board and 
lodging for the month. Vive university medical inspector should help and 
guide the superintendent and the < onmntteo as far as possible. 

(</) Every hostel or mess should have a separate kitchen and dining-room. It is evi- 
dent that tho distinction of class or creed or ciistc amongst students is happily 
disappearing and, therefore, it is to be hoped that it will not be found necessary in 
the near future to provide separate kitchens or dining-rooms for different sets of 
students. Every mess should have at loast one detached room set apart for 
illness. If tho case so demands, the patient should bo transferred to a central 
hospital or institution to be maintained by the University. 

(e) The best size for n hostel is to provide for not more than seventy-five to a hundred 
students. 

(/) If it is possible to induce other members of the staff of a college, besides the super- 
intendent, to reside in the mosses, the personal example and guidance and tutorial 
assistance should prove of immense value to the students. 
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Ray, Manmathayath — Roy, The Hon' ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur —Roy, The Hon’ble 
9 Balm Surendra Nath. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

The hostels now lack supervision ; each hostel should ho placed in charge of a man 
with academic qualifications and of high character ; the teachers in the colleges are fully 
occupied, so that there should be a r'Cpaiate sendee of superintendents, oomposed of 
men with academic qualifications, but recruited mainly from the noint of view of 
h gh character, who will have to devote their whole time to the work of the hostels. 
They will be men of the missionary t\ pe, self- r, acriticing, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the Hindu or Muslim scriptures, w ho will have family quarters attached to the hostels. 
Su« a system w r ould exercise a profound influence on student-life and will supplement 
the secular teaching given in the colleges. These superintendents and their "crvico should 
be under the control of the University, as Govern r out service n ay nnf inspire confidence 
and may be looked upon with suspicion. Government will have to provide funds 
tor the purpose. Such a service of ‘ uperintenderts would conduce to greater good than 
any elaborate police organisation or espionage to enforeo discipline among students, and 
would also help in providing tutorial assistance. 

The hostels should bo attached to colleges', and under the supervision of the University. 

The maximum number of students in each hostel should be 50. 


Roy, Tlic Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

Hostel lite should not be loo costly or luxurious In most, eases, the boys are 
allowed more comfort and luxury in hostels than they are accustomed to at home. And, 
in consequence, they .suffer much m after-life as they have io adopt a costlier style of living. 

The hostel buildings should be wcll-\ outdated, healthy, and dry, but the buildings 
and the equipment should not entail mu/e cost than is necessary. 


Roy, The llon’ble Balm Hukendiia Nath. 

(a) Them ought to be hostels >r attached messes attached to colleges, especially for 
students who come from the interior of the district. I do not think that the 
University should have the power to recommend to Government to financially 
help hostels and attached messes which are in need of help. 

(M l would suggest that the superintendent in charge of a hostel should bo a medical 
officer, who should look after the health and comfort and freedom of the 
boys placed under his charge. He would remain there as the guardian of the 
boys and would bring to the notice of the school authorities or the guardians 
of the boys any delinquencies on their part. 

(c) The hostels should be managed like any ordinary household and the superintendent 
should remain in charge of it. Hjs work, however, should be subject to the 
• supervision of the college council and inspection by them, as w ell as by the 
university authorities. 

The university authorities should not, however, come to inspect the institutions 
in a carping and fault-finding spirit. 

(<l) Every student of a hostel should be supplied with a bedstead, a small table, and two 
chairs. Or, if the student ho desires, he can be supplied instead with a carpet 
and a bed-sheet. 

There should be proper sanitary arrangements in the dining-room and it ought 
to be neat and clean. Special inspection of the kitchen should be made by the 
superintendent every day, as w ell as by the principal, along with the senior 
boarders, every fortnight, or whenever there is a complaint. 

There ought to be library facilities in the hostel buildings or, if the hostel be in 
the same or in the adjoining building 1 to that of the college, arrangements 
should be made for the free .access of boys to Die library, both in the morning 
and in the evening. 
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I think it desirable to have a small dispensary, or rather collection of medicines 
which arc of daily use, in the hostel building, so that the superintendent, who 
ought to he a medical officer, may troat the boarders whenever necessary. 

(e) The size of the hostel should be such as to accommodate the number of hoarders 
fairly. The boys should not be huddled up together and, if j>racticable, not more 
than two students should be allowed to remain in one room. 

(/) It is greatly desirable that the boarders in the hostels should be provided w-ith 
proper tutorial assistance. For this reason, some professors of the colleges 
might be induced to remain with the boys and take up the work. 


ItUDRA, S. K. 


Tho Univorsity should control the hostols through the colleges. The colleges 
should bo compelled to own responsibility for the hygienic and moral conditions of 
the residential quarters of their students. The University should inspect the 
hostels, and take such action with regard to affiliation, etc., as it thinks fit. 

The best size seems to be 40 to SO pupils under one superintendent, who should, 
if possible, be a man of academic distinction, arid may give some tutorial assistance. 


Sapiut, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

I am connected with the Maodonnell Hindu Boarding-House at Allahabad. About 
200 students reside in that hostel. Wo receive some financial aid from Government. 
There is a superintendent in charge of if,. Roomily, we have had to reorganise 
tho whole hostel. Under the present system, so far as the internal management 
and control of tho kitchens and dining-} coins an concerned, it has been 
banded over to the students at their request. They have also got a cooperative 
society which they are working. The superintendent only exercises supervisory 
powers. A separate room has hern kept apart to? ihe sick and wo have got a 
competent medical officer, who is in charge of the hospital section of tho hostel. 
There is a library, though it requires to he eonsbterabh improved. But for finan- 
cial difficulties, wo should like to have an assistant superintendent. From the 
experience that 1 have gained 1 think that, in a hostel like this, there is need for a 
superintendent and an assistant superintendent. I would not have more than 200 
students in a single hostel as the difficulties of management are very great. 
1 would give the superintendent general powers of supervision, but, at the same 
time, I would give the students great liberty iu managing tlieir internal affairs 
and organising their games. We are paying the superintendent Rs. 200 a month, 
i think this is a fairly good salary for the nature of the work. We have got no 
arrangements for tutorial assistance. T recognise the need of it, but our resources 
do not, permit us to provide that. The hostel is affiliated to the University, which 
has got disciplinary powders. It is not attached to any particular college, though 
most of the students residing iu the hostel are reading in the Muir Central College.' 


Sarkar, Kaupada. 

In view of flic caution given at the end of the questions in this section, viz., 
financial practicability, I am inclined to think that the present system is, on the 
whole, suited to our requirements. The only thing to do is to arrange for more 
froqnent, and better, supervision and provide tutorial assistance to students, as far as 
practicable. 

The ‘ block system 1 may be introduced everywhere for the supervision of all 
students not living in regular hostels controlled by formally appointed superintendents. 
Under this system, the area occupied by the students is divided into a number of 
convenient blocks, each being put under a responsible teacher, carefully selected. He 
visits tho domiciles of the students, whether living with parents or guardians or in 
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messes, not- as a ‘ detective,’ but as a friend and guide, mixes with the parents and 
guardians, makes enquiries about the conduct and progress of the boys, and gives 
information and advice. 

(a) The present rules will do. 

(b) The superintendent will look after the management of the hostel and the con- 

duct and progress of the inmates. He will also give tho students as much 
tutorial assistance as he can. He will work under the orders of the school, 
or the college, committee and be helped in his duties by carefully selected 
students. 

(c) The present rule will do. 

('•H Ditto. 

(c) Experience shows that a single superintendent cannot efficiently ccntrol more 
than a dozen students if- he is to be a real “friend, philosopher, and 
guide ” to them. A large number of boys in schools, and particularly of 
youths in colleges, placed under a single superintendent of ordinary caiibro 
is often a source of great mischief. If the size be reduced, it would also 
solve the question of tutorial assistance to a great extent. 

(/) Rendering tutorial assistance should be a condition attached to the post of a 
superintendent. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

The question of finance naturally makes one reticent to suggest measures for handl- 
ing tho problem of students’ residence. In a place like Calcutta it seems to mo parti- 
cular *y difficult to solve this problem without a considerable expenditure of money, and 
tho conservatism of those who persist in demanding proper accommodation for students 
in the town rather than that they should go somewhere outside to some easily accessible 
site in the suburbs, adds to the complexity of tho problem. Within the town of Calcutta 
I would suggest restricting the number of new admissions to college's to the extent of accom- 
modation available for the year in different hostels. A careful estimate should be 
annually prepared during the long vacation and mofussil candidates should be informed 
n time if they can be accommodated. Tho makeshift arrangement known at present 
rs ‘ attached messes ” should be abolished and the policy of distributing the rush to 
Calcutta b ^ we^n different mofussil centres should be adopted. 

T) is difficulty, however, has not to bo faced in m fussil centres, where land is available 
comparatively cheaply, and it is possible to accommodate students more comfortably and 
in good surroundings. A corresponding policy of expanding hostel accommodation in 
well-eliosen mofussil centres, pari passu with the rise in the number of st udents, should be 
adopted. Whatever force t here be in tho argument for keeping the hostels of Calcutta in 
the town, which, undoubtedly, offers many advantages to students, no such reasons exist 
in the smaller towns of the province, and colleges that are in making at different mofussil 
centres would do well to remove to places where they can expand without much 
hindrance before it becomes too late on financial grounds. 

{a) Hostels of colleges should form integral parts of these institutions situated in close 
proximity to it. Being part of the college it should bear the same relation to tho 
University in matters of general control as the college itself, and the inmates of 
the college should be compelled to reside in its hostel, excepting those who are 
living with bom fide guardians. No college should be permitted to admit 
more than it could accommodate properly, both ih classes and in hostels, and the 
University should fix the number of admissions to oolloges on this basis, and any 
increase over it should only be permitted w hen a satisfactory arrangement for 
meeting this increase has been made. 

(b) Members of the college staff only should bo eligible for superintendentships of college 
hostels, and they should be allowed to have a free hand in maintaining discipline 
and management, under the control of the principal. Frequent interference with 
their authority and encouraging so-called grievances are subversive of discipline. 
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At the presor t time, the popularity of hostels is in proportion to the laxity of 
control which they exercise, and there is an unwholesome tendency to decry those 
where attempts are made for better control and discipline. I do not maintain 
that cur youths should be housed under miniature jail conditions, but an almost 
inexpressible ideal of bringing them up as self-respecting, nnd well-behaved, 
gentlemen should be aimed at. 

(d) and (e) Hostels of colleges should be on block arrangements, providing accommodation 
for not more than 50 boarders in each block, under a separate superintendent, 
with family quarters fo. 1 him attached. Each block should have a separate 
kitchen, dining-hall, and mess arrangements, managed by the boarders, under the 
general control of the superintendent. The rooms in each block should be partly 
single-st ated and partly three-seated — the former for more advanced students 
and the latter for junior under-graduates. Plain, but decent, furniture should be 
provided by tho college authorities, consisting of a table, a chair, a bedstead, 
and a small wall almirah. Caution-money should be taken at tho tinio of 
entrance to a hostel, to be returned, after deductions for any damage, when the 
boarder leaves. Medical and sanitary arrangements should be common to 
the whole hostel system and a union hall, with a reading-room, provided in 
some central place of the hosted area. All tho different blocks should be in 
one compound and, on an average, each block should havo for its compound 
four acres of land, which can bo easily insisted upon in mofussil centres. 

(/) If by tutorial assistance is meant a general guidance of hostel residents by tho 
superintendent, in advising them regarding their studies, it is highly desirable. 
Moreover, he should meet boarders iu batches from time to time at his own placo 
and entertain them socially or. a modest scale winch w ill not only cultivate a 
better mutual understanding, but- give a general polish to them in social manners. 

I must add that it would ho too much to expoet a superintendent to do all these 
in return for the pittance that is now given to him 'n the form of axx allowance, bub 
rnv strong conviction is that something i needed on tho lines suggested above. 
Where there are European members on I lie Mnff they should^bo preferred, and an 
allowance given to some of them for occasionally meeting students in batches. 
This arrangement may, possibly, produce nn everlasting beneficial effect on our 
youths. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

For tho normal college at the present time hostels nnd attached messes form the chief 
residential arrangements made for students who do not have homes in Calcutta or stay 
with guardians recognisod by college and university. But, where advance is to be made, 
it, should be in the further elimination of such messes, for the advantages of a mess, at 
its best, under the present system, can only approximate to those of a hostel. 

(i) The definition in tho university regulations that, a moss is a temporary boarding- 

house formed by a combination of students who desire to share expenses, though 
slightly modified where college authorities have control, indicates one disadvan- 
tage. Tho temporary naturo predicted for the mess prevents the growth 
in it of a real esprit dc corps and of such a tradition as in many a hostel is a most 
valuable possession. 

(ii) In so far as messes are dwelling-houses rented by the University for the period of 

the academical year seldom are the buildings adapted suitably, and never specially 
for student residence. Although the houses may be chosen with regard to the 
suitability of the neighbourhood nothing can ever be expected of a mess in Calcutta 
in the way of provision of facilities for recreation of any kind. 

(iii) The prevailing method of control partly through the University, and partly through 
the college, leads to difficulties. The building is rented by the University. The 
amount of outlay in this direction is recovered by the lodging fees paid by the 
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students in residerce. If sufficient is not realired in Jiis way to cover the rent 
the University has to meet t he deficit. In c .'(Jer that iMs deficit may be as small 
as possible difficulties are put in the way of a student who wishes to leave a mess 
during the session. A ~oom in a collegiate ho , tel may fall vacant, but no mess 
boarder can apply for it — though it offers him a hea'thicr ana happier mode of 
life- unless lie can cither find a substitute for his place in the mess, or pay up 
his f /eat rent * to the end of the session. Such a condition ho* often prevented 
a transference which should be facilitated rather than made more difficult. 

(iv) Still another point may be noticed in wl : cn the mess lags behind the hostel and 
this has special reference to the system of management in the hostels of the Scot- 
tish Churches College. In these hostels the management is responsible for the 
provision of the furniture of all living rooms and common rooms, for cooking 
utensils and all dishes required for serving the food, as also for the control of 
servants and all feeding arrangements. In the mess the student must provide 
such furniture as he wishes and the general establishment is jointly provided 
for each year, with the result that in the interests of economy it is kept at a mini- 
mum. The feeding arrangements in a mess are in the hands of the students 
themselves and while often such arrangements are satisfactory they often also 
lead to difficulties seldom experienced in a hostel and they almost always lead to 
greater expense. This general question of management will be further discussed 
under (c) below. 

The conclusion Beems to be that if rented houses are necessary for the accommod- 
ation of students until a college can provide specially built and specially adapted 
residences they should be more completely under the control of the college, which 
should be responsible for the renting of the building, for such adaptation of it as 
may be possible, and for the general establishment in it. Having in. view, then, 
the elimination of the “ attached mess ”, as at present understood, we refer in the 
replies which follow to the different sections of the question to collegiate hostels 
alone — whether rented houses specially adapted or buildings sj>ociiically built as 
hostels. 

(« x In so far as it seems fundamentally important that the residence of students should 
be collegiate, the University should have the minimum power of control over 
the hostels attached to a college. The boarders of a hosfc(‘l are all of one college 
and their life naturally centres in the college in which they study. The college 
should thus be responsible for the provision for the superintendence of the hostel, 
for the framing of its general rules, and for the control of its finance. A sufficient 
relation between the hostel and the University will be maintained by an annual 
visit paid by some university inspector in company with the principal of the 
college. 

(J>) The superintendent of a collegiate hostel should be a man of high academic standing 
and preferably a member of the college staff. Where certain members of the 
staff are Europeans it is valuablo if they can be associated with the supervision 
• of the hostels, and most valuable if they can actually stay in them. While the 
college, through its governing body, maintains the control suggested above, 
the superintendent should have full powder to deal with the internal affairs of the 
hostel in the admission of boarders, in management, and in discipline. 

(c) The question of the methods of management, control, and inspection are, to a large 
extent, related to the answer to the following section (e), but assuming that the 
size of a hostel should not exceed what is sufficient for the accommodation of a 
maximum of 60 boarders, the internal management may well be concentrated in 
the hands of the superintendent, associated with whom may be an assistant su- 
perintendent or monitor, who may be a senior student receiving in return for his 
services only free board and lodging. After experience of various forms of manage- 
ment with regard to the board of students in hostels we consider that t<be most 
satisfactory results obtain from a system in which the superintendent makes 
all arrangements for food and has sole control of all hostel servants. With a mess 
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committee in a hostel continual difficulties arise which increase, rather than faci- 
litate, the work of a superintendent, and from the experience gained in our hostels 
we should say that students infinitely prefer the present system. It makes easier 
the prevailing practice in our Hindu hostels of recognising no caste distinctions. 
Three Brahmin cooks prepare and Reive the food, but the boarders in two batchos 
(in a hostel of sixty of thirty each) sit down together. Within the experience of 
the past five years no difficulty has been met with on this score though men from 
all castes, high and low, have resided in the hostels. With regard to control our 
rules lay it down that the hostel gates he closed at 9 p.m. and Opened at 5-30 a.m, 
A roll is narked twice a day in the morning «,nd at 9-30 at night. The assistant 
superintendent at these times satisfies himself that the hoarders marked present 
are in the hostel. Leave from the hostel is only to he granted on personal and 
written application to the superintendent, and two gate- books are kept in one of 
which is recorded leave granted for less than 24 hours, and in the other leave 
granted for more than 24 hours. In addition the control of the superintendent 
extends over the general conduct of the hoarders in the hostel and discipline is 
exercised not only for disorderly behaviour, hut for want of cleanliness, for 
continued neglect of study, and in cases where a student remains in the hostel 
during lecture hours without good and sufficient cause. 

When the superintendent is of such standing as to be a member of the governing 
body of the college and so can report important matters relating to the hostel 
to that body there seems little need for the establishment and powers of inspec- 
tion on the part of the college other than such as the principal would normally 
exercise. Reference has been made above in (a) to university inspection. 

(J) The answer to this question is likewise based on the assumption that the accom- 
modation of the hostel is for a maximum of <>0 boardeir. 

(i) The buildiugs . — We have found that the most satisfactory form of hostel 
1 uilding in Calcutta is one built on tbiee sides ui a rectangle with a verandah 
running round each door on the inside and with only h single width of room. 
Where the site is about, one bigha (Jr ■ of an. acre) a small and private com- 
pound round which the hostel is built is thus afforded. Each student should 
have one living room of his own, the measurements of which should be about 
12' by 8' by 1 2'. Two to four, but not more, double rooms might he provided 
for the benefit of brothers who migl^t wish to slay together. A sick room 
should bo included, ns also a, dining-room, common room, kitchen, and store- 
room. Bath-room and latrine accommodation should be on the ground level 
but. if tlic building is built in stories, one bath-room for night use should be 
available on each floor. The superintendent's quarters should be part of the 
hostel building. 

(ii) The furniture of the students' living room need not he elaborate, i.e,, one table 
(with drawers), one chair, one iron bedstead, one hook rack, and one clothes 
rack. The hostel should he provider!, where possible, with an electric light 
installation, a monthly charge of, say. Re. 1-4 per head being made to 
covet (fon sumption and upkeep expenses. The equipment of a dining- 
room in a Hindu hostel is of the simplest, consisting of the requisite number 
of low seats or piris. The < ommon room should afford facilities for indoor 
games and should he provided with table and benches in order that it may 
serve as the meeting room of the hostel. In it also the hostel library may be 
housed. The library in each of our hostels is managed by one of the board- 
ers and is maintained and extended bv a small monthly subscription from 
each hoarder. The sick-room .should he provided with two bedsteads, 
tables, chairs, a small almiroh, and perhaps an electric fan, and should be 
in immediate proximity to a bath-room. In the kitchen, for a hostel of the 
si?.e w© suggest, it will be necessary to have four fireplaces or chulas. In 
addition to all the necessary cooking utensils the hostel will have to pro- 
vide a sufficient number of brass dishes for the serving of food. 
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(iii) Servants . — The servants necessary for such a hoB+el, and suggested rates of 

monthly pay are as follows : — 

Durwan (Rs. 12), first cook (its. 32), second cook (Its. 10), third cook (Ra. 8), 
1 kitchen servant (Rs. 5), 3 bearers (Us. 5 each), sweeper (Rs. 11). Each 
servant will be provided with his food from the hostel. There will be a 
barber, in addition, provided with food from the hostel, but receiving 
remuneration from the boarders he serves. 

(iv) Provision for the treatment of illness . — A doctor should be engaged to visit 

the liostctf each morning, the amount of his fee being recovered by a 
monthly charge on the boarders. I . cur hostels each student contributes 
annas 8 per month towards the hostel doctor’s fee. 

Provision of facilities for recreation.- -In Calcutta it is impossible for such a 
hostel as that to wdiicb we refer to make any adequate provision for 
outdoor recreation for its boarders. In J ho compound of the hostel, how- 
ever, something can certainly be done and if the college possesses a playing- 
field sufficient opportunities will bo available. 

Ic) We have already indicated that the hostel should not exceed in size what is 
sufficient for the accommodation of a maximum of sixty boardors. If it goes 
beyond this limit superintendence is more difficult and the development of the 
esprit de corps which means so much in the life of a hostel is endangered by 
the formation amongst the students of cliques and sets. We have suggested 
a maximum of 00 rather than a lower figure in view of oconomy of building and 
management. But the advantages of economy would not carry us beyond this 
limit because of these other serious disadvantages to which we have referred. 

(/) We do not feel that the hostel can, or should, be made responsible for the regular 
provision of tutorial assistance to the students in residence in it. 

Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 


The hostels and messes should continue to be licensed by the University and be sub- 
ject to periodic, inspection by the University. But the .actual administration of the 
college hostels, as well as of the messes, attached or unattached, so far as they are pro- 
{ "rly amenable to control, should lie with the colleges. When students of two or more 
college* live in the same mess, inter-collegiate arrangements, if desired, may be made 
without much difficulty. In the case of college hostels and “ attached ” messes it is 
always desirable to have a professor as resident superintendent whose honorarium will 
be paid irom the general college funds, and not specifically from the boarders* fees. The 
superintendent should possess disciplinary powers, which he will exercise in graver cases, 
in consultation, with the principal. But the professor-superintendent, while maintain- 
ing authority, should subordinate merely penal considerations, remembering that he 
represents not merely the legitimate collego policing, but also the wise benignity of an 
Alma Mater ; and he is there to secure the intimate touch of the college, its culturo, its 
ideals, and its traditions, with the students* daily life and morals, and to annul the un- 
redeemed vulgarities of a mess life with t)ho “ sweetness and light ” which culturo within 
the college walls ought to foster. Tlius will the students’ residences in the town be con- 
verted into a greater collego round the college. Every college hostel should have a small 
library and a Sunday Club which will occasionally arrange for inter-hostel conferences. 

Besides one or two professors detailed for each mess local gentlemen interested in 
students’ welfare, including a medical man and an active member of the Municipal Board, 
should in every case bo appointed visitors to every hostel and every mess. 

The catering arrangements, so far as the marketing and the menu or bill of fare art' 
concerned, should be left to the management of the inmates, who will arrange for rotation 
work, representatives, etc., as may be necessary ; this will keep down the cost — and 
keep the (normal) discontent, within due limits. But the superintendent and the visitors 
will satisfy themselves that the food and other necessaries are not cut down below the level 
°f efficiency. The menials on the establishment of a college hostel must be under the 
control of the superintendent who will regularise their duties. Habits of hard work 
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(including co-operative manual work for the institution) — of going without menial help 
whenever practicably and of an intelligent thrift and sometimes a more intelligent expen- 
diture, must be encouraged among the students, and, as far as possible, regularised. A 
students’ dispensary on a small scale should be attached to a number of messes fcr supply- 
ing medicine at cost price to die student- boarders. 

The arrangements for the kitchen, for the sick-room, and for tlio latrines (and conser 
vancy) should be specially inspected by the visitors ; and in the matter of drainage and 
conservancy (specially the clearing of the cisterns where these are in use, the removal of 
offal and garbage, specially from the kitchen room and its environs, and the opening 
of gutted drains) the Municipal Commissioner on the Visitors’ Board should be able to 
render materia service (shall I call i( Knight’s or Mehler's service ?) by securing prompt 
and vigilant municipal attontion and interest . The arrangements for drinking water, 
and the water-supply generally, in towns without water- works, are a perennial source of 
difficulty. The artesian well, wherever the soil (or sub-soil) favours it, should be a great 
convenience, for ordinary household uses. The drinking water ought to be boiled (not 
warmed) ; even if the water-bearer be placed on his oath to fetch water from the municipal 
(reserved) tank (if any) — the water-bearer’s back is a broken reed to lean upon — he will 
fill his kalsi or moshak from any horse pond on the way. The Indian servant, it must be 
remembered, is splendid in personal service, faithfulness, and loyalty, but he has four 
articles in bis creed : — 

(i) Ho believes in one anna in the rupee — in some confessions it reads two — on bazar 
expenses . 

(ii) He believes in bis “ daetvri 

(iii) He does not believe in pure water (though his habits are aquatic, bathing and 

drinking). 

(iv) Above all lie does not believe in the Bacillus ihc modern man’s Devil, the encm 

invisible ! 

Then there is the cook — lord of the kit* hen and master of the moss (and its gregarious 
stomach), master, whoever may bo its superintendent. , lie belongs to a trade union and 
loves to go on strike. Anyone who can solve the cooking problem in Bengali messes will 
be a greater benefactor of our students than all your building reformers and text-book 
reformers put together. Over grown hostels are hot beds of faction ; the mutual 
recriminations of the boarders, cooks, menials, and petty functionaries are vulgarising to 
a degree. A maximum of sixty boarders would be a good arrangement for the average 
hostel. The reduction of cost by timely purchases, storing, boarders’ own marketing and 
catering arrangements, and co-operative manual work in certain directions, will make 
such small-sized hostels financially practicable, especially if we do not make things too 
expensive by architecture and furnishing on an imposing pattern, such as is entirely 
unsuited to the needs or the resources of a tropical, and typically agricultural, people 
accustomed to live the simple life in the open country, if not in the open. 

“ Coaching ” and “ tuition ” in hostels, apart from the general tutorial arrangements 
in college or school, may suit school boys, but should not be encouraged, in any scheme 
of oollegiate instruction. 


Segahd, Dr. C. P. 

My only experience with regard to the organisation of residential arrangement* 
for students is that hostels in general in high schools are poorly managed and generally 
dirty. They are dirty not only so far as filth is concerned, but also with regard to 
parasites. 

(c) T believe that the management Rhould be in the hands of a capable superintendent. 

(d) More care is necessary with regard to beds being of iron, instead of wood, and that 

kitchen and dining-room arrangements should be such that all waste is carried 
away or disposed of, and that w^bere large hostels are located there be a smal l 
„ dispensary with an isolated room and that attention Bhould be given to latrine? 
for both clay and night-time . 
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Sen, Rai Roikunt Nath, Bahadur 

(а) Regarding hostels and attached messes general principles may be formulated by 

file University but the internal management should rest with the authorities. 
The University should have the pr‘ iltge and power oi interference af its option 
according to contingencies and necessities. 

(б) There ought to bo a separate service for superintendents of hosleis and meases * 

they should* be recruited from retired professors or elderly graduates serving in 
tho Education Department. The service ought to be a graded one. The status 
of the superintendent would bo that of the ehiei controlling °uthority of tho 
institution. His functions would consist of general supervision of food, the 
health, character, and conduct of the students, observance of strict discipline, 
regulation of hours of study, moral training, supervision of tutorial work, selec- 
tion of associates, proper physical exercise, and cleanliness. 

(<*.} Rules and regulations should be prescribed by the University for the methods of 
management, control, and inspection. 

(tl) Tho details must be arranges in accordance with university regulations, with 
such modifications as may lie necessary for adaptation to circumstances, but not 
inconsistent with, or in violation of, university regulations. 

(.;) Accommodation for (50) fifty students. 

(/) T have already referred to tutorial assistance in answer to a previous question. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

(a) Absolutely subordinate to the University through their college authorities. 

(b) Like other professors in charge of a certain department. 

(r) The management, should ho cnti listed to a board elected every month from 
amongst the students, presided over by the superintendent. The control should 
be in the hands of tho superintendent and a committee of the professors. So far 
as inspection is concerned an inspecting board consisting of a doctor, a profmsor, 
•and a Government officer should visit them as often as possible. 

(</) The kitchen and dining-room arrangement should be kept in Indian style at pre- 
sent as tho European style is always abused by pooler people, 

(e) One hostel for one college. 

(/) Tutorial classes should be introduced. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 

(a) Hostels and “attached messes’ ’ may be under the inspection of the University. 
The colleges to which they are attached may have some control over their dis- 
• ciplinary arrangement. 

(&) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff, who by his attain- 
ments, character, social standing, and sympathy may have a commanding 
influence over the inmates. His functions should be general supervision in all 
matters, maintenance of discipline, and looking after the moral, intellectual, and 
physical interests of the boarders. He should be under the control of the prin- 
cipal and the governing body of the college. 

(c) The hostel should be divided into blocks of 20 or 25, with a monitor, selected from 
among the senior students, at the head of the management. He imu be assist- 
ed by a committee of 2, to be chosen by the superintendent every month. The 
monitor and the committee will make arrangements for diet, etc., subject to the 
control of the superintendent. The hostel should be frequently inspected by the 
college and university authorities, but the studies of the boarders should not be 
disturbed. Each block should have separate culinary arrangements. This 

S2 
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will lead to a healthy rivalry among the blocks regarding the quality of food, 
economy, etc. Occasionally all the blocks may dine together. The superin- 
tendent should take his meals in the several blocks alternately. The dietary 
arrangements in most hostels are not satisfactory. The quality of the food supplied 
should be improved. It does not matter whether there are a certain 
nun ber of dishes or not. 

( d ) Kitchen utensils, dining plates, tumblers, etc., should be provided, but a small 
fee ma) be levied on the boarders for their use. Medical attendance should be 
regular and free, and a stock of medicines for common diseases should be kept 
in the hostel. There should be a common room. Furniture should be provided 
free. 

(c) The best size for a hostel is one for about 100 boarders. 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable, and may be provided if practicable. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

All students’ residoncos should be inspected by the University from time to time, 
but the direct control ought to vest in the colleges. 

I am in favour of small boarding-houses and messes with not more than fifty inmates. 
I should prefor twonty for each boarding non s«*. There is a great deal more of sociality 
in a small mess than in a big one. Besides, the food is generally much better looked after 
and better cooked in small mosses. 

(in the other hand, I quite realise the good points in big hostels. They furnish oppor- 
tunities for an ampler social life and greater facilities for the development of an adequate 
corporate existence than small boarding houses. I should therefore suggest tho 
grouping together of a number of small boarding- h >u ses in a single area so as to combino 
tho advantages of both small and big hostels. It will also make it possible to place over 
them a well-paid uporintendent who will be able to command the respect of the students. 

Idle uperintendent ought to bo a whole-time officer of the same class as a i rofessor, 
and be assisted by a house tutor for each house, on the one band, and a business manager 
on tho other. His duties should inolude maintenance of discipline, control of the studies, 
and the supervision of the life of tho students, as well as tho business management of the 
hostel. 

The mossing arrangements should be separate in each house. Students should be 
associated in the management and may be allowed to control their messing arrangements, 
but the bill of fare must be approved by a dietetic expert. 

The hostels should bo healthy, but the living should be as inexpensive as possible. 
The furniture should bo supplied by the college. It should be cheap but decent. Cleanli- 
ness must bo insisted u[on and the health of each boy periodically examined by a 
medical officer. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

There should be inter-collegiate (where students of different, colleges may live) hostels 
so that in residences in the preliminary university stage the students may form village 
or family groups. These institutions should be under the control of one or other of the 
colleges whose students reside in it. The superintendent will have absolute control over 
the student in guiding him. The superintendent will not be saddled with the duties of man- 
agement unduly. He shall have the position of the guardian of the students. He shall 
look after the mental, moral, and physical welfare of the boys placed in his charge. It is 
further necessary that the superintendent should also be as sympathetic towards the 
boys as their parents or guardians and should himself be an enthusiast in that work. I 
do not think that a hostel should oonsist of more than sixty boys generally. The super- 
intendent will have the status of a professor of the college of which it forms a part. 
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Messes should be allowed to grow up. A number of boj 3 will form themselves into 
a mess. But the rules and regulations will be similar to those of hostels. Students 
must find out some gentleman of position willing to five among them and to li^ce charge 
of them, at the same time fully trusted by the col lego authorities. 

The control and discipline of the superintendent should not be formal, but real. Ho 
should help the boys in their study as wed. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

We hove in connection with the college throe hostels — tho main hostel, a 
quadrangular building in the college compound one side of whbh is the principal’s house, 
•ml on another side, quarters for members of the Indian staff. A few yards away is the 
college house, with quarters for other European members of the staff, including tho hostel 
‘■uperintondont. This hostel contains accommodation for some seventy students, almost 
Ml being in single rooms 10 x 8. Tho assistant superintendent — an Indian graduate — has 
Ins quarters in tho compound a few yards away from the hostel building. Tho general 
dining-hall is for Christians or any others — Hindus or Muhammadans — who care to join. 
Tim caste Hindus have a special dining-room of their own. The messing arrangements are 
made by the students tliemselvos, through food committees and food managers, acting 
under the general supervision of the superintendent. We append, for tho information of 
the Commission and as a reply to some of the items of this question, our hostel rules 
and regulations. There is regular medical supervision, and adequate provision is made in 
t he hostel itself for all ordinary cases of sickness. Our hostel arrangements have in the 
main proved an unqualified success, and we regard our hostel life as a highly important 
feature of our collegiate discipline and training. The other two hostels situated on the 
riverside, about halt a mile distant from the collego, are serving an useful temporary 
purpose, but from the nature of things they lack some of the characteristic features 
(d the main hostel. In reply to the more detailed parts of this question wo desire to 
ieuiark : — 

{a) Jt is within the right and duty of the University to insist on certain fundamental 
requirements while allowing the colleges a good deal of liberty to develop© 
features in accordance with their own special ideals. 

(.' ) We consider the superintendent should be a member of the professorial staff, 
and should be given adequate disciplinary powers to b© exercised in special 
eases in consultation w r ith the principal and the regular collego authorities. 

(c) and ((/) Answered largely in our rules and regulations, and iti the introductory 
material given above. The college library close by is available. A special 
hostel library is being gradually formed. In the hostel common rooms there 
is a liberal supply of books and magazines. There is in addit ion the collego 
common room, and the debating and other facilities of the Union Society, the 
rules of w hich we append. There arc varied facilities for sports in the college 
grounds. The college has also its own magazine, The Students' Chronicle , 
which circulates all over India. 

(e) We would put the limit at 100. 

(/) The superintendent should be sufficiently free to give a couple of hours daily to 
general tutorial assistance. 

Hostel Rules and Regulations. 

Hostel hours : — * 

(а) Gate hours. — The gates are closed at 9 r.M. and opened at 0 A.M. Betwoen thos© 

hours no student must bo absent from tho hostel except by tho special per- 
mission of the superintendent. 

(б) Boll-call. — The roll for arts’ students is called every morning at 7 and every 

evening at 9. Each student is expected to be present unless he has receiv e <j 
special leave of absence. 
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(c) Prayers. — Immediately after roll-call prayers are held morning and evening. 
All arts’ students resident in the hostel are expeoted to attend, unless they 
have conscientious objections. 
id) ilea!/?. — The hours for meals are : — 

Breakfast * b-30 a.m. 

Tiffin 1-50 P.M. 

Dinner ....... 7-0 „ 

Students arc expected ►(> sit down to their meals at the proper time. If they 
aro absent from any meal, or lind it necessary to have a meal at a slightly 
different hour, they must give adequate notice to the manager. All students 
obtaining leave' of absonco should also Ultimate to the manager the period 
during which they will bo away. 

2. Payment of fees . — Both the establishment fee and the food charges are payable 
on the first day of the month. Lf not paid by the t]iird of the month a fine of one anna 
will be levied for each day's delay. 

3. Remission of food charge*. —Students leaving the hostel in term-time during the 
course of any month are required to pay the full food charges if they* have been in resi- 
dence for a period of three weeks or over. If they leave after any shorter period of 
residence they shall bo Allowed a reduction of 50 per cent* on the charges duo for that 
portion of the month during which they are absent. For portions of a month at the 
beginning or end of the term the food charge will be 5 annas per diem. 

4. Leave of absence :~ 

A. Theological students.— Thco logical students desiring leave of absence should in- 

form the superintendent of their department. 

B . A rts* students - 

(а) Written application mm>l be made to the superintendent not later than the 

morning of t he day of departure. 

(б) The application must state the period for which leave is required, and also, in 

the ease of students not going to their homes, the name and address of the 
relative whom they desire to visit. 

(r) The written permission of a parent or guardian must first he obtained before a 
student cun be allowed to visit a friend’s or a relative’s house. 

(</) In the case of students desiring leave for a 'period of less than 24 hours the appli- 
cation must state the time of departure and return and also the purpose 
for which leave is required. 

(e) (Students who do not return to tho hostel at tho proper time render themselves 
liable to dismissal. 

6, Use of rooms and furniture : - 

(a) Each student is provided wit h a bed, table, chair, book-case, lamp, and clothes 

pegs. {Students arc expected to keep their rooms and furniture clean and aro 
responsible lor any damage which is done to them. Students aro also res- 
ponsible for tho replacing of anv lamp chimneys which they xnuy break. 

(b) Students must not hammer nails into, or otherwise deface, the walls of their 

rooms. The superintendent will, on application, supply a carpenter for any 
necessary work. 

(r) The superintendent may prohibit the putting up of any picture in a student’s 
room which he regards as unsuitable. 

\4) ►Students must not introduce other furniture than that supplied by the oollego 
into their rooms without special permission. They must also limit the number 
of t heir boxes to those absolutely necessary. 

[f) Kite h student is provided with a lock and key for his room, and a key for the 
drawer of his table. If these are not returned intact at the time of his 
departure from the hostel, he will bo roquired to pay the amount of their 
cost 
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6. Lights out . — Studerts must not keep th ir lamps burning after 11 p.m. without 
special permission. 

7, Miscellaneous : — 

(а) Students are expected to be in their own rooms between 7-45 and 9 a.m. and after 

9-30 P.M. ; also, as far as possible, between 7 and 9 p.m. 

(б) Students are expected to endeavour at all times to avoid disturbing the other 

inmates of the iioctel quadrangle by loud reeding, singing, or shouting. 

(c) Students must not walk along the east and west parts ot the quadranglo except 

when visiting one of the professors. 

(d) Students must not walk or sit on the hostel roof except betwoon the hours of 5 

and 6-30 p.m., and must not gc beyond the bounds marked black linos. 

(ej Students appointed to perform any special duty in connection with the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the hostel, and undertaking responsibility for the same, 
are expected to discharge their functions with duo regularity and thorough- 
ness. 

(/) Students are expected to act as gentlomon towards the servants. The kitchen 
servants are specially under the direction of the food committees, acting 
through their respective food managers for the time being, and the general 
hostel servants are under the authority of the assistant superintendent. 

(ff) All orders to the hostel servants should bo made through the assistant superin- 
tendent, or, in his absence, through the hostel superintendent. 

(4) No student is entitled to use the servants for any private business, nor to des- 
patch them anywhere outside the hostel without special permission. 

{N.B . — Theological students may have, If necessary, the services of their own special bearer when he is not, 
required for general hOBtel work.) 

C) All complaints regarding kitchen or hostel servants must bo promptly made in 
writing to the hostel superintendent. 

(j) Students are forbidden to use the night lavatory during the time when the hostel 

gates are open, except with special permission. 

(k) Students must refrain from spitting in any part of the hostel buildings. 

(l) Students are liable to discipline for any misconduct not specifically provided for 

in these rules. 

("H) Arts* students are liablo to have their names placod in tho conduct registers 
(which is inspected by university officials) for tho following misdemean- 
ours : — • 

(i) Disobedience of orders or infringement of any rules made for tho well-being 

of the hostel. 

(ii) Absence without sufficient cause. 

(iii) Continued neglect of study. 

(iv) Insubordination or disrespect to the authorities. 

(v) Assaulting or abusing a servant. 

(vi) Want of cleanliness and tidiness in their rooms or on tho premises. 


Serampore College Union Society Rules. 

1. The name of the society shall be the Serampore College Union Society, 

2. ‘ The objects of the society shall bo — 

(а) To provide opportunities for the discussion of all matters affeoting the welfare 

of the students of the Serampore College. 

(б) To arrange debates, discussions, and lectures upon topics of general interest. 

(c) To take any steps that may appear to the members advisable from time to time 
with a view to promoting a corporate feeling among the students of the college. 

3. All students of the Serampore College and all professors, lecturers, ana officials of 
the college shall be regarded as members ot the society* 
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4. The executive management of the affairs of the Union Society shall be vested in a 
committee consisting of the officers of the society, viz., a president, four vice-presidents, 
a socreta^, and a treasurer, together with the secretaries of affiliated societies or clubs, 
ex officio , and one representative of each of the following : — • 

(a) The Higher Thoological Department. 

(b) The Fourth Year Class (Arts). 

(c) The Third Year Class (Arts). 

(d) The Second Year Class (Arts). 

(e) The First Year Class (Arts). 

(/) The Vernacular Theological Department. 

5. The officers of the Union Society shall be appointed as follows : — 

(а) The principal of the college shall be president, ex officio. 

(б) Tho two senior members of the staff shall be vico-prosidents, ex officio , 

(c) The remaining two vice-presidents shall be elected by ballot. 

{ d ) Tho secretary shall bo elected by ballot. 

(e) The bursar of tho college shall be treasurer, tx officio. 

One of tho vice-presidents shall always bo a Bengali member of the staff. No name 
of a candidate shall be placed on the voting paper for election by ballot unless the 
candidate has been nominated by two members of the society. Elections of office 
bearers, viz., president, vice-presidents, and secretary shall take place annually at tho end 
of the session, and those of the representatives, at the opening of the college session. 
Vacancies may he Idled at any ordinary meeting of the society, provided that three full 
days* notice bo given by an announcement published on the college notice board. 

6. Tho representatives of the Higher Theological Deportment, fourth year (arts), third 
year (arts), second year (arts), first year (arts), and Vernacular 'Theological Department 
shall be elected by ballot by the students whom they seMiiolIy represent at sectional 
meetings called for tho purpose in connection with an ordinary meeting oi tho society, 
unless special sectional meetings be otherwise a) ranged foi the purpose under sanction 
of tho committee. 

7. The ordinary meetings oi the society \Ludi be held on Tuesday afternoons during 
the term and shall begin at 3 r.Aj. 

8. A special meeting of (he society shall be called b} the president at any time upon 
receiving a requisition signed by one officer and four ordinary members of the society. 
►Special mootings may also be called hy tho president, as requested by the committee of 
tho society. 

9. Any club or sociotios connected with the college may apply for affiliation to the 
Union Society. All such applications shall be considered and voted on in an ordinary 
meeting of the society. 

10. No society or club shall be affiliated unless it includes all the studonts of the 
eollogo within its membership. 

11. Tho committee shall provide facilities in the meetings o£ the Union Society for 
the transaction of the business of all affiliated clubs and societies. 

12. The president shall take the chair at the meetings of the society ; in his absence 
the chair shall be takon by one of the vice- presidents. In the absence of all ,the above- 
named oEieors a chairman shall be elec tod by the committee of the society. The pre- 
sident shall, however, always be at liberty, even though he himself be present, to re- 
quest oue of the vice- presidents to take the chair. 

13. During each meeting of the society the ruling of the chairman shall be final on 
all points concerning the order and courtesy of debate. No question shall be raised after- 
wards as to the conduct of any debate or the ruling of the chairman except at a special 
meeting of the society convened for the purpose. The president shall call such a meeting 
if requested in writing to do so by at least ten members, within one week of the debate 
referred to ; but no motion shall be declared carried at such a meeting unless approved 
by two- thirds of the member* present. 
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14. At each meeting of the society, after the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, time not exceeding ten minutes shrB be allowed for questions to bo asked of the 
officers of the society or of any affiliated society or club. 

15. The agenda of each meeting of the society shall be prepared by the secretary and 
submitted to the committee. No variation from the agenda shall be allowed except 
with the consent of the majority of the members present at any meoting of the society. 
Any member, however, may give notice at any meeting of the society of his intention to 
bring forward any resolution at the first convenient opportunity, and on such notice 
having been given, dt shall be the duty of the committee to arrange such an opportunity 
as early as possible, with due rogard to the cla ns of other business. 

16. No alteration shall be made m the rules of the society except with the consent 
of at least two-thirds of the members present at an ordinary mooting of the society, written 
notice of the proposed change having been handed to the chairman and announced by 
him to the members present at an oi dinary meeting of the society at least 14 days pre- 
vious to the meeting in which tho proposed change is voted upon. 


S ii Alii, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

As regards hostels (and incidentally messes and lodgings, if such are rotained), 
I should say that: — 

\a) They should be college institutions, under the principal. Exceptions may 
be made in the case of special communities, e.g ., Musalinans, Buddhists, 
etc. Such hostels may be under the Univorsity or a joint committee of 
the colleges concerned. 

(h) The superintendent should bo a professor and bhould have extensive powers 
under the general control of the principal. 

(c) As much of the control and management as is possible should bo delegated to 
monitors and the messing arrangements to a committee of students. Medi- 
cal officers should inspect hostels, which should be under tho same obliga- 
tion as schools and colleges in regard to overcrowding, insanitary condi- 
tions, etc. 

(a) I have nothing particular to say under this head, bave that it is sometimes 
complained that hostels are luxurious and tend to make the humbler class 
of boys discontented with their homes. I am doubtful if there is much 
foundation for this complaint. I would not, for example, object to electric 
light in hostels. It saves eyesight and teaches the advantage of reading 
by a good light. 

(e) A hostel, or a block of hostel, should be of the size manageable by a super- 
intendent, i.e., it should hold about 50 boarders. 

(/) The superintendent should give tutorial assistance. He cannot do this in all 
subjects; but ho should do what he can. 

It is difficult to have regard to financial possibilities, because, if local universities 
are started, and if Calcutta colleges confine their admissions to bond fide Calcutta 
students, there will be somo rearrangement, and it cannot be foreseen how many 
students will require hostel accommodation. The cost of hostel accommodation in 
the mofussil is considerably Icsb than in Calcutta. Superintendents should receive 
allowances. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Durr. 

(tt) Hostels and messes should be under the direct control of colleges, but should 
be open to inspection by the University as well. 

(6) The superintendent should be one of the senior professors of the collego and 
should be directly responsible for the discipline of the resident students. He 
should be assisted by a number of 4 assistant superintendents’ (the number to 
depend on the size of the hostel) and by a stewaid. 
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(c) All matters of routine should be in tho hands of the steward, who should also be 

in charge of the dining-hall. Each ward should be controlled by an * assistant 
superintendent \ the hostel as a whole being under the charge of the 
su|>crintendent. The superintendent and his assistants should also be able to 
filter some tutorial assistance to students, to conduct their debating clubs, and 
to organise excursions. 

(d) There should bo one or more common rooms for students in every hostel. 


Shore, Rev. T. IS. T, 

(a) Hostels and “ attached messes ” should be controlled directly by the colleges to 

which they are attached and the University should exercise its control through 
the colleges and the residential arrangements of each college should be included in 
the periodical inspection by university olticers. 

(b) The superintendent must be given a status which will give him complete authority 

over the students outside of the colloge class-rooms. I would again look to the 
house master of an English public school as offering tho best example, within 
my own experience, of tho kind of relationship which should exist between the 
superintendent and his students. 

(e) I should bring the students themselves into the management, as far as possible 
lotting each of them undertake in rotation responsible duties connected with the 
messing arrangements, library, games, etc. 'Elio principal of the college should 
be personally responsible for inspection, but might delegate the actual duty to 
a senior member of liis staff. Speaking generally, T should bo in favour of 
securing the most competent men possible as superintendents and then reducing 
inspection to a minimum. 

(d) A hostel should, if possible, consist entirely of sine to rooms, however small in size, 
simply furnished on a uniform scale, oacn student being responsible for the care of 
furniture and the cleanliness and good order oi liis room. 

The kitchen, with dining-room adjoining, should be detached from the main building 
and connected by a covered verandah-— tho bathing place should bo contiguous 
The arrangements, furniture and equipment would vary to some extent 
according as the students were Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, or Brahmos. 

A sick-room should be provided with conveniences for isolating infectious cases and 
latrine accommodation, and there should be common rooms for the students, 
including a small library containing books of general interest and selected 
fiction lying outside tho course of the college studies. 

(c) The best size for hostels is one affording accommodation for about 40 students. 

(/) If, as I advocate, the hostel superintendent is a member of the oollege staff, 
he and his assistant would naturally assist the boarders in their studies and 
it is desirable that they should do so. 


Sinha, Komar Manindra Chandra 

(«), (It), (c), (d). («) and (/) The University should have direct oontrol over hostels by 
the appointment of committees to carry out these functions. Tho superin- 
tendent should be under tho orders of this ( ommittee ; the committee should look 
into the proper equipment and arrangements of hostels, should judge the size of 
hostels, and should insist upon the introduction of a tutorial system. It is on. 
the proper management, of such hostels that the future success of students will 
depend. 
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SlNHA, PaI'CHANAN. 

Residence outside the family is a necessary evil. Hotels, etc., should, therefore, 
he organised as much as possible on the lines of the family organisation. The superin 
tendent should have family quarters attached to the hostel ord^r that the evil effects 
of hostel life may be minimised as much as possible. 

(a) Hostels and attached messes should ho placed under the care of tno colleges. The 
University may lay down certain general principles of management and 
ascertain by periodical inspection whotner its directions are followed or not. 

{ h) The superintendent should guide and control the students placed under his care; 
and he must bo given sufficient authority to have Hs commands obeyed and 
respected. The appointment and dismissal of cooks and servants and the proper 
upkeep of the sanitary arrangements of the hostel should bo under his charge. 

(r) The management of messing and marketing and keeping of proper accounts should 
be entrusted . to the students themselves The ultimate control should bo 
vested in the principal and the college authorities who will arrange for inspection 
of hostels and attached messes under them. 

(d) The rooms should in general accommodate three students each. Each student 

should have a bedstead, one table, one stool, one shelf, and one rack for clothes 
provided by the college. Students should provide their bedding, dishes, and 
other furniture. Each hostel should have at least two dining-rooms, one 
kitchen, one store room, one room for the sick, and a small library. The ac 
commodadon should he provided by the Stale free of rod. 

(e) I consider a hostel accommodating 20 to 25 students to be of the best size. 

(/) It is desirable to provide tutorial assistance in hostels. The work may bo entrust- 
ed to superintendents and a special fee may bo levied for the purpose. 


Sinha, Upendra Narayan. 

(a) As it exists at present. 

(b) Tho same as under regulations now in force. 

(i) As at present. 

(d) There should be a separate room in each hostel or in each unattached mess for tho 
treatment of illness. Thero should also bo a library in each hostel. 


Sibcab, The Hon’ble Sir Nilbatan. 

Tho size of hostels should not be large. Tho best size Mould bo such as would 
accommodate 30 students. 

The food supplied to the students at present is quite unlit for student life. Hospital 
and jail dietary has been settled long ago after careful enquiry made by committees ; but 
this important matter, which affects the health of thousands of our young moa, has received 
no attention up to this time. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

1 feel so strongly that every tiling depends upon the kind of men put m oharge of 
hostels that until that point is settled it seems useless to answer * in the void.' I have 
had a long and intimate experience of hostels and have often drawn plans, and organised 
methods of management, designed to secure tho co-operation of the students, to encour- 
age esprit de corps, to prevent vice and sedition. But, in wrong hands, the pow ers given 
might be used to promote the very things which I wish to prevent* 
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I regret that pressure of work in connection with the new University of Patna, and the 
attempt both to complete my old work at Bankipur and to prepare for my new duties 
at Indore, make it impossible for me to go into these questions more fully. But if I wrote 
a volume it would only amount to this. Make great efforts to get good men with high 
ideals, ability, scholarship, and sense, and when you have got them let them work 
ireely. (If it be considered proper to mention names I would say such mon as 
Charles Bussell, H. It. James, John Mitchell, and Kev. William Machin of Lucknow.) 


SUDMERSEN, F. W. 

It is difficult to make suggestions regarding residential arrangements for students 
that are financially practicable. Any attempt to grapple with tho problem 
in Calcutta with the present congested colleges involves expenditure out of all 
possible consideration. But 1 should urge that the jail or workhouso type of build- 
ings that seems to be specially in favour just now in Calcutta for the now hostels 
that are being erected out of Government grants have not much of an academic 
appoaranee about them and are not very favourable to the dovelopmont of corporate 
life. 

Tho host hotels are single-range ones containing about 50 boarders, with a 
resident prolessor provided with family quarteis in tho immediate proximity. A 
cook-shed and subsidiary arrangements should be provided for this as a unit. A 
hostel system may have any number of such units, the only essentials being that 
sufficient space be lett intervening and that sanitary arrangements be centralised. 
All this is of course impossible in Calcutta, but in the mofussil it should be compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

Unattached mosses and lodgings should be abolished when hostels are sufficient 
for needs. 

In regard to hostels and attached mosses : — 

(a) These institutions should be under the immediate control of the college con- 

cerned, tho University exercising general super vision. m 

(b) Hostel superintend ents should be professors or lecturers of the college and* 

should actually live in tho hostel or i n adjoining quarters with their 
families. This is the nearest approach possible in India to the “ houso 
system ” of English public schools. 

(<:) Tho management of the hostel in respect of its food supply should be largely 
iu the hands of the students, who should appoint a mess committee and 
make a rota of studonts for purchases in tho bazar. The servants should, 
however, bo appointed and dismissed by the superintendents, who should 
also see that tho hostel is run economically and satisfactorily and that 
the account books are kept in a business-like way. All matters of discipline 
must bo in the hands of the superintendent, whose control must be absolute. 

(if) It is not possible to enter into details as to the proper equipment of a hostel 
without differentiating between Calcutta and mofussil hostels. In the 
hostels recommended above tho dining-halls and kitchens are separate 
buildings; the furniture is of the simplest— a vharpoiy, a table, a stopl 4 a 
shelf, and a row of pegs. 

(c) Hostels should not be for a larger number than 50 — to reduce expenditure 

many blocks may bo provided on adjoining sites. The rooms should be 
generally three -seated and give 70 square feet for each student. 

(/) With a number' of hostel blocks located in a given area, each under the 
supervision of a residont superintendent, a certain amount of tutorial 
assistance is possible* 

SlJHRAWARDY, HASSAN. 

(b) The functions and status of a superintendent of a mess or hostel should be like 
that of a proctor in a British university town. 

He should also bo a man capable of creating confidence by social intercourse with 
the students and instilling comradeship of corporate university life. 
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(c) The superintendent should have a managing committee consisting of elected students 

who should control all internal afh irs. 

(d) Kitchen and dining-room should be inspected daily by the superintendent who 

should also partake of at least one meal a day with the pupils in the dining-room. 
Proper arrangements should be made for the treatment of the sick in every hostel, 
(r) Instead of having a very tig hostel capable of giving accommodation to a large 
number of students it is t etter have a group of similar institutions where 
supervision, management, and control can bo easily exercised, overcrowding 
prevented, tyid personal touch with the superintendent ensured. 

Accommodation for about 50 pupils seems to be the outside limit. 

(/) Is very desirable. 

It for financial reasons groups of small self-contained hostels cannot be built it is 
very desirable to have a number of assistant superintendents whose personal 
contact with the boys will be useful. 

They may also hold tutorial classes and act as resident tutors. 


SUHRA'VARDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

As I have already said I am not in favour of messes and lodgings as distinct from 
hostels. 

(a) Collegos should provide their own hostels under their immediate control under 

the supervision of the University. 

(b) The f-uper intend ent should be one of the teaching staff of the college with a 

free hand in the management of the institution in his charge. 

(e) There should be periodical inspection by the members of the committee of manage- 
ment of the hostel, or by visitors appointed for the purpose, or by the univer- 
sity inspecting staff. The control of the hostel should primarily rest in the 
superintendent, who will be under the guidance of the principal. 

(d) A hostel should be equipped with bare necessaries, and not more than two stu- 
dents should be put in a room. Efforts should be made to accommodate 
such students in one place as may mess together, thus simplifying kitchen 
and dining-room arrangements. Where necessary, separate kitchen and 
dining room arrangements should be provided in view of different castes and 
different modes of life ; but students should not be allowed to make their 
own mess arrangements. 

(e; Ordinarily a hostel should not accommodato more than 50 students. 

(/) Tutorial classes should bo held in the evening in the presence, and under the direc* 
tion, of a professor. 


Towle, J. H. 

I .will take lodgings and messes first. 

I do not think that students should be allowed to live in messes and lodgings without 
any form of supervision or discipline. Such private enterprises as messes and lodgings 
ought at any rate to bo subject to a system of licences under the control of the college 
or University to ensure that the accommodation is reasonably healthy and clean and 
the surroundings do not demoralise the students. 

As to hostels the question requires fuller consideration. Given reasonable financial 
provision, I think that the following arrangements would he both possible and highly 
desirable : — 

The hostel building should be constructed, preferably, to allow one student per room ; 
if this be impossible, the room should contain three students. Each hostel 
should have accommodation for not more than 75 students — personally, I think 
50isthemoie manageable number. Besides students’ roomB there should be 
quarters for the assistant tutor or superintendent, as the case may be. There 
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should also be one reading or recreation room, and unless hostels are to be 
grouped into larger units, there should be a dining-hall if caste observances 
admit. Similarly, there should be either a room or small building for religious 
observances. 

The samtary arrangements for such a. hostel will be easy to make in places where there 
is a good water-supply and a drainage system, but in all cases great attention 
should be paid to the free acce ss of air and sunlight to the latrines and 
bathrooms. 1 mention this point as it is so frequently overlooked in designing 
students’ quarters. In each hostel there should be a sick-room for the reception 
of emergent cases of illness or accident. The hostel should in all cases be capable 
ol compk tc closing at night. 

If then? be a; larger unit than that of a hostel for collegiate or university purposes 
then 1 would suggest that such unit bo composed of not more than four hostels, 
that is to say, it would provide for the residence of a maximum of 300 
studenls. In this ease, it would be possible to have a common dining-hall for 
all students of the unit, also a library and common playing-fields. Medical 
treatment would be more efficiently provided in such a unit, c.g. t there should 
be a dispensary in charge of a qualified man. 

As regards the management and control of hostels, together with their relationship to 
a College or university, I beg to offer the following suggestions : — 

Kftch hostel should have its own menial staff working directly under the assistant 
tutor or the superintendent. The superintendent, as mentioned above, should 
be a resident officer. The machinery of hostel life should he controlled by 
him. He should also have disciplinary power in case of minor offences. 

I consider that the best type of assistant tutor would be found in the junior 
ranks of a collegiate teaching staff. In anv case, the superintendent must be 
a man of education if he is to deal satisfactorily w : ih his students. Above 
this superintendent, it is not easy to say whether there should be only the 
principal of the college, or a member of iho teaching staff entrusted with 
tutorial duties (using “tutorial” in the Cambridge sense of the word). If 
i he college is large 1 think tin tutor becomes a necessity. He slio.dd be 
adequately remunerated for this extra v.ork and Ins teaching work should he 
lightened. He should he required io live within reasonable distance of his 
hostel. II is powers should be consideiabie and should include all minor matters 
of discipline, together with the right to recommend expulsion or rustication. 
The tutor will command more influence if he bo also a professor of the 
College. Ability to play and organise games is higlily desirable. 

If hostels bt organised in the larger unit, as mentioned above, it may be possible to 
do awa y with the tutor altogether and to make the assistant tutor or the 
superin ‘endoni responsible directly to the man in charge of the larger unit, who 
may be called “ Warden ”. It is clear that the warden is in an entirely differ- 
ent pos tion from that of a tutor. He should be a man of very high standing 
in the college or University and, preferably, a man who does some of the higher 
teaching, because his influence w ill be great < r on that account ; but he will 
he able to do very little teaching. His duty will bo to manage this larger 
unit. He will exercise the right of punishment in all rases not delegated to 
the assistant tutor; and there should he no appeal against his decision even 
in case of expulsion or rustication. The warden will require at any rate one 
assistant who can relieve him of some of the hostel w'ork, e.g. f organisation 
of games and societies. The warde n should try to know as many of his men 
ns possible. The certificate of the warden as to his attainments and character 
should be held as a most, important credential for a university student. The 
warden should have considerable independence if lie is to make his unit a 
success and to encourage espri* de corps. 

These largo units can be organised for games purposes, firstly, by hostels for competi- 
tion among themselves ; and, secondly, as a single body for competition with 
external teams or clubs, 
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The principal of the college, or the vice- chancellor of the l T ii versify, as the ease may 
be, should have advisory and Bupen plenary powers over wardens, but in no 
case should ho have the right to interfere with the internal discipline of the 
warden’s unit. 

This brings us to the connection between the hostels and the college or University. 
Personally, 1 think hostels should form an integral part of 4 he colleges, and the collego 
should he the teaching unit attended by Die students residing in the different groups of 
hostels. It is possible, however, that a university may rise in which then arc no colleges, 
all teaching being jfrovidecl by the University, In this ease, the wardens would report 
direct to the Senate of the University, While .he Senate, through the vice-chancellor 
should exercise advisory and supervisionary powers, excluding matte ’’S of internal dis- 
cipline, in which the warden’s authority should bo supreme. 

(/) Finally, this sub-feotion raises the question of tuition in hostels. I think this 
idea has many points to recommend it. So far as it is possible, the assistant 
tutor, or the tutor, preferably the latter, should give tuitional work in his own 
subject among the men of his own hostel, if there is no tutor for each hostel 
then some arrangement would have to be made for lecturers or professors outside 
the hostel staff to give tuition. 

It would be perfectly impossible to expect a warden to give much of this tuition. 
On the whole, such tuition, in my opinion, should be given through the hostel 
organisation. To bring an external authority into the hostel in this country is 
likely to lead to trouble. If, therefore, it be impossible to arrange for this 
tuition through the hostel staff 1 am inclined to think that it would be better 
not to consider it as a part of the hostel arrangements, but as a part of the 
college teaching. 

It will be noted that an effective tuitional system will require quite a large stall; in 
fact, a considerably greater stall than is possessed by most Indian oollegcs at 
present. 

The above note has not discussed details as the time at my disposal was sufficient 
only to lay down general lines. 


Turner, F. C. 

(a) I consider that the University should not bo called upon to assist colleges in 
residential arrangements for their students except by providing building or main- 
tenance grants where these are possible. The university inspectors of colleges 
should, how ever, inspect residential arrangements and, in cases in which these are 
inadequate, the college should be compelled to reduce its numbers. A possible 
method of compulsion w r ould be to cause the college to forfeit to tho University 
the whole, or part, of the fees of students for whom residential accommodation 
has not been provided. 

(e) The best size for hostels is determined by the number of students with whom tho 
• superintendent can form arid maintain human relations. This number depends 
on the personality of the superintendent, but 50 may be taken as a maximum. In 
hostels of under 25 boarders a corporate spirit can with difficulty be maintained. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

Students should live, wherever possible, with their parents and guardians and in 
the midst of family influences. In other cases students must live in hostels and “ at- 
tached messes” under proper supervision. 

‘ (a) and (c) Hostels and “attached messes ” should be under the management and 
control of the collego authorities who should be responsible for proper manage- 
ment to the University. Occasional inspection of these institutions by university 
inspectors is desirable. 
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(b) and (/) A professor of the college or any other educationist of high merit should 
bo the superintendent. He will frame rules and exercise authority over the 
students in respect of management and control of the institution, and should 
give tutorial assistance to the students. 

(d) Hostels should possess a decent library, a common room, and a debating club. The 

kitchen and dining-room should lie at some distance from the residential part. 
A medical practitioner should be engaged for hostels. He, however, need not 
occupy the hostel premises. 

(e) A hostel should accommodate fifty students, and not more. » 


Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, and 
Vidyabhtjsana, Mahamahopadliyaya Dr. Satis Chandra, 

The general answer to these queries is — Students should live, wherever pos- 
sible, with their parents and guardians and in the midst of family influences. In other 
cases, students must reside in hostels or attached messes under proper supervision. 
Hostels for college students should be under the control of the college authorities, who 
will be responsible for proper management and supervision to the University. The 
superintendent, should be an educational officer of high merit. It is desirable to 
provide for tutorial assistance ; boarders should bo given every facility to manage their 
own affairs under the guidance of the Superintendent. 


Waiieed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nash. 

My suggestions regarding hostels and messes are the following : — 

(i) The tutorial system should bo introduced in hostels. 

(ii) Hostels and messes should be under the personal supervision of teachers 

of exemplary character of the same religions denomination,’ 

(iii) Provision for separate reading-rooms and dormitories. 

(iv) Religious observances should be strictly enforced, especially in cuse of 

Muhammadans. 

(v) A prayer-room for Muhammadans should be set apart. 

(vi) Weekly lectures on moral and religious subjects. 

(vii) The superintendents should be men of exemplary character and piety who can 

conduct prayers and deliver suitable lectures on religious subjects. 


Wathen, G. A. 

I have had much experience in regard to residential arrangements for students. 
These should, I think, be controlled always by the college authorities. In charge of each 
should bo a warden who should bo a professor or a lecturer, under him a superintend- 
ent whoso duties would be largely those of a housekeeper or matron in the boarding- 
house of a public school. The warden would be responsible for the discipline, the 
superintendent for kitchen arrangements. Each hostel should have about 50 students, 
under a warden. Each college should have a sanatorium, a doctor, a large common 
room, and a library for its resident students. I think the ideal is a college of 500, with 
10 hostels, 10 wardens, 5 superintendents, and 10 messes. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

(a) Hostels should be entirely under the control of college authorities. But in 
the terms of affiliation the University should lay down its minimum require- 
ments in respect of residential quarters, and no college should be affiliated 
which is not prepared to comply with these ^minimum requirements. Probably 
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there should be a special sub-committee of the board of control whoso duty it 
would bo to see that these requirements in respect of students’ residences were 
complied with and to deal with all questions which might arise in rospect of the 
college’s agreement with the University raado at the time of affiliation. Apart 
from this, the University qua University should have no control whatever 
over the hostel. Rut it must be clearly understood that this contemplates 
the elimination of all hostels net uiidei the direct and absolute control of some 
college affiliated to the University. 

I have no hesitation in discarding the attached mess ” as an institution utterly 
unworthy of a university. 

(h) Under tho scheme outlined above the principal of a college would bo the ultimate 
authority in all residential quarters attached to tho college, and under him 
would be a number of tutors and some of the University professorial staff. 
Some of those would act as wardens and superintendents of the various resi- 
dences. Such wardens would bo in rospect of all actual hostel administration 
the final authority under tho principal, and gioat latitude should bo allowed to 
colleges in their methods of conducting and controlling hostels. Tho University 
should not interfere with anyiiung, provided the moral, physical, and intellectual 
well-being of the students is properly guaranteed by airangements approved 
by them in their original agreement. In almost all cases the superintendent 
will be a recognised University professor or tutor, and one of the rules that the 
University will lay down as an essential to affiliation will bo that proper accom- 
modation and arrangements for resident tutors (whethor superintendents or 
not) exist in all hostels. 

(c) Apart from the inspection indicated above, the management, control, and inspec- 

tion should be in the hands of the college authorities, and groat latitude should he 
allowed in respect of them. 

(d) tSinglo rooms; adequate lighting and ventilation, and protection from sun and 

rain. Kitchens and dining-room arrangements should be in a separate block 
joined to the quarters by a covered way. And they should be so constructed 
that they can bo transformed at will into separate mosses, or a common moss. 

Tht' eollego library would always bo at tho disposal of the hostel students, but 
a reading room and one or two common rooms should be provided. 

If possible, a small wing, with two rooms, should bo set aside for illness. 

(e) Not less than 30, and not more than 50, in each block. 

(/) Something more than a dosideratum, in my view an essential. 

Thore is absolutely no reason why these hostels should bo expensive buildings. They 
must, however, have attached to them accommodation for both married and single pro- 
fessors, and open spaces for athletics and, if possible, gardens. Such a hostel is impos- 
sible if the University remains where it is. 


Willoughby, R. W. D. 

Ho -opera! ion is an alarming word, but it' really means something almost ludicrously 
simple. The whole progress of humanity is a history of how men learnt work together 
and all that co-operation means is working together. It follows from this that in so far 
as we are civilised and removed from the primitive individualistic savage, we are already 
to a high degree co-operative. The whole organisation of our lives so far as it is organised 
is already co-operative — even in the most remote und primitive Indian village. Our ad- 
ministration, our commerce, industries, our domestic life, the whole fabric of our culture 
is only possible because we are people who work together with a more or less clear con- 
ception of our own job— what particular function in the great organism is ours. We can 
find a very striking illustration of the* in the great war in which we are now engulfed. 
The difference between this war and past wars, for instance the great world- wars of the 
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last century, is chiefly this — that those were wars of armies and navies and this is a war of 
the nation, organised and co-operating from the general in the field and the admiral on 
the seas down to the women who are making our shells, cutting our harvests, driving 
our motor cars and to the small boys who are guarding our coasts and performing the 
hundred useful functions of the bov scout. Our factories, our farms and our clerks are 
nearly as important as our armies and navies and are part of the same organisation. The 
co-operative national structure is one of the great lessons which (5 or many is forcing on 
the woild and our success depends on our learning the lesson and directing its results to 
finer ends. If tin'll civilisation is already co-operative the natural .question arises as to 
what, is the point of the co-operative movement if it represents only a sort of pious 
exhortation to go on doing what we are doing. 

What justification have I got to come here and talk to you about things which you 
all know as well as I do and many of you probably much better V 

The answer is 1 think this, that large classes of humanity, notably in India, and often 
the most important classes from an economic point of view arc vol working together 
as they might, and without help and instruction show no signs of beginning to do so. 
Now the most obvious and hugest of these ( lasses specially in India is the cull i- 
vatinr peasant, and hence the fact that in India the co-operative movement finds its 
primary and most impcrfanl field among the agricultural population ; but it is Important 
that- eo-opcration itself should not be identified with one of its developments, and that 
you should not think of it as meaning village hanks or college stores. Co-operation is an 
attitude towards life. 

Now there are certain dements of the economic body which have under the pressure 
of advancing civilisation been organised or organised themselves to work together more 
or less effectively, but there are others which are hardly organised at all. The adminis- 
trative sections of most nations, the industrial and * !u militmy sections, have learnt to play 
into each other’s hands, to work together because flay arc sub^ cl and na\ c for some time 
been subject to tierce international <. on i pet if ion. lhd Cure ire, even m a highly deve- 
loped nation such as England, two elements of tin community where such mutual adjust- 
ment is rudimentary — the agricultural producer and i be consumer of agricultural pro- 
ducts. It- will bo observed that, the hist section comprise.* every person in the tafion; 
since every one cats and even- o.o clothes himself a? d ail food and clothes come from 
1 1 c land ; hut we arc regarding enwh such p.^smi in Ins aspect as a consumer. If he 
is himself also an agricultural producer he can generally feed himself. Now such disloca- 
tion and failure of adjustment means a gap. That, gap has to be filled somehow and 
a class of man always springs up to fill it. He is very often quite well organised for his 
own ends and so long as the gap exists he is necessary and performs a useful function. This 
kind of man in the case of the two classes we have in view is roughly the middleman 
and moneylender. To leave these vague, generalities and come to the concrete conditions 
with which we are mainly concerned 1 propose to consider the two classes indicated as they 
exist in India. We have then on the one. hand, the cultivator and, on the other hand, the 
class which docs not live on the land, but has to buy at shops all it cats and all the clothes it 
puts on — a class to which you and 1 belong. In India the cultivator is a verv big and very 
important man indeed. Economically he vs n giant who dwarfs the rest of us to pigmydom. 
Our industries arc comparatively insignificant, o-, to put it in another way, agriculture is 
our main industry — overwhelmingly so. We an all sitf ing on the shoulders of the cultiva- 
tor and if we can add 5 or 10 per cent, to his powers of product ion it means a growth of crorcs 
in the wealth of India and a corresponding increase in the standards and possibilities of the 
whole of Indian life. Now the cultivator needs a lot of tilings, but he needs perhaps most 
of all water, seed and money and tin' greatest of these needs is money. Water is supplied 
by the heavens if they arc kindly — though v ater is not always sufficient or a\ ailable where 
it is most wanted. Seed he can manage for himself if he has a crop — though not always 
good seed. Money he must get from some outside source— and he has usually to borrow 
at something over 25 per cent.; sometimes very much higher. Now 1 he cultivator is 
generally an honest man and a hard-working man, he is attached to his fields and he usually 
discharges his debts. Does it not then strike' \ou as curious that he should have to pay 
25 — 33 per cent, for the money without which he cannot raise his crop, while there are crores 
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of rupees all over India seeking investment at much lower rates <?* interest ? The wild- 
cat joint-stock concerns which failed in the reejnt banking crises found thousands of con- 
fiding persons to lend them large sums at 5 or 6 per cent. There is obviously something 
very wrong here ; there is one of these bad gaps we are talking about. Why do not the 
great bankers, and all the persons who have more money than they can use themselves, 
le nd money to the cultivator -if he is an honest man and can i fiord to pay a very good 
return on the money ? Because he has no security ; and no prudent man will lend money 
to a man lie knows nothing about personally, unless good security is offered. The in- 
dividual cultivator lifts normally nothing lie can offer in the shape of security- -ho has 
no transferable rights in his tenancy, he has no . olid property of the typo of buildings, 
etc. He lias only his labour and his honesty. But how is the distant bank or capitalist 
J . «■ know that this particular man is honest arid laborious? lie can’t know this, and 
therefore won’t lend. So a class of man springs up to bridge the gap. He gets to know 
the individual cultivator, more or less, and he leuds him money at high interest— ta king 
hi* ’’isks. The village moneylender charges this high interest not because ho is a rapacious 
blood-sucker, or a grinder of the face of the poor or any other of tlio unkind things that 
art said about him (the village bani* is often quite a decent individual and he performs 
an indispensable fund ion) but because ho is taking big risks — he has no security. So 
I he problem is how to find a security which the cultivator can offer. This security can 
! c found* — like most- tilings — through organisation and combination. If in a small village, 
the more subsist'd ial and honest cultivators band themselves together to be jointly and 
unlimiU dly responsible for each other’s debts, to assess each other’s real credit and to watch 
jealously that the money which they have jointly borrowed, is so spent by each of tho 
members that it- will pioduce more money — you have got security and quite good security — 
and where you have got security you have got credit. A man lending to such an associa- 
tion is in a voiy different position to the ordinary moneylender. If one of tho cultivators 
forming the association turns dishone.4 or lazy, ho has the others to fall back on— -to their 
last anna — and, moreover, be knows that a member of tho society is not likely to turn 
dishonest or lazy because all the others will watch him for their own sakes and will see 
t! at lie docs not borrow too much and that he applies what he does borrow to productive 
< xpenditure (selection, audit, supervision) explain. This, rather crudely put, is the prin- 
ciple of agricultural credit co-operation. It is not. mysterious and it is not magical — it 
if- imply an example of the obvious fact t hat a lot of people working together can do things 
be. ter than the same people trying to do the same things each by himself. But co-opera- 
tion docs not slop at creating security or credit — I ho two things are identical — it goos on 
to create capital. It w'ould be little use calling societies into existence which were to go on 
till Door isday borrowing money at 12 per cent. The co-operative society’s function h* 
not only to enable its member.'; to borrow from new sources and at rates at which he could 
not borrow before, but also to enable him to do the opposite, to save and amass capital — 
which he equully could not do before except in a wdiolly uneconomical way. Supposing 
the kasktkar has had a couple of good years and has made more money than he can con- 
veniently put into his cultivation — he has now nothing to do with it except to hide it or 
to convert it into ornaments. In both cases it may ho stolen and in neither case is it of 
any us(*,to himself or the community. It is earning him nothing and it is earning nobody 
else anything. He is too small a man to start moncylonding on his own account. You 
can’t set up as a local Shy lock on five or ten rupees. Therefore he, as often as not, spends 
it on something quite useless or foolish, and when the procession of lean years is upon him 
ho has to stand up and face it with empty hands. Now the small Raiffeisen societies of^ 
poor cultivators in Europe seem to have had a stronger instinct than the Indian peasant 
towaids thrift — for even in the. most poverty-stricken and usury -ridden tracts, they began 
from the outset to put their few annas of savings into their societies and it was not long 
before these societies became independent of outside borrowing. But in India it baa 
proved very difficult to inculcate thrift in the village. There are many reasons for this 
which I have not time to enter into here beyond saving that it is not reasonable to expect 
Hie peasant- to deposit money in his society till he has paid olf all his old mahajan debts 
«nd so long as he can put the* money into his land with greater advantage So we induce 
him to save money despite himself by the share system and from his society’s margin ol 
interest. By the second I mean that while the primary society borrows from its financing 

t2 
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agency at say 12 per cent, it levies interest from its members at 15 per cent, and the margin 
of profit goes to the societies 1 own capital. By the share system 1 mean this — each member 
has to take according to his status one, two, three or moie shares. The share is of say 
Bs. 20 and is fully paid up in 10 years. Each man accordingly pays one rupee a jaal for 
each share. The sum thus accumulating also goos to swell the working capital of the 
society as a whole. These two factors result in the ease of a normally healthy society 
in its owning within five years or so more than half the capital which its members are 
employing and when the shares are fully paid up the society should own at least its 
whole original working capital. When the ten years are up, the members will begin to 
divide the profits according to their shareholding and eoukl of course, if they like, reduce 
the rate of interest their society charges to its members. One of the main functions of a 
central eo operative hank is thus the paradoxical one of teaching it, societies, how to stop 
borrowing from it. A really co-operative society should, when it has reached this stage, 
be its own banker, possess substantial capital and greatly improve its production and the 
standard of living among its members. This process has of course a moral side on which 
there is no time to enlarge — but it is obvious that the continuous responsibility, mutual 
dependants* and mutual vigilance must induce a coiporaie sense* strongly discouraging 
to quarrelling, drunkenness, gambling and other antisocial practices- as has been found 
.in actual tact. This sketch of the ordinary primary agricultural credit society is neces- 
sarily compressed and bald, but will pci haps give* an idea, of the hulk of our work. It is 
by no means the only way in which co-operation can raise the cultivator in the scale of 
life — though it is the first and indispensable way in winch la* < an I a* helped to help Juniself 
—for until ho has been shown how to emerge from the qwvmiH* of sempiternal debt, how 
to acquire credit and to possess capital lie cannot begin to \v<»»k out his own salvation. Once, 
ho has emerged, having learnt the lesson of organist lion, it i« quires small stretch of 
imagination to perceive tint co-operation will bring within Ins leach tie* improved seed that 
will both increase and improve his out-tum; tin* lehr* well, and oMi< r wells that will 
cause his drv lands to grow green and, the spe<n !( . <>i famine tick .uto the* distance, 
the manure that will enrich his harvests and the io.frnMvi iniphnuiiis and power plant 
that will help him to face the rising cost of hulloc- pwn d manual labour. Jn many 
of these directions co-operation Jam mad^gnod it - in. •Lie*-- noinnly in the matter of seeds, 
wells and implements. We have made a beginning w it h eaMh- insurance — a matter 'of 
vital importance to a man vvhos** H i f agrieuliur.il < may la* .wept awav in a few 

days by epidemic disease : and there are still fuU.ur developments looming on the 
horizon. I have spoken of the gap — thofailuie of adjustment bHwe«nflie producing 
and consuming classes and the growth of a. necessary, but parasitic body of men to bridge 
the gap. The cultivator has brought his crop to barest, Ik* has been relievo I of some- 
thing of th * crushing burd n of inter, “-t on the money Ik* has bon owed to raise it, he 
has even organised his supply of seed, of water, of manure, of implements, of cattle. He 
stall does not reap the full value of his pmduce. lie must sell to a small dealer, who sells 
to a larger do der, who may hi 11 to a big wholesaler, who in turn sells to a retailer, w ho sells 
to you anil me. Each of these wort hy persons lev ics his toll and performs no indispens- 
able economic function. So long as the gepcxiHs it min t be bridged, but if the cultivator 
and the consumer could join hands to hr<dge it theneu Ivi the cultivator and yoq and I 
could put those tolls in our pocket - and there would be quite a pretty penny to divide. 
Now recently a number of societies m two or tine** districts have comhuud together to 
put on the rail a considerable quantity of the new Bus.t 12 wheat giown from seed 
obtained through co-operative agency which was consigned by the help o{ the Agricultural 
■Department direct to the English markc t. One need not bo a visional y to foresee a 
time when federations of co-operative societies will be loading their own trucks with 
agricultural produce and even opening their co-operative sale rbpflts in Lucknow, 
Agra and other large cities. Such an association could afford to sell u c \ consumers, agri- 
cultural produce at, cheaper rates while the cultivator was getting bigger prices for it. 

This brings me to the other side of eo* operation to which I alluded at the beginning of 
these remarks. The consumer is in some ways as ill organised as the cultivator. I sug- 
gested that the fact that the honest and laborious cultivator can t get a loan at 15 per 
cent* when the dishonest company* promoter could get any amount of money at 5 or (5 
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per cent, showed dearly the t there was something wrong. Does it not also strike you as 
somewhat surprising that while in villages nut ten miles away pure milk does not fetch 
more than a rupee for 10 or 11 seers, you have to pay a rupee for not more than 8 seers of 
milk of very doubtful purity ? — that it is very hard to get ghee which is not adulterated 
and that even then you pay 50 per cent, or s > more than is received by the person who 
makes it ? It is clear that there is something wrong here too. This is the other faco of 
co-operation — tho organisation ci the consumer, i >evoiopinont oil this side is in India 
rudimentary so far, but in England, for inst mce, it it far the most important aspect of co- 
operation. The . orth of England, in particular, is covered with co-operative stores and the 
great co-operative wholesales have huge turnovers which run into crores of rupees. In these 
piovinees distributive co-operation as it is called (apart from the distributive work in 
agricultural credit societies) is represented by the few co-operative storas, some of 
them at colleges and boarding houses — there is one quite successful one in Mirzapur 
city-— and by enterprises like the yarn .store by which the JSandila weaver has combined 
to cut himself loose from the middleman by getting reliable yam at wholesale prices. 
The store is of particular interest to us here, because it is a co-operative enterprise 
which has been more successful in colleges, boarding houses and hostels than else- 
v. here and because experiment es have abeady been made with a co-operative store 
in the Meston hostel at Badshahbagli. It has even greater importance in my 
eyes because of its elfeci. in bringing tho c luca+od youth of this country into prac-* 
cic.d contort with co-operative ideas and business practice- — a process which I conceivo 
to be of vital importance not only to co-operation but to you. 1 will revert to this point. 
Meanwhile it is of interest in connection with the mal-adjustmcnt — tho gap — which I 
instanced in the matter ot ghee and milk that a co-operative society in a boarding house at 
Allahabad has tinkled the problem with considerable success by getting into touch with 
a co-operative ghee society and taking up most of their outturn and by arranging for a 
supply of milk from cows of their own. 

I have said that the development of co-operation on the distributive side — which for 
us means practically speaking co-operative stores — lias been rudimentary in this country 
as compared with Europe and also as compared to the progress made in credit co-operation. 
The chief liaisons for this dilTerenee are to be found in the contrast which obtains between 
the condition* here- obtaining and those which prevail in western countries. Tho 
cardinal difference which governs the whole problem in India lies in the smallness of tho 
margin between wholesale and retail prices. I mean by this that tho shopkeeper in the 
Indian bazar 1ms veiy nnwli smaller expenses than his equivalent in say an English town. 
Kent and taxes arc wry low, nothing is spent on plate glass or showy window dressing and 
the cost oi establishment- is very oltcn practically negligible. In the bulk of eases the 
small shopkeeper has no assistance other than that of his own family — and their wages have 
uo t to be reckoned in when ho is fixing the. prices oi his commodities. Moreover, most 
trades in this country are hereditary and shops descend from father to son for generations 
so that the shopkeeper acquires a sort of ancestral clivnlilc of customers, whose tastes 
and requirements lie can gauge with extreme accuracy. These family connections en- 
gender mutual confidence and he is not only enabled to lay in a stock which will meet, 
without exceeding, his customers’ requirements, but ho can reduce to a minimum the 
risks of the credit sale system which is the almost invariable custom in the to wild of North- 
ern India. Now a co-operative store lias to compete with this retail system ; it has to 
keep up a paid establishment which eats into the profits and which is almost necessarily 
less efficient in buying and selling than the hereditary shop-keeper. Moreover, a co- 
operative store is often not in a good position to estimate the i oquj rumen ts of its members 
and ift apt to be lamicd with surplus stock of unsaleable goods. It also loses interest on 
the large amount of eapilal locked up in credit sales and it sometimes suffers severely 
from bad debts. There is another factor which operates against tho co-operative store 
in India. In Europe shopping is done among the great mass of the population by the 
purchaser himself or herself. In India the upper classes and — wherever jmrda prevails 
- — the middle classes ul.-o, send servants to do their shopping. »Servants do not get 
any dasioori from the co-opeiative store and consequently do their best to deter their 
employers from resorting to them. In England most co-operative stores give tokens or 
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counters to each person purchasing and at the end of the year a cash bonus proportionate 
to the proiit made by the store to the person who produces the tokens. Now in the bulk 
of cases the women do the shopping for the family and appropriate this bonus as 
pocket money at the end of the year. Consequently the actual purchaser has there a 
strong motive to remain loyal to his store, whereas in India there is an equally strong 
and similar motive to make the actual purchaser abstain from dealing with the co- 
operative store. 

Our experience, however, shows that success can reasonably be anticipated if certain 
definite conditions be given. The members of a atom society mu^t be recruited from 
a homogeneous community — they must be people, ail more or less of one sort — so that 
their roquiremerts will be uniform and can be gauged with accuracy. A large Indian 
town ordinarily comprises a considerable variety of creeds, communities and castes whose 
habits of fife, differ very widely. Some are meat eaters, others vegetarians, some wear 
one type of clothing, others affect perfectly different styles and even materials. But unless 
the co-operative store; can standardise its demand it is likely to be landed with a lot of 
stale and unsaleable stock. Secondly, the members must have acquired sufficient eco- 
nomic or co-operative training to appreciate the manifest advantages, both to themselves 
and to their society, of the easli system of business. Thirdly, the store must be able to 
command the honorary services of capable and disinterested persons with some business 
-training or aptitude. This is essential in order to keep down the cost of establishment 
and to guard against the possibilities ol embezzlement, dishonesty, or mere negligence 
on the part of tho paid stall. 

The conclusion which our experience has drawn from these considerations is that 
there are only two types of co-operative stores which can at present be recommended with 
any confidence. The iiist of these types is adapted to tho requirements of tho middle 
olass residents of a small town or the inhabitants of a mohalla oi a larger town most of 
whom belong to the same community or stratum of life. Ji tho majority of members of 
»nch a society consist of, say, clerks, officials, and s ala ry - v a. »-;iers whose income ranges 
from BO to 100 rupees per mensem their requnements in the way of food and clothes are 
likely to bo fairly uniform ami if stamlaid quuhlas aie sleeked and a little experience 
has bet'll acquired there is not likely to be any large surplus of unsaleable stock at the 
end of tho year. It is also likely that among such a community it may be found possible 
to secure men of business experience who aie read^ to devote to the store — especially 
in its earlier stages— a certain amount of unpaid tune and trouble. The members are 
all monthly wage-earners and it should not prove difficult to induce them to deposit 
at the beginning of each month a fixed amount hi advance against purchases to be made 
during the month. Tiom such a typo of store moral as veil as economic results may be 
anticipated. The mombeis will gain familiarity with the advantages of thrift — it is an 
infectious and insidious virtue— thrift— and will probably begin to practise it in other 
directions : they may be led on to take a general interest in the co-operative movement, 
to found separate thrift and credit societies and even to associate themselves with the 
administration of the district bank- it one should exist in their district. 

The second type of store-— which can now be recommended with considerable confi- 
dence— -is 40»at of which some of you ha\ e already some acquaintance— a store society for 
tho members of a hostel or a large boaivlmg attuc bed to a college. The requirements 

of students living in Such a hostel are usually burly uniform and are limited to standard 
articles of consumption. They have also the veiy great advantage of an esprit de corps — 
a, communal sense and communal pride- - which provides honorary management of a keen 
and capable type. Then wluue no stoic has been brought into existence it is, 1 under- 
stand, a common practice for students to pay for purchases in advance ; and this essential 
feature will nut therefore be felt as rovoiutionajy or burdensome. Moreover the members 
have the great- advantage of help and guidance from the superintending staff and the 
college cah often help to save it running expenses by placing at its disposal a godown or 
store room. Apart from the saving to \our pockets and tho assurance of docent quality 
in what you buy, such an institution has, 1 think we can justly claim, considerable educa- 
tional value. It is an object lesson in the elements of economies and contact with realities 
always stimulates interest. It will, I hope, attract the minds of many young students to 
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the economic and industrial problem which will loom so large b./foio the India of to-morrOw 
and whose solution is so vitally important for t he future of our country. It will, I hope, 
impress on many minds — still plastic enough I > retain the impression — the dignity and 
the romance of business and of labour. There has boon as y m probably know of late 
years a considerable movement in the direction of enlisting the support of the under- 
graduate in our older English universities to the co-operati\ e organisatr u by the creation 
of such stores, which arc on a la»ge scale and managed by the under graduates themselves, 

I would again emphasise the importance of eschewing credit. The system of ad- 
vance deposits is, as experience shows, very easy to enforce in the case of a college store. 
It is often the case that the members of a hostel belong to so many messes. Each mess 
will then under this system deposit an advance wLh the store society and each individual 
will do the same for his separate requirements. The accounts are adjusted at the end 

> 1 the month and the system will bo found to weigh heavily on no one. The managing 
committee should themselves decide, after full discussion, what classes of commodity 
should be stocked and should, as far as thev can contrive it, make the necessary purchases. 
Ii is also their duty to fix the price's current and when they can find tho time to supervise 
the actual sales- -particularly at unusually busy times. As little as possible of the high or 
management should be left to the paid stall’. I and my department will bo glad to help 
to sett le the forms of books and accounts. One other point; every oilort should be 
made to manage the business with capital raised within the society — and no money should 

> 1 er be borrowed from outside without consulting a general meeting or tho department 
as to the extent cud terms of such borrowing, it is an excellent plan to keep ; as 1 under- 
stand to be the ease, a store going for some little time before seeking registration. This is 
(juile easy ,->o long as you do not borrow money from outside. 1 would also impress on you 
Unit the audit of a store society, comprising as it does a complete stock-taking and 
v. dilation, is a formidable business and should be done in sections ; and it is desirable that 
some of the members should volunteer to assist the auditor. 

TIk re is so much to do and so few of us to do it, that f have not boon able to iind time 
to give more than a rambling and incomplete sketch of the meaning and scflpu of co- 
operation. I am profoundly impressed with tho importance of the co-operative movement 
and my own job. .1 consider it about the most valuable work to which a man who lias tho 
interests of his country at heart can lay Jus hand. Tho economic problem of India is to 
my mind prior to the problems oi education and polities. Till the body of tho community 
la s attained a certain level of organisation and standard oi independent life neither poli- 
tico nor ^education can have very much meaning or effect. Economic organisation means 
eventually both education and politics -lots of them -but it must precede them if they 
are to be in any sense national. Politics are at present meaningless to that gigantic 
hut pathetic figure who represents the vast majority of our fellow citizens, and a little 
ill-digested learning would lie precious sour on his empty stomach. In his case at least 
hfe must be made more worth living before education can touch him or polities interest 
him. The field that lies before us stretches over the horizon and a little understaffed 
Government department can only turn a few lonely furrows in the great expanse. The 
success that lias been achieved is due in large measure to the unpaid labour and devotion 
of the gentlemen who direct the administration of our district and central banks and to 
the district officers’ sympathy and guidance. Rut all these gentlemen havo their own 
avocations and can only give us their spare time. They cannot do tho spade work of 
preaching, organising, educating, supervising in the village and in the city. The labour- 
ers in this vineyard arc lamentably few. For this, our most essential work, wo need 
men, and need them bitterly — men of the right type -and I look to tho colleges and 
seminaries of the province to produce them. Unless tho movement can attract them 
and compel their enthusiasm the economic regeneration of these provinces will bo a 
halting, hard-fought and spasmodic) struggle. 

We need men to take up organisation and propaganda as a labour of unpaid patriotism 
and we need men to enter the service of our district an 1 central hanks. L can offer such 
men no bed of roses —the work is hard out-door work and it needs honesty, patience and 
great industry. It does not mean sitting in a bank office and telling other people to do 
tilings. It moans going into the village and town and talking to the peasant and the 
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artisan about their own little affaire, explaining things over and over again which are as 
often forgotten, wrestling with apathy, with dishonesty, with stupidity. Nor can I offer 
such men high pay at the outset — though as the movement grows the banks are begin- 
ning to be able to offer their servants a not unattractive wage. But the work is interest - 
ing, healthy and inspiring and is perhaps (apart from the field of battle) the clearest 
opportunity of serving our country which now presents itself — and India has never been 
lacking in men who havo put the service of an ideal beforo the service of their personal 
ends. 


Bye-Laws of the Hostel Co-operative Society Limited, Allahabad. 

1. Preliminary . 

1. In the construction of these bye-laws unless the contrary appears from the context, 
the words or expressions are used in t he following sense : — 

“The Hostel” for the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad. 

“The Society ” for the Hostel Co-operative Society, Limited. 

“ The President ” for the president, of the society for the time being. 

“ The Secretary ” for the general secretary of the society for the time being, 
“Member” for the member of the society. 

“ Month ” for the calendar month. 

“Year” for the academical year (July to June). 

Words signifying the singular shall include the j dural and vice versa. 

11. Name and Objects. 

2. The society shall be called the “ Hostel Co-opcrat iv< Society, Limited, Allahabad} 
and its registered office shall be in the Oxfoid cod Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad. 

J. The objects of the society are 

(a) To assist its members in obtaining the noces « tries of life and such other things 

that arc generally required by students, n< reasonable rates. 

(b) To receive deposits from member;? and thereby promote thrift. 

(c) To do any other co-operative business approved of by the general meeting of 

the society and sanctioned h\ the Registrar of the Co-operative Societies. 
(J) To promote and assist the development of co-operative ideas and enterprise 
and to encourage thrift, mutual he!]) and spirit of fellow-feeling generally. 

Ill . Capital. 

4. The capital shall consist ot : — 

(a) An undetermined number of shares of the nominal value of Rs. 10 each. 

(b) Deposits from shareholders. 

(c) Advance money from purchasers. 

{d) Loans. 

5. Each share shall be payable as loUovs:- - 

With application Re. 1 on allotment Rs. 4. The liability of a member for the 
debts owned by the society shall be limited to the nominal value of a share 
or shares hold by him. 

fi. The following shall be eligible for membership : — 

(a) Present and past hostellers. 

(b) Present and past members of the staff of the hostel. 

7. The intending members shall sign a prescribed application form and when admitted 
to membership on payment of the Allotment money (Its. 4) shall receive a cortiticate 
of membership signed by the President and the Secretary. 
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8. The approved applicant, shall pay Rj. 4 on each ahot f od share withfl two weeks 
from the date of intimation given to him failing which the application money (?.c., Re. 1) 
will be forfeited and the reserved share shall be withheld. 

0. Each member must hold at least one share in the society. 

10. No member shall at any time hold more than ten shares. 

11. Membership shall cease on: — 

(a) Withdrawal. 

(b) Expulsion. 

(c) Death., 

12. A member wishing to withdraw shall make an application to the Secretary who 
will lay it before the Board of Directors for iiceessavy consideration. 

13. A member may bo expelled or removed by the Board subject to the sanction of 
a general meeting — 

(a) For failure to make payments due from him. 

(b) For dishonest dealings with, and attempts to injure, the society. 

14. A member whose connection with the society has ceased under bye-laws 11 (a) and 
(b) or his heir under 11(c) shall be entitled to the repayment of t he money to his credit, 
subject to the deductions under lye-law 15; provided that if lie is expelled the whole 
or part of the balance due to him may be withheld by the Board, together with the value 
of the shares held by him. 

15. Any member who ceases to be such shall remain liable for any money be owes to 
the society. 

10. The liability of a past member for the debt of the society, as they existed at the 
time when he ceased to be a member, shall continue for a period of two years from the 
date of his ceasing to be a member. 

17. A member ceasing to be such (under 1 l(r/)) or bis lieir in ease of his death (vide 
11(c)) shall apply to the Board who will make arrangements for the transfer of his shares. 

18. All applications for transfer shall be disposed of before any new shares are issued, 
and proceeds thereof remitted to the former owners. 

19. All applications for transfer must be made to the Secretary between 20th March 
and 25th July, or when leav ing the Hostel. 

20. Share money and other sums due under bye-law 14 which remain unclaimed for 
three years shall be forfeited to the society. 

21. (a) If any member fails to pay any instalment on or before the day appointed 
for the payment thereof, a. penalty of an anna per day shall accrue from the said day, pro- 
vided that the maximum penalty shall not exceed Be. 1 in 1 ho case of any otic such default. 

(b) Jf the instalments be not. paid within a month from such default tho Board 
may serve a notice on such member requiring him 1o pay on a iixed date such dues and 
tines on pain of the share, in respect of which such due is payable, being forfeited without 
any further reference to the member concerned. 

22. The Board may re- allot or otherwise dispose of any forfeited share as they 
think tit. Fines shall be credited to the current accounts of the society. 

IV. General Meeting, 

23. The supreme authority shall be vested in the General Meeting of the shareholders. 

24. A general meeting will be held — 

(a) In August (called the Annual General Mooting). 

(b) Whenever summoned by the Board or the President (called an extraordinary 

general meeting). 

25. In a general meeting every shareholder shall have one vote which shall be given 
personally. 

26. One-fifth of the members residing in the hostel shall form a quorum. In case of 
a meeting adjourned for w^ant of quorum and held again no quorum shall be required. 

27. At least two days’ notice specifying the date, hour and place of the meeting and 
the business to be laid before it, shall be given to the members. 
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28. (A) f The Annual General meeting shall: — 

(a) Elect a president and the directors for the year from among the members 

of the society, residing in the Hostel. 

(b) Remove them according to those bye-laws. 

(c) Determine the disposal of the reserve fund and of the profits (subject to these 

bye-laws). 

(cl) Consider and pass the annual balance sheet and also consider and pass orders 

on proposals of the Board. 

(e) Limit the maximum liability to be incurred by the Board on Lelalf of the society. 

(/) Transact any other business brought before it by the Board. 

28. ( B) Any proposal signed by twenty members must be put before a general meet- 

ing ; other proposals shall bo dealt with under byelaw 4l(K). 

20. All matters shall be decided by a majority of votes, the President of the meeting 
having a easting vote, in addition to his vote as a member. 

The votes shall ordinarily be taken by the raising of Jtuuids, but ballot if so desired. 

30. No member shall vote on any matter in which he has a direct personal interest. 

V. Board of Directors. 

31. The affairs of the society shall bo controlled by a board of directors of seven 
members including the President, elected by the general meeting (2 8(a)) for one year or 
until the now directorate has been elected. It shall have power when necessary to co-opt 
not more than three other directors from among the members of the society. 

32. All the directors shall retire from office on the day fixed for the election of the 
now directorate, but they shall be eligible for re-election. 

33. A director shall vacate office : — 

(a) If ho ceases to be a member of the society. 

(b) If he absents himself from three consecutive meetings of the Board without 

sufficient reasons. 

34. The following office bearers shall be elec ted by the Board from among themselves : — 

(a) A general Secretary. 

(b) One or more assistant secretaries. 

(c) A treasurer. 

(d) Auditors. 

35. A casual vacancy occurring on the Board shall be filled up by co-option by the 
remaining directors, and a director so co-opted shall hold office for the remainder of 
the retiring director’s term of office. 

3(>. Three directors shall form a quorum for a meeting of the Board. 

37. The Board shall, subject to the .approval of the General Meeting and in accordance 
with these bye-laws, make such rules as they deem advisable for the workmg of the 
society. 

38. Meetings of the Board shall bo called whenever necessary (but at least once a month) 
by the Secretary and at any time at the requisition in writing of at least three directors. 
In the absence of the President and Vice- Presided; any other Director may be elected 
us chairman of the mooting. 

39. All matters shall be decided under bye-laws 29 and 30. 

40. The Board may recommend to tin general meeting the removal of any director 
before expiration of his term of office. 

41. The Board shall have the following powers : — 

(а) To purchase food grain and other commodities in which the society is doing 

business on conditions conducive to the interest of the members generally. 

(б) To fix rates for the goods so purchased with powers to revise such rates at any 

time. 

M To cause a notice board to be fixed up in a prominent position in the shop 

for notifying particulars of rates current for the eommoditiea. 
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(d) To fix rates for the payments of tne instalments jf shares and for the recovery 

of loans. 

(e) To see that no member takes undue advantage of his rights to purchase goods 

from the society. 

(/) To borrow money on behalf of the society (subject to bye-laws 28(e)). 

(g) To receive and disburse moiiyy and other property on behalf of the society and 

to arrauge for the safeguarding of its funds and documents. 

(h) To appoint, suspend and dismiss salaried or non-salariod officers and other 

employes, and to require security from any of them if necessary. 

(i) To admit new members mid to secure transfer of the shares of the existing 

members. 

(j) To expel members subject to the sanction of the general meeting. 

(k) To receive and decide complaints and proposals made by any member. 

(/) To examine and publish accounts and to publish the annual balance sheet of 
the society. 

(m) To consider the inspection notes of the Registrar and his assistants, and to 

make proposals to the general meetings, with regard to them. 

(n) To make proposals to the general meeting, whether as regards dividends, 

profits and reserve fur d or any other of the society's affairs. 

(o) To supervise the business of the society in accordance with these bye-laws. 
ip) To sanction contingent expenses as recommended by the Secretary. 

( q ) To regulate the routine of the office. 

( r ) To delegate by a special resolution any of their powers to the Secretary. 

(s) To maintain for the society such registers and books as may be required by the 

Registrar. 

(/) To arrange for the safe custody of the funds of the society. 

(u) To ..call a general meeting. 

42. The Board may appoint to perform special duties, committees consisting of such 
members 6f their body or any other member of the society (subject to his consent) as 
they think fit. Such committees shall conform to any regulations that may be 
imposed upon them by the Board. 

43. The Board may with the approval of the general meeting require the services 
oi any or all of the members for any work undertaken by the society in such capacity as 
may bo prescribed by the general meeting. 

VI. President. 

44. The President shall ; — 

(a) Nominate one vice-president from among the Directors, 

(b) Convene an extraordinary general meeting. 

(c) Call a meeting of the Board if necessary. 

{d) Act as a responsible head of the Board and of the whole society. 

43. The Vice-President shall have the powers of the President in the latter's absence. 

* VII. Patron. 

|0. The Warden of the Hostel shall be the patron of the society. 

47. He shall be an ex-officio Director, but bye-law 33 {b) shall not apply to him. He 
shall have the power to ask the Board to reconsider any action of the society. 

48. He shall be eligible for election as the President of the society under bye-law 28(a). 

49. He shall have the power to nominate a member of the staff as pro-patron and 
delegate to him any of the powers vested in him under these hye-Jaws. 

VIII. Secretary. 

50. The duties of the Secretary shall be : — 

(l) To attend the meetings of the Board and general meetings. 

(2) To record the minutes of such meetings and to present them for confirmation 
at the next meeting. 
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(3) To sign on behalf of the society all papers except receipts and cheques issued 

by tho Treasurer ; the share certificates, deeds and other similar documents 
shall also bear the signature of the President. 

(4) To conduct the correspondence of the society and supply information to the 

members. 

(5) To keep all the important papers of the society other than those kept by the 

Treasurer. 

(0) To prepare the annual report. 

(7) To superintend the work of tho oflice. 

(8) To arrange for and procure tho stock-in-trade of the society and to issue the 

same. 

(9) To incur tho expenditure on contingencies within the limits fixed. 

(10) To delegate any of his powers to the assistant secretaries. 

(11) Generally to carry on tho business of the society and to exercise his discretion 

in cases of emergency and to perform any duties which may be specially 
(mi tr listed to him by the Board. 

(12) To call general meetings and meetings of the Board under those bye-laws or 

under the instructions of the President of the Board. 


IX. Treasurer. 

f>l. The treasurer shall : — 

(a) Receive all monies on behalf of the society and issue receipts for the same. 

(b) Pay bills bearing the signature of the secretary and preserve vouchors for tho 

same. 

(r) Keep all the accounts of the society. 

((H) Prepare and sign cheques which shall also bear the signature of tho President. 

(c) Prepare the annual balance sheet and submit the same to the Secretary. 


A. Payments and sale*. <* 

52. All transactions by nay of purchase and sale rhall bo concluded for cash or against 
advance deposits. 

53. The stores kept by the society shall be retailed ordinarily to those members only 
who reside, in the hostel including t heir guests and servants and to non-members in case 
of surplus and damaged goods. 

54. Tho prices shall be fixed and altered by the secretary under the general directions 
of the Board in conformity with the market rates as far as posable. 


XI. Auditors. 

55. One or more auditors shall be appointed b\ the Board from amongst the Directors 
to audit the accounts of the society, monthly and to report on them and to audit the annual 
balance sheet. A 

50. The accounts shall be subject to current check by the auditor's. 

, 57. The following register's will be kept : — 

1. A register of members. 

2. A register of shares, 

3. A minute book of all the meetings of the society and of the Board. 

4. A stock book of stores. 

5. A cash book. 

6. A purchase book. 

7. A sides book, 

8. A day ledger. 

9. Auy other book or register prescribed by the Board or tho Registrar. 
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XII. Profits . 

58. Profits shall be disposed of as follows ; — 

(a) Of' the annual profits 25 per cent, shall b> placed to the reserve fund. 

( b ) The remainder (75 per cent.) shall be applied : — 

(1) To the payments of bonus not exceeding 4 per cent, on the annual amount 

of purchases on the ad . anoe deposits syst em. 

(2) To the payment of bonus not exceeding 2 per cent, on the annual amount 

of purchases on the cash system 

(3) To the payment of dividend on share capital not exceeding (>} per cent. 

(4) To any local charitable objeot, in an amount not exceeding 5 per cent, of the 

profits. 

(5) The remaining to the increasing of the\ reserve fund. 

XIII. Reserve Fuvd. 

59. The reserve fund may be invested as decide d oy the directors and approved of 
by the general meeting (subject to clauses (a), (6), (c) and (d) of section 32 (1) of Act II 
of 1912). It can be drawn upon to . leet losses as decided by the Board, approved by the 
general meeting and sanctioned by the Registrar. 

60. (1) On the dissolution of the society the reserve fund shall be applied first to the 
discharging of the liabilities of the society, secondly to the repayment of the shares paid 
up, and lastly to the payment of any unpaid dividend on share capital for the previous 
twelve months. 

(2) Such portion of the reserve fund as shall remain after the payments mentioned 
in clause (1) shall be applied to such local object of public utility as may be selected by the 
directors and approved of by the Registrar. If within three months of the dissolution of 
the society the directors fail to make any selection that is approved of by the Registrar, 
the latter shall either apply it to any local object of public utility that ho considers suitable 
or place the amount in deposit in some co-operative or other bank until a new co-operative 
society with a similar area of operations is registered in which event it shall be credited 
to the reserve fund of such society. 

61. The funds of the society may be deposited in the Rost Office Savings Bank or the 
Allahabad. Bank or the Bank of Bengal. 

XIV. General. 

62. The society shall be dissolved by the Registrar or by a two-thirds majority of the 
shareholders assembled at a general meeting specially called for to consider this question 
and with the sanction of the Registrar who may appoint a liquidator. 

63. Disputes between the society and its members concerning the business or the work- 
ing of the society shall be decided by the Board subject to an appeal to the general meeting 
whoso decision shall be final. 

64. These bye-laws shall be binding on all members, directors and office bearers 
whom, they concern, and shall only be modified by a two-thirds majority of the share- 
holders at a general meeting specially called for this purpose and with the sanction of the 
Registrar. 

8. C. S A TV A WADI, B.A., 
President. 


H. D. BANERJEE, 

Secretary. 

The bye-laws of the Hostel Co-operative Society, Limited, Allahabad, No. 112 of 
Allahabad district, were.duly registered on 11th December 1916. 


R* W. D. WILLOUGHBY. 
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Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

I believe primarily in the 4 day 5 system, pupils and students living at home, and 
attending local schools or colleges. Next, in hostels, either small, say 50 — 60 students, 
or, if larger, internally divided into units of this size : all hostels or smaller units to he 
under adequate supervision. Adequate supervision means supervision by a man whose 
character and position evoke respect and confidence : of a school hostel, by a master, 
of a college hostel, by a professor. Supervision, c.g . , by subordinate oIc^ks, has little value, 
they have no control and can set no standard of conduct. The superintendent of a col- 
lege hostel should be a tutor in the sense of general adviser and friend : not in the sense 
of a coach ; provision for this should not be made in the hostel. College hostels should be 
under the control of colleges, not of the University : a college should be entirely respon- 
sible for its hostels, though the rules for their management and the arrangements for 
supervision should be reported to the University for approval. Messing should ho 
arranged by committees of the hoarders. The superintendents should invariably be mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the institutions concerned, and should have family quarters 
on the premises. This is essential : the Indian teacher does not normally regard this kind 
of work as a duty that may be properly expected of him, and is not likely to undertake 
it unless the conveniences are considerable. Every hostel should contain rooms (single 
by preference) for boarders, adequate kitchens and dining rooms for different castes, a 
common room sufficiently large for general meetings, a library with facilities for consulting 
hooks on the spot, a sick-room remote from the main building, and space for indoor and 
outdoor recreation. The daily routine should be deli nit e and strictly enforced, since 
college students in Bengal have to learn habits of regularity and punctuality which they 
should have- learned at school. In particular, definite study hours should be insisted 
upon, and quiotness be compulsory during them. First year students might with ad- 
vantage spend these hours in the common room, under the charge of a senior student. 

I do not approve of messes, for reasons previously given. 1 also consider school hostels 
an undesirable development, to he countenanced onl\ where the need is patent : no 
attempt should be made to attract young boys away from their home locality and their 
proper guardians. In school hostels boys art seldom under adequate supervision : 
schools seldom realise the moral responsibility they incur by aspiring to satisfy more than 
purely local needs. I would gladly sec none but day schools for Indian boys. 

Such papers as I have seen relating to recent troubles suggest the conclusion that most 
of the students who have come under political notice havo been tampered with in hostels. 

T do not consider that, any satisfactory hostel scheme is possible in Calcutta : diffi- 
culties of expense and of silo will always stand in the way. Numerous mufassal colleges, 
with attached hostels, will be the most economical and efficient solution, and local contribu- 
tions to this end would probably he forthcoming. 


Yusuf, Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohammad. 


(a) The hostel should be directly undei the supervision of the principal of the college 

and the superintendents should he appointed on his nomination by the govern- 
ing body of a private college or by Uie director in a Government college. The 
University interest in the hostel would he represented by the university inspector 
of hostels and messes and possibly, by a member appointed by the University 
to the visiting committee of the hostel. 

(b) (i) The superintendent would be responsible, under the general supervision of the 

principal, for the administration of the hostel. He would make admissions, 
impose punishment*, grant, leave from t lie hostel at his own discretion, make 
special supervision of the kitchen and out-houses and •sanitary arrangement*. 
Be would bring any grave ease to the notice of the j rincipal, in whose hand* 
would be the j>ower of expulsion for serious misdemeanour. 
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(ii) As regards messes it is desirable that, however small, they should not be placed 
under the control of the senior member of the mes^, but that they should be in 
charge of a member of the teaching statf of the institution to which the mess 
is attached, or another academical institution, and he should reside in the 
premises. 

(lii) For the control of messes there should be a ness commit tee appointed by the 
University to inspect them, b conjunction with the inspector of messes and 
hostels. 

(r) The superintendents should be resident in the hostel and should be accessible to 
the boarders at all reasonable hours. Th y should make frequent inspection of the 
living rooms and make the close personal acquaintance of every boarder. The 
superintendent should be a member of the visiting i ommittcc. which should 
comprise about six of the prominent members of the community, wuose duties 
should be of an advisory nature in the administration of the hostel. 

In both Maclrassali hostels the boardeis eater for themselves and. in view of the 
consensus of opinion on their part being favourable to the existing arrangement 
it was decided not to interfere with it. The alternatives are (i) messing arrange 
ments to he in the hands of the authorities, and a lixed rate charged from all 
the messing to be placed in the hands of an outside contractor, an arrange- 
ment which the Muhammadan students of the Canning College, Lucknow, have 
adopted. 

In our hostel, however, the boarders mainly object that they can secure cheaper 
messing arrangements than the authorities of the hostels provide. Provided the 
superintendent is satisfied with the condition in which they eat, and that the 
quality of food is wholesome, I do not consider that the present arrangement need 
be changed. 

{(1) (i) In a Muhammadan hostel it is necessary that a prayer room should be provided. 

Inasmuch as there is no provision for religious instruction in schools and 
colleges there is a strong body of opinion in favour of insisting that all Muham- 
madan students in residence should observe together one of the live prayer 
times obligatory on Muslims. It is not essential that an elaborate prayer- 
room should be constructed, but an extensive covered place should be reserved 
for the purpose. 

(ii) So long as the messing arrangements are left to the hoarders themselves it is 
sufficient to provide in the kitchen two fire-places for each mess of twenty 
to thirty boarders and stores accommodation. Dining, common, and living 
rooms require only the provision of the bare necessities. As the boarders 
make their own arrangements it is advisable they should have the manage- 
ment of the arrangements in the dining room and kitchen, under, of course, 
the supervision of the superintendent. 

As it is usually difficult to obtain admission for boarders to the wards of hospi- 
tals, and also oases have occasionally to be kept under observation, it is 

• necessary to have separate accommodation for the sick cases. Usually, the 
friends of the sick hoarder are anxious to attend and help, fiut it is essential 
that a hostel servant should be in attendance. 

The servants provided by the authorities in hostels for all purposes except those 
connected with cooking and messing, should be, per fifty students, three and a 
half fan-ashes, one- half sick room attendant, and two sweepers, and for fifty to 
two hundred students, one chaprasi, besides one or two durwans, a daftry, a 
bhisti, and a mali, to look after the grounds, etc. The hoarders should provide 
at their own expense for the common room, daily papers and journals 
approved by the authorities. For this purpose, a charge of one rupee per 
annum might be made. Books could be supplied from the college library. 

(c) The recommendation of the recent Presidency College committee appointed by 
Government commends itself as the most satisfactory, viz., that not exceeding 
fifty boarders should be assigned to one superintendent. It seems desirable that 
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boardcis should bo accommodated in blocks, fifty in each, and, as far as possible, 
of the same college. 

For schools the dormitory and study-room system is better than a system of four- 
seated rooms which serve as living and study rooms. 

(/) Jt Is desirable that the superintendents should prove as helpful as possible to the 
boarders in their charge, and that they should encourage visits of members of the 
teaching stall, but tutorial assistance in hostel or in mess should not be insisted 
upon. The student has enough tutorial aid by day and requires time for pre- 
paration an«» quiet reading. 


Zachariah, K. 


(a) Tt follows from what has been said that hostels will be attached not to the 
University, but to colleges. There should, however, be periodical inspection by 
University officers. 

(0 There should he a superintendent — T should prefer to call him warden, dean*, 
or censor— for every 50 students or so. Jt is very important that he should 
act ually Jive in the hostel. J can say from experience that 1 here is a great deal of 
d i tier ence between living actually in the hostel buildings and living near by; 
wardens who live some distance away— -as in the Eden Hostel -are very fifth? 
use at all. The warden should have a general disciplinary authority, and all 
exeats should lie grunted by him. Rut the larger part of his work cannot be put 
down in writing, or indeed reduced to rule at all. A good warden should have 
patience, sympathy, and enthusiasm; lie should constantly visit the men in 
their rooms and ho their advisor and friend. Tt, is, therefore, work for the best 
men among the professors, and not for a stia> individual appointed for the 
special duty, as is the ease in many Calcutta hostels. The work of a warden 
should be regarded more ns a labour of Jove than ,„s ar official duty. 

(r) In addition to the warden there should be prefects, selected among the students. 
These should be entrusted with some part of college discipline, e.g. t taking 
roll-call. I should think gating a suitable p* unity foi ordinary breaches of 
host <‘I rules. 


(d) The ideal hostel building will, to my mind, consist of a single row of rooms, ' each 
having a door and window, looking out on the open air or. either side and not 
into a dark corridor. 'Two rows make the rooms dark and noisy. There should 
be well-equipped common rooin^. Jf po^ible, electric light should be provided ; 
if the students are left to make their own arrangements the lights will pro- 
bably be bad. Two dining rooms will probably be sufficient, one for strict 
Hindus, the other tor the res?. (This presupposes that the same hostel will 
house all classes of students. I believe that the. mingling is an essential part of 
university education.) There seems to ho no reason why there should not be a 
sort of restaurant- attached to the common room, ft is probably besf to 
leave the students to manage the mess themselves, they cannot complain 1 
Thero should he a large, airy sick room, wnh lavatory in’ each hostel. 

M 1 incline to hostels of about 50, that is, the average size of the houses in an English 
public school , and arranged like them, near each oilier, hut not forming parts of 
the same building like the wards in the Eden Hostel. Hostels of 200 men, with 
only one or two icsident wardens, arc little better than barracks, and can 
scarcely de\ elope any real corporate life. 

(/) If there .re tutorials in the college — and Hi t or ia Is are difficult to arrange except 
m a o illogo which has hostels adjacent — there is no need for special tutorials 
m she hostel : but no doubt, the students will go to the warden for informal 
advice and assistance »f he is the right sort of man. This, again, makes it 

a member ° £ thp C ° Uege teacbiDg «**• 



QUESTION 20 


0o you consider that the financial resources already available for higher education 
in Bengal are employed in the most economical way P If not, with a view to the strengthen- 
ing and expansion of higher education, can ydr suggest some form of university organis- 
ation which, while securing economical administration, would make a more powerful appeal 
for support from private liberality as well as from public sources ? 


ANSWERS. 

Ali, Tlie Kon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

I do not think there is any other way than raising the fees; but I am not sure if 
this will be popular. 

Banerjea, J. R. 

I believe they are employed in the most economical way. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

I think the financial resources available for higher education in Bengal are, on 
the whole, employed in an economical way. 


BANERJEE, JAYGOrAL. 

I am afraid not. Ihe “salary scale ” now adopted for different classes of ’service 
in the department is rather a ticklish question. There is, undoubtedly, a strong feeling 
in the country that a readjustment of this matter, consistently with departmental 
“ efficiency,” which nobody will sacrifice, is not simply a crying need, but the easiest way 
of liberating a part of the already available “ public sources ” which may be more fruit- 
fully applied to the expansion of education. Private liberality will tend to flow with a 
quicker pace, and in a larger volume, as soon as the conviction is successfully removed from 
the public mind that the Education Department is sometimes run with a view to secure 
special advantages to what is considered a favoured class of men. It is also a fatal error 
in a country like this to suppose that a high standard of education must necessarily mean 
a highly costly system. Indian traditions and conditions give the lie to such an qlien 
idea. Another check upon public liberality proceeds from a lurking distrust in many 
a mmd that : — 

(a) A purely literary or scientific, but theoretical, training is not at present the greatest 
need of the country on which rich people are disposed to spend large sums. 

(I) .Funds made over to the University arc not utilised economically when use is made 
of them for creating chairs with liberal salaries attached to them, to be 
filled by men, however eminent and distinguished as scholars, without any perma- 
nent interest in the land or in the future advancement and welfare of its people 
and wanting both in accurate appreciation of the special needs and conditions 

' of the people, as well as in warm sympathy with their growing aspirations. 

Unless our brilliant University men are actually trained in habits of higher research 
by those filling the chairs created by the munificence of rich donors this reluctance on the 
pWt of the latter to provide 41 endowments ” will not speedily or successfully bo overcome* 
This is a move in the right direction which ought to bo made immediately. 
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Banuptbs, Rai Khmudin’I Kanta, Bahadur— Banerjee, MEraly Dhar— Banerjee, 

Sasi JSekhar. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

1 think the financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal 
are employed economically. 1 am afraid the resources available are not quite sufficient. 

The governing body of Government colleges should have more power, and repre- 
sentatives of the people should also be appointed members of the governing body. They 
are now merely advisory bodies. The college should be managed by the governing body, 
subject to the control of the Director of Publie Instruction, (^pvernment should 
make an annual grant to each college. The governing body should frame the budget 
ami spend their income, subject 1o the control of the Director of Public Instruction. If 
the people want development, and are prepared to pay for it, Government should 
aid tnem linanchdly, if possible, and encourage private liberality for the improvement 
of higher education. If the people have a voice, through their representatives, in the 
development of their colleges T am sure they will support liberally any scheme they 
may formulate. 


Banter .tee, Mdraly Dhar. 

I do not think that the financial resources available in Bengal are employed in the 
most economical way. It Is so because under the present arrangement : — 

(a) The quality of education is sacrificed to quantity; there is expansion without 

strengthening; too many subjects are taught superficially, none thoroughly; 
and, as a result, there aro too many graduates, but none fit for any useful 
work. This sort of education is a waste of publie money. 

(b) The higher education is now mainly literary; very little has been done by the 

University for scientific or technical education which are more urgently 
required for improving the economical condition of the country. The 
organisation of scientific and technical education would appeal more 
powerfully for support from private, liberality and, being productive, would 
bo economical. 


Banerjtse, Sasj Pektjar. 

My experience, so far as this question goes, is very limited. T may, however, be 
permitted to make one or two statements. As regards the first part of the question my 
belief is that economy can be effected in a certain direction. Arrangements exist in the 
medical and engineering colleges tor the study of certain science subjects which might 
have been gone; through in the intermediate, or the degree, stage. The duplication of 
such studies may, I think, be avoided bv ‘-ome reorganisation of the existing system. 
Students who have not read a particular branch of science at the intermediate stage, or 
ha\ e not. offered it at the matriculation < summation may be made to obtain their drain- 
ing, both theoretical and practical at some Calcutta college, such oh the Science Associa- 
tion, and then allowed to appear at t lie pr» Jimina! y scientific M.JB. examination. The 
Civil Engineering College, by reason of its d intone < from Calcutta, may not offer such 
facilities to its students ns the Medical College can. but. by the introduction of an altered 
programme of study, 1 think it may be practicable to effect some economy even there. 

I venture also to my that the agricultural colleges at labour and Pusa are not run 
upon an economical basis. The students coming out of those colleges do not go back 
to the soil, nor take to fanning as a profession, but seek Government or other employ- 
ment. 

VV ith regard to the second part of the question, my reply will not again be exhaustive. 
My idea with respect to the agricultural college is that it should turn out experts who 
would take to agriculture or farming as a profession and show by the adoption of improved 
methods that that profession is an economically advantageous one. 8uch institutiom 
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should have a direct touch with the people. Any problem referred to them concerning the 
nature of the soil, the nature of the manure, the nature of remedies for particular 
pests, information as to the locality whore certain things can be had, etc., should 
receive proper attention and satisfactory replies should be promptly given to the 
queries made. The real importance and utility of the department will thus be appro* 
ciated and public and private liberality may then be stimulated. The interest of the 
people will be aroused v hen it becomes known that the department is doing real work. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

The financial resources available for higher education in the bands of the Univers- 
ity are being most economically employed for its poat-giaduate teaching which is, some- 
how, making both ends meet and is struggling under great financial difficulties, especi- 
ally in its science establishment. It is unfortunate that the same cannot be said with 
regard to the Government grant to the collogcs maintained by Government, where 
a very large portion of the grant is being spent in paying big salaries to the third class 
men recruited from some second-grade universities of the United Kingdom. 


Banerjee, Utendra Natii. 

Full freedom should be conceded to institutions as regards their method of teaching, 
and the heads of the tutorial staff should exercise their discretion only in special cases 
requiring particular direction, advice, or guidance, as may often be necessary, with 
those who have recently joined the teaching staff. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 

I do not advocate any expenditure on a lavish scale as the sum may be more 
profitably employed in giving technical training to our young men. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

Decent buildings may bo a necessity — but sometimes too much is made of them.'} 
The general impression seems to bo that more is spent on inspection than on inslrac. 
tion. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

• 

At present, university education in Bengal is chiefly financed by the fees realised from 
students — supplemented, to a small extent, by grants made by Government. 

In the early days of the spread of English education private liberality helped largely 
in fostering the growth of higher education in this province, and institutions like the 
Rajshahi College, the Krishnagar College, and the old Hindu College benefited largely 
from the generosity of munificent patrons. But this source of support has now practically 
dried up altogether. No doubt, within recent years, the Calcutta University has been 
the fortunate recipient of large private benefactions; but this was due to the influence 
and exertion of one individual, and not to the appeal which the University makes to the 
people at large. 

The cause of this difference in the attitude of the people will have to be looked for in 
the way in which the affairs of the University are administered. As things stand at 
present, the University is little more than a Government department ; and, as our people 

* v 2 
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<1 Landholders’ Association, Calcutta — could . — Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta— Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan — Dey, B, B., and Dutta, Biuru 
BHUSVM- bliANBARKAR, Sir lv. G. 

have no share in the power, responsibility, and work of Government, their attitude 
towards the University (as towards other departments of Government) is that of interested 
onlookers, rather than of active participants. Naturally, they cannot finance an institu- 
tion which they do no! control, and, equally naturally, they look to Government for the 
entire support and financing of the University. To remedy this state of things the 
University must be made an independent and self-contained unit — the control of which 
must rest with an independent body rocr ited wholly from the colleges and other insti- 
tutions which will constitute the University. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

There are people of means in whom special interest may be created in favour of 
different branches of study on the “ modern side ” : agriculture, commerce, industrial 
technology, and also in the various Indian systems of Darsana , logic, theology, and 
sociology .' If they be properly approached by Government we think substantial 
help vviil bo forthcoming in aid of training in those branches. The financial success 
which the Hindu University in Benares has attained supports our view. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibiiushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Biiusan. 

The expenditure of money on higher education is controlled partly by the 
Director of Public Instruction and partly by the university authorities. 

* Government could effect considerable economy without any sacrifice of efficiency by 
a larger use of indigenous agency for leaching work. European prefer ora would, natural- 
ly, require some consideration for residence in a country whose climate does not suit 
them and in environment to which they are not accustomed. The country also Joses 
altogether the valuable experience they have, gained vdien thoy roltro from fie public 
service mid settle not in India, but outside. 

The University has within the last decade provided for post-graduate instruction in 
law, arts, and science and thus incurred considerable expenditure which wo \ld be 
more than justified if an idea! teaching university could be. created round this nucleus. 
If this object could not bo realised m the near future it would mean the waste of a large 
amount of money and a good deal of strenuous effort. 

There is no likelihood of raising large subscriptions for the general purposes of 
the University. 

Considerable endowments may, however, be secured for specific purposes— teclino- 
logv and industrial training, study of Sanskrit and the vernaculars, etc. — if the Univers- 
ity takes under it* auspices special institutions for cultivating these branches of 
learning and give; to the donors a , >ioe in the management of the institutions founded 
by them 


Bhandarkaij, Sir B. G. 

I do not know anything about Bengal as regards the matter touched on in the 
first part of the question. As to the seeoud, I do not quite understand its scope. 
Bui, so far as I can form any conception of it, I am not able to suggest a new form of 
university organisation which, while securing economical administration, would make 
a more powerful appeal for support from private liberality. Even the present form 
has widely appealed to private liberality both in Calcutta* and in Bombay. We, in 
Bombay, owe two excellent buildings to private liberality and a great many scholar- 
ships, prizes, and medals. If a proper appeal were made by the Chancellor or the Vice- 
Chancellor for the endowing of a new college I do not think that the appeal would 
long remain uurospouded to. We qwe some valuable endowments to a public-spirited 
merchant }n Ahmedabud. If the poiut aimed at in this question is whether tbesp© 
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Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. — contd.— Bhattacharya, Nibaranchandra — Bhattacharyya, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Km eprasanna — Bhowal, Govinda Chandra — Borooah, 

J NANAD ABHUtAM — BOSE, Gw C. 


should be any sectional universities, sach as the Hindu and Muhammadan universities, 
my view of the matter is that in their actual working many points must arise calculat- 
ed to render the education imparted 411 these institutions narrow and illiberal. I 
am, thorefore, opposed to the creation of such universities. 


Bh ATTACH ARY A, NlBARANCHANDRA. 

Besides Government aid, public donations, fees obtained from students, and royalty 
obtained from the university publications l think that considerable iinancial help may be 
obtained by instituting university loans similar to municipal loans. All the hostels might 
he built with the money received from these loans and the rent obtained from the students 
might go to pay up the interest. 

That the above proposal is not impracticable will bo proved from th; fact that many 
private colleges not only maintain themselves on the fees of students, but some have 
even succeeded in accumulating funds. 

I am indebted to Babu Brajalal Chakra varty, founder of the Daulatpur Hindu 
Academy, for this suggestion. He told me that by instituting a similar system in the 
Daulatpur College ho solved p good many financial problems. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 


The public is of opinion that the University is not economical in its expenditure. 

The public, as well as the University, are grateful to the Hon’ble Justico Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee for securing large endowments for the Calcutta University from two distin- 
guished persons of Calcutta, viz., the late Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbohary Ghosh. 
The University ought to appeal to the public for such private liberality from time to 
time. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

Yes; inspectorships should he abolished. The erection of palatial buildings for 
schools and colleges should be discouraged. Healthy and convenient buildings will do. 

The University should have inspectors of its own, and they will do for the secondary 
schools affiliated to it. The post of the Director of Public Instruction should be 
abolished. Primary schools may be placed under the management of district and 
municipal boards. Dual authority over schools is most undesirable. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 


It would be admirable if the colleges could be removed, but it would cause a great 
deal of hardship to students and their guardians — to those students particularly who 
would live with their parents or elders. 


Bose, G. C. 

The financial resources already available for higher education are not being 
employed in the most economical way. The practical monopoly by the University of 
higher studies in arts, science, and law. especially in Calcutta, is financially expensive 
and educationally unsound, as colleges are likely to do this work more economically 
and on more -ound lines under proper safeguards and with suitable encouragement. 
This monopoly is looked upon with disfavour by the people in general and the educated 
public in particular. Moreover, the quality of its outturn is bound to deteriorate in 
Hie absence of the stimulus of healthy emulation and inspiring competition* 
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.Bosk, Khudi Ram— Brown, Rev. A. E.— Chakravabti, Bra j alal — Chakeav abxi, Eai 

Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 


Bose, Khudi Ram. 

Post-graduate studies in arts and science at the University may, perhaps, be more 
economically managed; and on the principle — the greater includes the smaller — the 
financial and educational aspects of the University arts and science colleges may be 
considerably improved by admitting to their rooms optionally college students of lower 
forms intent upon extending further their knowledge of special sciences and arts. 
The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science may be 'cited as a notable 
object-lesson in this connection. 


Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Wo consider that it would be an advantage in many ways if Government grants 
to colleges were made not as lump grants, but as endowments of chairs and lectureships. 
This would enable Government to encourage the study of less popular subjects and thuB 
prevent the scope of education, especially in the smaller colleges, from being narrowed 
down to just the few subjects which 4 pay ’ because most popular. 

This might also serve as an example to individuals or public bodies to ondow similar 
chairs, etc. 

Wo hold that money which is now being spent in erecting largo hostels in Calcutta 
might bo used moro profitably in tlue way suggested above. Experience has shown that 
the erection of hostels does not necessarily solve the elueational problem of Calcutta. 
If by establishing valuable chair < first class professors woro attracted to the mofussil 
students would be loss tempted to rush to Calcutta and, at the same time, one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of establishing new universities would be removed. 


OlIAKRAVARTl, BlJAJAhAb, 


I am inclined to think that the present method of work has not been economical. 
The prevailing idea as to the adequacy of equipment has been somewhat extravagant 
and money is being spent lavishly on buildings. The amounts that are spent in cities 
might produce better results if utilised in rural places. 

The cost of education will be much redueod if oducotional institutions be located 
in the mofussil where land is cheap and living also is cheap. The establishment of 
denominational schools and colleges will appeal strongly to private liberality, and 
management by such bodies will necessarily bo very economical. 

The financial question may be af lacked’ more effectively from another side. 
Encouragement should he given to flic idea of asceticism in the teacher and the 
student and that will result in a reduction of expenditure. At the same time, an 
attempt should bo made to utilise the labour of students by giving them scope for 
manual work* This can be done in rural colleges by providing land for gardening 
and agriculture and in the cities by providing facilities for industrial work. Subject 
to the above arrangements, for the purpose of securing economy, all work 1 of 
education must ultimately have to depend upon the financial support of Government. 


Cuakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

This question can be answered only by a small audit committee. To judge from the 
calendars, minutes, etc., received by me as a registered graduate I think their 4ize and 
cost may be reduced as follows : — 

(i) By avoiding repetitions. 

(ii) By using abbreviation and compression. 

- (lh) By excluding some unimportant matters, 
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Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra — Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asu- 
tosh— Chaudhuj^i, Bhub^n Mohan — Chatjdhury, The Hon’ble Babu BrojendRa 
Kishore Roy — Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sakat Chandra. 

« 

No ; they are frittered away in tho holding of examinations in the different contres* 
The University budgot should be framod with greater care than it is now. 


Chaudhdri, The ELon’bie Justice Sir Asutosh. 

Privato liberality depends upon the usefulness of the institution. In the highei* 
branches of scientific studies experts engaged in research work may be encouraged to 
start lecture-rooms of their own. Such k jtures will secure the attendance of students 
interested in the subject. Fees from them ought, in time, to nrove adequate for the 
lectures and the University will be relieved from maintaining them. Doctorate degrees 
may be granted on the certificate of such lecturers. In technological subjects this 
scheme has, perhaps, a larger field. 


ClIAUDIIURI, BlIUBAN MOHAN. 

The financial resources aiready available for higher education are not employed 
in the most economical way, the major portion being spent for purposes other than 
those calculated to sorve tho purpose of education best, e.g., in multiplying 
inspecting agencies. The plague-spot in the educational system of Bengal is the 
poor pay of teachers in secondary schools. So long as the teachers are ill-paid and, 
Uiereiorc, cannot reasonably be expected to devote the whole of their energy to their 
work, no amount of university regulations, however wisely thoy may be conceived* 
will be able to effect any substantial improvement of education. Tho teachers should 
be well paid so that the best products of tho University may be attracted to where 
they are most wanted. The financial resources available for education may be made 
over to the University and the University may create a board to employ them economic- 
ally and to appeal to the public for donations. 

Chattdhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Hoy. 

No ; the available financial resources are not always employed in Bengal in the most 
economic way and too much is Bpent upon lands, buildings, and, at times, upon fittings 
also. If second-grade colleges are established in the mofussil in larger numbers, and 
if control of education is gradually transferred to the people, both economical adminis- 
tration and powerful appeal for support from private liberality will most certainly 
be far better secured. 


Chatjdhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Kban Bahadur. 

Thfc financial resources available for higher education in Bengal are not employed 
in the most economical way. In a system where the teaching is not carried on 
by the University, but by the different colleges affiliated to it for examination purposes, 
the colleges have to provide their own libraries and laboratories and have to appoint 
their own professors and lecturers for the different courses of study also prescribed by 
the University. The result is that ill-equipped laboratories and libraries and ill-paid 
and third-rate professors and lecturers are multiplied, with tho necessary evil effect on 
higher education. The University, as has been explained in my answer to question 16, 
has failed to co-ordinate its post, and under-graduate work. I think that this wastage 
of energy and resources would be saved under a teaching university, more, especially 
one of a uni-college type, in Calcutta or near about, with its centralised libraries and 
laboratories and first-rate, though limited, number of professors devoted to particular 
subjects. I would also add to tills the suggestion I have made, in answer to question 
6, as regards the bringing together of colleges outside Calcutta under a university 
system of the kind referred to therein. 
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C'houdhtJry, Rai Yatindra Nath— Chowdhuri, Dhirendranath — Datta, 

Bibhutibhuson. 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

The financial resources now available for higher education arc not employed 
in the most economical way. There is much waste of money in paying the staff which 
is employed to inspect schools and colleges. Expenditure under this head can be 
easily cut down and much of the present expenditure under this head can be better 
utilised in founding suitable institutions for higher training and adequate student- 
ships for research. Government contribution should also be increased for improving 
higher training in the country. Furthermore, by taking up purely Indian subjects, 
and those ones -which are necessary for the amelioration of the moral and material 
condition of our countrymen, I think the imagination of our countrymen may be touched 
and, thereby, a more suitable situation in the country may be created which would 
make a more powerful appeal for support from private liberality. 


Chowdhurt, Dhirendranath. 

The available financial resources for higher education in Bengal are not at all 
economically employed, More money is spent on buildings, furniture, and inspection than 
on the real needs of education. T11 a country where once the banian tree comfortably ac- 
commodated the aspirants after knowledge the building ideal of the University seems to 
be too much for the patience of the people. I do not want the University to return to 
the old way. which is impossible, hut there must be a limit. In many cases the available 
funds are used up in procuring the paraphernalia of education, whereas education itself 
is starved. In order to see that a well-fed education is supplied, and not a starved one, 
an elaborate system of inspection lain been instituted. That means further expenditure 
on externals, so further starvation of education itself. 


Datta, Bibhutibhuson, 

The financial resources already available for highci education in Bengal are n tf. em- 
ployed in the most economical way 

Ab shown in my answer to question 2 only ordinary English graduates are recruited 
for the Indian educational service ; what high teaching quality can then be expected 
from them ? .Still, thrice as much is spent to seciue an English teacher as would be re- 
quired to get an Indian teacher of equal ability. 

We Indians live in thatched houses : why do you prescribe expensive pucca buildings 
for our schools ? an open-air system will bo more beneficial to our health. The amount 
saved in that wa v can he better iwed in securing teachers of higher ability and in the 
hotter equipment of libraries, etc. While considering the economic expenditure of the 
financial resources already available I should say that the resources actmlly available 
for education in India are very meagre. The Indian Government annually speeds at 
present a little more than threepence halfpenny per head of population, while in 
England the public expenditure on education per head of population is exactly as 
much every w ek as the Indian Government sptjpds in the course of a % year. This 
economic education policy of Government is mainly responsible for the enormously high 
percentage of illiteracy an ong the Indian people and for the intellectual backwardness 
of the average English educated Indian. In a review of the progress of education in India 
the worthy president of the Commission, Ur. Michael E. Sadler, once remarked: — 

“ The highest art in the educational policy of a nation is to anticipate needs, tp b e 
>cxoi and with them, to guide nascent aspirations by favouring provision of well - 
planned intellectual discipline and opportunity. Our English educational history 
is lull of missed opportunities, of failures on the part of the State to look ahead and 
provide in time the kind of educational organisation which the nation was about 
to weed. The same is true of India. There, as here, the Treasury has failed to do 
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Datta, Bibhtjtibhuson — covtd . — D/tta, Birendra Kumar— Dey, Baroda Prosaud — 

Dey, K. N. 


soon enough what the growing ard changing needs of the people required. Educa- 
tional policy has been stingily Ihw u ted by a too harrow view of finance. Educa- 
tion, from the treasury point of view, has been tcp. Utionally regarded as ‘unproduct- 
ive ’ expenditure. The old taint of a too commercial and of a too individualistic 
political economy has clung to its educational theory. The presuppositions of it 
have been fallacious. The Treasury mind lias never, here or in India, fully 
realised that a wise and generous educational policy must look ahead, must be 
venturesome, much stake mv'h on the future, ai d it is, in essence, capital outlay 
upon a scheme of development. What Bacon said about the planting of colonies 
is true of the planning of education It is like the planting of woods. You must 
make your account to lose almost twenty years’ profit, and expect your recompense 
in the end.* Indian education has never had enough money spent upon it. 
It is anaemic for want of proper subsidy. It is in gre.<t measure mechanical 
and sterile because it has been virtually starved ” 

I appeal to the president that, when he is at the helm, he will set the university steer- 
ing in the right direction so that it may reach the ideal which he himself has held out. 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. 

Too much money is being spent on the erection of buildings for boarding houses and 
hostels, while sufficient attention is not being paid to increasing the pay and prospeots of 
teachers and professors. As regards the pay of the teachers there should be an increase 
from the lowest to the highest grades. 

Education should be made cheaper. It is too costly at present. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

Financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal are employed 
in the most economical way. 


Dey, N. N . 

Some suggestions for moro economical employment of the financial resources of the 
University are noted below : — 

(a) Real co-operation between the colleges and the University secured by adequate 

representation of „ne professors and teachers on the Senate. Already men- 
tioned in question 5. 

(b) The formation of the academic councils will much lighten the work of the, 
. Senate ( vide question 8). The academic councils by their constitution 

would most successfully approach the rich people of the locality and induce 
them to endow colleges and schools. 

(c) Post-graduate classes in some subjects may be opened in colleges in Calcutta 

or the mofussil where competent professors in those subjects may be willing 
to take up the work. Post-graduate studonts of tho Calcutta colleges 
ought to be given facilities to use the University laboratories and libraries, 

(d) The study of law may easily be made over to the constituent colleges whenever 

provision can be made for their teaching. The academic councils can 
arrange for the opening of law classes in institutions under them. The 
faculty of law would recognise such efforts. 

(e) The private colleges, with their defects — however numerous they may be — 

have done much towards the spread of collegiate education in a most 
economical way. Institutions of a similar nature may be allowed to be 
established in different centres. f # 
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Di/v, N. 1S.~~contd. - Duak, Itai Sahib Biiiari Lal-^D’ Souza, P. G — Dutt, Rebati 
Raman — Dutta, Promode Chandra. 


(/) The University ought to recognise private liberality towards the establishment 
and equipment of colleges by appointing these big donors honorary fellows, 
as such recognition may act as a stimulus to further endowments. It is 
a pity that the University has hitherto but scantily recognised such private 
liberality. Tt ought not to make a distinction between a direct endowment 
to the University and an endowment to a college. 


Duar, l*ai Sahib Bihari Lal. 


No ; too much money is being pent for building purposes. 


D’Souza, P. Cr. 


The tutorial system is not quite suited to Indian students, who should be drawn 
away from the habits of cramming. 


Dutt, UttbATi Raman. 


I have already said that 1 expect the University to assume Ihe fullest responsibility 
for the cause of high education as the University really should by the original intentions of 
its foundation. The University will work through its college education board and the 
District Education Council and the system will greatly economise our exponses on in- 
spection and building equipment. Such a system of organisation will keep the University 
greatly in touch with the country and the University's cause will arouse the groatest en- 
thusiasm and its appeal will meet with the readiest response. Let it not be said that the 
people wanted a Swarnamayee College, but the University did not. Let the people’s cause 
be the university’s care and the university’s cause the people's own, there will be no want 
of money in a land that could found a university four thousand years ago. 

The university senate should be thoroughly representative— 75 per cent, of its men hers 
being elected by several constituencies, graduates of districts, professors of colleges, 
head masters of schools, boards of Sanskrit education, of Muhammadan (‘ducat ion, ver- 
nacular education, women’s education, agriculture, commerce, industries, medicine, 
engineering, arts, science, law, music, and theology. No district that has got loss than 
100 graduates wdll have a right of representation on the council. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 


The available financial resources are not spent most economically. If divisional 
inspectors aro taken from the Provincial educational service the work will be carried 
on more economically and efficiently. It seems a huge joke to appoint as inspectors 
of schools men who are not thoroughly acquainted with tho language, customs, and 
manners of the people. At present, the inspectors do no useful work which could not 
be done as efficiently by a clerk on Ks. 200 to Its. 800 per month. 

should be no Indian educational service professors for ordinary college 
work. The experience of the last thirty years has demonstrated that the average 
1 rovincial educational service man does better than the average Indian educational 
service man. 

The Indian Government seems to recognise this fact when it says that, in future, 
teachers of colleges should exclusively be Indians. 

There are many vacancies in the Indian educational service. The best thing would 
t!° l r t all r±!' h T P ° sls Ul °. Provincial educational service and to allot the 8 money 

Sir™ oI *• o! "» «*“•“»* 
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Gangull, Surendra Mohan. 

The following geuercl outline may bo suggested ; * 

(а) Tlie matriculation or the school final course should be of a higher standard. 

(б) Colleges should bo established for teaching science and technology 

(c) Literary education should bo arranged for those who intend to elevate their 
lives b;& higher culture ami who take up teaching as their profession. 

{ d ) There should bo established separate teaching institutions for other professions. 

(e) Special arrangements should be mado for tho teaching of law and, if possible, 
this important subject shonlu be entrusted to a separate corporate body. 

(/) Special coaching an.nigoiiionts should bo made lor higher posts under Govern- 
ment. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

Here I need only recall the briefly stated general views of university organisation, 
and of changes T believe arc approaching. Given beginnings of a poBt-germanic 
university there is no fear of its support. 

Here I may again refer to my ” Report on Indore,” to the Indore Darbar, now in 
press (March 3.918), in which the suggested ‘‘ University of Central India ” at Indore^ 
is reported on at some length, with designs for various of its needed institutes and 
elements, and suggestions towards its beginnings. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

If our object be tho strengthening and expansion of higher education, the Uni- 
versity should be unofficial ised — at least much less officialised ; and the lieods and interests 
of particular communities considered as far as possible. It is only by these two means 
that we can hope to enlist sympathy and support from private liberality and public 
organisations. 


Ghosh, Jn an chandra. 

The colleges should exist solely for tho bonefit of students, and institutions, 
whether proprietary in name or in essence should not be allowed to continue as such. 
The finances of each institution should be scrutinised every year by a standing committee 
of the Senate with the assistance of a trained accountant. The recommendation of such a 
Committee that a college is conducted on sound educational lines and deserves financial 
help*is likely to carry great weight with wealthy people interested in the promotion of 
education. 


Gilchrist, B. N. 

I havo already answered the first part of this question in the Calcutta Review 
articles. I consider that the present system 1* honeycombed with economic waste, 
waste of money, and personality. The system seems to me to secure the worst resulte 
from both finances and human labour. The various branches of university work widen 
I have already criticised, for example, the “ post-graduate ” classes, show that money 
is actually being spent in supporting schemes or organisations which, far from being 
of productive value, deteriorate both teachers and students. The continuous drag- 
ging down process, that dragging down to the level of the weakest institutions, is 
again a virulent economic cancer in the present body academic. The wattage of 
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power in teachers arising from the system is uneconomic; the bad education of the 
students is uneconomic. The hugeness of the organisation is uneconomic, for the 
hugeness leads to breakdowns, as in the recent matriculation examination, and to 
enormous loss of time and power through travelling. Greater than the actual loss 
of time and power through travelling, is the enforced absence of man-power, arising 
from the inability of the University to collect its resources. Many resources exist, 
but they cannot be tapped. These remarks apply to the University. When, how- 
ever, as the question asks, we consider the whole area of Bengal education, my 
condemnation of the system is almost limitless. In Bengal (as pointed out in the 
Calcutta Revic v) we are speeding on colleges as much as on pH m ary education. 
Yet, in our colleges, almost » ent. per cent, of our students are not of uuiversity 
standard. Ou 1 secondary schoolb are most inefficient, yet we create university pro- 
fessorships on large salaries, for no students. We delight in speaking of our future 
imports of “ men with European reputations ” when, as yet, we have bare walls as 
their audience! We educate M.A.’s by the hundreds by an expensive university 
organisation, when the first conditions of M.A. work are lamentably wanting. We 
all agree that our schools are bad, but, if it is a choice between an ornamental pro- 
fessorship and a grant to a divisional inspector of schools of fifteen thousand rupocs, 
most of our university senators prefer the professorship. 

Which education, from the economic point of view r , would, in the present condition 
of Bengal, be the more salutary, ten professorships on Its. 1,500 each or almost two 
lakhs for divisional inspectors of schools V There is no need to labour the answer. 

Here, let me protest against a pernicious interpretation placed on the true state- 
ment that in education true reform must come from above. Reform must not come 
from above, but from within. The imposition of high ideals both in morals and educa- 
tion by the most highly educated men is of no avail unless these ideals take effect. Only 
by a gradual chango in the morale of a people is true reform possible, and the notion 
that that can bo forced from above is, to my mind, erroneous. It certainly is erroneous 
as applied by some local theorists, who hold that only with a perfect university can 
primary and secondary education improve. A perfect university must, on the same 
grounds, receive its perfection from above likewise. What we want in Bengal is not 
a perfect, university, but a university which will give us good results for the people, 
a university which will produce men to set high theoretical and actual examples of 
the good life boforo pupils, a university which, above nil, will ‘produce workers in the 
best causo for Bengal. For that, a series of training colleges for teachers would bo 
infinitely more usoful than the present system with its peculiar way of “ reforming 
from above.” The highest stage of our University, the mastership stage, provides 
only the worst possible workers in schools. It provides the unsuccessful from the 
law profession and the disappointed applicants from Government service. Corruption, 
as well as reform, comes from above. 

The second part of this question asks whether “ with a view io the strengthening 
and expansion of higher education ” it is possible, to suggest any particular form 
of university organisation which will appeal to private resources for support. I do not 
believe in any immediate expansion of university education. I consider that restric- 
tion and reformation is necessary, so that more resources may be given to more 
urgent needs. Expansion on the present basis would simply mean expansion ot the 
evils and I definitely consider that, till the foundation for university education is 
properly laid,. no expansion should be considered. At the same time, it is necessary 
to extend resources on remodelling the present University to make room for the 
expansion which will be the inevitable, and welcome, result of the new basis. A 
non-rigid, elastic framework should be given r framework capable of expansion as tho 
growing needs of the tunes may demand; but a framework only I consider as neces- 
sary, not a completely filled in scheme. 

I consider that the Scheme I suggest supplies a framework of this kind, whereby 
the institutions in Calcutta should develope as they have been doing, but under strict 
limitations, and expansion take place in selected mofussil centres. These selected 
mofussil centres seem to mo to be the only wav of attracting local effort or private 
liberality, and this alone should be a strong argument for them. 

A glance at the university calendar will show that the mofussil colleges owe 
much to private effort. The extent of the private effort has been determined largely 
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by the necessary standards of the Calcutta University. I consider that, once certain 
colleges are developed on the assumption that they are to become independent univer- 
sities, local effort will resp >nd far more freely limn it has done in the past. Some* 
how or other the present li Liver si tv of Calcutta has worhod under a cloud of suspicion; 
not unnaturally so, for a /.amindar of Rajs! ah might far less be expected to endow 
the Calcutta University than a Leeds ironmaster the University of London. To expect 
endowments for Lie Calcutta University, as distinct from its colleges, v to demand too 
much from local patriotism. Local patriotism, however, may confidently be expected 
to respond to local development. Even a small college like Krishnagar has received 
much from local ^contributions : its act cal endowment, not ho mention prize# and 
scholarships, is rapidly approaching a lakh of rupees The Rajshahi College, too, to 
mention only one other example, has been well served, as Bengal colleges go, by 
private effort. The origin r ' most, local colleges has been by private effort, and the 
private effort is the more laudable as it does not, as a rule, result jn added kicome to 
the founder. Though many of these colleges are ill-equipped and inefficient generally, 
the fault is more due to the ubrnging and unsatisfactory standards of Calcutta than 
to the local people. 

For proper endowment, too, efficient management is necessary, management which 
will secure the funds of the institution being used to the best purpose. Rightly or 
wrongly, the impression lias prevailed in many quarters that the present university 
has not deserved encouragement. Suspicion'-,, perhaps, f ccumulate in direct ratio to 
one’s distance from Calcutta; but it is perfectly natural that local contributions 
should not be given to Calcutta when local influence in the university is so slight. 
Local patriotism in Bengal is strong and, as yet, it has not been tested for university* 
work as distinct from collegiate work. 

I consider that in this respect, as in others, the scheme I advocate is most feasible. 
The State University will be able to accumulate endowments, as well as the proposed 
Calcutta University, and the concentration in mofuBsil colleges will give full oppor- 
tunity for local effort, both private and municipal. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

All interests should be adequately represented in the University administration, 
which is now practically run by masterful lawyers. The University, when it ceases to be 
the lawyer’s concern, may, perhaps he run on practical lines in every sphere. 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 


The available financial resources of Bengal are neither med in the most economical 
way nor to secure efficiency in the best possible way. 

The dual control of the University and the directorate and the responsibility divided 
between them appear to be prejudicial to the best interests of Government schools and 
colleges in the province. The duplication of the ministerial staff and of the extremely 
costly supervision, control, and direction should be done away with. 

Secondary schools form the heart of the educational system of this as well as other 
countries. They are also the feeders of the University. If the quality of the teachers 
in these schools is improved, the need for a costly inspection and supervision will diminish 
greatly. To improve the character of secondary schools the pay and prospects of, 
teachers, as very important factors determining their efficiency, should be improved, at 
once. “ It is idle to expect noble example, manly inspiration, rnd high ideals from a man 
half-starved himself and burdened with a half-starved family in addition, perpetually 
troubled with anxiety for the daily bread and w ith the little life left in him shrunk into 
epigastrium.” It is bad economy and utter neglect of efficiency to deny even a oottago 
allowance to those who strive to work nobly on a miserable pittance scarcely sufficient 
to keep body and soul together. The worst is to grant house or local allowances to those 
who with their princely salaries can afford to live in palaces, in the face of the aforesaid 
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fi’TPVA, Ambita UJr~contd.-~Ev<}, The Hon ble Maulvi A. K. FtrzbUL~-lYER, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri— Jones, T. Cuthbertson. 

circumstances crying for immediate attention. To ensure a steady progress of the car of 
education the horses drawing it should be properly cared for. The educational salvation 
of the country lies in sincerely trying to secure the excellence of the indigenous products. 

Despite the praiseworthy motive, the training colleges of the province are but costly 
nothings on account of a deplorable lack of appreciation, encouragement, and opening 
for the trained and successful teachers and facility for the conscientious discharge of duties. 

The University ought to be the one authority — supreme and final— in educational 
matters in the present circumstances and it should be at once a federal and teaching 
organisation for economy and efficiency. r i ho private colleges affiliated to the University 
should be treated as federal units, managing their own internal affairs independently, 
but to check the deplorable growth of commercial spirit in somo of the private col- 
leges. University auditors should he appointed w ; th a view to see that profits are not 
enjoyed by the proprietors alone at the cost of efficiency, but arc shared by the teaching 
staff for a heartier co-operation and a portion is set aside as a reserve fund for the benefit 
of the institution. (Government colleges should all he under the direct management 
of the University and a university service should be organised. Divisional educational 
services and divisional hoards of education, responsible for the primary and secondary 
education of the division concerned to the University, but having freedom to provide for, 
and direct the teaching of, some cruft or industry of local importance determined after a 
thorough and scientific investigation of natural resources and facilities, should be 
organised. The education of the whole province, or < f any consolidated area, should be a 
continuous process and, in the whole system, the University should be the head, and the 
local and federal units, e.g ., the University colleges, the private oollegos, th s e divisional 
boards, oto., should be the members. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlttl. 

My answer to tho first question is emphatically in the negative. 


Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri. 

This lias been answered to a certain extent by my previous observations. I do 
not think that such money as is necessary is being spent upon higher education. 
Whatever may be tho present-day necessity for a more economical administration of 
public funds there should he no attempt to starve higher education. The extent of the 
financial help which can he got from the people in Madras is not encouraging. The 
zamindars of the place, who alorve are competent to endow colleges or chairs, have not 
got the same interest in education ns is expected of them. If they aro more onligbt- 
ened probably they may feel iucdiimd in encourage education among the people. 


Jones, T. Cpthbertson. 

Assuming that the financial resources suitable for higher education in Bengal are 
employed pretty much on the same system, or lack of system, as in the United Provinces, 
I am of opinion that they are not employed in the most economical way. In the United 
Provinces money is lavished upon new laboratories and hostels in one or two Government 
institutions, while aided institutions, which form the vast majority of the colleges affiliated 
to the University, are sometimes insufficiently endowed, or not endowed at all, and make 
both ends meet chiefly by the income derived from fees, and from what they can get from 
Government in the shape of annual and special^rants. 

T think a better system would be for the University to be self-contained and, subject 
to the ultimate authority of the local Government, self- controlled, severed from all connec- 
tion with the Department of Education, and free to use its own financial resources for 
the upkeep of the University and the maintenance of the university staff, m w©U 
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as in assisting affiliated colleges, wheii necessary, abolishing the present distinotion 
between Government and aided colleges. If the University were, as I have suggested 
in my answer to question 7 > intimately connected with the general, industrial, and com • 
merciai development of the county it might, with a better conscience than at present, 
appeal for popular support, end larger Government grants might be confidently expected. 
F urther, the throwing open to Indians of more posts in the highly paid Imperial services 
would provide a good reason for a much higher rate of fees. A student is, or should be, 
willing to pay more a month fo' ( lie chance of getting a post worth from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 2,000 per mensem than he would for one worth Rs. 70 to Rs. 300. In addition to 
the amount sanctioned each year by the Government of India for the purpose of univer- 
sity education to the different provinces the local Government should be empowered to 
levy taxes for the purpose of higher {ducation. Private benevolence will only flow in 
the direction of colleges and vuircrsi'ies if Government make it clear that special 
recognition will be accorded in the shape of titles and regards to those who endow higher 
t ducation. Grants should he made to colleges by the University according to their 
needs and requirements. 

It seems important that colleges outside the university town should be maintained 
at a high level of efficiency if the rush to the centre is to be avoided. Tn the United Pro- 
vinces it is only in so far as aided colleges, like those at Lucknow. Agrn, and Aligarh, have 
been able to maintain themselves against the attraction of tH University centre in Allaha- 
bad, that the tragic fate of the Calcutta University has been avoided. Personally, I 
prefer a university organisation, under which members of the i niversity staff are recruited 
by public advertisement throughout the Empire and are all placed upon the same footing 
as university servants, to the present system with one 4 model * Government college and 
.a number of inadequately equipped, insufficiently staffed aided colleges. 

Kar, Sites Chandra. 

Yes ; I do not think further economy can be effectod without detriment. 

Karve, D. K. 

With regard to the first part of the question I have no knowledge bo as to enable 
me to give a reply. To the second part of the question, as also with regard to the 
control of the universities, my reply is as follows: — 

The present organisation of the University has almost made the University a 
department of Government, hence, people, and especially educated 
people, do not take sufficient interest in it. In order to make universities 
popular, and in order that they may appeal to the imagination of the 
people, the organisation of the University must bo made more popular. 
At present, nearly 80 per cent, of the fellows arc nominated by 
Government. The graduates of the University have practically no voice 
«, in the management. The rules for the registration of graduates are 
prohibitive and almost insulting. These rules must be modified. Regis- 
tration of graduates ought to bo an automatic mattor, on payment of a 
small fee, for life. Then, theRc registered graduates should be allowed to 
elect a large number of fellows of the University. Again, patrons who 
pay large amounts to the University as donations should be given the 
right of electing a certain number of fellows This will be an induce- 
ment to the rich to help the University financially. Bv these reforms 
the universities should be made largely popular bodies arid then, and then 
only, will the universities appeal to the people. In this respect, I might 
mention the experience of the Indian Women’s University with head- 
quarters at Poona. On account of the popular constitution of the 
University, it has been able to secure the sympathy of a targe body of 
educated Indians. The graduate voters of this two-vear old University 
are nearly a thousand in number. The members take a keen interest in 
the management and progress of the University. 
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Lahibi, Becharam— Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra— Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra 


Lahiri, Becharam. 

No ; unnecessarily costly professors arc brought from England. Useless, at the 
same time prohibitive, costs of inspecting agencies. The following list would show that 
the finauoia; resources were not at a' economically employed. If capable Indians be 
appointed much extravagant expense may be saved. # 

Officers recruited for the Indian ed umtioml service since its reorganisation on the 23rd 

July , 1890. 

No. of 


Years. 

appointments. 

Indians. 

1896-1000 .... 

29 

Nil 

1901-05 

52 

Nil 

1906-10 .... 

92 

Nil . 

1911-16 . 

115 

7 

The figuros speak for tliomsolvos. 

No comment is necessary. 



In order to strengthen and expand higher education Government ought to allow a 
larger amount. This may bo done : — 

(a) By reduction of police expenditure. 

(b) By imposing tax on the lines of the Calcutta Improvement Trust— -terminal tax 

of ono pioo on all intending passengers. ’ 

( c ) By the establishment of a special trust fund committee of the University which 

will bo pleased to accept small donations, honours, and titles, and special 
distinctions may bo conferred on those who may be pleased to contribute 
handsomely to this Trust Fund. 

There is vast scope for private liberality if a well-organised Government department 
be opened solely for that purpose. 


Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra. 

The financial resources are not employed in the most economical way. In second- 
grade colleges professors have scarcely sufficient employment. These colleges should 
be allowed to be connected with high English schools. Arrangements for special tutorial 
assistance, on payment of a special fee, by professors who have not sufficient employ- 
ment, to students who may want it, is likely to appeal for support from private 
liberality. 

The cost of buildings is proportionately high. More attention should be given 
to secure competent professors. 


MahalanobtS; Prasanta Chandra. 

A certain number of central advisory committees should be formed to advise 
individual colleges in matters of buildings, equipment, etc. 

A good deal of economy might be attained, for example, if a central apparatus com- 
mittee is formed which will keep a general inventory of all expensive instruments, etc., 
and would be thus in a position to advise about particular requirements. 

A central commission for giving advice on general educational matters should prove 
highly useful. This commission should be purely advisory in character, but should form 
a constituent part of the University. The value of educational surveys has bean well 
demonstrated by the Carnegie Foundation and a permanent commission for the perform- 
ance of work of a similar nature is necessary. The subject of “ examination ,** for example, 
has received very little of the attention it doservos. A special committee for investigating 
the inherent advantages and disadvantages of examination tests is urgently necessary for 
the general educational progress of the whole world. 
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Majumdar, Ramksh Chandra. 


No ; I do not find any r} yme or reason for appointing European professors cm 
a high scale of salary, and at a higher grade of service. This pernicious system is at 
the root of many e uls in the existing education *1 system. Indian professors, deprived 
of their legitimate aspirations and made subordinate to persons decidedly inferior to 
them in mental capgeitj 7 , lose all heart in the work, and high education in the 
country consequently suffers a great deal. A distinct organisation under the University 
should be entrusted with the management of the Rum of money earmarked for educa- 
tion. It should have a free hand m appointing professors, awarding grants to private 
colleges, establishing colleges w hero i f likes, and abolishing existing Government college#, 
if it thinks that t he charges for maintaining them are too heavy. 


* Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

Yes; on the whole, so far as I know, though not exactly in all cases. 

The main source of the University is the income from fees. The first charge on 
this should be remuneration to examiners. This is not at present adequate. 

In this connection, it should be borne in mind that, when the teaching university 
is separated from the examining body (of the federal type, 1 hope), the income 
from fees (any part of it) will not be available for financing post-graduate work. 
Till, therefore, private liberality and public resources are available in sufficient 
amount to replace this, the separation of the teaching and federal bodies cannot 
be contemplated. 

When the separation is effected, on a sound financial basis, the large income from 
Les now derived may well be utilised in improving the constituent colleges of the 
federal university. 

1 should like also in this connection to refer to the financial basis of the presont 
post-graduate scheme. A considerable number of lecturers receive Rs. 200 per 
mensem, the minimum pay of the Provincial educational service, the prospects of 
which are inferior to those of most other Government departments. The salary is 
really of the value of a research fellowship. Unless, therefore, provision is made 
for giving suitable prospects to these men, there will bo discontent and consequent 
inefficiency. 

There is also another aspect, allied to the financial, from which the post-graduate 
scheme has to bo regarded. The present practice of using the Darbhanga buildings 
for University offices and meetings, for law classes, as well as for post-graduate classes, 
cannot be viewexl in any other light than as a temporary arrangement. Fortunately, 
the fish market is available and it seems to mo to be almost essential that immediate 
steps should be taken to house the post-graduate classes suitably. 

The University (being arranged on a federal basis) should have greater control over 
the finances of the constituent private colleges. 

At the first blush, it. may appear to be reasonable that- Government expenditure 
on higher education would be' best incurred by a grant to the University. This is not, 
however, desirable. Up to the graduate stage Government colleges should be model** 
for private colleges to imitate. For post-graduate work also Government colleges 
should not lose their individuality. The professors doing post-graduate work in these 
colleges ought to do some amount of under-graduate work. This is desirable in every 
way. The organisation I should favour would be to constitute a university post- 
graduate college of arts and university college of science as distinct colleges (with 
their governing bodies, etc.) duly affiliated to the University. These, together with the 
post-graduate department of the Presidency and other colleges, should constitute the 
post-graduate body, to he governed by the post-graduate council, of which the mem- 
bers should be the teachers in these institutions, or their representatives. The repre- 
sentatives of the council of post-graduate studies and of a similar council of the 
under-graduate studies, together with a feu rmtsiders nominated by Government and 
a few elected by graduates, other than teachers, should form the senate. 
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Mazumdak, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika ChakaN— Mitra, The Hon’ble Bai MaHbndra 
Chandra, Bahadur— Mdkerjee, Adhar Chandra— Mukerji, Satish Chandra. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

I cannot speak with confidence about the financial resources of the University. 
But I can say with some degree of 1 lowledge that a large percentage of Government 
allotments for education is frittered away in superfluous and excessive inspection. The 
high schools even belonging to Government are starved, ill-staffed, and insufficiently pro- 
vided with class accommodation; there is quite an army of inspectors of all ranks who 
seldom look to actual education, but are constantly on the move to enforce building re- 
gulation;: and do the work of sanitary inspectors. If this army were reduced to a reason- 
able limit a large portion of Government grants would be released either for the develop- 
ment of higher education or for the improvement of primary education. A top-heavy 
construction is always unsafe whether in architecture or in education. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

A large portion of educational grants is spent on appointing too many inspectors. 

The posts of some of the inspectors may be abolished and the savings there- 
from may be utilised for actual teaching purposes. A redistribution of the pay of the 

higher grade officers iR necessary. Some officers are liberally paid while others are 

ill-paid. There should be no distinction between the Provincial and the Indian edu- 
cational services. If possible, the system of granting pensions to retiring officers in 
the Education Department should be revised. Provident funds, such as are prevalent 
in the Railway Department, should be started, and, instead of granting pensions, a 
lump sum accumulated in the provident fund may be given to the retiring officer. 
But this system should not bo introduced unless it is found that the retiring officer 
gets a decent sum of money at fhe time of his retirement. The working of the 
University may be satisfactorily conducted in the following way : — Each school or 
college must have a governing body. The members of the governing body must be 
elected by the guardians of students reading in those schools and colleges and the 
members of the district boards and municipalities. Other educationists of the 
locality should also have the power to vote for membership of the governing body. 
The governing body Rbould bo given some liberty in framing the budget of the parti- 
cular school and in appointing or dismissing teacherB and professors. The govern- 
ing body should frame rules according to the peculiar needs of each place. The work- 
ing of the governing body of each institution may be supervised by the members of 
the Syndicate, who should be elected by the members of the governing body of all 
colleges and schools. There should be a fixed number of representatives from each 
district. The Vice-Chancellor of the University should be elected by the senate. 


Mukerjee, Adtiar Chandra. 

Proprietary colleges should not bo countenanced, for in such colleges all the income 
is not spent for the benefit of the college and it# students. 


Mukerjt, Satish Chandra. 

Tn order to establish colleges of agriculture, technology, and commerce the Univer- 
sity. with the sanction of Government, can make use of the resources that are already 
present, f.g.. Puna Research Institute, Sabour Agricultural College, Serampore Weaving 
School, Government. Commercial School, etc., and even private institutions like the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science and Bengal Technical Institute can be 
persuaded to join the University. Law and journalism can be taught in one and the 
same college, and the Sanskrit and Madrasa Colleges can be converted into theological 
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colleges. Private munificent e is also sure to flow into the University if it is made apparent 
that henceforth such training is being given to some students as will enable them to 
open new careers. 

If an ideal v niversity college be established it is sure to appeal to the imagination of 
many rich Hindus who } be expected to rmdow it. A similar college for Mussalmans 
will diaw pecuniary help from the Mussulman com nurd y. 

The public will bell the Univc.sdy if they arc directly benefited by it in their turn. 
Tims, if a large 1 , umber of univoisify extension lectures are deliver -’d in Bengali in 
different parts of Ilia country, and it there is a Welfare Work Department ” attached to 
the University (as in American universities), and if the research work c arried on in the 
University throws light on impo> f ant problems of the country, the University will become 
very popular and attract p’vvate munificence. It is furthei deswablo that the sohool and 
college buildings sl.oi Id bo utilised foi Holding evening classes and vacation classes (during 
v acat ions) for the rduc ation of the masses, where teachers and students will work as honor* 
jbry teachers. 


Naik, K. G. 

Government colleges which arc represented as model institutions could be a» 
well absorbed by the University, Government transferring all the staff, buildings, and 
materials to the control of the University. Then, we shall bo in a position to derive the 
largest benefit from public funds spent rather lavishly to maintain these institutions. 
The piofuse spending of public money has mado it very difficult for private colleges to 
exist. Jn fact, the latter work against powerful odds. Moreover, tho staff of these Govern* 
xnont run colleges is under no control of tho University and, hence, they give the least work 
in cohesion and in collaboration wdtli tho University. They can stand out as distinct 
units if they cannot monopolise tho University and tho various boards under it. 1 
should propose even to recruit Indian educational her vice men on the distinct under- 
standing that they have to be under the control of the University ; for, what good can 
those professors do w r ho would not like to be controlled by tho University, which should 
mainly be composed of themselves ? If this is done, and if Government interference in tho 
University is reduced to a minimum, I am sure private donations, to the extent of 
millions, would come forth once the people are satisfied that they will be managed by men 
who are allowed to use their democratic power and discretion. 


North Bengal Zamindars Association, Rangpur. 

No; a very great part of the available resources is spent on the construction of 
palatial buildings and residential quarters without leaving a sufficient margin 
for the working of the institutions and their recurring expenditure. In a poor 
country like India particular emphasis should bo laid on economy. A groat majority 
of the students develope a very false notion of their pecuniary position by living 
in great mansions in student life and, eventually, find their paternal cottages un- 
comfortable. The practice of Brahmacharyya should be insisted upon. In order 
to draw support from private liberality second-grade colleges should be widely die* 
tributed in rural areas. The motto “ education with minimum cost ” should ba 
adhered to. 


Pal, The Honble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 

I think not ; veiy gicat waste is involved in having to provide institutions for 
those who do not tune to f he University for the sake of higher education, but for entry 
into services and professions, and no improvement is possible so long as huge numbers 
continue to be examined from one centre. The first step to be taken is to reduce 
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£ aI», The Hou’ble Rai Radha Ohar a n Bahadur — contd. — Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Abdite — Ray, Manmathanath. 


the numbers coining to the University by the institution of a suitable school final exa- 
mination for those who require only a working knowledge of the English language and 
other subjects suitable for entry into services and professions. After the numbers are 
reduced in this way residential colleges should be provided for those who go in for a training 
in science or technology, or for literary education in the case of those who intend to take 
to a life of study and culture. There should be separate institutions for study for the pro- 
fessions. In these institutions general courses of higher culture suited to the particular 
profession should be introduced. As regards residential arrangements, pid for the equip- 
ment of institutions in general, it should be borne in mind that neither the minds nor the 
habits of Indians require anything elaborate or expensive, and every effort should be 
made to keep expenditure under this head within strict limits. Nothing should be done 
which would en< ourage in students extravagant or uneconomical habits. The tendency 
during recent years has been in the direction of making university education more and 
more expensive mo that, at the present time, university education is already becoming 
almost prohibitive as regards most parents in Bengali. Efforts should, therefore, be directed 
towards cheapening higher education. In the mofussil, at all events, where land is cheap 
and the standard ol living not so high as it is in Calcutta, the object might, perhaps, be 
attained by attaching to each institution large areas of land and utilising the produoe. 
It would not only be an attempt to promote the health of students, but might also 
be made the means of giving them a grounding in practical agriculture and, if sufficient 
funds were forthcoming, to set up workshops and other appliances for also giving them 
a training in some common art or handicraft. In this way, not only might students 
be given a training in some useful and remunerative industry side by side with higher 
mental training, but also the sale of the produce both of the land and the workshops 
would probably be found to go some way towards cheapening the cost of education to 
the benefit of the parents and of the country. 


Raiiim, The HoiTble Mr. Justice Audi; it. 

I cannot say whether the financial resources available for higher education in 
Bengal are, or arc not, utilised in the most economical way. The best way of making a 
more powerful appeal for support from private liberality would be, first of all, to estab- 
lish a university centre where rich parents can see at a glance the advantages of a well- 
endowed, well-organised, and up-to-date university. 1 should also have some of them 
on the governing body and confer honorary academic degrees on the more munificent 
benefactors. If the main idea is carried out there should be no difficulty in obtaining far 
more generous support from public sources. 


Ray, Manmatiianath. 

There are no materials before the public by whicii the public may bo satisfied that 
the financial resources of the colleges are employed in the most economical way. 

The proper application of funds should be examined by a standing committee of the 
Senate on the footing that each college is held in trust for the public. The existence of 
such a committee will be a powerful appeal for support from private liberality, as well 
as from public sources 

There is a statutory obligation in English universities for the preparation and public- 
ation of college accounts. 

The standing committee of the Senate may also consider other matters, e.g. y the ques- 
tion ol affiliation in additional subjects, which would involve additional expenditure. 
Tim committee may have to consider whether there should be affiliation in the additional 
subject, or whether the students should attend the lectures on that subject in another 
college, which w ould effect economy, and would also prevent competition and under- 
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Ray, Barat Ch\ni>ba-~ Roy, The Mon’ble Rai Ski Nath, Bahadur— Roy, The Hon'ble 
Babu Subendra Nath — Sarkar, Kalipaua.- — vSastri. Rai Rajendua Chandra, 
Bahadur — Scottish Churches College Senate, Calcutta. 


Ray, Sarat Chanjra. 

I think the financial resources arc employed economically, but the resources should 
be increased. 


Yes. 


Roy, The Hon’bie Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 


Roy, The Hon’bie Babu Surendra Nath, 

I think the financial resources already available foi higher education in Bengal 
are employed in the most economical way. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

I would spend less on buildings in many cases. I rm also of opinion that furni- 
ture, especially in schools, is a costly item. Not the least harm would be done if 
we had fewer benches and stools for the youngsters, especially in the lower forme. 
Squatting on the lloor overspread with mats in the orthodox oriental fashion will 
do equally well. Spend as much as you can on teachers and teaching appliances and 
as little as practicable on other items. The idiosyncrasies ol individual officers should 
be kept under proper check, as they alienate popular sympathy. Let the University 
fay down, after careful consideration, the minimum requirements, and let there be 
no bar to the recognition of schools and colleges on account of individual likes and dis- 
likes, provided the prescribed minitnuih is attained. Undue restrictions should not 
be placed on the spread of education. What the country wants at present is more 
education, sound, but not costly. 


Sastri, Rat Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

It is very difficult to answer the first part of the question. But this much is 
certain that the newly-created post-graduate system makes the nearest approach to the 
organisation contemplated under this head. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

We consider that the financial resources already available arc not at present 
utilised in the most economical way. We consider that a far greater proportion 
of ptiblie money and of money available from -private liberality should be devoted 
to tho strengthening of high schools and colleges. The money which has been 
spent in the institution of highly specialised professorships might, we consider, 
have been spent to better purpose, and the policy is an illustration of the mistake 
of raising an elaborate superstructure before the foundations have been properly laid. 
Bengal is not yet ready to support a large number of highly qualified specialists. Un- 
doubtedly, meh of very outstanding ability have been appointed, but they have frequent- 
ly devoted themselves to narrow specialisation and have exercised little influence 
upon education as a whole. They arc, in any case, too few in number to undertake 
personally any great share in the education of the more advanced students, and the 
greater part of the teaching in the post-graduate classes has had to be left to junior 
and less experienced men, who have been appointed in unnecessarily large numbers 
and who have to teach, under adverse conditions, heterogeneous masses of students 
and who would be far better employed if they were left in close connection with the 
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colleges to which they originally belonged, these colleges being enabled, through 
public or private benefactions, to employ a rnoro adequate staff than at present. We 
consider that the ideal is that the colleges should be so strengthened that they may 
be able to carry on to post-graduate work a few of their owm students — and a few 
oniy — whoso abilities have been gauged and whose studies may, therefore, be more pro- 
fitably directed. We consider that only students who have taken up honours in a 
subject in the 13. A. course should be permitted to go on to post-graduate work in 
that subject and that, for the majority of students, the B.A., and not the M.A., should 
bo regarded as the natural conclusion of their academic career. We consider that 
overlapping could easily be prevented by mutual arrangement between colleges, and 
that the considerations we have urged under our answer to question 5 should secure 
that the teaching in each college would have a certain definite character which would, 
naturally, suggest the lines on which it would specialise in post-graduate work. 

If, further, greater importance were assigned to the colleges they would more 
readily call forth liberality from the members of the communities W'itli which they 
are more specially connected. 


Seal, Dr. Brajenpranath. 

We spend too much on building, and too little on men. And the amount of money we 
spend on the superior grades of the teaching profession (or service) is entirely out of pro- 
portion to the amount of work they do. Excluding the medical, engineering, and train- 
ing colleges, we have, or had shortly, on the effective teaching stall of our Government 
colleges in Bengal, about 10 per cent. Indian educational service. 01 per cent. Provincial 
educational service, and 23 per cent. Subordinate educational service men. And there is 
not any considerable distinction in kind, or quantity (or for that matter in quality^, 
of work as between the I. E. K. and the P. E. S. men (taken as a whole). In fact, the first- 
grade Government colleges other than the Presidency, Dacca, and T'ujshahi, are manned by 
P. E. S. men, headed by an I. E. S. principal in each rase, and, of the three exceptions, the 
big college* at Pajshahi is administered by a principal iii the P. E. S. The time for ap- 
pointing men from abroad for general educational or administrative work (as distinct 
from special charges) is drawing to a close. No doubt, subjects like English consti- 
tutional history, Greek and Roman history, and some of the recent developments of 
the mathematical, physical, biological, and sociological sciences — 1 mean those that 
are yet in a nascent experimental stage, and especially those that arc yet heterodox in the 
ranks of science — should be taught by specialists who have been trained in European 
universities in the particular work or department concerned, and we must continue to 
appoint such men, and he prepared to pay the price. The European must be compensated 
for his loss of domicile, and the salary must be commensurate with his style of living : 
this is only just and fair. But. this makes it all the more necessary that we should not 
employ the costly agency except where the interests of educational efficiency would other- 
wise suffer. And theso specialists’ appointments should, ordinarily, boon special terms for 
a fixed tenure and outside the cadre of the service. If once the educational erviees (with 
these exceptional appointments outside the cadre) were organised on an Indian 1 basis 
it would not be necessary to pay the Indian staff on the same scale as the European though, 
under existing conditions, this is a regret table necessity of any reorganisation of the 
educational services, 

T may be permitted to touch on a matter going beyond the scope of the question, 
but hardly irrelevant in this connection ; I mean the expenditure on the superior inspect- 
ing service, whether Indian or otherwise. It would be more economical to employ Indian 
inspectors of schools after giving them a special training in the theory and practice of 
teaching (with educational psychology and history), the methods of school manage- 
ment and school inspection, and the experimental study of schoolchildren. The staff 
of the teachers' training colleges should contain some Indians trained in Europe or 
America, and those last, in collaboration with the experimental psychology department, 
•houki be able In cany on experiments in child study and school teaching, and to devise 
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an educational methodology more adapted to the Bengali tradition, the Bengali psycho- 
logy and the Bengal? physical environment, than the lo sely -fitting (and hitting-at- random) 
foimuhe derived from a cultural tradition and temper widely different from the Indian. 
Hitherto, our school inspectors, Indian or foreign, wiih the honourable exceptions as , 
ever, have had no training in child study or experimental child psychology, and, in the 
^ca-se of many members of the superior .staff, are ignorant of the ways, or even the language, 
of Indian children (except a mere smattering, sufii'ient to make the ‘‘ darkness visible ”). 

1 do not think that too much is spent uii inspection ; the pity is that the money is thrown 
away on a thing so tffete as judge by modern methods of school management. 

As regards grants to the universities, I do not think thrt the uymey is ill- 

spent on hoslels or laboratories or on the University post-graduate ? taff. A great 
experiment was made in inviting tinmen 1 men of science or letters to the University in 
connection with its chairs and readerships. The experiment was abundantly worth 
miking; it has established the posiiior that expansion from within, with the natural 
co-ordination of tear her and pupil, and of regional needs and interests, L the broad path 
nuuked out for this University; though loan- and still more exchanges of professors 
will always serv<2 as sign-posts ou the way. Again, the endowment of research as such 
in the University for permanent ends, has prior claims on Indian philanthropists, and even 
the Indian public funds, so far as it is research by Indians (in the most comprehensive 
sense of the term). A colony of foreign men of science or letters, for example, carrying 
on nurc humanistic or naturalistic research in an orientals! or research institute, and 
exploiting the intellectual resources of the Indian cultural zone, may be a good thing for 
the world at large, and for India, but this is not an object on which the University funds 
(or the exiguous public funds) can legitimately be spent. Again, in the university organi- 
sation, foreigners may, and should, be employed in the first instance to train Indians for* 
research in certain technical departments, but. this is clearly only a provisional and preli- 
minary step, of which the success is to be measured by its speedy abandonment. Finally, 
the development by the State of the country's resources, material as well as moral, by 
means of research, may offer a more legitimate field for foreign experts and their assist- 
ance, but the best resource of a country is, of course, the capacity of its people, and the 
best of capacities is the capacity for self-development, with free utilisation of material 
fiom abroad. This, therefore, should be the one objeo/ •« of all cultural development, 

Confining myself to Bengal and the neighbouring piovu.cos, the promoters of the 
Hindu University and of the proposed National College for Muhammadans in Calcutta 
seem to have solved the problem in one way. The Science College Foundation is a solu- 
tion along a different line. These are organisations cither in broad denominational 
interests, or for the cultivation of research by Indian nit, of science, which has fascina- 
tion for every educated Bengali of our day. Local ami regional needs, cultural or induw- 
t? ial, so far as they are genuine and not forced ah vstru , will always command financial 
support. Witness the many college foundations springing up in the districts of Bengal. 
In one case, the money was forthcoming , but the scheme was ill-conceived and came to 
naught. Just now, a technological and agricultural department, opened under the 
auspices of the University, is likely to capture the public imagination (and public purse, 
though more shyly, after recent experiences), provided it is worked exactly on the lines 
of the Science College Foundation. If these conditions should he wanting the scheme 
will have to be run by the* University on what funds it can spare from its own resources 
or can procure from ‘Government. Jt must be clear from the very beginning that the 
scheme aims at turning out Indian industrials of all sorts and grades, overseers, and fore- 
men, as well as Indian captains of industry and entrepreneurs, who will, no doubt, begin on 
the lowest rungs of the ladder, but need not necessarily stop there, and who will be given 
the theoretical, as well a a the practical, training which will qualify them in time, when they 
come to the top, for the highest enterprise and research. What is essential to the success 
of this new technological organisation of the University is the co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion of the landholding interests, the banking concerns, and the hereditary skilled labour, 
with the landless, moneyless intellectuals, who will supply the brains in this partnership. 
In other words, we must begin at both ends, or rather at all the four ends, if this new 
organisation of the University is not to court failure. The times are ripe, overripe, for 
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such a form of university organisation. - For the same reason, an engineering college at 
Dacca, and weaving and textile schools in centres of jute, etc., are also likely to meet with 
financial support. 

In these questions, we have kept in view the economical use of the financial resources 
already available for higher education in this province, and also incentives to private 
liberality in this direction. Other financial questions do not come within the scope of tfia 
Commission. But, all said and done, the prime necessity is to devise ways and means, 
to devise the expansion of public funds for the expansion and reconstruction of a national 
system of education, in all its grades, primary, secondary, as well as higher. “ The public 
revenues,” says Burke, “ are the sinews of the State, or, if you please, the sinewy, 
nervous arms of public beneficence relieving public necessities, through the central agency 
of the 8tate. The problem of educational expansion, therefore, like every other problem of 
Slate, is fundamentally also a problem of financial expansion. The questions, therefore, 
of an education ecss (or cesses) and of the allotment of an increased percentage of the 
public revenues to education are questions that must be raised and answered if univer- 
sity education in Bengal is to be cast (or recast) on sound and progressive lines. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

At present, the money available for higher education is spent in maintaining several 
Government colleges and an inspecting staff and awarding scholarships. A 
diversion may be made which would ooufor greater benefits on the people than 
the present system of expenditure. I would suggest the closing of a number of 
Government colleges, such as the Hughli and the Ivrishnagar colleges. Only one 
college may be maintained by Government at each university centre. The money 
thus saved should bo handed over to the universities, for distribution among their 
constituent colleges according to their respective needs, either as capital or recurring 
grants. 

Private colleges must cease to have oven a semblance of the piopriotary character. 
If they are placed in this respect on the Game footing with other public institutions 
thoro is no reason why they should be debarred from getting any financial help either 
from public funds or private charity. 

The money spent by Government on higher education is not adequate to the needs 
of the country. Moreover, a considerable portion of that money is spent in main- 
taining a costly inspecting staff, whoso usefulness is not commensurate with the 
cost incurred. Government might well transfer a part of the work now done 
by tho Education Department to the different councils of education and provide 
them with ample funds for carrying on their work. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

To the first portion of the question my answer is in the negative. Popular views 
should be accurately and definitely ascertained. The views expressed by Government 
officials in the matter of expansion of higher education are often not in harmony with 
popular ideas, and private liberality for the economical administration of educational 
institutions and development of higher education, becomes discouraged and loses its 
enthusiasm. Some of the expensive, nice, commodious college buildings in Calcutta 
demonstrate the private liberality of individuals when they appreciate and realise the 
nature and magnitude of good work. 

Outside Calcutta, private charity is most prominent in many districts, notably in 
the district of Murshidabad, where the private charity of the Hon Tie Maharajah Sir 
Manindra Chandra Nandi, in furtherance of higher education, must have been noticed 
by the Commission, which, I feel sure, has become convinced that the capable portion 
of tho community with adequate resources ungrudgingly comes forward for the 
advanoemtmt of knowledge. The districts of Rajshahi, Nadia, .Tessore, Rangpur, 
Birbhum, Khulna, Howrah, Hooghly, and Mid na pur also afford instances of spontaneous 
private chanty connected with matters educational. 
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The \ Pusa and Sabour Agricultural Government colleges furnish examples of dis- 
regard ior economy, against almost universal public opinion. The absolute failure of 
the Sabour College is not a matter ot controversy. The Pusa College has douo much 
important valuable research work, h^t tho question is whether the expansion and 
diffusion of knowledge can be considered to be proportionate to the heavy expenditure 
initially incurred and the recurring expenses on its maintenance. It is not merely 
scepticism on the part of the educated community, but it is their conviction and firm 
belief, that the expenditure incurred on the establishment and maintenance of the 
.Pusa College could have been better utilised for the more urgent needs of Bengal, and 
that tho Agricultural Department requires a thorough overhauling and u radical change. 


Sen Gupta,, Turendra Mohan. 

The financial resources are not spent in the most economical way. There should 
be more co-operation between tho colleges and the University. Tho University should 
be federal iu reality, not in name alone. Teachers should have a more effective voice on 
the Senate. Academic councils should be set up in each divisional head-quarters, for tho 
present of not more than fifty, and not les* than thirty, members. Two -fifths will 
be elected by the teachers of the colleges, one-tifth by the teachers of the schools, one-fifth 
by the educated public, and one-fifth nominated by the Government of the province. 
These academic councils, will, together, form the Senate, including some other members 
whom the Senate will elect. r l he Senate will be the supreme controlling body whero the 
1 udget of the University will be passed. It will have the right to elect the chief 
executive (Vice-Chancellor) of the University. The Chancellor shall have the right of 
veto. The University should be relieved from tho fetters of unalterable regulations. 
The Senate will determine its regulations and will be free to discuss ami set tie all matters on 
their merits alone. In colleges in Calcutta or the mofussil there are some teachers who 
are competent to teach the post-graduate courses. Those colleges will bo granted 
affiliation in those subjects for the post -graduate studies. In the case of Calcutta 
colleges students taking up science subjects will work in their college laboratory, it that 
be considered sufficient for the purpose by the University, or in the Uni vorsity science 
lal>oratory, the University only maintaining &omo laboratory directors who would 
look after the practical work of tho students. In tho ease of students taking up 
art* subject! similar provision would be made by the University library, if necessary, 
under the librarians of the University. In tho mofussil the academic councils will 
approach rich people of tho locality for libraries or laboratories and organise post- 
graduate studies in the centres. More and more centres of culture should be opened 
up and greater facilities for study should bo offered to students. The University will 
directly make provision for teaching those subjects which cannot be arranged for by 
the academic councils and the other constituent colleges. The study of law should not 
be restricted, but may be easily made over to the constituent colleges wherever provision 
can be made. 

Schools and colleges can easily be made self-supporting ; if some of these professors 
are entitled to lecture to post-graduate students the University may easily diminish its 
cosUy establishment to a very great extent. 

And money that is spent by the Government of the province on collegiate education 
may be more profitably utilised. Instead of maintaining all Government colleges some 
of them, like the Berhampur College, may be handed over to public todies and the money 
to the academic councils. Government may retain two of them as model colleges. 

Another feature of the University is the number of private colleges. Whatever may 
be their defects — they are. perhaps, too numerous— they have been responsible for the 
spread of education in a far greater degree than Government lolieges. Kven the 
Presidency and Rajshahi colleges owe their inception to private endowments. So it 
cannot be said that the rich and intelligent men were at any time backward in 
supporting education. But the scant recognition of their worth by the University is 
a disgrace to that body. Even colleges which are backed by the richer people and 
organisations (like Burdwan, Berhampur, Hetampur, Scottish Churches, and Coocb 
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Bell ar colleges) do not fare much better. In making an endowment lor a college as 
distinguished from an endowment to the University, people may be deterred by the 
thought that they may not have any position <n the Senate of the University. The 
Maharajah of Kasimbazar was appointed an honorary fellow as soon as he endowed 
the University. No notice was taken ot his benefaction to the Berhampur College 
though the amount spent by him on that college seems to bo much greater than 
his university endowment. Evening and night - colleges and schools for working 
11 on should be encouraged. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

There is ample, <eope for seeking to employ hi a more economical way the financial 
resources already available for higher education in Bengal. So far as Calcutta itself is 
concerned wo have alreadv expressed the opinion that greater efficiency would be 
secured if the regular teaching w ere concentrated in a thoroughly equipped and com- 
modious central institution, and the colleges became halls of residence, exercising tutorial 
supervision. Colleges and schools in mofussil areas like the Hughli district could be 
reduced in number to the advantage of all concerned. Hero, wo have three colleges and 
a large number of l igh schools, all more or loss imperfectly manned and equipped. Such 
a state of things would never be tolerated in a similar area in Great Britain. There, 
the need for concentration in high schools and colleges is regarded as an essential 
feature of university administration and reform. The Hughli district could do very 
well with three high : ehools and one college. Combination of forces would be more 
feasible if the number of classes in high schools were reduced to five or six, apart from 
the proposed post-matriculation class. Boys would thus remain in their own village 
vernacular schools until the age of ton or eleven, and then proceed to the local high 
school and begin the study of English under competent guidance. As the most iiqpres- 
sionablo and formative years of a boy’s lifo arc passed in secondary schools we consider 
the improvement of these schools to.be even more important than that of the higher 
stages of the university course. The superstructure cannot be firm and well-placed 
unless the foundations are quite strong. But f lic number of secondary schools is so large 
that one is overawed at the prospect of having to reform every one of them. For one 
thing, the problem of money to finance them properly would appear to be almost 
insoluble in the presont condition of our country. We would, therefore, suggest that 
a few really first-rate residential schools should be founded in different parts of the 
country and, if possible, let the students read there up to the intermediate standard. 
We are of opinion that such schools should be run, as far as possible, on the lines of 
English public schools, with modifications due to our peculiar conditions. For their 
success it follows, therefore, that they should be managed by first-class head masters, 
preferably English, who should be helped by the best trained teachers in the country. 
Provision should be made in those schools for manual training and for the practical 
teaching of elementary science, in addition to the existing matriculation course. 
Physical exercise should be made compulsory for every student. 

As this type of schools would bo very costly w r e would suggest that higher fees 
be charged from the students. We believe that there is a class of people in our country 
who could afford to pay more tor a higher type of education for their boys. The effect 
of these schools on other secondary schools w ould bo very great as the latter would 
try more and more to approach the standard of the former. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

The question is difficult to answer because the money available is insufficient to deal 
adequately with the demand. In two ways I would comment on the present objects 
of expenditure. 

(a) There is a tendency to establish all sorts of courses in small colleges, where** 
these would l»e better advised to confine themselves to comparatively lew 
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subjects, students who want other subjects going to larger centres. Wher- 
ever possible, teter-collegiate lectures and tatenal work should be started*. 
(b) Considerable amounts are paid for the higher forms of university study with- 
out consolidation of the preliminary stages. 

The formation of local universities will make possible a concentration of teaching 
in the higher grades. I do not mean *hai post-graduate teaching Bhould be forbidden 
in colleges that remain under the affiliating university. But such colleges would 
have to provide adequate' facilities. Nor do I contemplate the transfer, as a regular 
matter, of students from smaller colleges under the affiliating university to a local 
university, where they could complete their higher studies. To do so’ would con- 
stitute, a ^ breach uf # one of the main principles inculcated in the report of the Royal 
Commission on University Education in London. But that such transfer will take 
place is inevitable and is a fact winch mils 4 - he faced as one of the imperfections inhe- 
rent in present conditions and in a transition period. It will bo mitigated by tlio 
growth of local universities, and the ability of a college to maintain post-graduate 
classes will constitute a sign that it has arrived at the stage where it "an be raised 
to the status of a local university. 

f am not without hope that the establishment of local universities will stimulate 
private liberality within the locality to institute chairs. When*, colleges remain under 
the affiliating university, and aro unable to provide for the higher standards, private, 
liberality might usefully take the form of sending a few deserving students to local 
universities for the whole of tbk college course. 


Singh, Prakas Chandra. 

I have thought over this question long and discussed it with all my friends who 
t ike a i interest in the matter. 

The financial resources available are not employed in the most economical way. 

The three most essential things for good education in a college are : — 

{a) A good staff of professors and teachers 

{b) A good and healthy locality for the college and its hostels. 

(c) Decent and commodious buildings for them. 

As regards (a) the State expenditure on this may be much reduced if the distinction 
between the Indian and Provincial service be done away with and the race question be 
altoge*her kept out of consideration in selecting candidates for appointment#, and 
in determining the scale of pay. I do not think the pay of the Indian professors — I 
moan of those in fie Provincial service — E low ; but it is the difference between their p ty 
and that of their European colleagues — though they may not be educationally, or even as 
teachers, better qualified than they— that is galling and a source of discontent. If only 
specially qualified men on higher porsonal pay are brought from outside the country — 
eipecially to teach scientific and m athematical subjects — a great deal of saving under 
this head may, I think, be made. 

Some saving may be made also by not building such costly and palatial buildings 
for hostels, etc. It is possible that both h *althy and good, but less showy, hostel and 
college buildings may be constructed in healthy localities with loss cost. 

TRe Indian ideal is to make education not costly, but cheap. In ancient India the pro- 
fessors fed the students and found accommodation for them in their own houses and the 
State supported the professors. The students had only to learn and pay nothing* 
Even if that ideal cannot possibly he followed under modern circumstances I think 
the chief aim of the University should be not to make education costly, but as cheap 
as possible. Th/ quality may be improved, but not at the sacrifice of quantity. 


Sikh a, Anandakiishna, 

The financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal are not 
employed in the most economical way. Government has got some colleges on which 
it spends lavishly, but which are not worth it. The Kri ah aaga r College and 
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Hughli College, for example, teach only a limited number of students, but the drain on 
public finances is enormous in proportion to the benefits conferred by them. If the 
sums thus spent on these colleges are withheld, and the amount handed over to the Uni- 
versity to be distributed as grants to private colleges, the position of these private 
colleges would be strengthened and they would be able to confer more benefits than the 
colleges at Hughli and Krishnagar are doing. I do not say that these colleges should be 
abolished, but my contention is that they should remain as semi-Government institu- 
tions Let them be self-sufficient, as far as possible, and let the deficit only be given 
as grants by Government. # 

Then, again, though the proprietary Bystem of colleges has long gone out of existence 
in name, it has not done so in reality. Each college (private) has got a pseudo- proprietor 
who is all in all. For example, the Ripon College is associated with the name of the Hon’blo 
Babu Suremlranath Banerjee and Bangabasi tbe College with that of Mr. G. C. Bose. So 
long as this thing lasts, so long the institution does not really exist for itself, and no 
amount of appeal will draw public attention and charity. Why should the public subs- 
cribe to a college when it knows that such and such colleges are the properties of such 
and such men ? If public help is to come forth this must be put an end to. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

I do not consider that the financial resources aro being used in an economical 
way. People of substance always avoid giving help because the present University 
does not claim their confidence. If tilings mend there will bo growing opportunities for 
suoh an outside interest. 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

The answer is in the affirmative; except that sometimes third-rate men are 
brought from England at a cost considerably higher than that of first-rate men of this 
country. 1 do not object t-o roally first class Englishmen, but colour should not be a pass- 
port to the higher grades of the educational service. 

Organisation of sectarian universities on purely indigenous lines may secure the 
objects aimed at. 


Sudmersen, F. W. 

Financial resources available for highor education in Bengal aro largely expended 
in an unprofitable attempt to provide colleges in every limited area that produces a 
sufficient number of matriculates. Concentration of higher teaching in a few good 
colleges, with a carefully selected enrolment, would have produced a much better total 
effect upon education. Most of the colleges are really far below the level of an ordinary 
county council secondary school both in respect of the staff employed, the mental 
equipment of the pupils, the facilities for study, and of the outturn. 

The unprofitable nature of the struggle to provide a college course for all who 
demand it has resulted in colleges being generally held in low repute by thoughtful men. 

It is doubtful, however, whether much response will result from moneyed men 
evan after a radical alteration of the whole university system. The large endowments 
recently secured in Calcutta have been mainly due to the weight and influence 
of the leading man of the Calcutta University, who has dreamt a dream and has 
succeeded in inspiring in a few others a hope of its realisation. Princely endow- 
ments in the European or American sense of that term are not likely in Bengal. 
It is all the more urgent that a concentration of effort be made. 
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Williams, Iiev. Garfield 

The best arrangement J can think of is that suggested in the educational report 
submitted as a general memorandum. 


.Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

Interpreting economical as efficient, I do not. The organisation tor higher teach- 
ing absorbs too large a share of the finances, and certain more elementary needs are not 
met The University spends no money in assisting schools or colleges. This is left to the 
Department of Education. Certain capital grants are given annually to assist private 
colleges, though financial stringency has interfere 1 with this since the war began : the 
grants are distributed by the University, but tHe money is granted by Government. It 
is a matter of opinion whether the money spent on maintaining certain of the university 
chairs is well spent : the value of these chairs is not patent to all. Jt is also a matter of 
opinion whether generous expenditure on such a subject as experimental psychology is 
justified- and, generally, whether the superstructure of higher st idies is not too heavy, and 
whether greater profit might not result from lightening the superstructure and strengthen- 
ing the lower parts. Expert opinion might be consulted on the value of the research work 
now being done by university and Premchand Roychand scholars, and on the equipment 
that these scholars possess for research. The work of two Government i esearch scholars 
pursuing investigations in chemistry in the Presidency College was recently submitted to 
external valuation : the work of one was approved, of the other unhesitatingly condemned. 
The Premchand Ro\ chand scholars have not of recent years contributed much to the 
advancement of knowledge, so far as 1 have been able to discover. Generally, 1 consider 
that we should, first of all, aim at making satisfactory our teaching, and our equipment 
for teaching : the desire and capacity- for research will then arise in due course. Hitherto 
I fear it has been artificially stimulated. 

My answer to the second part of the question will be found in a separate memorandum. 




QUESTION 21 


Have you any suggestions or criticis.ns to offer with regard to the proposal that the 
University (and suoh of its constituent oolleges as may desire) should be removed to an 
easily accessible site in the suburbs, with a view to facilitating — 

(a) an expansion of the activities of the University ; v 

(//) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and residences for teaoners and 
students ; and, generally, 

(c) the growtfi of corporate university life. 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

The Oxford and Cambridge idea of keeping the university segregated and away 
from the general life is not regarded with favour by the • modern educationists. Tho 
educational cenobitism of the two famous English universities is a legacy to us from tho 
monks of the Middle Ages. Tho idea of monastic education was to produce a particular 
type of human being by adopting what may he called the method of inhibition. The 
student was to be brought up in an artificial society. But the tide of life has caught even 
Oxford and (tarn bridge in its rush and if the universities have not gone to Life, Life has 
come to them. Oxford and Cambridge are now, for all practical purposes like any other 
town. 

Except for Cambridge and Oxford, Flnglishmen themselves have returned to the normal 
lype of largo- town universities. All the latter universities of the British Isles such as 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh and Dublin have been established in the 
groat centres of trade and commerce. 

If the first purpose of a university is the discovery and publication of truth, and 
the library, laboratory and the observation of life are its proper tools, it cannot, ho per- 
mitted to withdraw from the world. The universities of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Petrograd and Rome could have never attained to their present position if they had 
followed the Ourulul ways of Oxford or Cambridge. Metropolitan ism is the life- 
force of the modem universities of Europe and America. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

Unless there is a prospect of unlimited funds fortheoming^for tho removal of the 
University to a suburban site, it is not worth while discussing this question. If special 
facilities for research work are intended to be provided and laboratories to be attached to 
the University, it may be worth while to construct suoh laboratories in a place like Cuindy 
with residential quarters for the university professors and the students. 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

(a) ( b ) and (c). I think that the University and such of its constituent oolleges as 
may desire s'ioi Id be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs for the 
purposes mentioned. For university life it is essential that the students should 
htv*’ different sorts of play -grounds mix with their tutors, etc., and therefore 
it is absolutely necessary to have a very big ground, for the college, for the 
residence of the teachers, hostels, etc., and that cannot be obtained in a crowded 
city unless heavily paid for* 
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« 

Aztfc, Maulvi Audul — Banerjea, J. R.— Banerjee, Gauranganath— Banerjee, 

Sir Gooroo Bass. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

It will be a great gain in every way if the University together with its attached 
residential college and other hostels and colleges be removed to the suburban site, free 
from a noxious and vicious atmosphere. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

My criticism is that mucli money has been spent in erecting university buildings. 
The fish market was acquired some time ago for the construction of a university building 
for post-graduate teaching. Why should not the existing buildings and the building to 
be erected be thought sufficient ? Again, college professors and principals deliver 
lectures in colleges and in the University. If the University is removed to the suburbs, 
they cannot quickly move from their colleges to the University (in the course of the day) 
and back again when necessary, and thus they will be put to great trouble. 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

I w'ould gladly support the scheme of removing tho University (and such of its 
constituent colleges as may desire) from the highly congested quarters in which it is at 
present situated to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, t.g ,, Ballygunge, with a view 
to facilitating, 

(a) an expansion of the activities of the University, 

(h) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and residences for teachers and 
students, and generally, 

(e) the growth of corporate nniversity-1'fe. 

The present environments of the Calcutta University do not help to create an at- 
mosphere of pure study ; and therefore, as soon as sufficient funds are forthcoming, the 
University should remove to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, without delay. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

With all respect for the influential opinion in its favour, I feel bound to say that I 
am decidedly opposed to the proposal that the University (and such of its constituent 
oolleges as may desire) should be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs for 
the purposes mentioned in the question. And the reasons for my opposition are shortly 
< hose : — 

(i) An accessible and healthy site of sufficient extent in the suburbs will be difficult 

and expensive to obtain. 

(ii) The proposed change will, I fear, be viewed by the Indian public as being more 

for gratifying a desire for luxury than for supplying an actual want ; and 
anything which savours of, or may be mistaken for, luxury, will ill accord 
with the poverty of the country and with its austere and ascetic, but benefi- 
cent and lofty traditions, especially in the field of education. 

(iii) The proposed change will involve lavish waste of money in the abandonment of 

existing sites with all their costly superstructures. 

(iv) The proposed change will add a little to the comfort and convenience of 

mofussil students, but it will add much to the discomfort and inconvenience 
of Calcutta students, who now attend college from their own homes, but 
who will after the change have to live the life of boarders in hostels, 
'vhich, under the beet arrangement even, will be but a poor substitute, both 
as regards comfort and discipline, for life at home under the care of parents 
and other near relations. 
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Banerjee, Str Cooroo Dass — onUL — Banerjfe, Jaygopal. 


fv) The proposed change will in nc case effect a complete or even a sufficient centra- 
lisation of educational institutions, as neither the Calcutta Medical College with 
its extensive hospitals, nor i he University Law College with its staff drawn 
mainly from the High Court Bar, nor the Sir Tarak Nath Palit Science College 
with its palatial buildings, nor colleges like the Vidaysagar, the City, and 
the Ripon, with their costly buildings, will be able to follow the change. 

(vi) The purposes for which the change of site is proposed may be served, though in 
a modest measure, without any such waste) ul change. And if the growth of 
corporate university life of the entire body of students, by their complete 
separation from home ami the rest of the world, and their seclusion in the quiet 
of a university retreat, is not secured, we need not regret the result- very mu oh, 
because happy as quiet university hostel life may be, it is insufficient training 
for the world outride the college walls with its troubles and turmoils whioh 
have in the end to be faced, and because the mingling of host-el boarders with 
even a handful of homeliviug students who serve as a salutary leaven, is oonsu- 
latod to make the student community better fitted to he citizens of the world 
than they would be if brought up in the utter seclusion of university life. 


Banerjse, Jaygopal. 

Considering the financial difficulties that loom so largo before our e yes this idea 
with all its fascination seems to be too good for practical policy. What is more important, 
Calcutta on the whole is far and away more healthy all the year round than any other 
place on the Lower Bengal plains and residence in the town is, all things considered, 
cheaper, besides being calculated to lend the needful stimulus to the growing intellect 
of young men. Unless the University with its colleges can bo removed to a healthier 
loeality (which perhaps will imply a hill station) and almost unlimited funds are made 
available for creating a really residential university town of the modern type, furnished 
with all the requirements of such a university, prudence would suggest that the present 
situation and site of the existing University should be improved by further acquisition 
of contiguous lands. 

Practically by an imperceptible but progressive natural growth the locality luckily 
named as ‘ College . Square ’ has been developing into an academic area including tho 
Senate House, the Durbhanga Building, the Covernment schools and colleges, tho 
University Institute, the old City College Building, and the Medical College with its 
numerous * annexes,' which should not bo too hastily interfered vith. Steps may he 
4 aken towards further extension of area, and improvements. 

This is not all. Academic seclusion is not an unmixed good— is not without its special 
danger on social perceptions and interests which are claiming greater and greater atten- 
tion from qualified educationists of to-day. The Calcutta University should profit by 
these latest ideas and steer clear of the evil effects of the proverbial «c/>arati(m of 
* town ’ and ‘ gown.’ 

Education in modern times cannot completely fulfil its functions and yield the richest 
harvest, except when carried on in a social environment in close touch with the many- 
sided activities of the highly complex life around the scholar in his own day and country. 
Let us not so late in the day swear by tho mediaeval ideal of cloistered scholars living an 
insulated barren life devoted to scholastic intellectual gymnastics. Both for the sake 
of full and harmonious development as well in the interests of the highest social 
and civic efficiency adult scholars (as opposed 'o school children) must have the advan- 
tage of growing in the midst of that very life and amidst those very surroundings for 
which their education, after all, is a preparation, so that their college life may not be 
unnaturally dissociated from the larger life outside which is destined very soon to form 
the proper sphere of their activity after they have come out of the University. After 
all, the apprehensions from the so-called dangers and temptations of a town life about 
which we unreasonably hear so much are more imaginary than real, born of an unjustified 
distrust in the moral strength of our young men who have a right to resent it, and, at any 
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rate, are more than counterbalanced by the prospect of incalculable intellectual and social 
advantages. Most of the latter-day universities of England have been reared ‘ mid 
city-noise ' where the thrill of life is intense and amidst surroundings different from those 
of ‘the sweet City with her dreaming spires.’ 


Banebjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

It is desirable that the University with a few colleges be removed to the suburbs. 
3ome colleges should remain in ditieront parts of the town. The mofussil students 
would generally join colleges m the suburbs, and the town students, colleges near their 
homes. 

(a), (6) and (c). A\ill be facilitated by these. 


Banebjee, M. N. 

I do not think that the University could be removed to an easily accessible site 
in the suburbs. But a residential college there might be attempted. 

The advantages of a residential col lego are to a certain extent neutralised in this 
country by tho caste system and the habits of life. The students cannot have a 
common dining table, but must dine in several groups, according to their castes, in the 
same establishment and in a manner not very conducive to social intercourse or com- 
radeship, the groups accentuating tho differences among themselves. I am glad to 
say that so far as my college messes are concerned, the students all dine together. 


Banebjee, Mubaly Diiab. 

(a), (6) and (c). For facilitating these objects the university and its constituent 
colleges may conveniently be removed to the southern suburbs of Calcutta 
where sufficient lands within the Municipal area of Calcutta can be acquired at 
a moderate cost and where tho University already possesses considerable lands, 
tho gift of Sir Tarak Nath Palit, Ballygunge, may be especially recommended 
for the sito of a residential teaching university for the following reasons : — 

(i) It is easily accessible from the city both by train and tram. 

(ii) It is free from the smoke and dust of the city. 

(iii) It is free from epidemics and the temptation of city life. 

(iv) It has tho advantage of being within the boundary of the Calcutta Muni- 

cipality. 

(v) Though it has already a large maidan the Calcutta Improvement Trust will 
still more improve this area and construct an extensive park (two miles long) 
to its south, which may supply ample recreation grounds to the students. 


Banebjee, Sasi Sekhab. 

Under tho existing condition of things, I feel extremely diffident to deal with this 
question properly. For many things can be said in favour of or against tho proposal 
of removing the Calcutta University to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. But to 
me it appoars that the balance of opinion will be on the side of tho policy of non-interference. 
The different colleges that have grown round the University with all their cofitly equip- 
ment in libraries, laboratories and residential quarters ; the different institutions that 
have sprung up for the advancement of learning ; the facilities that Calcutta affords to 
the students of botany, mineralogy, geology, zoology and medicine; the University 
library and the buildings with its colleges and above all the fond associations which 
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Banerjek, Sasi vSbkhar— could . — Banekjee, Suajhansukumar — Banerjt, The Hon’ble 

Justice PRAMA )A UilARAK— T VN 1 CF; U, I Af AOiT VRA1S. 


Calcutta as a great centre of learning calls forth in the minds of generations of students 
will undoubtedly stand in the way of such a proposal. 

( a ), { b ) and (c). Nor do I think that the removal of dm University will help in the 
realisation of the objects aimed at inasmuch as it- is doubtful whether other 
colleges which arc under private management will be in a position to bear the 
heavy cost of removing to a new site, whether sufficient funds will be available 
for the buildings contemplated in (b) and whether in the absenco of the colleges 
referred to here the growth o* University ]if“ as contemplated in (c) can bo 
fostered. A 


BANERJEE, SUDHANSUKUMAR. 

The University should not be removed under any circumstances to a site in the 
suburbs. The cost of removing t he University an<. its const it uert colleges v\ ould be simply 
tremendous, which may bo better utilised in many oilier ways fov the improvement of the 
present condition of the University. Tho removal of the University to an easily 
accessible site in the suburbs is objectionable from various points of view. Those students 
who are at present putting up with their guardians would be unnecessarily taken away 
from the care of their tender and loving parents and the beneficial family influence. 
Many poor students who arc somehow' managing to put up in Calcutta would find it. a 
very costly affair to go to the suburbs and meet the costly expenses of university life. If 
the University be removed to a suburb the students will be completely segregated 
from the influence of society and the various activities of town life, and will turn out 
on finishing their university career, a batch of theoretical people entirely inexperienced 
in the mode of life. Even if the post -graduate department of the University only be 
removed to an easily accessible site in tho suburb, the post-graduate students will bo 
completely separated from the under-gradual e students to the great disadvantage to the 
latter, a condition of affairs which has been strongly opposed by the London University 

Commission* 


Banerji, The Hon’blc Justice Sir Pramada Ciiaran. 

I think it would bo an advantage to remove tho Calcutta University and its colleges 
from the congested parts of the city to its suburbs with a view to facilitating the matters 
mentioned in the question. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 

(a), (b) and (c). In my judgment the University and its constituent colleges should bo 
* removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs with a view to facilitating tho 
objects stated. 

(i) In tho very busy parts of the city, where tho University and somo of its 

constituent colleges are situated at present, there are serious defects. The 
distractions and excitements are overwhelmingly great, w hereby the students 
are prevented from concentrating their minds vigorously on the pursuit of 
their studies. 

(ii) The evils and temptations of social and political life are so numerous that 

many a student is hopelessly spoiled thereby. The students should bo 
brought up in a calm and quiet atmosphere, amidst healthy surroundings, 
free from all evil influences and distractions. These fioints are rigidly 
insisted on in the famous law books of ancient India; and they were strongly 
enforced in the Universities at Taxila , Nalanda and Vikrwtfmla. 
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QUESTION 2L 


Basit, Nalinimohan — Basu, Rai P. K., Bahadur — Basu, Satyendra Nath — Bengal 
Landholders’ Association, Calcutta— Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


Basu, Nalinimohan. 

I strongly support the proposal referred to in this question. I believe that if the 
proposal be carried out, it will create a very healthy atmosphere among the students 
as well as among the teachers. 


Basu, Rai P. K., Bahadur. 

It would be extremely desirable to have the University located in the suburbs, 
if the surrounding country be so well drained as to render an outbreak of malaria 
impossible. The first requisite for the success of such a scheme of a suburban 
university would be that the executive of the University should have the right to order 
the withdrawal of any objectionable person or the closure of any shop or house, the 
continuation of which in the neighbourhood is considered objectionable within a 
mile of the University premises. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

(a), (b) and (c). The removal of the University 1o an easily accessible site in the 
suburbs with ihei? quiet atmosphere may fat ililate these points, but the expenses 
involved in the scheme and the inconveniences unavoidable to non-residential 
students would be too great to carry it out successfully. 


Bengal Landholders' Association, Calcutta. 

Plcnso see our answer to question 3. In view of the educational advantages possessed 
by Calcutta and in view of the heavy initial cost which will he involved in the 
work of removing the University and its constituent colleges to the suburbs, we are 
decidedly against any proposal for such removal. No doubt the growth of corporate 
univorsity life is an end worth attaining : but in all proposals for reforming the Calcutta 
Univorsity, we must take into account the material resources actually possessed by us 
and how they can be utilised most efficiently and economically. Considering the urgent 
and clamant needs of the University in other directions— as regards better staffing, 
bettor libraries, better laboratories and better equipment generally — we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that it will be sheer wastefulness on our part, if we fritter away 
our scanty resources in securing the growth of a corporate university life. Besides, 
it is easily possible to lay excessive emphasis upon this corporate university life. 
University life in each country and community will grow up according to the inherited 
culture, tradition and social practices of such countries and communities : and it is an 
idle and unprofitable ambition to think of producing replicas of Oxford and Cambridge 
in every country of the world. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

W© do not think, when all the circumstances are taken into consideration that it is 
either necessary or desirable to remove the University to the suburbs even if it were 
practicable. On the contrary, we think the student should feel the pulse of modem life 
<}&<) for that it is necessary that the University should remain where it is in Calcutta. 
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Bethune College, Calcutta. 

I am. for immediately establishing c teaching a^d residential university in a healthy 
locality in the suburbs of Calcutta. Calcutta should continue 
®° y ' * * to bo the seat of a federal university. 

I hold that some scheme of removing the University is necessary in the best interests 
Janau, Miss A. of the University itself and of the students. 

The teaching university suggested in this report should be residential and m a healthy 
suburb of Calcutta. It should be kept comparatively small by the provision of other 
universities for the mofussil tOv>ns (ir eluding the * University of Bengal’ as suggested 
abu vef. 

The Calcutta women’s colleges might easily be grouped near, and form part of, this 
residential suburban university. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhush^n, Dry, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

The resources of Calcutta as a centre of learning have been disoussed under question 
3. All these advantages are lost if the University is removed from Calcutta. Tho 
medical, engineering and law departments could not possibly be romovod from their 
present positions, and the transfer of the science department would involve huge 
expenditure. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, some advantages could, no doubt, be secured if the 
University could be removed to a suitable site with all its affiliated arts colleges now 
situated in Calcutta. But if only some of tho constituent arts colleges are trans- 
ferred, there will be an undesirable separation of undcr-graduato teaching from post- 
graduate instruction in arts and science, which is now conducted exclusively by the 
University. Both teachers and students will suffer by tho loss of contact between the 
tw r o departments — post-graduate and under- graduate — between which no sharp lift© 
should bo drawn. 


Bhandarkar, D. It. 

1 do not think that the growth of corporate university life will necessarily be 
better served by removing the University and some constituent colleges to a suburb, 
(a) and (b) The objects specified especially in the latter will no doubt bo better 
realised if this step is taken, but it is, I think, well-nigh impossible finan- 
cially. 


Bhandarkar, Sir 11. Q. 

I have long been making suggestions for tho removal of the Ulphinstono College 
from its present noisy surroundings to some quiet locality in the suburbs which may Be 
easily accessible by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India or the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. A small committee was appointed to consider such surges- 
tions and it fame to the conclusion of retaining the college in the present loca- 
lity for the convenience of students and families that reside in the vicinity* But 
1 still think that this decision is wrong; and that it is necessary that a spacious quiet 
locality in the suburbs should be chosen for the erection of suitable buildings for our 
colleges and residences for teachers and students and generally for the growth of a 
corporate life. All the affiliated colleges should be located here and also the Univer- 
sity buildings. But it is a matter of heavy expense. We have got two fine buildings 
for the use of the University of Bombay ana two for two of the affiliated colleges. 
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Bhandahkab, Sir 11. G.— could.— Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 


What to do with these and how to attain funds for the new buildings will be a diffi- 
cult question. The Elphinstono College has no building constructed specially for it. 
It had one at Byculla, but it was made over to a technical institute; and the present 
building, originally intended for a Government press, was assigned to it. But what- 
ever the difficulties, I am strongly of the opinion that the colleges and the Univer- 
sity itself should be removed to a quiet locality. 

Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 

1 do not know what the term ‘ University ’ means in this question. At present 
the University of Calcutta has undertaken post-graduate teaching and classes held for 
this purpose are called university classes. If the term ‘University’ means these classes, 
the University Law College, the Senate and its olficos, the removal of the University to 
the suburbs is at least practicable, though even then there would arise serious inconve- 
niences. For instance, the professors of the difforent colleges now lecturing at the 
University w ould find it very difficult to attend both their own colleges and the suburban 
University. It is however possible to have whole-time lecturers for the University. But 
it is admitted that post-graduate work should not be entirely cut off from under-graduate 
teaching and dono by an altogether different class of lecturers. This system would put 
under-graduate students to great loss —they would lost* not only the society and the 
oxamplo of post-graduate students, but also the influence and the inspiration which i8 
invariably produced by distinguished professors. 

The University may be taken to include the colleges which now impart instruction 
to under-grad uatos, and such of the colleges as may desire have been proposed to be 
removed along with the University proper. Left to itself, l do not think any college 
will express any desire for removal. No private college has sufficient funds, and no one 
of them could build suitable bosfejs without help from Government.. 8o the question 
is one of financial assistance from the Government. 1 shall take up this question later 
on. But if some of the colleges aio removed along with the University, the other colleges 
will suffer in the way J have already described— they will loso-thc company of advanced 
students and the influence of the univ ersity lecturers. Let us suppose that all the 
colleges are removed either with the ( Government’s help or otherwise. There aro 
many students who aro residents of Calcutta, and so long as Calcutta retains its present 
position, the number of such students will never decline. For them it would bo a. great 
hardship to go to the suburbs for education of which residents of many smaller towns in 
.Bengal can easily avail themselves. 

It is undoubted that the removal of the University to the suburbs will facilitate all 
the throe objects mentioned in the question, viz., the expansion of the activities of the 
University, creation of suitable buildings for colleges, and hostels, and the growth of 
corporate university life. The University has of late arranged for public lectures and 
University extension lectures by distinguished professors .and educationists. 1 am 
afraid this new activity of the University will sutler by the removal. 

Coming to the question of expenditure necessary for the removal of the University, 
everybody will doubt whether ju the present state of the country it is expedient 
to incur auoh expenditure. Whether the University alone is removed or whether 
some or all of the colleges arc removed along with it, the expenditure must be huge. 
Higher education or research alone is not entitled to state- aid, primary education also 
demands patronage. Certainly we have not an excess of high education, but the 
ignorance of the masses is deplorable. A Bill has recently been introduced in the 
Bengal Legislative Council for making primary education compulsory within the 
municipalities and village unions, it has been received by a member of the Govern- 
ment without any objection. If the Bill is passed into law. Government W'ould have 
to spend a good deal for primary education, and 1 doubt if its funds would then 
permit any huge expenditure on building up a now residential university. 

Calcutta has a thousand-and-one evils and temptations, and students of the suburban 
university would Ik*, at a safe distance from them. This is desirable to a certain extent. 
But monkish seclusion does not build up character, though it may be a protection against 
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Bhattacharjee, Mohexi Mohan — conid . — Bhai tachakyya, Haridas — Bhatta- 

charyya, M ah amah op adhy ay a Kaliprasanna — BhoWal, Coyinda Chandra. 


vice. Character is built up by struggle against temptations and evils and by the 
experience of the world as it is around us Then again tue proposed university will be 
situated in a lonely locality far away from the current of the national life of the province 
and it# literary and various other activities. Thu certainly cannot be said of Oxford and 
Cambridge which have been the centres of many movements and aro still the battle- 
ground of political parties. Universities are not meant for the production of scholars 
only, but also for the preparation of "\on who will b' v leauors 01 public opinion. 


Bh ATTACH ART YA, HARIDAS. 

1 am opposed to the removal of the University to 4 he suburbs on the following 
giouuds : — 

fi) A total dissociation from civic lifo is not desirable. 

(li) The new site would bo far away from the homos of many day-scholars. L am not 
in favour of compulsory rosidenoo within the university compound of all 
students. 

(lii) Struggling students would have U put up near the University and thus bo de- 
prived of their means of livelihood. 

(i /) Many professors and lecturers have homes of their own at Calcutta and would 
not like to live within the University. 

(v) The University will not be able to provide buildings for all the members of a’ 

professor’s family. This will mean the breaking up of many joint families 
which is likely to be resented. 

(vi) This will mean the abandonment of present university and college buildings 

and the incurring of heavy expenditure. There are more pressing matters 
on which expenditure ought to bo made first. Decentralisation of college 
education ought to bo undertaken first and selected schools ought to be helped 
financially to raise their status and become second-grade colleges. Libraries 
and laboratories ought to be established on a lavish scale before the Univer- 
sity is romoved. 

( Vporate lifo will grow ii the suggestions mentioned under question 17 be accepted. 

The activities of the University will expand oven in its prosont locality : — 

(A) If the Presidency College be absorbed, as also tho David Hare Training College. 

(B) If the Eden Hindu Hostel be taken over. 

(C) If the Baker Laboratory be absorbed. 

(D) When the first market" site will bo built over. 

(E) When the University College of Science will be expanded in its present compound. 


• Bhattacharyya, Mahamaliopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

My answer to this question is in the negative. This question was once discussed 
before, and the Calcutta public and several distinguished people connected with the Uni* 
versity, gave their opinion in tho negative, saying that the removal of the University and 
the colleges to the suburbs, would stand in the way of college education of a large percent- 
age of students for whom it would be impossible to meet their college and boarding 
expenses, if they were to leave the houses of their guardians iu Calcutta. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

(a) This is objectionable. For certain classes of colleges, removal to an easily 
sible site in the suburbs may be desirable. 
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(b) The erection of suitable buildings will be a costly affair. This will make educa- 

tion expensive and it will be beyond" the means and reach of many of the poor 
students of the country most of whom are maintained at private houses ty 
the charity of generous friends and relatives and under the Jagir system 
among the Musalmans. The effect will be the diminution of the area of high 
and university education. 

(c) The growth of a real corporate university life in India is not possible. Diver- 

sity of castes and creeds is a great obstacle in the way. The growth of a 
corporate university life with teachers of foreign nationality is, generally 
speaking, a mere dream. 


Biss, E. E. 

I do not think that professional studies such as law, medicine, etc., can profitably 
be removed from Calcutta just now. 1 also doubt the advisability of removing the post- 
graduate work in arts and science from the city. I do think, on the other hand, that all 
work up to the B. A. and B. Sc. should be removed from the city except that provision 
should be made for the students whoso homes are actually in tho city. All mofussil 
students should be housed in suitable quarters outside. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

The proposal is good provided, however, that the students are not isolated from the 
town to such an extent as to grow up ignorant of the ways of the world. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

If the University continues to grow at its present rate, there will presumably be 
no question of spending money on removing the present colleges to the suburbs. All 
available funds will be required for building new colleges ; these should certainly be 
built in tho suburbs and not in the centre of Calcutta. 1 do not consider that there is 
reason to remove the University from the centre of Calcutta to the suburbs. If the 
influence of Calcutta on the University is evil, that influence would continue to work. If 
the University is to be removed, it should be removed to a new university town, to be 
created on a suitable site, at least 100 miles from Calcutta. . I should, however, prefer to 
reduce the size of tho present University by founding sister universities in other parts of 
the province. Calcutta itself will always remain the seat of a university. 


Bose, B. C. 

The proposal has charms enough. But there are several difficulties whioh cannot 
be lightly treated. 

In the first place, the removal sooms financially impracticable. 

Secondly, it might be hard to find any 4 easily accessible’ locality that would bo unexcep- 
tionable from a sanitary point of view. 

Thirdly, all the colleges cannot be removed; and so it would, at best, be a halting 
measure, affecting only a part of the student community. 

Fourthly, absence of adequate social forces might make these students backward or 
lifeless in some respects. 

Fifthly, libraries and other facilities would not all be within such easy reach, as at 
present. 

Sixthly, it would take away from ■wholesome family influences even those who are now 
benefited by them. 
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Bose, 1. M. 


Seventhly, if the place selected be too near the town, the e pprohendod evil influences 
on the students (vide my answer to question 17) will not be effectively avoided ; w hile, if 
too far away, the 4 fellows * and others may not be able t>o attend and guide the deli- 
berations of the Senato, etc 

(a), (b) and (c). The aims pioposod in the question arc all very good in themselves ; 
but in view of the attendant disadvantages, it seeins that the proposal had bettor 
be dropped, at least for the pr^en t. And, if it is to bo at all carried out, caro 
should be taken to provide beforehand suitable accommodation and comforts (at 
rates quite* within the means of the poor middle classes of tho province), for all 
those who may have to go + o the new place for carrying on their studies. 


Bose, Rai Chttnilal, Bahadur. 

It is no doubt an ideal arrangement, but in the present conditions of tho country, 
education would be made too costly and its expansion would be retarded. I cannot, 
therefore, recommend it. 


Bose, G. C. 

The proposal that the University should be removed to an easily accessible site in 
the suburbs opens up a large question on which I hesitate to hazard any opinion, as it 
seems to me to be beyond the range of practical politics, at least for sometime to come. 


Bose, Harakanta. 


The removal of the University and some of its constituent colleges from tho town 
to the suburbs, is not desirable in tho interest of the students. In the suburbs they would, 
it is true, have purer air to breathe, and more open space for play-grouncl, but their 
segregation from the general social life would tend to make them too good for the world ; 
society is our best training ground, even its trials and temptations have their uses. 
Nearly all the great men of the past were brought up in big towns, and most of the 
universities of the world are situated in the midst of crowded surroundings. If the 
political and social conditions of these places have not stood in the way of the development 
of manhood, it is not clear why they would do sn in India. The days of monastic 
seclusion for youths are past, and its revival would not bo beneficial to t lie (< untry. 
Most of tho objects for which the proposal has been made by the University might be 
attained without disturbing the present arrangements, if enough money were available 
for providing suitable play-grounds, residences, etc., for tho teachers and students. Then, 
again, it would not be desirable to spend such an enormous sum of money on the 
attainment of an ideal scheme, when so many urgent educational reforms affecting tho 
general body of students, have not yet been carried out. There is another reason against 
the proposal — the separation of advanced students from their juniors would deprive 
the latter of tho good influence of tho former. 


Bose, J. M. 


Many incidents have happened which has often forced the Government and the 
University authorities to consider seriously the question of the removal of some of the 
colleges to a healthier site. If 1 remember correctly, sometime ago the Government 
proposed to remove the Presidency College to Ranchi, but the proposal was shelved. 
Owing to occasional outbreaks of serious epidemics the public and the press have often 
deleted the question as to whether Presidency College ought not to be removed from 
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its present site. Recently a committee appointed to enquire into the discipline of the 
Presidency College also suggested its removal to a. healthier site. 

During their visits to different colleges, the members of the University Commission 
have no doubt noticed how widely scattered theso colleges are, and the unhoalthv sur- 
roundings in which teachers and students live. As a matter of fact teachers of different 
colleges do not even know '*aoh other and co-operation between different colleges has 
never been thought of. it is obvious therefore that no attempt can be made to develop© 
a corporate university life so long as this state of things is pormitted to continue and the 
proposal to remove the colleges to a better ventilated quarter is to be strongly supported, 
although there are many difficulties to be overcome. 

(i) The colleges must, be built in a quarter which must be suitable for the residence 

of the Bengali students. This was one of the main objections to the removal 

of Presidency College. 

(ii) The most formidable difficulty will be the enormous expenditure involved for 

the numerous buildings that will be required. 

(iii) Most of the ‘ private ’ colle ges will also require financial assistance in order to 

move, to the new site. 

Owing to the financial stringency caused by the war, it will be almost impossible for 
the Government to meet these heavy expenses at the present time. 


Bose, Kiiudi 11am. 

The proposed provision of a separate site for the University and souio of its 
affiliated colleges somewhero in the suburbs of Calcutta, does not appoal to m© as 
quite a piogressive move, as much on financial as on educations. 1 grounds. It 
would obviously be quite an onerous burden on the public revenu“ that 1ms so far 
failed to make any provision for free compulsory primary education, which has 
been an essential feature of educational policy in most of the civilised and 
enlightened conn tries. There may result from so large a scheme certain educational 
advantages accruing to a section of tho community, hut its moral advantages 
appear to be a lilt le too dubious. Most of our young men in Calcutta are used to 
reside with their parents and guardians in their respective homes, amidst the most 
endearing associations of domestic life in which filial love and brotherly affection 
play a prominent part. To sever these sacred bonds and mar such chastening 
influences of home-life in any way, cannot be taken to make for the perpetuation 
and elevation of the traditional moral ideal of the country. During the last sixty 
years of tho existence of tho University hero, the process of anglicisation and 
perhaps of denationalisation, of young Bengal, has made rapid strides; and if any- 
thing were wanting to consummate these not very welcome processes, it would 
perhaps be supplied by this extravagant scheme of educational reform. 


Brown. Arthur. 

1 am strongly opposed. I recognise tho difficulties of the present situation, and 
if it were possible for every efficient educational institution of Calcutta to be removed 
1 should be in sympathy. But the cost is prohibitive, and in addition the presence of the 
High Court at Calcutta necessitates the presence of the Law College. A merely partial 
removal would destroy tho chance of Calcutta developing along academic lines. The 
faculties must be in touch with each other and the libraries and other facilities must 
certainly not be loss than at present. Among the library facilities I give the Law 
Library a prominent place. Perhaps something could be done by way of having 
hostels in the suburbs. 
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Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

The removal of the University to an easily aoccv. Able Ate in the suburbs of Calcutta 
will unquestionably be an improvement. 


Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

The question of the removal of the University and Us colleges to some other site is 
mainly dependent upon cost. The building and other expenses will he extremely heavy ; 
and as a large number of students now a (tend from their homes, the ereeuon of extra- 
mass houses will cost a great deal more. Consequently, in lie present Mat'' of finance, the 
cost becomes prohibitive, and the money lo be spent on removal can be more usefully 
utilised in strengthening the funds of the University and its alliliaf.od colleges. 


Citatterjek, The Hon’ble Mr. A. 0. 

If funds were unlimited 1 would agree to the removal of the University with all its 
constituent colleges to an easily accessible silo in the suburbs. Hut with present 
means of locomotion in and near Calcutta, J would not agree to the University being 
located at any place more than six miles * from say College Street-, and land in such acces- 
sible localities is even now exceedingly dear. I would leave the nucleus of the University 
where it is now, all round College Square and gradually attempt to take in all the land 
between Upper Circular Road, Bowba/.ar Street , HaIJiday Street and Aleehua Bazar Itoad 
and convert it into the university quailer. For play-fields 1 would acquire cboaper 
land to the east of Circular Road and provide an electric- (rain service. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

1 am against the proposal of removing Hie University and (lie existing Calcutta 
colleges to a suburban area ; but l am not against the establishment of a new residential 
teaching institution in the suburbs or elsewhere, teaching up to the highest standards, 
for those who can ail’ord to pay all its exjx ns^. 

I consider the proposed removal impracticable on various grounds. 

The growth of corporate university life implies that students of all faculties are to 
be in the university area ; for otherwise the corporate life would not comprehend the 
activity of all classes of students. Hut the Medical College wilh its hospitals and the 
Engineering College cannot obviously be removed to that area, lienee, even if all the 
other colleges wore removed, tho corporate life would not be a complete eorjx>rat© life. 

By removing the Law College, its students can be made to reside in the University 
area ; but not the professors who are practising lawyers, for that would h(3 inconvenient 
for their clients. Moreover, many poor law students maintain themselves by private 
tuition and other jobs in the city. They would be deprived of this means of support 
and would have to give up their studies. 

If only the post-graduate classes of the arts and sconce faculties were removed; the 
arrangement would he open to grave objections of an educational character, of which the 
nature will be understood from tho following extracts from the hinal Report of tho 
London University Commission. 

Wo read in paragraph <>8 of that report : 

44 We agree with the view expressed in the Report of the Professorial Board of 
University College that any hard -and fast line between under-graduate and 

* It is essential that tho students should have easy and chi*ap access to tho resources mentioned in tho 
answer to question 3. 
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post-graduate work must be artificial, must be to the disadvantage of the 
under -graduate, and must tend to diminish the supply of students who under* 
take post-graduate and research work/ 5 

Paragraph 09 observes : — 

“ it is in the best interests of the university that the most distinguished of its 

professors should take part in the teaching of the under-graduates frotn the 
beginning of their university career.” 

Paragraph 70 adds : — 

“ If it is thus to be desired that the highest university teachers should take their 
part in under -graduate work, and that their spirit should dominate it all, it 
follows for the same reasons that they should not be deprived of the besft of 
their students when they reach the stage of post-graduate work. This work 
should not be separated from the rest of the work of the University and 
conducted by different teachers in separate institutions.” 

Writing on the ‘advantages of associating junior with advanced students,’ the 
members of the London Commission observe in paragraph 71 of their final report : 

It is also a great disadvantage to the under-graduate students of the University 
that post-graduate students should be romoved to separate institutions. 
They ought to be in constant contact with those who are doing more advanced 
work than themselves and who are not too far beyond them, but stimulate and 
encourage them by the familiar presence of an attainable ideal.” 

The present arrangements for post-graduate studies in our University do result in 
this disadvantage to large numbers of under -graduates. The proposed removal to a 
suburban area would increase the disadvantage. 

Moreover, as many toachers of the post-graduate classes are connected with the colleges 
in the city, it would be inconvonient and impracticable for them to live and teach both 
in the city and in the suburbs. If they did not live in the suburban university area, 
they would not bo able to contribute to the growth of corporate university life and 
take part in it. Even if all post-graduate teachers were whole-time men, the objections 
to be inferred from the extracts from the London University Commission’s Report would 
hold good. 

Those objections can be obviated by removing all Calcutta colleges to the suburban 
university area. But the cost would be enormous. After the war financial stringency 
will continue for yoars and may increase. The University itself is not in a position to 
boar the cost of oven its own removal. Government cannot easily meet it. Particularly 
as, if Government agrees to the removal, it ought for consistency’s sake remove also the 
Presidency College, Sanskrit College and Bethune College. But the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. The missionary colleges and unaided colleges are not in a position to bear their 
own cost of removal. Government must bear it-. But Government cannot, and would 
not, bo justified in bearing it. So far as education is concernod, the first claim on the 
Government purse is that of elemoutary education. The main -difficulty always pleaded 
to be in the way of universal and free elementary education has been financial ; and 
hence. in Bengal 923 per mill© of the population are illiterate. Sir S. P. Sinha* the 
Government Member in charge of the education portfolio, in speaking in support of 
Mr. S. N. Roy’s Primary Education Bill, felt constrained to observe,: 

“ The necessity of universal primary education was admitted on all hands. The 
question was only to find the ways and means, and the Honourable Member 
deserved special consideration for solving tliis question of ways and means. 
The Honourable Member had provided that the municipalities should raise 
funds. It was true that the contributions in other provinces for the purpose 
w ere larger than in Bengal, but he reminded the Council that the contribution 
made by Bengal in secondary and higher education was larger than in other 
provinces and perhaps in doing so they had neglected the poorer classes." 
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1 do not urge that Government should not any lc igir spend any money on higher 
education. My contention is that it ought not to spend money on any project wliioh 
lias not been demonstrated beyond doubt to bo indispensably necessary for the further 
spread and improvement of higher education. I think all the objects referred to in 
question 21 can be attained within the city itseh at less cost than the proposod removal 
would involve. 

Supposing the proposed removal wore carried out, o* T en if pm chasers could be found 
for all the existing university and college buildings in the city, which is doubtful, they 
would have to be jso Id voiy cheap. Would this wa.sto of money be justifiable? 

What would be the cost of removing aU the colleges, for, as we have si own, nothing 
less would suffice for attaining the object ; n view ? It would be very much moro than 
that of the establishment of some of the new British universities; for these are meant 
for a much smaller number of students tb m the proposed Calcutta suburban university 
would have to provide for. But oven tho British universities referred to cost enormous 
amounts, as the following extract from the journalist and author Sir Kdiv^jd T. Cook’s 
writings indicate: — 

“ Large subscriptions have been forthcoming for tho general purposes of the new 
universities. Some idea of the scalo of local benefactions may bo gathered 
from the fact that the value of site, building and endowments, at the time 
when they severally applied for university charters, was — Liverpool, £073,000 
(Rs. 100,95,000), Manchester, £587,000 (Ra. 88,05,000) and Birmingham, 
£639,000 (Rs. 95,85,000). Birmingham, finding its endowments insufficient 
for its now more spacious sehomos, secured from the City Council only the 
other day an annual grant of £15,000 (Ra. 2,25,000).” 

If Government pays for the removal of the non -Government colleges, it would be 
at the price of the latter’s liberty. For in such oases Government never pays without 
exacting a price. The professors of these collegos will not liko tho loss of freedom. They 
would lose freedom of self-expression and action in civic, political and semi-political 
matters, like Government servants. That would be a loss t-o themselves and to tho 
country ; and, leading compulsorily incomplete lives, they w ould not be able to influence 
their students even to the small extent that they' are able now. 

Residential institutions are too costly for poor Indians, and most of our students 
are poor. Many of them depend for their meals on charitable persons or institutions. 
Others support themselves by private tuition and other jobs. They should not be 
deprived of the means of education. The Dacca scheme recognises this fact in the ease 
of poor Muslim students at least. Wo read in the Report of tho Dacca University 
Committee : 

Poor madrassah students are not infrequently housed and supported by charitable 
persons under the ‘ jagir ’ system, and consequently many will not bo able 
to live in college. Itwdll be tho duty of the authorities of tho Muhammadan 
College to see that those who live in jagir s or otherwise, outride tho college, 
are properly looked after by responsible persons.” 

Though the Dacca scheme did not make a similar exception in favour of poor Hindu 
students wdiich it ought to have done, its recognition of the claims of poverty in the case 
of even one sect shows that we must not forget the poor in our ambitious projects for 
the well-to-do. It is not know n whether it w ould be possible for the suburban university 
to make such exceptions in the case of poor students residing in Calcutta, nor whether 
its distance from the city would enable them to attend classes by doing the distance on 
foot. They would either be excluded altogether from the advantages of higher educa- 
tion in the residential university, or would not be able to contribute to the growth of 
corporate life and share in its benefits. 

I could give numerous quotations to show' that it is now recognised that the sons 
of the poorest should have opportunities for the highest education. The sons of Scottish 
ploughmen and peasants can, and do, go in for university education. That is why the 
Scots are such a successful nation. In the course of the address which Lord Haldane 
delivered on the occasion of opening the new buildings of the Hartley University 
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College at Higlifield, he said that “ he had sat in the University of Edinburgh side by side 
with the nous of ploughmen and the sons of men who earned a weekly wage.” 

That all men are entitled to have opportunities for educating themselves to as high 
a level as they are intellectually capable of, is a truth which the war lias made more widely 
recognised than before. The inaugural address of the last session of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution was delivered on November l last by J)r. Walter Page, the 
United States Ambassador. He spoke on 4 The American Educational Ideal.’ 

He expressed the in debtedness of the United States to Scotland for its strong educa- 
tional impulse. The old Scottish idea that every man was entitled to havo his intellec- 
tual life quickened, and that other old Scottish idea that any true education was a process 
of building character as well as of imparting information — those eternal and funda- 
mental truths, which underlay the educational structure alike of Scotland and of the 
United States, made the countries akin quite as much as the Scottish blood that flowed 
in so large a part of the best population of the Republic. The University carried its 
activities to every part of the commonwealth, so that the people had come to believe 
that the University was not merely a place where a limited number of pupils might go 
to receive the benefit of higher learning but that it was the organising centre for the 
intellectual, industrial, and commercial activities of the whole State, it belonged to 
everybody. 

“ That, system was a new tiling in the world in that it aimed to reach every dweller in 
the commonwealth. Where would they find other communities in which overy 
human creaturo regarded the schools as things for his or her ow n use, not for tho 
uso of the rich only, or the fortunate, or the brilliant, or the privileged, but for 
tho use of all persons outside the gaols and mad houses, and precisely on the 
same conditions ? Kducalion had ceased to bo regarded as a privilege or as a 
charity : it was a right. This system that, he had ventured t-o call American, 
in tho fulness of its development, did build tho three pillars of on fioe State — 
general intelligence, civic judgment, and a generally diffused prosperity. A 
democracy was at best a’ clumpy instrument ot government. The most that 
could bo said for it was that it was less clumsy than any other. It became exact 
and trustworthy in proportion, to tho sincerity and exoellcnco with which such a 
plan as this w r as carried out. Therefore it w as that while the colossal Amoriean . 
demonstration of democracy had somewhere, at some time, comm Hied all the 
absurd mistakes in the fool’s calendar, it had not committed any capital mistake. 
Tho secret of this important historical fact rested, he thought, on this scheme 
of free education for all tho people alike, ” 

The Allies have repeatedly declared that they are fighting for the establishment of 
democracy throughout the world. J)r, Pago’s address shows what sort of prepara- 
tion is needed for a democracy to he a successful experiment. Viscount Haldane’s recent 
address at Chelmsford on 4 Education and Nomocracy * also shows what is required. 

It show r s, too, that for the development of industries also, for which many people appear 
to care more than for a liberal education, the highest (‘duration, in tho widest commonalty 
spread, is needed. Let us quote VUoounf Haldane : — 

“The other announcement tilled him with gladness. It w'as Iho determination pf the 
Labour Party in then leeonstriutfsl programme l o couple brain with hand. 
There was a close connection between the schools and democracy. There were 
members of the Labour Party who did not want this education until we had a 
social revolution, because (they said) any new system of education would only 
be exploited by the capitalists. Those were belated views. Industry de- 
j Molded largely cm knowledge. Tin* worker had to bo a thinker. It would not 
do for him merely to shovel on eoak, but to know why he w r as doing it. He 
must think just as the professional man thought ; that would give him an 
interest in his work and tend to break down t he barriers separating the ‘ educated ’ 
from the * uneducated ’ classes. 

We did not know' what wo had done by starving our democracy in education. There 
was a vast reservoir of talent amongst boys and girls which might contain the 
Watts, the Kelvins, the Faradays, the great discoverers, some of whom had risen 
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from humble origin. The omy ximans of selec in^ exceptional talent where it 
existed war to give genius its cilanee. There might ho genius in the brain of the 
child of the labourer as in the hr air. of the child of a lord, and if that talent nevor 
matured it was a great loss to the State. 

It was a delusion to suppose all people were equal. Therefore there must be com- 
petition and natural selection; hut to-day selection was according to class. 
Opportunities were withheld. The ickal of our new svst < m should he equality 
of educational opportunity, gC ing ever} chiU a chance of rising, whatever its 
circumstances, to the highest. And here (anno in democracy, \Ve should have 
an aristocracy, hut, if would be an aristocracy of talent, the elite c/ democracy, 
which would kill the other at istocracy. 

The world was awaking to tho importance of education. A friend told him that if 
Germany had gone on for ten } ears A om the date the war broke out, leading in her 
peaceful educational methods, she would have been hard to,, overtake. Wo as a 
nation had been awakened from our slumbers — let us sec our lamps wore trimmed 
and ready.” 

We ought not to go in for any externals of education which would prevent poor and 
middle class students from being highly educated. 

I am not ignorant of the advantage* claimed for residential universities. What! 
say is that those who want these advantages should bear the whole cost themselves. 
The general tax-payer should not be called upon to pay for them. Oxford and (Aim- 
bridge are not maintained, nor were they established, by Government. 

It should also be borne in mind that the Scotch universities and I he new British 
universities are not like Oxford and Gam bridge ; nor are Beilin and Paris and the many 
famous American universities like Oxford and Cambridge Tho latest idea is not for 
universities to shun crowded cities. Many new ones are in the midst of busy cities. 
Sir Edw'ard T. Cook tells us why the well-to-do people of England made such muni- 
ficent donations to the now British universities. Jle writes : • 

“ What is the conviction of which such largo provision of money is t he expression . . . .. 
Tho activities of a university have, as Professor Raleigh says, come to Ixi 
recognised as 4 essential to a full-grow n municipal civilisation,' and from ouch 
place in turn the cry has gono up for a university for the city, of the city, in 
tho city/’ 

Why is our Calcutta University not to he for the city, of the city , in the city ? Why 
ar* the numerous sons of tho poor not to have the highest university education dwelling 
in the houses of their parents in the city ? 

If the wealthy enlightened English people have thought universities in the rity good 
enough for thorn, w r hy should it he bad for us t o have our university in the city ? 

In America the facilities for higher education are ample. There arc free State 
universities. Yet I find that there is an active and successful movement for the estab- 
lishment of universities in each municipality, even in small ones. 

Wo read in tho Report of tho Commissioner of Education U. S. A., tor tho year 
ended jJune 30, 1915, Vol. I, page 45 : 

“The development of State universities has beam recognized as a tine forward sweep 
of democratic education, but the municipal university is now making a strong 
appeal for support on the ground that it is still more democratic. It offers 
higher education to tho youth of the city, who can live at home more economically 
than away 

The organisation of the Association of Urban Universities at Washington last winter 
emphasises the growing importance of this problem. State legislation has been 
analysed so that any city can easily find what statutory changes need to be 
made in order to permit taxation for a municipal university. Ohio still leads 
in numbers, universities at Toledo and Akron having been opened in addition 
to that at Cincinnati, the pioneer of a real municipal university. The way is 
being paved for such a university in Detroit, a city eminently fitted to support 
such an institution.” 
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The words we have italicised show the motive of the movement. 

The university of Melbourne was established in 1853. The buildings lie only ten 
minutes away by tram from the General Post Office , the centre of the city . There was no 
running away from the city in this case. 

I think wo should not run away from the city, which has much to teach , in pursuit of 
a monastic ideal, or in the futile endeavour to segregate politically our students. The 
best thing for a student is to have education from his home. Is home life or college or 
university life better ? Unless his homo is really degrading and his home life really 
sordid, which cannot be predicated of the homes of our students generally, we think 
home life, with its common joys and sorrows, its little or great trials and sacrifices, its 
daily round of household duties, such as characterise our homos, is better than college 
or university life We are a domestic people and our ideals are domestic. Wider ideals 
should be grafted on these without sacrificing them. But the comparative view 
which wo have taken of home-life* and hostel life has commended itself to advanced 
thinkers in the West, loo, as the following observations ol Mr. Frederick Harrison will 
show : — 

“The entire ‘ public school,’ or barrack system, the college or cenobite system, a« 
practised in England, with all their unnatural consequences and essentially 
material spirit, may be, as things are, necessary evils ; they are thoroughly 
abnormal and vicious in principle. The normal and noble education can 
only bo given in families , and not in barracks or convents. The moral, reli- 
gious and social stimulus pf education ought to rise mainly there, and its 
ground -work should come from the parents.” 

However, as things stand at present, large numbers of students must live away from 
their, towns or villages, in hostels and licensed lodgings in towns. And accommoda- 
tion is available in the city of Calcutta for more students than there can be in the pro- 
posed suburban university area. There the number of students would be limited by 
two causes. Hostel accommodation cannot be unlimited, and the official tendency 
to restrict the benefits of high education within narrow limits would stand in the way 
of the provision of ample hostel accommodation. The second limiting cause would be ^ 
the comparatively expensive character of residential institutions. 

Taking it for granted that residential universities like Oxford and Cambridge have 
done unmixed good to English youth, which 1 do not admit and which has been denied 
by many competent Englishmen themselves, it cannot be taken for granted that 
such universities must do good to Indian youth also; for the circumstances of 
the two countries arc very different. Prof. John Periy’s Presidential Address to the ' 
Educational section of the British Association, 1904, contains the following passage: 

“ Every clever man who has gone to a public school ami to Oxford or Cambridge 
worships the system which has taken from him his spiritual birthright, his 
individuality, his initiative, hi* originality, his common sense, his power to think 
for himself. — Yes, I may say h s s belief in himself. He has become too much 
like a sheep, ready to follow the bell wether; he is a man who has greatly lost 
his soul.” 

A separate university area, buildings, teachers and students living together near one 
another,— these constitute the mere skeleton of a university. The real thing is the life, 
the spirit, animating this body. Mere corporate existence is not in itself valuable. 
Prisoners in jail, indentured coolies in coolie lines, soldiers in barracks, have corporate 
existence ; but the corporate life which one desires for a university is not like these. Life 
in a free western university is good because students canthcre grow up to their full 
Intellectual, moral, spiritual, civic and political stature. ‘'''There is no political watch 
kept over students in Oxford and Cambridge. They do not live under the shadow of 
political suspicion. The restrictions imposed on them are meant only for their moral 
safety and intellectual advantage, not because it is thought that they are possible poli- 
tical criminals, or because it is desired to make them entirely non-political beings. Con- 
ditions in Bengal are different. 
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Thelife of no one, in or outside a university, is perfect in any oountry. What is wanted 
is t|at there should he a desire for perfect ion, and a movement towards it, and this desire 
an4 T movement should not only not be hindered in any direction, but, on the contrary, 
should be encouraged, stimulated, strengthened and guided, in all possible directions. 
This is the case in the free western universities. It is not, and cannot at present be, tie 
cose hi our officialise! University : in the first place, the general population is not a free 
population ; in the second place, professors in non -Government colleges enjoy less 
freedom of action and self* expression than the general population as regards political, 
semi-political, socio- political and' cconornKo- political matters ; in the third place, 
professors in Government colleges have no freedom at all in these matters ; and, lastly 
the University has no independence, and no freedom of teaching. 

In free western universities the professors are, in all legitimate directions, free to do, 
to be and to teach what they think best And they can, therefore, exert great bene- 
influence on their students. The students, also, oa i supplement this infiuenoe by 
contact with the great personalities outside the universities in intellectual, social, moral, 
religious, civic and political fields. In India,* in Bengal, as I have said before, our 
professors are not free, in all legitimate directions to do, to be, and to teach what they 
think best. Therefore, they cannot directly and indirectly give our students the best 
that they are capable of. Their enforced and artificially one-sided and lame lives even 
stand in the way of their winning the whole-hearted respect of their students in some 
eases. What the students are thus deprived of having from their profossors, they can 
make up for in the city only to a small extent by contact with the personalities, ideas 
and activities of social, religious and civic leaders unconnected with the University. — I 
say ‘ to a small extent,’ because we arc not a free people. But even in the city students 
cannot always hear under university auspices what they may hear not only without harm 
but with positive advantage. An example occurs to me now. A Bengali authores s of 
high character, the lady superintendent of a girls’ high school recognised by the University, 
was prevented from reading a paper on ‘the Message of Rabindranath Tagore’ in the 
Calcutta University Institute. This fact will be found recorded, or ought to be found 
recorded, in the minutes of the Committee of the Calcutta University Institute. But in 
this institute a few men some times lecture, who are men of unclean lives and are 
notorious libellers of gentlemen and ladies. 

If the University and colloges bo removed outside the city, students will have even 
less contact with the life and thought of the city and of the country generally. This 
Will be bad for them and for the future of the country ; as they are to be its future 
. citizens, social servants, and workers in all fields. 

I do not believe in the prevalent official opinion that students should have nothing 
Ip do, with non-official politics. Man,— -modem, civilised man, in any case,— is a 
^pblitieal animal. And if we want our young men to be modem and civilised they must 
bo political. Men do not on coming of age all at once become what they wish to 
be. There is preparation needed. Politics is a serious thing. Unless a student takes 
interest in politics in his youth, ho cannot become a politician or even a good citizen 
ih his maturer years. Nobody has yet contended that tho study of history is bod for 
Students. Politics is only contemporary history. If the study of past history be good 
and # necessary, is the study of contemporary history, of how history is made, necessarily 
bad and needloss 1 Government, no doubt, wishes to control and mould the lives of OUr 
students in order that they may not make mischief and get into trouble; but it should 
lie remembered that men who are, or have been made, perfectly harmless, actually or 
potentially, men who have been made incapable of mischief, are also likely to he pmtpt* 
less for good. Control should be such as to leave the development of many-sided Oip# ; 
‘ telly, initiative, resourcefulness and strength of character entirely unaffected, Th& 
ghny of man’s nature lies in this that his conduct may be self-determined. Even teO* 

: Pence, like that of some of the lower animals, is not noble if it be not self-determined 
Therefore the more a man is deprived of the opportunity and power of self-determined 
id'-'-gottvity# the more difficult is it made for him to rise fcp the full height of his being. 
r ; 4 ■ Europe has many achievements to her credit One is that she has been pre-em inently 
in discovering Nature’s laws and thereby harnessing the forces of Nature for 
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man’s benefit. Another is the realisation of citizenship and the consequent insistence 
on the rights of man as man. Without any desire to be unjust to exceptions among them, 

I must say that our European professors have not taught and encouraged our students 
to become citizens, to value their manhood and to insist on their rights as men* These 
professors have been more concerned with exacting salaries and obedience and with having 
their racial superiority recognised by the students in an abject manner. For this reason 
corporate life with European professors cannot bear good fruit. 

In India the social life of Europeans is distinct from the social life of Indians. For 
this reason, the social life of European professors and their interests and joys and sorrows, 
are different and distinct from those of Indian professors and students. The European 
professors’ attitude is one of aloofness, if not sometimes of arrogant contempt. Under the 
circumstances, there cannot be any corporate life instinct with sympathy and cordiality. 
Neither Indian professors nor Indian students can lead unconstrained natural lives in 
the presenco or neighbourhood of European profossors. The latter* too, must feel the 
prcsonce of Indians in their midst a source of inconvenience. All those facts are 
greatly to be deplored. But so long as the political status of Indians is inferior to that 
of Europeans, and so long as the assumed racial superiority of the latter stares Indian 
professors and students in the face in the constitution of the Imperial and Provincial 
educational Forvices, to talk of the growth of a corporate university life is more a 
mockery than anything else. 

In England, profossors and students can and do mix on terms of perfect social equality. 
They belong to the same community, race and society. In India, European professors 
and some Indian professors, too, cannot and do not mix on terms of social equality with 
thoir students. They belong to different communities, races and societies. However 
affable the English professors hero in India may be, the gulf between them and their 
students, generally speaking, is impassable, so long at any rate as India continues to be 
treated as the Cinderella of the British Empire. This may be a harsh truth, but it is a 
fact which it is perfectly useless to conceal. 

In England the intellectual and cultural aims and goals of professors and students 
are the same, and are not in any way antagonistic. An English professor naturally 
desires and intends that his English students should in time equal him in cultipe and 
intellectual equipment and strength ; nay, he must often be delighted with the prospect 
of his students leaving him behind in the race, and outshining him in original work and,, 
name and fame. What a groat stimulus all this must be to the work of both teachers 
and students ! In India do the European professors welcome the prospect of their Indian 
students becoming their equals, not to speak of thoir being their superiors, in culture, in 
intellectual equipment and strength and in original work ? Or do they work with such 
a prospect in view, to bring about its realisation ? I have never heard that as a class 
they do so, or that a majority of them or even an appreciable minority of them do so. 
I)o they as a class help and encourage their student* to rise to the top ? I shall be glad 
to know that they do or will do at the ond of the next quarter of a century. 

The Provincial educational and other service* 5 may have been constituted with the 
best of intentions, which l do not Mievtij but they have served as a great damper on our 
educational enthusiasm, and they are calculated to dwarf our intellect and capacity * and 
destroy our self-confidence and self-respect/. So long as they are not put an end to, , 
teaching and residential uni verities under the racial suzerainty of European professors 
can do our students little good 

In England the political status, aims and goals of both professors and students are 
the same. The student is, or may be, when he comes of age, as much a citizen as his 
professor. There is no desire, inducement or thought in the professor’s mind to keep 
his students in political tutelage or subordination. The students take part in politics 
and political debates and in political elections. Politics is not taboo to them. There 
is no political surveillance or watching over them. There is no desire or effort to make 
them entirely non-political creatures, beings without national consciousness in a political 
sense* ^ 
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All the circumst&nc js detailed in the previous paragraph - make the relations between 
students and profebSO^ in British universities cordial and sympathetic and fruitful of 
good results. 

Among Indian students themselves there cannot be, under official auspices, the same 
kind of social life as theie is among English university students, Credal and caste 
distinctions, for which nobody can blame Government, stand in the way. As Govern- 
ment is pledged not to interfere with tho religious and social notions of the people, any 
residential system under official ausjy os and control cannot but enforce credal and 
caste distinctions in a more rigid form than is observable in their present relaxed 
condition in Indian society. 

In residential and other universities, much depends on the persons who exert influence 
upon the students and the character of that influence. The Calcutta University, as at 
present constituted, does not represeut all 4 ho best literary, artistic, and scientific fruit* 
of the Bengali renascence. Who are then the dominatin'; figures in our university ? 
And by what methods do they maintain their ascendancy ? Has anybody received great 
thought*, new fruitful* ideas, moral impetus, pregnant suggestions, or epoch-making ins- 
pirations from them ? Do they represent any side or aspect of the Indian renascence ? 
Is it not by astuteness and exorcise of patronage, by appealing to men's love of money 
and position and similar low motives, that ascendancy is maintained in the Calcutta 
University ? What is the moral influence of all this on students ? What is tho resulting 
idea, in their minds, of success in life ? Is the University in the suburbs going to bo 
under this sort of elevating influence in its corporate existence ? 

Sjbould a residential teaching university be founded, I would suggest that its students 
should be given opportunities of social service, either in connexion with the Bengal 
Social Service League or in a separate university organisation, so that they may be in 
touch with their fellow-men in a way best calculated to devolope their character 

In the present non-residential university, too, social service should be, as in Harvard 
University, one of the principal recognised student activities. 

f would also urge the establishment of an appointments board, as in tho Dacca Uni- 
versity scheme, and the institution and recognition of a students’ employment b ureau 
in order to help poor students to become self-supporting, as in America. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(a) No. 

(b) Suitable buildings should be erected for colleges, hostels and residences of teachers 
and staffs and institutes should be established to which a student should be compelled 
to jein in creating a corporate life. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

I have no sympathy for the propo sal that tin University should be removed fitom 
the heart of the town to a site in the suburbs. It may suffioe to extend the present uni* 
versity buildings by further acquisition of land in tiie vicinity, and thereby expand tfe® 
activities of the University itself. As for other colleges and residences for teachers and 
students, it is financially advantageous to make certain improvements in the existing 
system as suggested above, instead of effecting a complete change in it. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

The present situation where the University of Calcutta has grown up is as good 
as any. Questions of financial practicability should for the present put a stop to any 
proposal to remove the University with its colleges and hostels to some 4 easily accessible 
«Ue in the suburb!.* Besides I do not think it will be desirable to remove young men 
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from such a great centre of life as Calcutta, Most of the modern universities of England 
have been established in big industrial and commercial centres. I do not understand why 
we should revert to the mediaeval type of university in this matter in the case of 
* Calcutta. But with a view to the organisation of our resources in the best way possible, 

' we can without great difficulty have a University enclave in Calcutta itself, with the 
"Senate House as its centre. We have a great centre of college life round about College 
Square: the Calcutta Improvement Trust is now operating in Halliday Street, and we 
could with Government support easily have a university block (like the Medmal 
College block), bounded by Colootolah Street in the south, Halliday Street in the west, 
Harrison Road in the north and College Street in the east. Land may be acquired for 
the University or for its colleges and hostels round College Square. Thus without 
necessitating the removal of tho University, a g*oat university area can grow up, with 
the various colleges, hostels, laboratories, etc., close to or within easy distance of one 
another. Within the proposed university enclave, suitable residences for professors if 
desired may bo built, and also hostels ; and everything will conduce to facilitate the 
expansion of the activities of the University and the growth of corporate university life. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

I would suggest in the interests of the health and morals of students that colleges, 
be romovod from the heart of tho town to tho suburbs and there located within convenient 
distances of one another and within a defined area. The university authorities should be- 
vested with magisterial and police powers within such area. 


Ciiaudhuiu, Biiuban Moiian. 

There arc arguments for and “against tho location of the University in the 
suburbs. Some are of opinion that the University should be situated in the centre 
of civic life and others are for removing it from the bustle and tumult of the city. 
The majority arc perhaps in favour of the latter proposal. 


Chaudhuki, The Hon’bie Babu Kishori Mohan. 

It is desirable no doubt, for the growth of corporate university life. The educa* 
tional institutions for higher education as far as practicable in Calcutta may be located 
in suburbs amidst their own surroundings and a self-contained university, mainly on 
t/m residential system, with its colleges, residences, both for professors and students,, 
and other requisites for a healthy, intellectual and moral life, may be established. For 
those students that may reside with their parents and other guardians inside Calcutta 
easy communication may be arranged. 


Chaudhuiiy } The HorLle Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

Sorno advantages might be derived from the removal of the University college to 
an easily accessible site in the suburbs, but as the Government and the University 
have already spent enormous amounts in raising buildings and purchasing lands in 
Calcutta, it is doubtful whether the benefits to be derived from such removal will bet 
anything like a sufficient compensation for the losses and the other various disadvant» r 
ages to be occasioned by such removal of the college away from society and of a largo 
number of students from their families and the care of natural guardians no less by 
the removal of the college from such a great centre of learning and intellectual activities 
as Calcutta. The advantages expected by removal may, with certain alterations, etc.* 
Improvements in the arrangements of hostels and quarters of professors be secured 
at perhaps lesser expenses in the town of Calcutta also. 
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Chadbhttky, The Hon’ble Naw ab Syed Nawabat.y, Khan Bahadur. 

It. would be highly desirable that the University should be removed outside 
the ojty. The unhealthy conditions under which students in Calcutta live haV© 
been referred to in answer to question 18. Neither the hostels nor the attached ©* 
recognised messes could satisfactorily cope with the increasing number of students 
who resort to the metropolis for university education, there being at present about 
15,000, a small proporu©; of whom uve with parents or approved guardians, A large 
number of students numbering 4,000 and over are uncontrolled and left to make their 
own arrangements as best they can. Even if the University could undertake the 
responsibility of providing suitable accommodation for all, the insanitary conditions 
prevailing in the city and the v ant of sufficient place to erect hostels would render 
such responsibility a heavy burden on the time and resource,* of tlie University. 
This apart, there is hardly room for the University to expand if suitable teaching 
mrangements are to be made. The difficulties that have been felt as regards the 
expansion of the Presidency College ought tp afford a warning in this respect. 

The University should at all coots be removed outside the city, preferably 
towards the Barrackpore side. I anticipate there will be some opposition on the 
part of private institutions which are attended by about 8,000 students and also 
by other vested interests. It is also true that the buildings at present occupied by 
these and other colleges may not fetch anything like their proper value when put on 
pale. I realise these and other difficulties as well lying in the way of removing the 
University to a suburb. But the attempt is worth the undertaking and deserves 
all help from the Government and every heroic effort from the University itself. 
The cause of education in Calcutta has considerably suffered under the present 
unwholesome conditions, and it would be far wiser to spend a largo amount on this 
undertaking at once rather than continue to waste from year to year a no Jess amount 
to perpetuate the existing evils. As a matter of fact, I do not believe that either 
the University or the colleges who may come out with it, will have to undergo any 
serious financial loss by so doing. Their properties in the city may not when sold 
hrin^ their proper value. But it must* be borne in mind ^ that the price of land 
outside the city necessary for locating the colleges and the University buildings and 
the cost of erecting them will not bo as high as in the city and it is quite possible 
that looked at from this view point, the University and the colleges may not have 
much to lose financially by the change. I would therefore strongly urge that the 
University should be removed outside the city ns soon as circumstances permit 
along with the present Government colleges. A few private colleges are sure to 
follow the University to the new place. The other colleges which may continue to 
'pposo the scheme must bo told plainly by the Government that if they do not wish 
to come under the Calcutta University, teaching and residential as it would then 
be„they would have to form part of any new controlling agency that may he formed 
to bring together the outside colleges in Western Bengal. I dare say the opposition 
will die down and a large number of colleges may eventually desire to share the 
benefits and responsibilities of the now system. 

In this connection I would like to suggest that every high school in Calcutta 
should be asked to teach up to the Intermediate standard on lines suggested by the 
Calcutta University as reorganised. This may entail a burden on those schools and 
sol would further suggest that the lower forms should be taken* * away to form 
separate middle schools. The result of this arrangement would be that below the 
University stage there would be a well defined bo*Iy of institutions looking after the 
preparatorv work of the University and for thoir courses of studies and examination 
controlled by it. They will fornTfeoders to it. The arrangement will also lessen'' 
the pressure on the University itself since it will then have to deal with a far 1 © 81 * 
number of students than at present. 


Chofbhury, Rai Yatxndra ISTath. > 

So far as the residential colleges of the Calcutta University are concerned I think 
fhai colleges for teaching engineering and technological subjects should be removed 
from the City of Calcutta, and other colleges should remain where they now ere* 
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For the expansion of its activities separate universities, say, for teaching Indian 
history and antiquity in all their branches and for giving higher training in com* 
merce and trade should be instituted outside the limits of the town of Calcutta. But 
rtall full-fledged universities are established for the teaching of these special subjects 
colleges for teaching them should be established in Calcutta. These special colleges 
should be controlled by our University through different faculties specially created 
for, tide purpose, consisting of expert men only. 

' The growth of corporate university life would be amply provided by the hostel 
system and other suitable organisations in the line of the Calcutta University Institute 
and the like. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

The removal of the University and colleges to an open site outside the town would 
be of the utmost advantage in nearly all respects. The site should be a very large one 
to remove all fear of future overcrowding, and great attention would have to be paid to 
drainage and sanitation. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 


*■ If tho University takes upon itself the task of teaching, then it would be desirable to* 
remove it with its constituent colleges to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 


I fully approve of the scheme, and T would like to oiler the following suggestions 
regarding (a) and (c) : — 

(a) Different colleges should be made to grow and develope along special lines while- 
the pure scientific training required for technical branches will be ^nported 
in the colleges affiliated in puio sc ence. 

(c) There must be good arrangements for sports and for literary recreation. The 
teachers should mix with the students freely. There must be a regulated style 
of living. India is a poor country, and if at their tender age our young mm 
are in touch with a very luxurious way of living the moral effect produced 
will be disastrous to the whole country. 


Das Gupta, Kahuna Kanta. 

Students should be kept as far as possible away from the distraction of town life., 


Das Gupta, Surendranath. v 

I am not in favour of the removal of the present site of the Calcutta University 
lot reasons which I have already elaborated in Question 8. 

In addition to those elaborated there, I may further note that the health of Cal* 
cutta is generally much better than any of its suburbs which are generally mMrmm. 
Tho advantage of getting the best medical aid which we have in Calcutta should also be 
* BJHtter 0 f consideration in a centre of student population. } $ 

aJPli ®*P en8e ® which will be necessary for such a removal will be enormous and 
mfk that amount of expenditure the present university needs could be developed to.#-} 
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much further extent than could be expected by such a scheme of transfer* I think ^ 
that if fends are available and the whole plot of land villi the Calcutta University 4# 
to centre and the Metropolitan Institution as the radius could be acquired and the 
baxar removed to other parts of the tovn, that would oe a better scheme.* Mast Of 
the colleges in Calcutta now are contiguous to one another ; and if to land is so* f 
quired to the extent I propose there will be ^mple field for any contemplated ex<* 
pension of the University for any time to come. 

Even if to land is not acquired it may not be so difficult for instituting facilities 
for ft corporate life, as the colleges generally are close to one another. Souses for 
hostels sad other purpose may be Acquired ^ven now without removing the oonlre* 

Calcutta has generated a peculiar literary atmosphere and it is desirable that the 
advantages of such an atmosphere should be availed to the fullest extent; for it is 
best always to remember that a literary atmosphere often is much more useful than 
any amount of teaching; in this particular point the development ot men seems to 
have much similarity with the development of trees. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

It is not practicable to introduce a residential system in our university. The 
economic condition of the middle class from which by far the largest number of 
students are recruited as well as the peculiar domestic arrangement* and social 
restraints would stand seriously in the way of such a scheme. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to get good superintendents or persuade teachers to live with their 
families and freely mix with the students. The conditions of the socially free life of 
western countries do not obtain here. Besides, Cambridge and Oxford universities 
which are frequently held up as the best examples of the residential system, are often 
criticised as mediaeval types — types of universities cut off from city life and out of 
touch with a cosmopolitan or civic atmosphere. 


Dey Baroda Prosaud. 

It would be a grand thing if a sort of up-to-date residential university could be 
started in some healthy suburb of Calcutta on the river side. But many vested interests 
stand in the way. 


Dey, N. N. 


Eor financial as well as practical considerations I do not agree to the proposal that 
the University (with some of its constituent colleges) should be removed to an easily 
accessible site in the suburbs. 

The main bulk of the Calcutta colleges are within a very short distance from imh 
other and from the Senate House and the University Science College so that it is not 
very difficult for them to be in constant touch with each other and with tfye University, 
The want of play-grounds is a very serious matter. But this may be solved by opening 
up a maidan on the north-east part of the town where the Improvement Trust operationft c 
Are going in, and such a maidan could admirably help the growth of corporate to* 1 
The University Institute can be well-organised so as to be more useful to the studepts 

oToomeerooUcges may be established in the suburbs, like the South Suburban College, 
ftxiA the University may readily affiliate these. 

# A sufficient number of rented houses are always available in the college locality which 
conld be taken up as residences for teachers and attached messes for students. 

' j-i V * " # ■ 
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For the expansion of it® aotivities separate universities, say, for teaching Indian 
history and antiquity in all their branches and for giving higher training in com* 
merce and trade should be instituted outside the limits of the town of Calcutta, But 
till full-fledged universities are established for the teaching of these special subjects 
colleges for teaching them should be established in Calcutta. These speoial college* 
should be controlled by our University through different faculties specially created 
for the purpose, consisting of expert men only. 

The growth of corporate university life would be amply provided by the hostel 
system and other suitable organisations in the line of the Calcutta University Institute 
and the like. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 


The removal of the University and colleges to an open site outside the town would 
be of the utmost advantage in nearly all respects. The site should be a very large one 
to remove all fear of future overcrowding, and great attention would have to be paid to 
drainage and sanitation. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

If the University takes upon itself the task of teaching, then it would be desirable to* 
remove it with its constituent colleges to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

I fully approve of the scheme, and I would like to offer the following suggestions 
regarding (a) and (c) 

(a) Different colleges should be made to grow ami deveiope along special lines while 
the pure scientific training required for technical branches will be ynpartod 
in the colleges affiliated in puic so'ence, 

(c) There must be good arrangements for sports and for literary recreation. The 
teachers should mix with the students freely. There must be a regulated style 
of living. India is a poor country, and if at their tender age our young men 
are in touch with a very luxurious way of living the moral effect produced 
will be disastrous to the whole country. 


Das Gupta, Kahuna Kanta. 

Students should be kept as far as possible away from the distraction of town life*. 


Das Gupta, Surendranath. 

I am not in favour of the removal of the present site of the Calcutta University 
lor reasons which I have already elaborated in Question 3. 

In addition to those elaborated there, I may further note that the health of Cal- 
outtais generally much better than any of its suburbs which are generally malarious. 
I. he advantage of getting the best medical aid which we have in Calcutta should also bo 
a matter of consideration in a centre of student population. ' / 

uPit A X ^ ense8 w **ich will be necessary for such a removal will be enormous and 
with that amount of expenditure the present university needs could be developed to a 
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much further extent than could be expected by such a scheme of transfer. I think 
that ii funds are available rnd the whole plot of land with the Calcutta University as 
the centre and the Metropolitan Institution as the radius could be acquired and the 
bazar removed to other parts of the town, that would oe a better scheme. Most of 
the colleges in Calcutta now are contiguous to one another ; and if the land is ao* 
quired to the extent I propose there will be umple field for any contemplated ex* 
pension of the University for any time to come. 

Even if the land is not acquired it may not be 60 difficult for instituting facilities 
for a corporate life, as the colleges generally are dose to one another. Houses for 
hostels aud other purpose may be acquired even now without removing the centre. 

Calcutta has generated a peculiar literary atmosphere and it is desirpble that the 
advantages of such an atmosphere should be availed to the fullest extent; for it is 
best always to remember that a literary atmosphere often is much more useful than 
anv amount of teaching; in this porticrJar point the development of men seems to 
have much similarity with the development of trees. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

It is not practicable to introduce ft residential system in our university. The 
economic condition of the middle class from which by far the largest number of 
students are recruited as well as the peculiar domestic arrangement^ and social 
restraints would stand seriously in the way of such a scheme. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to get good superintendents or persuade teachers to live with their 
families and freely mix with the students. The conditions of the socially free life of 
western countries do not obtain here. Besides, Cambridge and Oxford universities, 
which are frequently held up as the best examples of the residential system, are often 
criticised as mediaeval types — types of universities cut off from city life and out of 
touch with a cosmo politan or civic atmosphere. 


Dey Baroda Prosaud. 

It would be a grand thing if a sort of up-to-date residential university could be 
siatted in some hoalthy suburb of Calcutta on the river side. But many vested interest* 
stand in the way. 


Dey, N. N. 

Eor financial as well as practical considerations I do not agree to the proposal that 
the University (with some of its constituent colleges) should be removed to an easily 

accessible site in the suburbs. , , 

The main bulk of the Calcutta colleges are within a very short distance from each 
other and from the Senate House and the University Science College so that it m not 
very difficult for them to be in constant touch with each other and with tfce University. 

The want of play-grounds is a very serious matter. But this may be solved by opening 
UP a maidan on the north-east part of the town where the Improvement Trust operations 
are going in, and such a maidan could admirably help the growth of corporate life. 

The University Institute can be well -organised so as to be more useful to the students 
of these colleges. 

Of course, colleges may be established in the suburbs, like the South Suburban College, 
and the University may readily affiliate these. 

f '!■ A sufficient number of rented houses are always available in the college locality which 
could be taken up as residences for teachers and attached messes for students. 
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D’Souea, P* G. 

The University should be in active touch with life as it is. Our present object 
is not to produce scholarly recluses, but men of action. It would, therefore, be a mistake 
to transfer the University to a suburb and accentuate the evils of artificial isolation. 

Dunnicliff, Horace B. * 

If the University is to provide inter-collegiate lectures its buildings and laboratories 
and other buildings should be accessible to all those who participate in the inter-collegiate 
system. 

If a college is situated in a large town one is confronted with difficulties, such as the 
shortage of land for games. Moreover, living in a town brings the student near the 
temptations of town life. 

I would not advocate the removal of the colleges to the suburbs, but see no reason 
why, in the interests of health, the boarding-houses or hostels should not bo moved to 
outside of the city. 

An Indian superintendent should be appointed, who should be provided with free 
quarters in the 1 ostol. The superintendent, marks attendance, reports any irregularity 
or sickness, and generally supervises the cleanliness of the rooms. I do not consider it the 
function of a superintendent to sec that the boarders work, but rather to see that idle 
students do not prevent diligent students from working. The arrangement by which 
one or two resident assistant superintendents are appointed from the M.A. classes has 
been tried and found satisfactory. 1 am not of the opinion that the superintendent should 
be of the assistant professor grade. Each hostel should be und«*r the personal supervision 
of a member of the college staff. 


DUTT, Ba MAP ADA. 

I consider the proposal of the removal of the University to an easily accessible site 
in the suburbs with a view to facilitate the expansion of the activities of the University 
to be sound and desirable. This will remove the students from the din and noise, ab- 
straction and temptation, of a great crowded city and will conduce to more undisturbed 
studios in a more pleasant and quiet atmosphere and, at th same time, it will have the 
advantage of existing educational resources of Calcutta. 


Dutt, Rerati Raman. 


I am not in favour of taking all colleges in Calcutta to the suburbs. Howevfer 
spacious and ideal the site may be, very soon our educational requirements will outgrow 
the space limits and there is bound to be a limitation in our natural progress and develop- 
ment. I am not very sanguine about the beneficent effects of such a system of 
withdrawing all institutions and all students to one humdrum existence* divorced 
from the social and religious instincts of the family. I expect every college, wherever 
it be, to develop© a sense of corporate life, with its evening lectures and morning 
discourses on theology, education, sociology, and politics, a thousand concerns that affect 
our daily life. The students will live in families in the country towns or villages within 
the radius, of a mile or two, and the professor, too, will Jive amongst them ; they will 
meet in the college hall, play -ground, river ghat, or bank of a tank, and they will live in 
love and joy with greater intimacy and liberty of discussion in their smaller groups. They 
will touch the hearts of the masses of people, and touch the feet of the goddess of Lore, 
and grow true men, true neighbours and true citizens, true sons and true brothers, 
true Hindus, and true Musalmans. 
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Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

The University should remain as it is. The lower classes of the Presidency College 
-(first, second, third, and fourth years) might with advantage be removed to the suburbs 
and the building given to the University for , ost- graduate work. 

If any college will remove itself In the suburbs with the Presidency College so much 
the better 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

The scheme is very desirable, but too costly ; and it is doubtful whether in a poor 
country like ours it will be very successful. In any scheme of university organisation 
the cost of higher studies for students should not be made prohibitive. 


Ganguli, Syamaciiaran. 

The removal proposal appears to me to be a very unwise one. Economy, it obvious- 
ly disregards ; it stands tip for what is aftc*’ all not a neeess’ty ; and apparently it has 
no definite view as to how the existing costly buildings in the city aie to be disposed of. 
It is not half a century yet sine \ the laying down of the foundation of the Presidency 
College buildings by Sir George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He was 
Lieutenant-Governor from 1871 to 1874. A street in Paris bears the name of line de 
F University and from this an obvious inference is that the University of Paris is in the 
heart of the city. If Paris can have her university within her limits why cannot Calcutta 
do the same ? The proposers of removal appear to be obsessed by the English modes 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

If necessity arises in future for th' expansion of the University of Calcutta by the 
addition of new colleges, residential quarters, and recreation grounds it will in every way 
be desirable to have them in the suburbs. Such a course would be evolutionary : 
removal would be revolutionary. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

The proposal that the University be removed to the suburbs appears to me absurd; 
and not even frankly so, but only explicable as a timid and futile proposal against 
‘ unrest ’ — for which university reorganisation, and not this scheino of exile (whole- 
sale because of individual cases), must be left to deal with; and I do not say merely to 
allay, but to transform into useful energies. 

Were the University transported to-morrow a new university would necessarily 
arise, as is natural to every great city. 

* Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

It would be surely advantageous to all concerned if better and more commodious 
•sites were secured on the banks of the Hugli, north and south of Calcutta, easily accessible 
by trams, etc. 


Ghose, The Hon’ble Rai Debender Chunder, Bahadur. 

The idea of removing the University and its affiliated colleges from the crowded "part 
■of Calcutta to some such suburban part as Ballygunge would have been an admirable 
<m© if it had been started sixty years ago. For financial and economic reasons it is 
now impracticable, and we must put up with existing conditions. 




Ghose, Sir Rash Bbhary — Ghosh, Bimal Chandra — Ghosh, Dkvapbasad. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

I am in sympathy with the proposal for the removal of the University to a suitable 
site in the suburbs as tending to secure the objects stated, and, the proposal should 
be carried out at once, if funds permit. Government will be expected to provide for it 
liberally. It is necessary that the site selected should be easily accessible, and it 
should be optional with the existing colleges to remove to the site. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

Only the post- graduate department , with library and research laboratories, should 
b* removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, and centralised there. 

(i) After a four or five years’ stay in the city post-graduate students require a change 

to healthier surroundings. 

(ii) They ore then in greater need of retired work and segregation from unhealthy 

influences. J 

(iii) They are in greater need of a closer association with teachers and their work. 

For this advanced work the University should be transferred to the suburbs, but to 
an easily accessible site, for many students would still have to be in touch with centres 
of population, e.g., clinical work at the hospitals, teaching work at the schools, attend* 
anoe at solicitors’ offices, and studies of civic proble ms 

Colleges for under graduate studies should not be removed from where they are , on 
the contrary, more colleges should be opened in areas o f the oitv— fast growing in import* 
ance—e.p., Howrah, Oossipore, and Entally. * 

Such colleges should be kept up and increased in district towns as youths between 
fl xtecn and twenty should remain with their parents as much as possible and should be 
of as little expense to their guardians as possible. Also they should be encouraged to 
go through some manual training in the workshops of the town. Further, the popula- 
tion of towns should not lose touch with secondary education. 1 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 


The rosidentkl type of university away from the haunts of men, as seems to be 
contemplated m this question, is a distinctly mediaeval concept. Students— immersed 
in an atmosphere of pure study, far from the madding crowds’ ignoble strife, untouched 
and unmoved by any of the multitudinous currents of modem life — are extremely 
unlikely to develope into active, useful, and intelligent citizens who are to shape the 
future destiny of the country. To start residential universities of this cloistered tvne 
Is a most retrograde step. 


Secondly, to create suoh a university ah initio would be immensely expensive 
ttm money required for which might be much more profitably spent in improving the 
University as it stands; and it is consequently very likely to render education muoh 
more expensive to the students themselves. 

I am not in favour of still more increasing the congestion in Calcutta; but tho 
remedy lies not m instituting a still more congested university in Calcutta suburb, 
but in building (and in encouraging the creation of) colleges and still more college® 
in the mofussil, the Calcutta University still remaining of the federal type. 

Even in England the residential type has become something of an anachronism ; 
«»d most of the modem universities that have been started are not modelled after 
Oxford or Cambridge. 
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Ghosh, Jnanchand&a. h 

(i), (£>), and (c) I fully approve of the proposal that the University (and such of its 
constituent colleges as may desire) should be removed to an easily accessible site* 
in the suburbs. 

This should be done wholly, or partially, if funds allow 

# (jIhosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

The University should not be removed to the suburbs. It must always be the '* 
1 University of the busy * as distinguished from the ‘University of the wealthy.’ “The 
poor students in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen work m a garret and live on oatmeal 
porridge during the winter months, attending th< rni versify classes, to go back again to 
the plough or to the counter in the summer to enable them to attend the next winter 
session. Does anyone doubt the blessings which the Scottish universities have for many 
generations conferred on the middle and poor classes of their country T ” [Lite and Ex* 
periences of Sir H. E. Roscoe, p ~'gp, 177.] 

A residential university is merely a catchword. Even in w ealthy England the modem 
universities of Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Birmingham have success- 
fully fought for the ‘ dethronement of this mischievous idol.’ The money that is neces- 
sary for this purpose could be far better spent in establishing more arts colleges and 
in opening well-equipped technological and agricultural departments of the University, 
The University of Calcutta should be modelled on the lines of the modern universities 
of England, of whose achievement Sir Edward Thorpe speaks in such eloquent terms : — 

“ From the circumstance that they are all situated in large towns and in the midst 
of industrial communities the study of science as a rule is a prominent feature 
in their scheme of instruction and, ifbcordiiigly, their science faculties arc usually 
strongly developed. A spirit of emulation makes them all active centres of 
research, especially in physical science and in its technical applications, and 
their aggregate output of scientific enquiry is now very considerable, and in 
extent and quality compares most favourably with that of continental nations# 
Their influence upon the conduct of those industries which ultimately depend 
upon science is already very marked and, as the number of scientifically 
trained men becomes larger, as the result* of their instruction, their influence 
is bound to become still greater. With the diffusion of a know ledge of scientific 
principles new’ applications of science to practice will follow, and these in their 
turn will react upon the instruction in the schools of science. The ultimate effect 
of all this will be a still clearer recognition by the community that the perman- 
ence and eventual success of our manufacturing industries dejxmda upon the 
intelligent applications of science.” [Life of Sir II. E. Roscoe, page 95.] 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

If financial consideration would not be a bar I think it is a fair proposal that the 
University, with all its constituent colleges and (not as many of them as may desire), should \ 
be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, for its expansion, for erection of 
buildings for residence of students and teachers, and for colleges and, generally, for the 
growth of corporate university life. But would it he practicable for such an old-standing 
University like that of Calcutta to shift with all its constituent colleges ? And would 
not the cost be prohibitive ? 

Besides, is there any likelihood that the numerous c alleges In Calcutta will be witling 
to shift themselves along with the University in the suburbs, incurring such heavy ex- 
penditure, unless compelled ? Even if some of the colleges do agree, others will remain 
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in their present localities, and would these circumstances help the growth of a corporate 
University life as contemplated ? 

This may be very feasible and practicable in the case of a university going to be 
newly founded but may, for financial reasons, be not practicable at all in case of an 
old-standing university like that of Calcutta. 

The removal of the seat of the present Univeisity, with the colleges incorporated to it 
and a few other colleges fike the Presidency College, in the suburbs, leaving other large 
colleges in the centre of the town, would not, help the development of the corporate 
university life. An attempt in that direction, if apparently successful, may, for 
various reasons, turn out to be an artificial one rather than helpful to the spontaneous 
growth of such a corporate life. 


Gilchrist^ R. N. 

X oppose further concentration of university institutions in Calcutta for reasons 
academical, moral, and physical. At the same time, I advocate making full use of what 
material exists at present for the future universities. The removal of the University 
from Calcutta to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, such as Alipore and Belgatchia, 
is very desirable, but I do not see bow it can be financed. In the scheme I put forward 
1 should like to see the present university buildings given over to the State University; 
and the new Calcutta University should be a university on the new London modej. 
The removal ot tho new University College to the suburbs would bo very desirable, 
but the removal of the constituent colleges would be possible only if tho buildings 
of these colleges could be sold. Considerations other than financial would, however, 
provent the removal of missionary colleges, and their loss would be a deadly one for 
the University. Any new colleges that might be incorporated in the University should 
be built in a less expensive area than Calcutta. 

The Presidency College, again,* might jbe made the University college, and the 
unitary arts colleges of the State University built in an accessible sito. Reasons 
sentimental, as well as financial, would stand in the way of such a plan. 

The impossibility of financing anv considerable! movement such as is suggested in 
the question strengthens the case foi* the concentration in mofussil cen'yes where 
university facilities already exist. Once this is accepted I see little reason for spend- 
ing huge sums for removing colleges from Calcutta when a result similar to that 
given in the answer, via .: — 

(i) Expanding the activities of the University. 

(ii) Tho erection of suitable buildings for colleges, residences for staff, and 

students’ hostols. 

(iii) The growth of corporate lile may he achieved by the far less expensive scheme 

T advocate. It- seems to mo a ridiculous v r aste of both money and 
resources to pav a lakh of rupees for a bigha of land when it can be had 
at a tenth of the price in good, healthy, mofussil centres where buildings 
already exist. Other reasonft, physical, moral, and academical, added, 
the argument for expansion of selected irmfossal centres seems to me^ over- 
whelming. Rome w*ns not built in a day; nor will these universities be 
built in a day; but wo can at least Jay down the framework of a policy 
which will allow for their growth in the future. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar Sastri. 

The ideal is certainly good, and it is not at all impracticable. The cost will largely 
lie covered by tho sale of existing buildings. The advantages are immense and will bo 
in all directions. The whole concern, however, must be run on strictly business line* to 
make high education as littb costly as possible, in order not to jeopardise its widest 
diffusion among the people. 
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|| necessary, the local Government should be empowered to levy a special education 
oess to meet partially the Initial expenditure for si oh a scheme and for its successful, 
operation in future. Way i may be found to * tan * the lawyers, bankers, and zamindara 
in possession of the accumulated wealth of the count i-y for this really useful purpose 

Gosatami, Rai Sahit) Bidhuthusan. 

* 

I fully approve the proposal that the University and its constituent colleges should 
be removed from the bustle and tumult of a big city to its noiseless and sequestered 
suburbs. 


Guha, Jites Chandra. 

I cannot approve of the suggestion of the removal of the University to the suburbs 
as that would cause immense hardship to poor students whose number is legion. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 


I am opposed to the proposal that the University and such of its constituent 
colleges as may desire should be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs ; and 
for the following reasons : — 

(i) The cost would bo enormous ami prohibitive, while the gain would not answer 
to it. All the colleges in Calcutta, with the exception of one or two, have- 
buildings of their own. If they are forced to abandon them and to remove 
to the suburbs the sale-proceeds* of those will fait far short of the vast amount 
of money that will be necessary for their location in the now site. The 
deficit must bo made good by the Government. With a fraction of the money 
that would be required for this purpose elementary education might be made 
free, secondary education widely diffused and highly improved, and the Uni- 
versity itself immensely strengthened. If, however, those of the colleges 
that do not choose to go are left undisturbed- the thought of removing the 
Medical College with the hospitals attached to it can never be entertained— 
the scheme will be defeated of one of its purposes, i\:., that of fostering the 
growth of corporate university life. 

/„*) The Haldane Commission of 1010 fully considered tin* advantages ot centralis- 
ation in the case of the University of London, and recommended the creation 
of a university quarter in that city. But the considerati ms that apply to 
London do not apply to Calcutta ; the wealth of the one 1 ars no proportion 
to the wealth of the other ; and the traditions and soeml >rganh ation of the 
two are quite different. And even in London, tin* Com inissioricm admit, 
complete centralisation will not be possible. 

<ib) It should further be noted that the Haldane Commission did not recommend the 
removal of the University to the suburbs of the city. Their words are 4< W « 

think the aim should be to bring the constituent colleges and the university 
departments in one part of London, and group them round the central bulla* 
ings of the University when they are not actually within its walk.” If it b* 
thought desirable for the Calcutta University to follow this advice it cam d< 
so far more easily at its present site than by adopting the scheme unde: 
discussion. There is already something like a university quarter in Calcutta 
The Senate House, the Darbhanga Building, the Presidency College, the Sans 
krit College, the David Hare Training College, the Medical College, with it 
hostels and hospitals, the Hindu and Hare schools, the Hardinge Hostel, th 
Eden Hindu Hostel, and the University Institute are contiguous to on 
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another. The City School is two minutes’, walk from the University} the 
City, Ripon, Bangabasi, St. Paul’s, Vidyasagar, Bethune, Scottish Churches, 
and the University Science colleges are within easy distances from it. There 
remain three other colleges — St. Xavier’s, Central and South Suburban— the 
first two are easily accessible from it by tram ; so that there is only one college 
which is at a considerable distance from the stream of academic life in Calcutta. 
If it be held indispensable to the well-being of the University to bring all the 
constituent colleges together, and group them round the Senate House, the 
most feasible plan would be to acquire sites for them in tjie area bounded 
on the north by the Machuabazar Street, on the east by the Circular Road, 
and on the south by the Bowbazar Street. The price of land is much higher 
in the city than in the suburbs ; but wc shall have to build far fewer buildings ; 
and as all the colleges will be located in the heart of Calcutta neither 
the students nor their guardians will have any objections to the proposed 
centralisation. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

No such removal is necessary and it would exclude many students from university 
•education. 

Such removal will practically make the colleges residential. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

I am against the removal of the University to a site in the suburbs on the following 
grounds : — 

(i) The removal will deprive the students of the special opportunities offered for 
civic education by the exigencies of town life. 

(ii) The removal will be detrimental to the formation and growth of national 
character, the foundations of which are laid in town life. 

(iii) The removal w r ill involve unnecessary hardship and expense on the part of 

poor students and those living with their parents or guardians, who will he 
compelled to live in the hostel. 

(iv) The ends mentioned in (a), (b), (c) may be achieved by acquiring land round 

the present site of the University and erecting suitable buildings there. 

(v) Modern universities have boon established and are flourishing in large towns 

in America, Europe, Japan, and China. 


Harley, A. H. 

I am not of opinion that the University should be removed to a site in the 
suburbs because Calcutta offers such facilities as have been advantageous to students in 
"Western cities and have tended to the prosperity and progress of those universities* 
But it is desirable that a college which cannot provide its students with facilities for 
reoreatioti, etc,, should be cnoouraged financially, if necessary, to remove to an easily 
.accessible suburb. * J 


Holland, Revd. W. E. S. 

A& altogether admirable proposal. I have treated of it under question & 
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,y, Huo, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzltjz,. 

(a), ( b ) and (c). I am in favour of a removal of the University to an easily acoea* 
cible site in the Baburbs with a view *o meditate the objects set forth. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

* 

The only suggestion that I have to offer is that front a financial point of view auoh 
a removal would be really an economy for the sites where the existing colleges happen to 
be located must be very valuable and can be sold without any loss. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali 

The growth of corporate university life is not practicable in the Indian universities, 
where the bulk of the colleges are ‘ external ’ and situated at great distances from each 
other. But, as I have indicated in my previous answers, universities should maintain 
at least one university college where the best possible system of education should be 
endeavoured to be obtained by attracting the best teachers. I have also indicated how 
professors should be encouraged to go round to the ‘ extornal * colleges and deliver 
lectures, each in his special subject, so as to raise the standard of lectures everywhere. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

The idea is good, but the outlay would be enormous, and perhaps prohibitive. Further, 
it would be difficult to remove existing colleger which are already located in Calcutta. 


Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri. 

I do not think it desirable to remove a university from the centre of population 
to a secluded area. 


Jennings, The Hou’ble Mr. J. G. 

< 

Without venturing to speak of Calcutta, with the conditions of which I am not 
particularly familiar, I may say that an essential feature of the Patna University scheme 
is the establishment of a unitary residential and teaching centre in Patna. Government 
have acquired an area of approximately one square mile for the University and plans fur 
the buildings to be erected thereon are under discussion, although during the war there is 
little likelihood of their materialising. Without such a university centre to set the example 
there would be little likelihood of the divisional centres developing into unitary uni- 
versities in tiie course of time. Perhaps it may similarly be said of Calcutta that so long 
«S there is no example of a unitary residential university in the metropolis the ideal is 
•oaroely likely to nourish in the rest of the province. On the other hand, all the many 
colleges inCalcutta are not likely to be uprooted, and something c n doubtless be done, 
and so far as post-graduate studies arc concerned is being done, to group them into 
or mcTe aggregates of mutually helpful and complementary institutions, whether related 
to a unitary centre, as in the Patna University schema* or not. 



luO^pt* A. 'JVM. Abdul— Kak, Sites Chandra— Ko, Taw Sein*— Kundu, But B®roy 
Naeayan, Bahadur — Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. , 


Kadir, A. F. M. Abdul. 

The removal of the University to any good site in the suburbs will be a material 
help towards creating a literary and scholarly atmosphere which, even up till now* the 
University has failed to create owing to its situation in a busy quarter of a big town 
where one cannot live and work with that singleness of purpose which should characterise 
the university professors and alumni. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

I think the proposal that the University and its constituent colleges should be 
removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs is worth serious consideration. The 
idea of a university town with colleges and residences for teachers and students grouped 
together is open to the single objection that the financial difficulties may be serious, in 
spite of the fact that land is very much cheaper in the suburbs than in Calcutta. No great 
weight attaches to the objection sometime*, raised that our day scholars living with 
guardians in Calcutta would be put to serious difficulties in attending lectures at a great 
distance. This is easily overcome by the provision of cheap tram-car communication* 
I do not go in tor an out-and-out residential uni veisity. The peculiar conditions of our 
social life and the general poverty of a large elus*- of our «■ tudonts would impose tremend- 
ous hardship on them if residence is insisted on in every case. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

The University should be removed to the suburbs Town life *s mimical to uni- 
versity life m all its forms. Learning can ncvci ggow amidst the distract ion« and pleasures 
of a large ton n. 


Kundu, Rai Bejoy Narayan, , Bahadur. 

It is desirable that the University should bo removed to an easily accessible site 
in the suburbs and residential schools and colleges should bo osta blishod there. The at- 
tached hostels should be divided into blocks, and each block should not accommodate more 
than lorty boys, who will be under one paid superintendent. There should be a library 
and laboratory and an attached hospital and prayer-houses for students of different reli- 
gions, quarters for teachers should also be erected near the hostels. 1 know of guardians 
who keenly feel the necessity of a residential college of the kind for want of which they 
are obliged against their will to send their boy, to unprotected boarding-houses. As 
^regards the pecuniary question, in a big institution of this kind, w hich should be provided 
with its own tanks, gardens, etc., the expenses which the students will have to bear will 
not be more than at present I personally know of some asylums existing On the 
Malabar coast where 300 to 700 persons live, which are so economically managed that 
the cost per head, including medical expenses, does not exceed Rs. 7. In starting an 
institution like this a largo sum will, of course, be required in the beginning, which I 
think Government and the rich people will ungrudgingly subscribe, as they will he 
amply compensated hereafter. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

, jt f 

The removal of the University and its constituent colleges to an easily? aeoea* 
Bible site in the suburbs is very necessary. This will not only create an atm<rtpb«r* 
of academic calm, but will also help the growth of corporate university 

Jl * f 
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MaHAWTOIkIS, PRASANTA CHAN DBA— I. 1 AH ASM, KtJMAE RsHITINDRADKB, Rai— M aHTAB 

The Hon’ble Sir Bi-jay Qhand -- Maitra, Uopai Chandra — Maitra, Hkramba- 

CHANDRA. 


MAHALANOBIS, PiiASANTA CllANDRA. 

It is thoroughly undesirable to remove the central university quarters from its 
present site. I do not believe a greater mistake f.iiari thk can ever be committed. It 
would have a highly injurious effect on : — 

(a) the activities of the University : and 

(b) to some extent it wtrald be easlbr to provide suit ible buildings if the site is removed 
to a suburb, but I do not believe that the problem of finding sufficient available grounds 
near the central university quarters is, aftH all, one of insurmountable difficulty ; 

(c) the growth of corporate life. 

the twentlwi oentury there is not a single instance of any important university 
being founded oir a site other than in important centres pf population. In Bengal it 
would be a great mistake to isolate the University from the intellectual centre of the 
province. It must be definitely recognised that an educational institution in the modem 
world best serves its universal ends by being thoioughly and efficiently 4 local ’ in its 
foundations. 


Mahasai, Kumar Ksiiitindradeb, Kai. 

It would not be expedient to remove the University to the suburbs. It will entail 
heavy expenditure without any proportionate gain in efficiency. 

If tlic Calcutta University is turned into a teaching university, with the Calcutta 
colleges as the units with an extra jurisdiction for conferring degrees on rnofussil 
colleges in Western Bengal only, as proposed in answer to question 4, the question 
of die removal of third University will not then arise. 


s o Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Ciiand. 

The cost may bo prohibitive, but it would undoubtedly bo a move in the right direc- 
tion to remove the University fo an easily accessible site in the suburbs, such as Ali- 
pore* Ballygnnge, or Cossipore. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

If iihe existing nature of the Calcutta University is maintained, and colleges situated in 
the distant rnofussil continue to remain affiliated, it is difficult to perceive how the A 
remove of a college or two from their present sites will lead to the expansion of the 
University activities and help the growth of corporate university life. The question 
of cost furnishes a strong ground against such removal. 


Mattra, Herambachandra. 

~ Colleges may be established in the suburbs. Quite apart from the objects men* 
tinned in the question the establishment of now colleges is needed to meet the growing 
dsmSaud for university education. But the University should not be removed outside 
the It is the ornament and glory, in an intellectual sense, of a city like Calcutta* 

Steps should be taken towards the conversion of the city into a university tjwn. 

'i.^an 1 , ' %A 
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JJajumdar, Kiraj Mohan— Ma.iumdar, Panchanan — Majumdab, Ramesh Chandra 
Majumveh, Najiendhakumar — Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan, 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan. 

It is very desirable that the University and all the Calcutta college* should be 
removed from the crowded quarters to the suburbs where land even now may be secured 
at a cheap rate and in large quantities. There is no doubt that if suitable buildings 
for the different colleges, with residential quarters for the professors and hostels for 
students, be erected, with extensive playgrounds around them the health and morale 
of the students would be improved and it may lead to the growth of corporate 
university life amongst the student community. But when we think of the financial 
resources to carry on sheh a scheme — it is rhdmed to nothing but a dream. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

I am not in favour of the proposal for the following reasons : — 

(i) The cost of education will become very much greater. 

(ii) A suitable site is not available, or at least the proposed site does not 

possess the advantages of Calcutta. 

(iii) The estrangement from home, and the absence of home influences, will have 

a bad effect upon the character of the students. 

(iv) Caste prejudice* will bumper the growl h of corporate university life. 


Majumdar, Ramksh 


The proposal will entail the expenditure of ; 
be more profitably employed m establishing more « 
every year a large number of students cannot secure 
accommodation. This constitutes a grave situation 

Besides tho removal of the University to a lonely 
of life, seems to me a doubtful blessing. 


m which may 
afcWfclwi fact ^that 
. 8 for wafyt of 
vi .t remedy, 
j healthy current 


Majumder, Narendrak 

A suburban university will not be able to utilise h resources of Calcutta 

referred to in my answer to question H. ' 

Tho scheme is impracticable not merely because of ti ste of the existing edu* 
cational plant that it will imply, but also for the oxpe on ess of the residential 
arrangements which will be prohibitive to the average Bengal unit nt. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. '|| 

It would no doubt be a great step taken towards the advancement of higher ode* 
cation if the seat of the Calcutta University could be removed to a well-chosen suburb df 
the town where it might grow and expand in a serene atmosphere of education and %*v*y 
from the bustle and confusion, as well as the many temptations of a vast business city 
like Calcutta. But I am afraid the cost of such an experiment would be very heavy, 
not prohibitive, * > % j 
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MWRA, *33*$ Bon’ble Rai Maheni *a Chandra, Bahadur — Mittick, Dr. Dwakkanath-t 
T he Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chukder— Mukilsrjre, Aphar Chandra— 

* Mpkebjee, Dr. Adit r an ath — Mukerjee, Btjoy Gopal. 


Mitra, Tbe Hon’ble Rai aIajiendra Chandra, Bahadur. „ 

Calcutta is n'ot a suitable place for facilitating the expansion of the University. 

It, and its constituent colleges, cap be conveniently amoved to some easily accefi*, ; 
sibie place within fifty miles, or even some smaller distance from Calcutta, where large 
tracts of land can be purchased at a cheap price and ideal buildings may b* • constructed 
thereon. Enquiry may be set on loot as to tbe place particularly suitable for the 
University. Such a piac ; should bo near to a railway station and also near the river- 
side. Buildings for the residence of students, as well as uncheis, should be 
constructed. 

MiTter, Dr Dwarkanath. 

I do not approve of the proposed removal of the University and its colleges* 
from their present site to the suburbs of Calcutta, but would suggest that neat the 
present site of the University more land may be acquired with a view to an expansion 
of the activities of the University. T would suggest that, if feasible, all colleges in 
Calcutta should be located in a central position near the site of the University. 


Hitter, The ITon’ble Mr. Provash Citttnder. 

The enormous sums that will be necessary to give effect to these suggestions will 
benefit the cause of education far more if they are spent for the benefit of the existing 
Institutions and other necessary institutions, both general and vocational. In the next 
place, I do not think it will be possible either for the Government, the University, or 
the popple to find anything approaching the. requisite sums of money. Lastly, it will 
mean such a reckless waste of large sums Already sunk and such a dislocation of exist* 
mg conditions that the results will bo almost disastrous. 


Mukerjee, Aphar Ciianpra. 

The scheme is desirable, if funds permit. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adttyanatii. 

\tz)t (b) and (c). This is mainlv a financial question, and if there be no financial 
’ difficulty the ideals enumerated in the question are excellent and I would heartily 
support the scheme, provided that the residential system contemplated does not 
prove too costly for our students. 


• Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. 

It would be a distinct gain if the University and Home of its constituent college* 
be removed to an ensily aecessiblo site in t.ho suburbs. One material advantage of snob 
an arrangement would' be the removal of tbe students from the unwholesome influence* 

. of a crowded metropolis. They would bo free from th- various distraction* incidental t© 
town life, and such isolation would be quite in consonance with the educational method* 
of ancient India. But there is one serious obstacle to the realisation of thw high ideal. 
During tho last few years large sums of money have been spent on buildings designed 
exclusively to meet the requirements of certain educational institutions, and it is extremely 
!’ doubtful whether they would now’ fetch their price m the market, if sought to be disposed 
of fey »ale. The main question thus reduces itself to one of finance, and it is for tho 
: authorities of these institutions to consider whether this financial problem can be ado* 

;; quatety solved. - , . . 
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Mitkebjee, Baphakamal, 






Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

As the means of communication exist at present, a site, however convenient it 
* may otherwise be, will be more or less inaccessible. The present University has created 
around it a zone of college-going population. The distance of the college site from the 
qftfttres of civic and social life is not a thing to be desired under present conditions when 
: **we have already had too much of sepaiation of intellectual interests from the human 
and civic issues of life, created and emphasised by the existing education. It is the college 
which represents the high water-mark of communal interest in forming a better average 
type of manhood, and it is the college that is, or ought to be, most concerned of all public 
institutions to open the gates of culture to all people, rich or poor, high or low. In India 
higher education had always been recognised as enlarging man’s sphere of social service 
and the ideal always was to extend and diffuse culture amongst all. The application of 
aggressive good-will to the human issues of education led Indian teachers to act not merely 
as educational advisers and advocates, but as friends, philosophers, and ministers to the 
locality. In western learning in India a mechanical division of labour and a consequent 
isolation of the human and social sciences have resulted in futile specialisms. In western 
’ education this abstraction of specialised aspects has been strengthened by the general 
dissociation of thought from action and from life. This is perhaps the strongest argument 
against the icmoval of the eonti alised teaching university from Calcutta to the suburbs 
which will further emphasise the intellectual isolation and detachment with which western 
education has been associated in our country. If the college is to developo as a true 
social and civic centre, feeding, and being fed, by the deep issues of life of the metropolitan 
city and designing and inspiring social action and policy, its existence and development 
in the heart of the population are advantages, while a forced removal would, in an at- 
mosphere of academic aloofness, seclusion, and stagnation postpone the date when the 
Univcrisity ’would be constant in its watchfulness towards a hillei civic and social appli- 
cation of every sort of specialised capacity and training. The pinfessor no longer con- 
fined to his library or the laboratory, the professor abroad in homes and slums, workshops, 
and clubs, one who teaches its lie learns, and learns as he teaches, and whoso learning 
and teaching are all for social and civic education and betterment' — that is a type, too 
rare as yet, and that a teaching university, tar aw T ay from the life of the people, with its 
joyR and sorrows, hopes and aspirations, and horn the opportunities of social work and 
8^1 vice can seldom develop in our country. Apart from these, the expense and the waste 11 
will bo immense, and this tor only 7*7 per cent of the population in a country where 
primary and secondary education are not being proportionately encouraged. 

The teaching university in the suburbs, again, implies tho residential system which, 
will be too costly for the average Bengali student, expensive not merely for the 
boarding and tuition fees, but also for the time and enersrt spent in an education that 
after all trains them so little for living life easily, joyously, nobly. 

Moreover, as long as in the government of the University, and its residential and other 
arrangements, the intellectual and natural leaders of the country do not occupy the posi- 
tion and status which they rightly hold in the uni versifies of the West, the residential 
university in the suburbs will not be calculated to develope a healthy corporate life among 
students and teachers, and the country will also Jose in the freedom and initiative the 
teachers are now enjoying outside the range of any rigid residential organisation. There 
cannot be a ‘ healthy ’ corporate life in the University which cuts itself aloof in a fancied 
imitation of the conservative traditions of Oxford and Cambridge from the main ciyrrents 
- of the country's intellectual and social life. In England the universities of the new tyjMf 
chartered within the last few- years are all municipal. They are Birmingham, Bristol, • 
Leeds, Liverpool, London (reorganised), Manchester, and Sheffield. These civic institu- 
tions had their origin in an endeavour ‘ to raise the intellectual level of the fcowhs* J 
Which they were placed. But situated as they are in the centre of England’s commercial t 
and industrial life, and confronted by an intense desire of the students and tho poofifai* 
for greater effieingy in these activities, they immediately widened their scope of WtSwrlfe’ 
became strongly technological, England is looking not to Oxford and Cambridge/; 
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ItuxisaJfEss, RxvDHAKAMAL-* -cor.fi, — M^kherjee, B.—Mukhopabhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 


but tp these new town universities as agents in promoCig her economic and military 
efficiency during the course df the war. In the United States o{ America every Western 
State has its university which is not only in its purpose service, but also in its support 
public. Beyond this cities have made provision of a. like character. The University of 
Chicago, for instance, occumes an unique position vrith reference to higher education in 
the Middle West. Upon it largely rests the responsibility >f maintaining and extending 
graduate work of the highest type, and the ultimate establishment of professional schools 
Upon a graduate basis. On the other band, the location in a great city throws upon the 
University the obligation to provide for under graduat e teaching. It is the aim of the 
University to fulfil both these functions will fidelity to die best standards, and without 
sacrificing either task to the other. The University extension and >n<*ial settlement 
worl aye among the other distinctive features of this Universit y, originating in the special 
needs, opportunities and responsibilities of the University in the midst of a great agglo- 
meration of the population. 

In Calcutta the large and wealthy population conditions that the University ought to 
continue + o render under -graduate teaching work, as well as to provide for the highest 
teaching in the professions, commercial science, and technology, to satisfy the insistent 
demands of the urban population for efficiency in those departments. The largest and 
wealthiest centre of population in India cannot remain unprovided with facilities for 
higher education, and oven if the present colleges and the centralised university are re- 
moved, to the suburbs there will be an inevitable tendency for new colleges lobe estab- 
lished, which will 1 e bound to flourish at the expense of the university in the suburbs that 
will stagnate in the shade of intellectual and civic isolation. In the struggle for survival 
among universities the civic university in the heart of the city developing a civic per- 
sonality will prosper more than a hermit university which lives in the suburbs to ‘ protect * 
its classical culture from the throbbing life of the multitude. 

Mukherjee, B. 

'.thero is much to be said both for and against the removal of the University to 
the suburbs. The question was exhaustively discust-anl and considered a few years 
ago. The question is largely one of finance, I need not deni with the arguments that 
were put forward some years ago on both sides of the question. On the whole, it will bo 
a? immense advantage to the cause of education if the Uimersify can be removed from 
its present site to the suburbs. It will add greatly to the strength and efficiency of the 
University. Most of the pressing difficulties of the University will be easily and quickly 
removed by such a removal. The expansion of the University and Us colleges, the 
difficulty of finding adequate residential quarters for teachers, the improvement in 
the residential condition of the students, provision of open spaces for physical 
recreation, the need of a corporate and social life iu the University, and a host, of other 
difficulties which at present seem almost insuperable can be easily solved by such a 
transfer of site. But the question is largely one of finance. 


MUKHOPADHYAYA, Dr. SYAMADA8. 

Such a scheme if it could be adequately carried out would be an inestimable boon to 
Bengal. It would obviate the overcrowding in the Calcutta colleges by drawing away 
the mofussii students to a large extent. It would be of far greater advantage to the , 
residents of Calcutta if there could be established half a dozen good Government schools 
in f^dcutta instead of half a dozen colleges mainly filled by mofussil students. If facili- 
ties were offered to bond fide Calcutta students who preferred to live under th© protection 
of their guardians to attend the proposed colleges as day scholars the overcrowding in 
the Calcutta colleges . would be further reduced. If the B.Se. qualification wore made 
acunpulsory for entrance into the medical college than the colleges which might remain 
^ for the benefit of students from all parts of Bengal would be mainly of tho 

typo. r - . • . 
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Nag, P. N. 

fa), (W> (c) It is very desirable from moral, physical, and intellectual points of view 
that the University and its constituent colleges should be removed to an easily 
accessible site in the suburbs for the growth of corporate university life. But 
I am afraid that the conditions favourable to tho attainment of this end may 
not be obtainable in Bengal. 

Nandy, The Hoirble Maharajah Sir Manjndka Cilandka. 

I consider that the removal of the University to the suburbs would involve an 
expenditure disproportionate to the advantages anticipated. The University will not 
gain, but lose, from its isolation from tho currents of social and civic life that its 
removal to the suburbs will imply. The residential arrangement, again, is too costly for 
an average student, and its advantages with regard to tho proportion of corporate life 
among students and teachers do not appear to be great. 

Pal, The Hon’hle Rai Radha Ciiakant, Bahadur. 

The scheme is a very desirable one, but there is reason to fear that it may turnout 
to be too costly and is objectionable only on that ground. It is very unfortunate that 
the proposal made some years ago to transfer the Prosidomy Uollegc to a suitable site 
outside tlie city found but scant support.- Had the project been earned out. then the ex- 
penditure would have been much Ios«* than it is likeR to he at the present time, and this 
institution might have been turned into the nucleus lor feueh a reorganised univer^y 
as is contemplated in these question*. 

Peake, <J. W. 

One fundamental point which will doubtless receive Iho anxious consideration 
of the Commission is the determination of tho site of tho University centre. I believe, 
that they will find it neither desirable nor possible to remove the centre to tho mofus^il, 
but it has been suggested that a site should be found within a region covered by the Cal- 
cutta tramway system, whore land is reasonably cheap, to which tho University may bo 
transferred. 

The considerations governing the situation appear to bo as follow ^ : — 

(1) The fundamental necessity of providing healthy residential accommodation for 
the students and playing fields for (heir physical roereation, 

(ii) The necessity of making arrangements for professors, European and Indian, to 

live in close contact with the students. 

(iii) The fact that large' sums of money have been sunk in buildings in North J 

Calcutta for the university colleges 

It appears to me best to adopt a compromise. Let t fie university buildings — Senate f 
House, University Library, University College, the Presidency College, and on© or two 
colleges with considerable funds sunk in buildings remain w here they are for the present, 
but take up land outside Calcutta within easy reach ot the Shambazar tram lines 
for hostels, residences of professors, colleges, playing-fields, etc., and; in fact, for a 
university settlement. To this site one or two of the colleges whose buildings are 
great intrinsic value might possibly he removed, the cost of the new "buildings being 
frayed partly by the sale of the valuable land upon which they are situated. Hostels, 
*uch m the Eden Hostel, might remain for the present, but the Eden Hostel building; 
Should be modified and the number of boarders reduced so as to allow for the re«idf%ii 
of Indian professors under suitable conditions in association with the student* w 
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T1 v 9 now hostel in contemplation lor tho Presidency ' -ok ego should be erected on the 
new site* and not on the land already acquired for it, which might bo converted into a 
playing-field* Generally speaking, the most economical policy would ho to reserve for 
the present the hostels already in existence for post-graduate students and to transfer- 1 
to' hostels on the new site as many students as possible Mow the graduate stage whoso 
parents xlo not reside in Calcutta. The transfer could take place gradually, an essential 
part of the process being the provision of residences for nrofossor*- pirl pimu with the 
transfer of the students It. is quite p vsiMe that in the distant future the majority of 
the colleges and hostels might be transferred to the now die, but the rate at which tho change 
could be effected Hould depend on the ii nances available and the extent to which college 
buildings, hostels, etc., already constructed m Calcutta could bn utilised for other educa- 
tional purposes. It would bo within the rang*' of possibility to obtain funds to the amount 
of a few lakhs or so yearly from the Gove nment of India, the Provincial Government* 
and private sources, which could be utilised as they became, available. A g adiml change 
ol this kind would in no way throw the organisation of tho University into confusion, 
while the scheme would be highly beneficial, even if carried out on the stnallost scale, 
as it will enable the University to oloso gradually the Calcutta messes, which constitute 
the weakest part of its administration. Further, such a scheme would render it un- 
necessary to scrap the magnificent laboratories of the Presidency College, University 
buildings, and University College of Science, etc. Tho osscutial condition, of course, 
for the possibility of a change such as 1 have suggested is the availability of a site suffi- 
ciently near to render it possible for students to come to Calcutta daily by tram and 
attend the lectures and laboratories of the University and of colleges, which have not 
been transferred to the now site. I understand, however, from the report of a previous 
Committee that land of the kind required is available. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

The removal is desirable not only because that will have the effect of making tho 
colleges and their surroundings more dignified and more attractive than they are now, 
bui also because tho residential system brings into play that sense of corporate life and 
of common interests on which the value of the college as an institution chiefly depends. 
The pro lessor’s duties do not end at the door of the lecture- room, or even at the gates of 
the college, but the professor should assume responsibility for all his pupils 1 well-being, 
physical and moral, as well as intellectual, and it is only when students and teachers 
live at a college and meet each other readily that collegiate life attains its completeness. 

The removal should be effected at once, if funds permit. 01 course, Government will 
be expected to provide liberally for the purpose. 

The site should be easily accessible. A fairly large area may be acquired in the suburbs 
of Calcutta, and the scheme may be completed and the buildings and residences erected 
in a number of years, say live years, during which period Government will have to make 
a recurring grant every year. 

It should be optional with the existing colleges to remove to the site. 

This scheme would not increase the cost of education if Government, finds money' 
for the buildings and the residences for students. On the other hand, the cost of lodging 
will be reduced, and each boarder will have to pa} r a seat-rent of Re. I only per month 
to cover the cost of repairs. 


Ray, Sir P. C. 

1 am strongly against the proposal Hostels arc very expensive. 1 learn that 
each of the hostels recently built by the University from Government grants at a dost ‘ 
‘ of three lakhs of rupees each can accommodate only from 150 to 200 students. On the 
Other hand, each college contains on an average about 3,500 students of whom more 
than 1,000 come from the mafusail Thus, it is financially impossible to house all of 
them in hostels specially built for them* * , 


Kay, Sir Jt\ u.— conia.-^ jkvy, K-aja kramada JVAm 


Moreover, the students whose families live in Calcutta should not be isolated from their 
home environments. The greatest drawback of the residential system is that the 
students are kept under artificial conditions, away from the cvery*day world, and thus 
cannot acquire the worldly ‘experience which now stands them in good stead when 
♦they enter some profession. 

A largo projiortion of students are extremely poor. They depend upon private 
tuition ; moreover, there arc in Calcut ta several endowments and charities which provide 
free board for college students, e.g ., those founded by the late Raja Digambar Mitter, by 
the late Babu Subal Chunder Chuuder, Raja Rajendra Lai Mallick, etc. Calcutta with 
its suburbs has a population exceeding a million. Hundreds of students are housed and 
fed. by the householders. If the University wer^ to be removed to a distant place all 
these students will be deprived of the benefits of university education. 

It is forgotten that the average income of an Indian is £l-10«s. while that Of an English’ 
man is £42 per annum. Students brought up in the artificial and luxurious style of the 
hostels cannot adapt themselves to their home life in the villages. Under the residential 
System the cost per student, including college fees, is not less than Rs. 35 per month, which 
very few guardians can a fiord to spare. 1 have been lately reading Sir Henry Itoscoe’s 
‘Memoirs,’ as also his ‘ Life,’ by Sir Edward Thorpe. It is well known that Rosqoe 
played a leading part in founding the universities of Manchester and Leeds, and the 
universities of Birmingham, Sheffield, and Liverpool have been modelled upon these. 
Roscoe is full of sneers and biting sarcasm against the artificial and highly expensive life 
as represented m Oxford and Cambridge. The following two extracts from Thorpe’s 
4 Life of Roscoe ’ will make the points dear : — 

It was, ho said, to be ‘ The University of the Busy ’ as distinguished from the old 
Universities of Oxford and Catulfridge— ‘ The Universities of the Wealthy. 5 He 
pointed to the existence of the Scottish universities, and explained what their 
influence had been for generations back on the middle and poorer classes of their 
country. Was not Lancashire, with its many populous manufacturing townfi* 
as fully entitled to the advantages of a university as the cities over the border? 
The time had passed for imagining that Oxford andL Cambridge, righ > 
powerful though they were, could do all that England legitimately r^uir 
the way of the highest academic culture/* 

" Moreover, it must be admitted, there is a great deal in the genius loci That spirit / 
had succeeded in developing John Owens foundation into a splendid institution 
suited to the local life and req uirements. They in Manchester knew what the busy , > 
Kortli wanted, l ut they were not quit ' so suiv that the Dons of Oxford and 
Cambridge knew it as well as they themselves did. They asked to be allowed to 
work out their own salvation oi their own way. ” ' 

1 have altogether lived seven years in England and Scotland, and lately as a dele- 
gate of the University of Calcutta in the Conferences of the Universities of the Empire 
I had an opportunity of visiting many British universities. The residential system has 
not been popular anywhere. What has been given up as impracticable in rich JEng- 
land, should not be hoisted upon poor Lidia, >Sir Edward Thorpe, speaking on Roscoe’s 
efforts in localising the Owens College in the heart of Manchester says ; — It was not 
used for it to set itself athwart the economical condition of the community. 


Ray, Raja Pramada Nath. ' , . V 

/ ’ .// 

The University and the principal colleges in Calcutta should be remov^ to 
healthy and well-drained suburbs to create an educational atmosphere there , and aL 
these colleges should be made residential so that the students may be kept out of ® 

! temptations and evil influences, - >4 ; \ 





, ' tJJTIVEllOTr^ TO TSdfe , SUBURBS, 1 ' .;• 'Isl 


Rat* Sarat Chandra — Ra? , ^atts Chandra- -Rev \zuddin, ^yed, QuazU-~RoY, The 
Hon’bie Rai Sri Nath, Brhadur — Roy, The Honble Baba Surendra Nath — 
Saha, Meghnad. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

The proposal of removing the University and the eolleges to the suburbs is a veiY 
good one, if funds permit. But no extra fees should he levied upon the student communU 
ty for the same. The students should, as j far a& practiuabk*, be kept also from the 
attractions, inducements, and e\il intiimiees of town life. 


Ray, Satjs Chandra. 

1 ontirely fall in with the idea of removing the University to an expansive site 
in the suburbs, preferably m the river side, where the students, besides havmg 
opportunities of swimming and rowing, will loam to appreciate the beauty of nature. 
I consider this removal necessary not only on grounds of facilities, Put on iho ground 
that young men should, during their periou of arduous work requiring attention 
and reflection, be as far removed from the amusements, temptations and distractions 
of city life as possible. Tiio thinking powers are developed better and concentration 
of attention more easily cultivated, amid quiet surroundings. I have been assured 
that there will be no difficvHy in disposing of the existing buildings (with land) 
at an advantage; and if this can he effected , the question of funds is easily solved. 
The different branches of study should be represented by separate buildings or groups 
of buildings (not more than two storeys high), providing ample accommodation for all 
the requirements of university life and for future expansion. The site should bo big 
enough to provide for an agricultural experimental farm and a botanical herbarium. 


Reyazuddin, Syeb, Qiiazi. 

r' The University should be removed from the congested portion of the town to save 
f tlie' 'students from bad society. 

'W h 


Roy, The Ilon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

The University should not be removed to a suburb ol the eitv. 


Roy, The Hon'ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

The University and such of its constituent colleges >»k »' !l .v be desired should not 
be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs for any reason whatever. 


Saha, Meghnad. 

Instead of removing the whole University from its present site it will be better to; 
acquire land round the present University area. At present., thero are two distinct 
nniversity areas— the first includes the Darbhnnga buildings, the Senate Jfouse. the 
Presidency College, and the Eden Hindu Hostel. This area can be enlarged by aoquiring 
all the r emaining land comprised within tho boundary of College Street, Holliday Street, 
Colutola Street, and Harrison Road. This will constitute an excellent ‘ University Arts 
'area,’ 

Similarl y', all the land included between Upper Circular Road, Amherst Street, 
liiM&huabazar Road, and Parsibagan Street may be acquired for a ‘University Science 
and Technology area’. At present, the University College of Science stands at the north- 
east oinner of this area. In future, the laboratories for physics, biology, and botany, 
the b niyiinga of the technical high school, and the agricultural college can all be erected 
1 vHhia this area. ' 



* **+• + * ( * — * < — >— * — 

^ mitilL Bai Bahadur Bhaovati— Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahaduk- 
" |5ur.£m> a — $ astrt, Kgkileswar, Vidyaratna — Scottish Churches College 
Calcutta— Seal, Dr. Braj endra n at h 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

J I do tlxiuk it necessary that the University should be located m a retired and quiet 
plajj^jtoa from the din ol town and temptations of life. 1 would not, however, recoin- 
mdrfl&h a course for the throe objects specified in the quostion, which may as well 
he, and have as a fact boon, secured in the piosent university centres. 



Saiuiu, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

I am generally in favour of universities being established in suburbs of a town. 
Thii idea has been accepted by the new Benares Hindu University, 


Sauk ah, Kalipada. 

The proposal is sound. The real difficulty is want of funds. 


Sastri, Kokileswae, Vidyaratna. 

In view of what I have suggested in reply to questions 2 and 18, 1 am strongly, 
in favour of removing the University (and such of its constituent colleges as may 
desire) to an easily accessible silo in the suburbs. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus. Calcutta. 

While the removal of the Umvcrsily to a site outside tlio bounds of Calcutta, 
would probably be valuable ns making possible the provision of more adequrfy? fa«i-v 
lities for the full growth ol corporate university life, experience of the present systes^;' 
loads us to consider that no corporate university life is possible unless the University 
is a much smaller unit, and that no attempt should bo mad© to foster a university 
community at the expense of the important existing community' of life in many of ! 
the colleges unless the reduction of the size of the' larger unit is possible. If the 
removal of the University to a site outside the city were to leave certain of the colleges 
affiliated to it within the city little gain would result. This is especially so as Calcutta 
is regarded by the student, ns the healthiest centre in Bengal, a belief justified, we 
believe, by the relative standard of health in the Calcutta and the mofussil colleges. 
One looks lor relief from the present congestion in other directions as wellj'but some- 
tiling could certainly be done if a ^sufficiently strong university centre could be created 
jn some suitable centre outside (u leu ita, the college* remaining in Calcutta, being in- 
corporated in the Calcutta University. „ 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

In the remarks that follow 1 proceed on two assumptions, which, to my mind, are not 
ttiere guesses, but very strong probabilities, amounting to moral certainties, from the 
nature of iho case. In the first place, the development of cheap (and rapid) traction, 
whether by electricity or otherwise, to and from the suburbs (including even places like 
Narikeldanga and Ballygunge), and on the extensive scale, which alone can serve the needjU 
of our university' population and our citizens in the matter of free and constant 
communication, is a tangled question of municipal politics and foreign company manage- 
ments and policies, to the uncertainties of which we cannot afford to commit the fuhir$! 
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of university education of the Bengali people. 1 the second place, w spited! 
every conceivable facility, the toll of turn and money, and of business dislocation, payable 
in the daily transit?, would npiesent pi unulihsablo wastage, winch would necossarily 
reduce the volume, and increase the cost, of the educate ftal commodity. 

*V 

On this basis 1 proceed to discuss the question of th* iemo\ al of the University fromjthe 
< i f y. 

India has enough of isolation aiv J of the ullage life, enough of the vntueu of poach 
and meditation in her gto-in. Let the Berga'i boy «uid giii glow up at la mo under the 
refreshing * greenth ’ ot hi r Waving <mn he Ms and ri owned palm gi >ves, but, after the 
village jKithmla and village school ht the giov ing youth stand facing the < lowdcd vistas 
of civic life in the hemt of humanVy No* iti cloistral segregation, but in coming out of 
11s media'val doistoi hos Indi i b «iA ation whitcvcr maybe the av mg powt i of rural- 
mtjOn to-dav in tho West. Not expansion, but (ontia< t*on of Iho University and its life 
and span will he the immediate result of tins umovnl to tin suburbs. K.uewell all hops? 
of expanding *the univcisity extension movement, which js destined to gather under its 
wings the army of the great tailed arid the gu itc i leheu on the way , flanked by even- 
ing classes on the right and a continuation s\ stem on tho left ’ Kaiewell, the new Legend 
of Uood Women, the ‘ \ lsron ’ m tho c it v of a womans university m the vernacular. 
And how shall we get the ac 1 ivo co (*p<. i ation ot husmes men on om faculties ot c ommercc 
and technology msuch a scheme of tegiegation ? oi the intimate contact with eoire* 
Rpondmg firms,* banks, mid fac tones ? oi m those tilled up wamps or riverside flats that 
odour of jute or hides, of alkali and tat, which is the very breath m tho countenance 
ol industry and commute 1 

And this is not all The mcliopolis ol the Middle E is! will continue to grow her 
own intellectual unties m the he ut of her business and In r population, - her Kahitya 
Parishad and hei Suhilya Sabin, hu Ram Mohan Ldmuy, and her Ohaitanya Library, 
her Bo&o Research institute and her Science Association, h i Vietom Memorial, her 
v ariou^ olubs and soc joties, liter u>, mathematic al, philosophic)], not to mention the 
halts c| her three Biahmo Hamajcs, hu Theosophic al Society, her Ramknshna Mission, 
an4J(rt)evalaya. A greatc l college louud the toll* gc s, these institutions in their ensemble 
ueate asocial atmosphere ot Western Eastern culture, a milieu which socialises that 
cultuic, a living image without which the world ot the school or college' teaching would 
i on am to the Indian student a distant and any abstraction And, even if wooioatoa 
suburban University to-day it will he hut a twe ntn th-< c ntury Eatehpm Sikn, an Ak bur’s * 
Ireum m (cheap) maible, now, alas’ a mausoleum (oi unotapli) of that weary Titan, 
ol a Hadrian’s Palacdf the vastest and tho blankest ol nuns l The same metropolitan 
and cosmopolitan forces which have set up the London University in tho centre of civic 
life and business will operate in this Eastern cosmopohs, and the coming city extension* 
the progress of Calcutta, will sweep past and lound this suburban corner, reabsorbing 
this suburban learning in the urban humanities t 

And this, again, is not all A university^ town c apabJe of ac c ommodating from fifteen 
to twenty thousand students cannot bo built up m a d iy with t he resources at our dis- 
posal, The inevitable result will be loss of facilities and opportunities of education to 
hundreds, if not thousands, of students hailing horn all parts ot Bengal —for general as 
Well as vocational education — with a consequent mu est and rmscttkum nt which will be 
bound to strike deep roots into the social structure, unless tho faeo of the country can 
be covered with a network of institutions oi the collegiate and university graded 
liberal as well as vocational and technical --of wbi< h magic transformation in the nbar 
future there is not the least hope, having regard to the resources of an agucuitural popula- 
tion likeBengai’e. 

On the other hand, College Square, w ith the reclamation of land for college and hostel 
Sites oh the same plan as that of the City Extension and Improvement Trust, may be 
epnyerted Into an academic quarter in the heart of the city, which will provide full scope 
for corporate university life, as well as space for new colleges and residences for students 
and teachers alike. The sub-centres in Cornwall Square, Amherst street* and Lower 
Cfecblar Road have already an academic air which may bo preserved from intrusion* 
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and are in the nature of two wings to the East and the North within an easily manageable 
distance from the main centre. 

, If what is kept in view is the development of self-governing institutions within a 
corporate university life, with municipal functions, including building, roads, sanitation, 
.co-operative agriculture, co-operative stores, savings banks, and the like — this, I think, 
had better be attempted tentatively and with modest beginnings in connection with 
callage hostels and college clubs, and also with certain departments of a University 
than on the much larger scale of students’ commonwealths and farms which are 
-’’Sited t-o American (and possibly English) conditions, but which, in the climatic, sanitary, 
economic, and social conditions of Lower Bengal, may be found too ambitious for the 
numbers we must deal with if we want a contralitsvi university organisation. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I heartily approve the idea of removing the University and the main body of 
its constituent colleges to the suburbs of the university town. One or two colleges 
may be left in the heart of the town to be attended by those students who happen 
to live with their parents, guardians, or patrons. This will be attended by numerous 
advantages far outweighing the disadvantages that might follow. The following 
may bo mentioned as some of the advantages that are expected to, result from such a 
step :-L 

(i)*The calm and quiet of the suburbs will be specially favourable to the pursuit 
of knowledge and in keeping with the traditions of the Indian methods 
of education. 

(ii) The places being freo from the distractions and allurements of the tom 

will be specially suitable, for the growth of a healthy moral life. 

(iii) Provision can be easily made for physical exercise and all sorts of innocent . 

games and amusements. ' 

(iv) The suburbs being open on all sides would be conducive to the preservation 

of good health. 

(v) The location of a number of colleges close to each other would facility inter- 
change of ideas and the growth of a corporate life. 

(vj) Tho students will have the opportunity of associating with their teachers, 
who will have their residences close to the institutions to which they are 
attached. 

(vii) Tho cost of living in the suburbs will bo less than that of towns and hence 
would prove a blessing to our boys, most of- whom come from the middle 
classes. 

(viii) Above all, our boys coming mostly from the villages will bo trained to live 
comparatively simple lives and will not be ruined by habits of luxury and 
that spirit of frivolity which are so prominent characteristics of town boys# 

Sen, Benoy Kumar. * 

I hold that the residential teaching university is the best form of university. But, 
©Misidering the educational condition of Bengal, 1 find that, for a long time to come the 
need for an affiliating and examining university will continue. As long as the 
mofussil colleges do not develop© into self-contained teaching universities there must / 
be a central organisation to control and standardise the teaching in these colleges. 
Whether this need will ever eeas$ is open to doubt. The educational policy in Bengal ; 
should be so shaped as to convert in course of time some of the mofussii colleges into 
residential teaching universities* but the older university shall continue to exist, limiti ng 
it* activities to its proper functions, viz., those of supervising the teaching in the 
colleges and conducting the examinations. 

Holding the above view, I have no objection to, rather I should like to* see a 
teaching University in the suburbs oi Calcutta, provided that the older university (which , 



may be rename# the University of Benga ') continues to Perform its proper functions and 
id not adversely affected in financial position by the creation of the now teaching Uni* 
versity of Calcutta in the suburbs. That a university be at the same time both a teaching 
and an examining boay seems to me to be anomalous. Such an unnatural combination is 
bound to lead to the creation of illogical differerees in the relations of the University 
to Colleges in the town, and to colleges in the mofu.isil. 


, SEr<yRai Boiktnt Nath, Bahadur. 

• 

(a), (6) and to) The removal of the University to an easily accessible site in the 
suburbs for facilitating the objects mentioned does not commend itself to me. 
It is undesirable, the t .sk v'ould be a Herculean one, and the result would be 
disastrous. Its practicability from a financial aspect of the case is next to 
impossible. If given effect to, the advantages can never be commensurate) 
with trie sacrifices. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

The idea is splendid, and nothing could give better facilities to the students than 
that. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

The removal of the University to a site in the suburbs of Calcutta wi 11 cause much 
inconvenience to the public and increase the cost ol education in a poor country like 
1 n lia where the expenses of education have already enormously increased. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Narendranath. 

] am opposed to the proposal of transplanting the University, on the following 
grounds 

(i) It will be uneconomical to abandon buildings and land and to rebuild anywhere 
else. 

(|i) It will mean the creation of a whole city, including residential houses for teachers. 
It means an expenditure of several crores. That amount might with much 
greater profit be spent on supplementing the present resources. 

(iii) Many poor students who work their way t hrough the college would bo deprived 

of the opportunity of higher education. 

(iv) I am not sure that a secluded university is the best type of university. It is 

better for students to live and study in the natural environment than to enjoy 
• artificial peace. We do not want a ‘hermit’ university revelling in the 
peace of seclusion but a 4 civic ’ university which is likely to develop© civic 
consciousness and personality. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

The suggestion is a counsel of perfection. It would be admirable if we had ft 
tabula mm, But I do not think it would be worth while now to incur the expense of such 
removal. The mdney could be more profitably spent in endowing teaching faculties and 
providing residences for students. 

There ought to be a fixed plan, however, to group educational institutions round College 
Scpipffe so that they may be near one another and have the benefit of eo*operatio» f 



SekGupt\. Dr. Narks:- Chandra— cmM.— Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan ^Seeampom 
College, Serampore —Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H.— -Shastrj, Pashupatinath. 


It is impossible to remove any but arts and soience colleges outside their present 
localities. The removal of the Medical College, with its hospitals, is, for instance, out of 
the question, without a most serious detriment to the public and also a corresponding 
reduction of opportunities of instruction from the hospital, which is so well supplied with 
patents by reason of its central position. The Belgatchia College, too, would not be 
removed. 

Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

I am not in favour of the removal of the colleges to the suburbs. Colleges may spring 
up in the suburbs. 

I think at the present moment all the colleges of Calcutta except one are within the 
radious of a mile from the Senate House. This order of things should not be disturbed. 
If a central locality near to the Senate House, like the Mare us Square, be monopolised for 
the University students to play and meet, then the corporate life will be facilitated, 
The present Marcus Square can be much eularged by the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
acquiring all the adjoining bus tees. 1 do not consider that the money available 
should be spent in building residences for teachers when the whole country is crying loudly 
for more and more education. The money may be better utilised in helping the found- 
ation of new libraries and laboratories. 


Serampore College, Sorampore. 

As we have already indicated, we are in hearty sympathy with this proposal, and 
w^ regard it as an indispensable preliminary to the safhf.'Mory solution of the grave and 
oomplex problem of university education m Uakutt An indefinite continuance of 
present system spells disaster. 


Sharp, The Ilon’Jble Mr. II. 'f 

(a), (b) and (r) Such a proposal would have an excellent effect under tnese heads 
and would enable technological and agricultural institutions to become an 
integral part of the University, provided this is deemed desirable. The 
expense, however, would be very great, and I am doubtful whether it could be 
adequately met by the sale of sites and buildings in Calcutta. The idea is 
well worth consideration. But, if it were found feasible, its completion would 
take a long time, and it should, therefore, not be allowed to delay any general 
reorganisation. I am assuming that such a scheme would be for a local 
university of Calcutta and would not touch the affiliating organisation and 
the colleges left in Calcutta. A beginning could be made with a local 
university in the present, accommodation, embracing those colleges which are 
situated immediately round the Senate. House and the Presidency College. 
Meanwhile, the possibilities of a transfer outside Calcutta could be examined. 
A danger to bo avoided is that of making sn.di a university on too large a scale 
as regards numbers. To do so would wreck some of the main objects of 
institutions of this kind and would tend to dyad other local universities, the 
development of which, for local reasons, is important. 


Shastrt, Pashttpatinath. 

If the University be removed to the suburbs many advantages will be galo$4* 
But all the students must not be compelled to reside there, for that would tell heavily 
upon the purses of poor guardians. Besides, it is better that the students remain 
in touch with their homes, for, otherwise, they are likely to become mere theorifiti 
ana loam outlandish habits and manners which will render them unfit for our jmqt 
eocieiy. 
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Shastbi, Dr. Prabiiu Dutt/ -Sinha, Kumar Maninora Chandra — Sikh a, 
' Panchanan— SibCaK. Ib; Hon’hle Sir Nii.ratas — SO dmbr en, F. W. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Durr. 

It seems to me very desirable that a kind of ‘ educational colony ’ should spring 
up in an easily accessible site in the suburbs of Oal- utta, and the University, as weir as 
all its constituent colleges in Calcutta, should be removed to that site. It will then be 
possible to create a real university almusphm, and io bnng about a better organisation 
of higher studies. The growth of a i .al corporate bio among students of the University 
"is impossible in a town liKe Calcutta under the present conditions. 


Sinha, Kumar iVIaninbra Chandra. 

I advocate the location of the University in the southern suburbs of Calcutta 
this allows for all sorts of expansion, for buildimrs, for teachers’ and students’ residence, 
and for the engendering of a corporate university life. 


Sinha, Panciianan. 

The proposal is a very good one and is worth a serious attempt T he financial 
difficulties also are not so insuperable as may be imagined at first sight, if Govern* 
merit conies forward with a large grant of land in a suitable place and advances the 
iaitial cost of the buildings, etc., the transfer may prove highly bcnetieiatto the college, 
even from the financial point of view 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

1 sCe nb reason for removing the University bodily to a suburban site. I do not 
believe that the activities of the University will be expanded by this step alone. On the 
other hand, a very large sum of money will have to be spent in buildings and equipment. 

As regards the growth of eoipornte university life T do not see why it should not 
grow puder the existing system. Simply confining all the students in a hostel should 
not |p| to the creation of much solidarity of interest, or of feeling. 

Ujrther, such a step will deprive a very large number of our students of the oppor- 
tunity of residing with their parents. We all know how very benign this parental influence 
is. I would, however, welcome the establishment of a large residential college m the 
suburbs. 


SUDMERSEN, F. W. 

The very cogent arguments by which the London University Ton, mission supported 
the general retention of the London University m London as opposed to its more distant 
suburbs cannot be applied to Calcutta. It is true that there is ft more or less clearly 
defined collegiate quarter, hut the conditions arc such as are generally unfit for healthy 
living. The result is that as soon as financial circumstances permit all members of the 
teaching staff make their homes in the more healthy and distant puits of Calcutta, 
Collegiate life is impossible under these circumstances. 1 he objections rained that 
proximity to the High Court, to educational institutions, to libraries, to workshops 
is an essential will not hold if the site chosen is one that offers cheap and rapid 
communication. But few of the colleges will he ready to share in the migration. They 
may, however, form the second Calcutta University suggested above and minister more 
especially to the needs of the poorer or less enterprising and ambitious sections of the 
flbtmmmity. The Presidency College and the Scottish ( hurchos College, together with 
thHicently established College of Science and Ae Umvers, tv post-graduate classes 
would form a healthy nucleus for the migrated University. I he Law College, which 
seemsto he run more on professional, thou on academic, lines might perhaps remain i» 
it# present location. 




StJHEAWARDY, 2L R/ZAHID — TtTKKEB, P f C. — VACHASPATT, Stilt KaItIKA^Vb^ 
“ E. (in consultation with Cotter, G d$P.) 


SUHKAWARDY, Z. R. ZAHID. 

I am strongly of opinion that a university town should be established in the 
suburbs of Calcutta, and no college situate outside its area should be affiliated to the 
University. 


Turner, F. C. 

This is an exceedingly difficult, question fo answer because, as far as I know, 
no endeavour has been made to estimate, even approximately, the cost of establish- 
ing and maintaining such a university. There is, however, no doubt in my own 
mind that in a university town in the suburbs of Calcutta, with colleges built close to 
ono another and surrounded by playing-fields and parks, it would be easy to develope 
a far higher standard of university life than is possible under present conditions. 
It would be possible to develope such a university town, college by college, if Govern- 
ment were to take up a considerable area of land between the Barrackpore Road and 
the Eastern Bengal Railway and make over sites (on terms to be determined) to the 
individual colleges, and would permit an extension of the tramway system along 
the_ Barrack pore Bond. This area would be easily accessible either by train or by 
tram from the Senate House and the parts of the city in which the majority of 
students live. 


Vachasfati, Siti Kant ha. 

I have the following objections to the proposal : — 

(i) Want of sufficient funds. 

(il) The result will not be worth the trouble and the gain will not be at all satisfac- 
tory when the enormous cost is taken into consideration. 

(ii ) The under-graduate students of the University will be deprived of the blessings 
of association with the advanced post-graduate students in case the con- 
stituent colleges exercise the option of remaining in the town. 

( iv) The residential system will be too costly for our students, who are usually 

poor. 

( v) Many students live by private tuition in Calcutta. What will befall them ¥ 

(vi) Many distinguished educationists have their residential home situate in Calcutta, 

and it will be impracticable for them to undertake the journey to the suburban 
university. 


Yredenbtjrg, E. (ill consultation with Cotter, G. deP.). 

In yiew of what I have said under questions 37 and 19 I do not consider this 
advisable for India, however suitable it might be in some other countries. For those 
numerous students who live with their parents it would deprive them of the most 
priceless of blessings — family life. For the others, unless the University were to pro*, 
vide in its curriculum for religious instruction it is to be feared that the students, 
in pursuing their studies from a worldly point of view, would lose the gmep of their 
religious faith. It may seem strange that I should so much insist on the religious 
aspect of all these questions, but it must be kept in mind that I am speaking from the 
point of view of India, and that the Indians have preserved their spirituality more 
than any other peoples, and that we must, at all costs, save them from drifting 
the agnosticism and atheism that have devastated the West. 



REMOVAL OF THE UNIVERSITY TO THE SIJBtTRBS. S8S 


Wahbed, Shams-ul-Ulama Ibu Namr— Walkfa, Dr. Gilbert T.— Webb, The Hon bk! 

Mr. C M. — William , Rev. (ariield— Wordsworth, The Hon’ bio Mr. W. 0. 

Zachariah, K. 


Waheed, 8 bams-u 1 - U 1 ama Abu Nasr. 

* 

I strongly support the proposal, mid my suggestions are embodied in my reply 
to question 3. It is essential that all the consequent colleges should be in the same 
place to derive the full benefit corporate university lifo and enjoy the somo 
academic atmosphere. They should alec be assimilated to form a university of the 
mono-college type. 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

T am not familiar with the constitution of the Calcutta University, and I do 
not know how far it resembles that of our oldest English universities or the 
London University. But it would seem extremely difficult for Government to order 
private colleges away to the subvrb3, and perhaps the University might remain in 
Calcutta as far as its examining is concerned. But I consider it vital that the Pre- 
sidency College should go outside Calcutta, and would greatly prefer that the Uni- 
versity should also go, as far es professors’ lectures and laboratories are concerned. 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

In Rangoon, after a long discussion with roference to tho site of the proposed 
University, a suburban site of over 400 acres about four miles from the centre of the town 
has been selected. Otherwise, a site sufficient to permit of adoquale expansion could not 
have been secured. With the improvement of communications it is expected that tho 
'"University when established will be able to keep in touch with the urban institutions 
(hospitals, museums, libraries, law courts, etc.) necessary to complete its sphere of activity. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

1 have not altered the opinion which I stated nine years ago in my pamphlet 
‘The Indian student and the present discontent’ that the only solution of the pro- 
blems of the Calcutta University lies in the removal of the arts and science sections of 
University from its present site. 


Wordsworth, The Hon'ble Mr. W. C. 

Every attempt should be made to diminish the pressure on Calcutta, and those 
colleges that remain in Calcutta should be, as far as possible, removed from noisy, cramped 
sites. I do not favour the proposal to transplant the whole University, with its colleges, 
to an outside site : the result would be the detachment of higher education from the 
general life of the province, an arrangement that would make strongly for artificiality. 
I prefer to contemplate colleges in numerous localities, feeling themselves in touch with 
local needs and aspirations. Having regard to the importance of domestic relations in 
the social organisation I do not think the development of a corporate university lifo 
entirely apart from these either possible or desirable. T do think that teachers should 
generally live near their colleges, and, still more important, near their college hostels. 


Zaohariah, K. 

I should thoroughly approve of a migration to the suburbs. (St# my answers to ques* 
tions 1 and 5.) 
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QUESTION 22. j 

To what extent do you consider thet the needs and interests o£ particular communities 
should be specially considered : — 

(a) in the government o! the University, 

(b) in its courses of study, and 

(c) in its residential and other ar-'ingement* P 


ANSWERS. 

Apdurrahmai^ Dr. 

(a) Th<. interests of the Musalnmns and oilier minorities should be duly pro- 
tected m the government of the University. They should he adequately 
represented on the Sena ».o and the Syndicate. If amotion is opposed by two- 
thirds of the members of the Muslim or any other community on religious grounds 
it should not be allowed to be passed. 

{b) The study of the Urdu, Persian, and Arabic languages and literatures should bo 
encouraged. 

Islamic history should be included among the subjects of the curricula of the 
University. 

(c) Scats should be reserved in adequate number in all Government colleges for 
Musalman students and account should be taken of the fact that Hindu 
students can get admission into a number of Hindu colleges where it is difficult 
for Musalmans to be admitted. 

The distinction made between the first divisioners and the second divisioners for 
preference in admission should as a special favour not apply in the case of 
Muhammadans. Muhammadans arc sadly backward in education and need such 
preferential treatment. 

An adequate number of seats should ho reserved for Muhaimm dans in all 
hoarding houses and special boarding houses should, having regard to their 
special needs arid convenience, he erected for them. 


Ahmad, Sayid Asjirafuddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur. 

(a) It cannot be denied that Muhammadans in India form a very living, import- 
. ant, and very far from negligible factor. Jt is hardly noccssaiy to quote chapter 
and verse in support of this fact as it has always been acknowledged as a sort of 
self-evident truth not only by consecutive Viceroys, but also by the lowest man 
who thinks about it. This being an accomplished fact, 1 would urge their needs 
and requirements more because of their past history and political considerations 
in the country, than for their numerical strength, it may look paradoxical for 
Muhammadans to claim special treatment as regards education, but it is no 
use gainsaying that, everything being considered, they do need it, and deserve 
it, though at present they do not get even what goes to their sister community, 
Hindu — in the ordinary course of events. 

With this purpose in view r I would suggest that in the Calcutta University ; — 

(i) There should be Hindu and Muhammadan fellows in equal proportions, 
' Muhammadans being elected by a wide electorate of their own and then 
supplemented by nomination by Government. 

( 341 ) 
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Ahmad, Sayid Ashbafttddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur — contd . — Ahmad, Khabir. 
uddin — Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur. 


(ii) There should be a similar consideration in the Syndicate, half the seats being 

reserved for Muhammadans. 

(iii) Muhammadans should be given equal facilities in the university offices and to 

every kind of appointment in the University. 

(iv) Qualified Muhammadans should be ungrudgingly given cxaminerships in the 

University. 

(6) The courses of study should bo altered so as to equip students better for the 
world. In this connection a representation of qualified Muhammadans on the 
Senate and boards of studies who arc responsible for the courses prescribed is all 
important. Objectionable passages that are often found in some of the prescribed 
books should be taken as a disqualification of the book concerned. Elphinstone’s 
History of India is a case in point {vide the chapter on Islam and Mahomed). 
I would also recommend that only loll numbers, and not names, should be 
mentioned on the answer books, and that undue preference should never be givon 
to the works and compilations of people who are on the Senate or Syndicate for 
the sole reason that they occupy high places. 

(c) In boarding houses for Muhammadans proper arrangements should be made 
and facilities, given for prayers and special rooms should be set apart for this 
purpose. If possible, short lectures on theology should bo arranged in hostela 
on the lines of the M. A. O. College at Aligarh. 


Ahmad, Khabiruddin. 

(a) There should bo adequate representation of Muhammadans, who form 52*7 per 

cent, of the total population in Bengal, in the Senate, Syndicate, faculties, and 
boards of studies. 

(b) The future of Oriental 6 tridents who pass the final examination from senior 

madrassahs deserves special consideration. 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur. 

School and college education is making steady progress amongst Muhammadans. 
The number of students in schools and colleges is daily increasing. The number of passed 
students is not inconsiderable. Though many of them are pressed by want they 
patiently continue thoir studies. There are many schools in Eastern Bengal in which 
the number of Muhammadan students preponderates, so Muhammadan interests arc 
as great as Hindu interests. The Muhammadan grievance is, as is loudly and justly 
ventilated by the press, that the Musalman community is almost unrepresented on the 
governing body of the Calcutta University. Charges of partiality and injustice have 
been brought against the Senate and Syndicate. To instance it I attach herewith a few 
outtings from the “ Musalman ’’and earnestly invite the best attention of the Commis- 
sioners to them, I make the following suggestions which, under the above circumstances, 
cannot be considered unreasonable or charged with partiality: — 

{a) (i) Half the number of the Senate should be elected and the other half nomi- 
nated by Government. 

(ii) Of the elooted members half should be Muhammadans. The minimum number 

of Muhammadan members, whether half or one-third, should be fixed. These 
members are to be elected by the University electorates, by Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike. 

(iii) The electorate should consist of persons who have obtained the B.A., or similar 

degree, and who are of ft n years’ standing and who have registered their 
names on payment of a reasonable fee. A qualified person may be permitted 
to enrol himself as an elector on payment of the necessary fees from the date 
of registering his name. 
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(iV; The minimum number of Muhammadan members m the Syndicate should be 
fixed and obey should be elected by the Senate. It should not be less than 
one-third of the total number o _ members. 

(v) On the other bodies at least one-third should bo Muhammadans. 

(vi) Tho Assistant Directoi of Public Instruction tor Muhammadan Education should 

be an ex-officio member of the Senate, the Syndicate, and also of the board 
of accounts. 

(vii) On the governing body of the affiliated colleges and schools the minimum number 
of Muhammadans should bo one-third. 

{ v iii) Either fhe Vice-Chancellor, ortho Comptroller, or the University inspector 
should be a Muhammadan. 

(ix) A sufficient number of Muhammadans should bo pape r setters and paper 
examiners. 

(x) Hoi! numbers, and not the name of the examinees, should bo written on tho 
* paper. 

(6) (i) All the affiliated colleges and schools should make arrangements for teaching 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 

(ii) Like Bengali, Urdu should be recognised as part of the university curriculum, 
making it optional with Bengali. 

(ni) Like Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, Urdu and Bengali should be recognisod as 
second languages. 

(iv) Books objectionable to Muhammadans should not be used as text- books. 

(v) In the text-book committee* of colleges and schools there should be a sufficient 
number of Muhammadans. 

(c) All the affiliated colleges and schools should maintain hostels for Muhammadan 
students. 

The superintendent should be a Muhammadan from the teaching staff. 

Facilities should be given for the observance of prayers and fasts. 


APPENDIX X. 

The Calcutta University. 

Now that the Commission appointed by Government to enquire into tho affairs of 
the Calcutta University has been sitting and, so far as we understand, inviting public 
opinion on various questions affecting higher education in tho area within tho jurisdic- 
tion of the University, it is necessary that thoMusalmans of Bengal, who form 52 per cent, 
ot the total population in the presidency, should come forward and point out to the Com- 
missioners not only their special needs and requirements in regard to higher education, 
but also their grievances against tho University. What is responsible for the absolutely 
inadequate recognition of Muslim claims and Muslim interests on the part of the Calcutta 
University is the fact that the Musalman community is almost unrepresented on that 
body. Only 20 per cent, of the members of the Senate are elected and 80 per cent* arc 
appointed by Government. Both the electors and Government have so far failed 
to do justice to the Muslim community. The ostensible object of Government retaining 
the nomination system, if it is not to keep the University under the complete control 
of Government, is proper distribution of seats among all classes interested in, or concerned 
with, university education, but it is a matter for regret that the interests of so important 
a community as that of Musalmans have ho far met with scanty recognition at tho 
hands of Government in the matter of their representation on the Calcutta University. 
We are deliberately of opinion that the nomination system should be done away with and 
the Senate should be entirely elective ; only a small number of seats may be reserved for 
certain educational officers, who would be ex officio members. There must be due provi- 
sion for the adequate and effective represent* ion of the Muslim community both on the 
Senate and on the Syndicate. We shall now try to show why separate representation of 
Musalmans is necessary in an educational body like the University. 
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Those who know anything about the conduct and management of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity will, we hope, be constrained to admit, unless they are interested in not admitting 
it, that the University has almost totally failed to minister to the needs and requirements 
and remove the grievances of tho Muslim community. What is most regrettable is that 
this temple of learning has even occasionally failed to bo equally impartial or to mete 
out equal treatment to Hindu and Muslim candidates appearing at the various examin- 
ations. We propose to enumerate hore some of the difficulties which Musalman students 
and the Muslim community have now and then to labour under. 

The bulk of Musalman students take up Persian or Arabic as their second language. 
These text-books are compiled and published by the University. Unfortunately, the 
publication of these text-books is almost always late, and sometimes it so happens that 
i.A. or lb A. students have to wait for months together, even for a year, before their course 
is published. The studonts concerned cry hoarse over the matter, but all petitions and 
prayers are unavailing. The text- book w r hich the University prescribes for two yoars 
is thus to bo read by them within a year or so. The hardship can be easily imaginetj. 

It is a well-known fact that a number of schools and colleges affiliated to the University 
ha v r e no provision for the teaching of Persian or Arabic as a second language. The Musal- 
man community often urged upon the University tho desirability of inducing all such 
institutions to make provision for the teaching of those languages. The Bengal Provin- 
cial Muhammadan Educational Conference suggested that provision for tho teaching of 
Arabic and Persian should be a condition precedent to the affiliation of all new institutions 
and, as regards the existing ones already affiliatod to tho University, they should be 
asked to make such provision, on pain of withdrawal of affiliation in case of failure. Un- 
fortunately, this suggestion, though ropeatedly made, has boon paid no heed to and the 
result is that at many places Musalman students have reluctantly to take up Sanskrit 
in place of Arabic or Persian. Paucity of Musalman students can be no excuse now-a- 
days as in Eastern Bengal more than half the boys are Musalman:. in all high schools and 
in Western Bengal, too, their number is not generally loss than < me- third in those schools. 
As regards c alleges their number is everywhere sufficient and nowhere insignificant. So 
provision for the teaching of Arabic} and Persian ought to be made everywhere. But 
tho University cares very little for it. Moreover, even in institutions where there is pro- 
vision it is so inadequate and tho quality of education imparted is generally so bad that it 
often happens that Muhammadan studonts get plucked in a second language tnough they 
may have passed in all other subjects. No efforts are made by the University to induce 
the managers of those institutions to improve the quality of the education or make 
adequate provision for the same. 

The vernacular of Musalmans of Bengal is Bengali. The exception is insignificant. 
Under tho rulos of the University tho students have to answer a vernacular paper in all 
examinations up to tho B.A. Mqsalman studonts, whatever their second language 
may bo — Arabic or Persian or any othor thing — take Bengali as their vornacular and of 
course, they do so quite naturally. But, unfortunately, the text-books selected for til© 
examinations aro generally so Sanskritisod that they are difficult for Muslim students 
and comparatively easy for Hindu students who tako up Sanskrit as their second language. 
Thoro aro many Bengali books of the required standards — books from the pen of dis- 
tinguished writers — which can bo easily understood without knowing oven a bit of Sanskrit 
and, if those bo selected, there can be no complaint from any quarter. But, unfortunately, 
the University cannot be made to understand the difficulties of Muslim students. 

Government grants are the main sourco of the income of the University and tho 
52 per cent, of the population of Bengal has, therefore, wo hope, some claim on the funds 
of that body. While tho University has built a palatial building for the accommodation 
of Hindu law students there is only an apology for a ho del for Muslim law studonts at a 
rented house in Mirzapur Street. True it is that tho University collected funds from 
privato individuals also for tho law o ollege hostel for Hindu students and tho contri- 
butors were all Hindus, but what we regret to say is that the University did neither try to 
collect funds for a Muhammadan hostel, nor did it grant a substantial sum out of its own 
funds, as share of tho Muslim community, for the building of a suitable hostel for Mu dim 
law students. We are, however, glad that recently the University has opened a hostej 
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for Muslim college stu^eato. not, of course, law students, and we are thankful (o it for 
this much ©Ten. It must, however, be mentioned in this connection that the construction 
of this hostel is more or less duo to certain pressure which Government brought to bear 
upon the University. 

Last year we pointed out several cases in which Mu*alm;m candidates failing to secure 
the minimum marks in certain papers for the B.A. examination were not of course 
declared successful while Rmdu student* getting less mark 1 wore declared to have passed 
the examination. We do not, of coarse, say that any candidate fading h# secure the 
requisite number of marks should conic ouo a.s successful, but when Hindu candidates, 
miserably failing ftre declared to have passed, why should Muhammadan candidates, 
securing better marks and deserving favour ble consideration, be shabbily treated ? The 
attention of the University was drawn to specific acts of partiality lest >ear; the Muslim 
c( t i U dates in question moved heaven and earth to get their griveanoes redressed; even 
Hie then Director of Publio Instruction, Bengal, intervened in the oaso of a certain 
student ; but the Syndicate was inexorable. WL, t w r as disclosed was a serious reflection 
on the very character of the University, but even after the disclosures the University did 
not mov^ an inch from the position it so wrongly took. In our next issue we shall quote 
some specific instances of partiality and reproduce some of the comments we made thereon 
last yoar, and Dr. Sadler, the p v 3 sident of the Commission, and his colleagues will then 
see what the University, as at present constituted, is capnbie of. The grievances of 
Musalinans will never be removed until and unless there be provision for adequate and 
effective representation of tlieir community on tho Senate and the Syndicate of the 
University. 


APPENDIX II. 

Partiality in examinations . 

(a) The following is reproduced from the issue of tho Musalman , dated tho 9th 
February 1917 : — 


“ What does it mean ? * 

Culture and learning always commands respect and one naturally expects bettor 
j Jsfcice, fairness, and impartiality from learned bodies like a university than from any 
other bodies or departments where passions and prejudices generally play a conspicuous 
part. A society of learned mon is awe-inspiring and is generally looked upon with re- 
verence. Injustice or partiality is never expected to soil its holy precincts. A recent 
action of the Syndicate of tho Calcutta University, to which we all look up for tho moral 
improvement of our people, has startled us. Here are the mark sheets of two candi- 
dates, one a Musalman and tho other a Hindu, who appeared at the B.A. examination 
in 1916 : — 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
B.A. EXAMINATION MARKS. 


Roll., Cal., No. 59, Azharuddin Ahmed, St. Paul'e C • M- College, 7-7-30. 


English. 

Vernacular, Bengali. 

Philosophy. 

Economics. 

TOTAXfe 

Pall marks 300 

Pass „ ioo 

Pull marks 100 

Fats „ S3 

Full marks 300 

Pass „ 100 

Poll marks 300 ! 

Pass „ 100 

full marks l.ooo 

Paw „ 660 

X06 

36 

100 

108 

8 


946 
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foU. t Cal. No. 1477 , Nagendra Nath Roy , II, Ripon College , 2-12-16. 


[ English. 

Vernacular, Bengali. 

Philosophy. 

• History. 

Total. 


Full marks 300 

Full marks 

100 

Full marks 300 

Full marks 300 

Full marks 

1,000 

Pass „ 300 

Pass „ 

33 

Pass „ 100 

Pass „ 100 

Pass „ 

360 

01+6+8R 

33 

100 

126 

859 


P. BRffHJL, 

Registrar. 


It will bo soon that the Hindu candidate at first got 91 marks only in English, then 
6 grace marks were given to him and, when that too could not Becure him the bare pass 
marks, he was given 3 more marks on his paper being re-examined. The Musalman can- 
didate got pass marks in all the subjects without being favoured with any grace marks. In 
English he got 6 marks over and above the requisite pass marks. In the aggregate the 
marks of both the candidates were, however, short by 1 and so both failed in the ex- 
amination. But in the latter part of November last, that is, some six months after the 
results of the B.A. examination had been out, the Hindu candidate was gazetted to have 
passed the examination. Somehow or other the Muslim candidate came to know that 
the claim of the H indu candidate was in no way superior to that of his and, accordingly, he 
moved the Syndicate to consider his case, when one who had failed so miserably in English 
was declared to have passed, but, unfortunately, to no effect. We for ourselves have not 
been able to understand the logic of the Syndicate if it is not undue favouritism to a can- 
didate who may have been connected w r ith some influential person. May we ask the 
Hon’ble Hr. JDova Prasad 8arbadhicary, the Hon’ bio Justice Sir Asutosh Mookcrjee, and 
Sir Uooroo Hass Bannerjeo, who are at the helm ol the affairs of the University, what all 
this means ? 

(6) The following is quoted from the issue ol the M usalman , dated the 2nd March 
1917 


*’ Calcutta University . — B.A. examination scandal. • 

Oui’ readers are aware of the scandalous conduct of the Calcutta University in over- 
looking the claim of a Muslim candidate at the last B.A. examination w r ho secured 
pass marks — more than the pass marks — in all the subjects, and in favouring a Hindu 
candidate who lamentably failed k in English. It will be remembered that the Hindu 
candidate was given 9 grace marks in English in two instalments and his total marks 
came up to 359, The Musalman candidate failed in no subject and no grace marks were 
given him and the total received by him too were 359. Thus, in the aggregate, the marlp 
of both the candidates fell short by 1 , the total minimum required being 360, and so 
both failed. As w r e have already stated in our issue of the 9th ultimo, six months 4 after 
the results of the B.A. examination had been publisluxl, the Hindu candidate was 
gazetted to have passed the examination. The Muslim candidate then moved heaven 
and earth for the consideration of his claim, but to no effect. We are thankful to 
the Englishman , the Amrita Bazar Patrika , and the Hitabadi for condemning this 
conduct of the Calcutta University. Our contemporary the Patrika , however, takes 
exception to the case being treated as a Hindu-Muslim one. In the opinion of our con- 
temporary the University is incapable of any racial bias, though our contemporary admits 
that the case under notice calls for a sifting enquiry. We reproduced the articles of the 
Englishman and the Patrika in our last issue and our readers must have read them. 
Nobody would have been more glad than ourselves if the Patrika s contention that 
the case is not a Hindu-Muslim one were correct. Here is another case. A Muslim 
candidate named Aftabuddin, Boll, Dac., No. 257, got 92 6R=98 marks in English, 44 
in Bengali, 1 12 in history, and 106 in economics. It is to be borne in mind that the pass 
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marks in these subjects are respectively IOC, .‘3, 100, and 100 In the aggregate the can- 
didate thus got 360 marks, the minimum required. As m English his marks were short 
by 2 he was not successful in the examination The hmdu candidate who at first got 
91 marks in English ano who failed in the aggregate ev r r after being favoured with 9 
grace marks could be declared successful in the examination, but the Musalman caudi- 
ate who at first got 92 marks ui English and goo 6 marks more on his paper being re- 
examined and who secured the requisite aggregate conk’ net he successful. Wo would 
not call this a Hindu-Mrslim question in that ease our eoukmi}X>rary the Amnia 
Bazar Futrika would take exception to it, but what we deplore is Miat, in meting out 
even-handed justice to all, our University overlooks the claims of those who happen to be 
Mugalmans and pays particular attention, St, us hope quite unwittingly, to the claims of 
those who happen to be Hindus and unconsciously does even undue favour to them. 

Excellenoy the Viceroy is the Chancellor of the Calcutta University May we hope 
that H is Excellency would be graciously pleased to put an cud to the pranks of this Uni- 
versity. 

(<*) The following is reproduced from the issue of the Musalman , dated the 16th 
March 1917 


“ Calcutta University scandal.” 

In our previous issues we have shown how the Calcutta University showed undue 
favour to a Hindu candidate and did injustice to two Musalman candidates w ho sat 
for the B.A examination in 191(5. Here is a third rase of gross injustice to a Muslim 
candidate. One Shaikh Aziziir Rahaman, Boll. Oau., No. 31 of Cauhati Cotton College, 
got 109 marks in English, 40 in Bengali, 11 1 in history, and 99 in economies, and thus 339 
in the aggregate. It is to be remembered that the Hindu candidate to whom undue favour 
was shown at first got 91 marks only in English. He was given 9 grace* marks and still 
his aggregate fell short by 1. In spite of that he was declared to have passed the examin- 
ation six months after the results had been out. But this Muslim candidate got in 
economics only 1 mark less than the pass marks. If he was given 1 mark only in 
economies his aggregate too would not have fallen short by 1. But this 1 mark was denied 
to him. We do not say that this Muslim candidate, as well as the two otheis w hose eases 
we noticed before, had any right to get grace marks and to have come out successful in 
the examination, but what we say is that, when the Hindu candidate in question who 
lamentably failed in English could be declared to have passed the examination, why 
the Musalman candidates whose eases were immensely better, and who had much suj>erior 
claims, were so shabbily treated. Some of our Hindu contemporaries would object to 
these eases being called Hindu-Mushm ones and so we refrain from so doing. But is it not 
deplorable that the claims of candidates who happen lo be Muslims should be so 
deliberately overlooked ? is there anybody w ho can call the University to account and 
put an end to such scandals T 


APPENDIX III. 

Grievances of Muhammadan, student*. 

To the Editor oj the “ Musalman." 

Sir, — I have pointed out before that the Arabic and Persian teaching staff in Colleges 
is not competent. However, something is better than nothing. For there are colleges 
in which there is no provision for the teaching of Arabic and Persian, The Borhamj nr 
College is famous for its good teaching staff. But, alas ! Muhammadan students' Buffering 
is the same here as elsewhere. Perhaps the college* authority will try to hush these sorry 
facts by saying ‘Whore are students for whom to make provision V I must say there 
are hundreds of students who are compelled to take up other subjects as a second language 
Owing to the various obstacles in the way of taking Arabic or Persian* 
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Under the existing systems considerable number of marks is allotted to translating 
into English of unseen Arabic and Persian passages. As for example, 50 marks are 
allotted in the B.A. examination. But how can the btfys be expected to do this unless 
they road some books besides text-books ? And students are over ready to read such 
books. But wlio will supply them with those desired books ? The University? — Never, 
for to hope so is to hope against hope. Year after year it is notified in the University 
Calendar that an Arabic grammar would be published by the University shortly. Ws do 
not know why the University was kind enough to notify this for years have passed and 
yet the invisible grammar has not been visible ! However, let us think that perhaps 
the war is its cause and thus console ourselves. Outsiders may say that p?enty of Arabic 
and Persian books may be hod at cheap prices. Yes, they may bo had,' but considering 
trie pressure of study in college life no student can afford to spend his valuable time in 
reading his clumsily printed books in confusing types. Confusing I say because those 
have confused our ‘ Tolba ’ class for many years. Now let some competent men of our 
community edit these books which will bring money and which will do a great service 
to the student community. 

Now one vital question relating to the presont academical year. All know that Arabic 
has boon omitted from the matriculation text- books, t.e., up to the matriculation examin- 
ation boys taking up Persian arc no longer required to read Arabic along with it. But, 
as soon as they pass the matriculation examination and enter college, they have to jump 
like monkeys and roach the top of the tree of ‘ Arabic Knowledge ’ for they have to begin 
at once the celebrated Eastern romance, namely, Arabian Nights, and that in Arabic 
typo without having vowel points ( Zer Zahar). Wo do not know how those boys can 
be turned into monkeys. Let the University authorities answer the question. 

Lastly, owing to the late beginning of „the T.A. session this year, the University has 
kindly omitted some text-books. The other day we have seen a notice of the University 
which declares some portion of the Sanskrit text-book omitted. But as yet no notice is 
issued omitting any portion of pQrsian or Arabic text-books. Perhaps there was no 
Muhammadan member in the meeting of the Senate to raise any such question. Be as 
it may, but our concern is to know whether the University is going to do anything to 
this effect. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. 

(a) In the government of the University the Muhammadans have very little voice. 
Whether it be in the Senate, Syndicate, the different faculties or boards of studies, 
Muhammadans are not represented commensurate with their importance as a 
community. Even in the appointment of examiners and paper-setters Muham- 
madans have never got thoir due share. It is the fond hope of every educated 
Muhammadan that, now that the Commission is enquiring into all that, pertains 
to the University, this sad neglect about Muhammadan interests in the govern- 
ment of the University will be remedied ore long. 

($) With regard to the courses <»f study I have already suggested the inclusion of a 
study of the history and civilisation of Islam. 

(c) Under residential arrangements I would suggest that all colleges, Government, 
aided or unaided, should have adequate hostel accommodation for Muhammadan 
boys. For post-graduate students the University should build a hostel like the 
Hardinge Hostel. 

It is the duty of the University to see that in all colleges where there are Muhammadan 
students sufficient provision is made for the teaching of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 

Lastly, I would like to refer to the difficulties which Muhammadan boys encounter 
in tho matter of admission to colleges. The growing demand of the community in this 
matter has not been fully met by the colleges of Bengal, and especially those in Calcutta* 
The necessity for a Muhammadan college in Calcutta has now been fully demonstrated. 
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Ahsanlli ah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 



(a) 'Ihe administration of tho Calcutta. University is entrusted to tho Senate, a 
Jogislative assembly of a fairly large size,* and the Syndicate, a smaller 
executive body. Besides these two bodies in which the government of the 
University is mainly vested there aro faculties and boards of studios and 
accounts subordinate to them 

The following is a comparative statement of tho mombors of different creeds com- 
posing the Senate, tho Syndicate, and the subordinate boards*. — 

• 

Constitution of the Senate. 

Members. 




| Europeans. 

j Hindu-,. 

Muslima. 

, Others. 

1 

j Total. 

U> Honorary fellows ..... 

(2ji Hrmo’arv rellows nominated by ihe Vico- 

» nnieeUor. 

(3) Ex-officio fellows ..... 

(4) ■N'onrnated fellows ..... 

(5) Elected fellow's ..... 

8 

10 

3 

1 21 

1 3 

! i 

j 22 

I 14 

I 

7 

1 

7 

! 6 

j 

1 3 

10 

70 

j »» 




Total 

63 

i 

1 ttl 

15 

! 

S 16 

S 145 

l 







Musi mu . 

10 per cent. 




Constitution of the Syndicate . 




(1) Ex-officio members 

(2) Elected mombers 


. 


• 

J 

1 

6 

| 

*5 

j 2 

16 

1 



Total 

r> 

7 


I 6 

17 







Muslims . 

0 per cent. 



Constitution oj different faculties. 




Faculties. 

Europeans. 

Hindus. 

Muslima. 

! 

j Others. 

Total. 

(1) Arts . 

12) Science 

(3) Law . . 

(4) Medicine . 

(6) Engineering 





30 

7 

4 

8 

7 

23 

14 

12 

6 

1 

0 

*4 

i d 

4 

3 

2 

68 

26 

23 

16 

8 




Total 

66 

66 

10 

18 

140 








Muslims 

. 7 per cent. 



Constitution of hoards oj studies. 



Boards. 

European. 

Hindu*. 

Mu dun*. 

Others. * 

Total. 

(1) English , , 

(2) Sanskrit . 

(3) Arabic and Persian 

(4) History . 

(61 Philosophy 

(K) Mathematics . 

(I) : 

(0) Law * . ! 

UO) Medicine . 




: j 

7 

*4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

0 

J 

r > 

4 

7 

6 

4 

1ft 

6 

*i 

6 

1 

'i 

3 i 

2 i 

■ i 
2 

3 

* 2 

12 

12 

7 

11 

10 

0 

10 

10 

12 

12 



Total 

i 

■ i 

27 

63 

9 

18 

105 


Muslims . 8 per cent. 
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Ahsancllah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi — contd. 


A glance at the figures will sho^ar how poorly the Muslims are represented on the go- 
verniug bodies of the Calcutta University. Muhammadan elements should be sufficiently 
increased in order that questions of principle may be decided in due regard to the needs 
and sentiments of the Muslim community. The Government of India have commented 
on the small part that has been assigned to Muslims and have indicated a desire that 
Muslims should have a much larger voice in the administration of a university. Un- 
less special arrangements are made for greater representation of Muslims it is idle to ex- 
pect any appreciable improvement in then educational prospects. The balance between 
Hindus and Muhammadans cannot be adjusted by nomination inasmuch as such nomina- 
tion cannot injustice, be demanded purely on a sectarian basis. In the governing bodies 
of the University provision should be made fox special representation of Muslims in the 
proportion in which they are represented on the Provincial Legislative councils by a 
separate Muhammadan electorate formed on a broad franchise. fc>uoh an electorate 
may be composed of: — 

(i) The Muhammadan graduates of the Indian and European universities. 

(ii) The Muhammadan members of the Provincial and Imperial Services (Educational, 

Executive, Judicial, Medical, &c.). 

(ii i) Muhammadan barristers. 

(iv) Muhammadan sub-registrars. 

(v) Muhammadan professors and lecturers. 

(vi) Muhammadan head masters of higii schools. 

(vii) Muhammadan deputy inspectors of schools. 

(viii) Muhammadan scholars of high oriental distinction. 

The creation of such an electorate will he fully in accordance with the principles 
regulating the constitution of oilier self-governing institutions. Considering 
the importance of the Muslim community 1 would suggest that at least a third 
of the membors should be Muhammadans. Such a constitution will give the 
Muslims, who form 52 per cent, of the total population of Bengal, a reasonable 
share in the government of the Calcutta University. 

If tho educational advancement of the Muhammadan community is to be assured 
they should be duly represented on the various governing bodies of the Uni- 
versity. To keep out one important section from participation In higher 
education will be a suicidal policy. It is a paramount duty of Government to 
range the various division of the vast population in one advancing line of even 
progress. 

(6) The interests of the Muhammadan community can but receive scanty consider- 
ation under the oxisting arrangement. Among the faculties science, medicine, 
and engineering go altogether unrepresented. Similar is the case with the 
boards of studies that represent English, Sanskrit, philosophy, mathematics, 
geography, teaching, and modi cine. 

Bongali, which is treated a* a compulsory subject, has no board of its own. All ques- 
tions connected with Bengali are decided by the Sanskritic board, which is represented 
by 11 Hindus and only 1 Muslim. This poverty of representation accounts for tfre 
numerous complaints to which reference has boon made from time to time at tho annual 
sessions of the Muhammadan Educational Conforenco. Books that are prescribed for 
the university examinations are found to contain stories and passages hurtful and re- 
pugnant to Muhammadan sentiments. There have been occasions when the educational 
authorities had to intervene and suggestod the exclusion of certain texts from the 
prescribed courses. If tho University has to educate all the sections of the community 
it ought to take into consideration the interests of at least such of them who play not 
altogether an insignificant part in the growth of scholastic life. It is high time that 
each of the faculties and boards should bo reconstituted with due regard to the needs of 
the v arious communities from which students are drawn. 

To aid in the promotion of oriental culture among the Muslims the creation of a separate 
Board of Islamic Studies appears to be indispensable. There is a strong feeling among 
the Muslims to modernise the madrassah courses and to combine with instruction in 
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Hon’ bio Mr. Altaf. 


Islamic studies a thorough grounding in the English language. Such a course will more 
fully equip the Muslim for the battle of life and will go a long way to popularise higher 
education among the bigoted section who look askance at anything and everything 
which is unconnected with the tenets of Islam. This board will arrange for the conduct 
of the senior and junior ma trass; ih examinations prescr ho courses of study for id! classes 
of madrassahs, and take up in addition the wj*i that is now entrusted to the Arabic and 
Persian Boards of Studies. This board will also arrange for religious im* ruction and ob- 
servances in connection with such institutions as can provide for them without offending 
the religious sentiments of the people of odier creeds. 

Books which contain words conveying ' leas and sentiments peculiar to Muslims, or 
such words as have not an exac t equivalent in current Bengali, will g^cMly appeal to 
Muhammadan students. Bengali literature is at present permeated mainly by Hindu 
ideas and does not interest Muhammadan boys. The Board of Islamic Studies will re- 
commend books of a Muhammadan character as an alternative to other Bengali books 
more suited to Hindu tastes. Bengali is the vernacular of the bulk of Muhammadan 
students and it i3 only meet and proper that in prescribing text books the needs 
on suen students should be more fully consulted. 

(/•) It is admitted on all har Is that students not living with parents or near relations 
should be called upon to reside in the school or coll >go. Messes and unattached 
hostels are often hotbeds of evil. They are ill -controlled and ill-managed. 
Any laxity in the matter of residence defeats the very object of the University 
as it is mainly in residential schools and colleges that the full benefits of the 
scholastic life can be derived. The duties of teachers and students should extend 
to all aspects of the life of the student. At present there is Jack of all that makes 
for a corporate life. The teachers should bo required to conic in more intimate 
relationship with the students. Hindu and Muhammadan boarders should, as 
far as possible, be accommodated in the name place, separate arrangements 
being made for cooking and oilier purposes. Combined hostels will be wel- 
comed both from the scholastic and the economic point of view. They will greatly 
facilitate the growth of an intimate brotherhood among tho students of different 
creeds and will permit of organised tutorial system. At present there is a large 
number of institutions which are without any Muhammadan hostels attached 
to them. 

The governing bodies of schools and colleges in which the management of the hostel 
is vested should be reconstituted in due regard to the interests of the dillerent commu- 
nities. Few hostels have managing committees and fewer still have governing bodies 
of representative character. 


Aiyer, Sir P. 8. Siyaswamy. 

4®) find (&) No such arrangements are necessary either in regard to the government of 
the University and the course of study or residential arrangements, 

(c) All that is necessary is that in making residential arrangements caste scruples 
must be respected in the matter of messing. 


Alt, The Hon ’bio Mr. Altaf. 

(a), (b), and (c) None; the University should make no distinction for any particular 
community, especially in view of the fact that tho#lhreca University scheme 
given considerable advantages to the Muhammadan community. 
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At.t , Saiyad Muhsin— Ali, Nawab Nasxbttl Mamalek, Mulza Shwaat, Khan Bahadur 
— Allen, Dr. H. N. — Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

(a) Adequate representation of each community on the governing bodies of the Uni- 
vcrsity. 

(?;) Introduction of subjects iftteiesting to each community. 

(c) Providing of facilities for the observance of religious rites and for elementary reli- 
gious education. 


Au, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, MLlRZA Shujaat, Elan Bahadur. 

(a) and (i b ) There should be adequate and proportionate representation in the 
governing bodies of the University of the important communities in Bengal, as 
well as on the bodies which settle courses of studies and look after the needs of 
the student community. Muhammadans should be represented on these bodies 
according to their numerical strength in the population. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(a) As far as Bombay is concerned the University is, and should be, perfectly non- 

sectarian. 

(b) In the hostels separate dining-rooms have to be provided for different castes. 


Alum, Saliebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

(а) It is a well-known fact that the Mu admans are very much neglected, and 

especially is this the case in Bengal. By far the majority on the Senate is 
Hindus. The Hindus are also examiners, with very few exceptions, so, naturally, 
the interests of Musalmans suffer. I would submit to the members of the 
University Commission and to Government that something now ought to bo 
done for Musalmans who are numerically more than Hindus. Now, as they 
have awakened, the path of their progress ought to be made smooth so that 
they may not be obstructed on account of the want of authorities or persons to 
remove any obstacles that may be in their path of progress. I would suggest, 
therefore, that one- third of the total number on the Senates should be Musal- 
mans, one- third Hindus, and one-third Europeans. Out of a total number of 
100 on the Senates fifteen members are to be elected by the graduates, of which 
I would suggest that five should be elected from Musalmans, five from Hindus, 
and five in the manner which the Commission thinks advisable. Amongst the ex- 
officio members 1 would suggest only the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
directors of public instruction, and the education member. No other officer 
or person should be ex-officio members. 

(б) In European schools scripture and catechism are taught so that Students may 

know their God and what is good and bad or moral and immoral. They 
learn this from their infancy and their minds imbibe such ideas when their 
hearts are tender and impressionable. Unfortunately, however, nothing is being 
dono in schools where Indian boys are taught. I will take the case of 
Musalmans. It is very essential that their minds, as well as the minds of Hindus, 
too, should be impressed with such education and, therefore, religious text- 
books should be introduced m schools and colleges. Besides, in the history 
of the Muhammadans the history of their great men should be introduced 
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Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomkd Sultan — con d . — Arcjtbotjd, W, A. J, — Aziz, Maulvi 
Abdul — B^khsh, Khan Sahib Maulvi KaDir. 


A great many things, ai d even Grecian rnd Roman history, which are full of 
Hindu mythology, are taught in Bengal and ar<- of no interest to the Musalmans. 

If there be a sufficient number of Muhammadans < n the Senate and Syndicate 
they will naturally soo what, is noeossrry for Muhammadan students. At 
present the meml era are so selected that they form too ‘"mall a minority and 
their voices are not heard. To say nothing j.bout election, Musalmans are 
never elected anc no notice i« taken of them. The election of tin* Syndicate 
should be so arranged that Musalmans will be selected by Musalman 
Senates Hindus by Hindus and so on. There ought to be a sufficient 
number of Musalman represents *i\ es on the boards of studies and other 
governing and advisorv bodies of the University. 

(c) Wherever there are cc lieges, hostels and private lodgings should be erected for 
the separate residence of Muhammadan students and when the number is 
*mali a sufficient portion of the hostel or private lodgings should be sot apart 
for Musalmans. At present many Musalman students are refused admission 
to colleges, as well as lo hostels, for v ant of accommodation and, therefore, 
sufficient seats for Musalmans should be sot apart in colleges, as well as in 
hostels. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

There is great danger of weakening communities by giving them privileges altoge- 
ther apart from questions of the justice or otherwise of suoh a course of action. But we 
must not let doctrinaire politics take us outside t!,o limits of common sense. I do not 
believe in sectarian universities myself, but T see no objection to Hindu or Muhammadan 
colleges, though I do not advocate thorn, and 1 soo the absolute necessity of arranging 
hostel life in Tndia on a sectarian basis. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

This is a crying need. 

(a) The number of the members should be at least in proportion to the population 

of the different races and communities in the land, both on the Syndicate 
and the Senate. 

(b) For Musalmans Arabic, Persian, Urdu, history, and those books which deal with 

faith, manners, and customs. Books on Muhammadan philosophy, philology, 
history, and science should be included in the course, of studies. 

( c ) These arrangements should be left to Musalmans, Hindus, and Christians for 

their own pupils. The arrangements should be made by ai committee of 
students under the guidance of their professors and teachers. 


Bakhsh, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kadik. 

In Bengal the needs and interests of the Muhammadan community, which con- 
stitutes the major portion of the population of the province, but is yet backward in point 
of education, should be specially considered a . follows: — 

(a) In the government of the University regarding the Senate, the Syndicate, the 

textbook committee, and of her executive committees at least Jrd of the 
members should be M hammadans. 

(b) In its courses of study to such an extent as would make subjects of Muhammadan 

interest play an adequate part in them, 

(c) In its residential and other arrangements to the extent of the growing needs and 

requirements of the Muhammadan community from time to time, 4 
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QUESTION 22 , 


Banerjea, R. — Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath — Banerjee, Gauranganath- 

Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Bass— Banerjee, Jaygopal. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

(a) As far as possible, in the government of the University, the needs and interests of 

particular communities should be considered. This would require the reconsti- 
tution of the Syndicate. Provision ought to be made for sufficient represent- 
ation of teachers (European and Indian), and the representation of the Hindu, the 
Muhammadan, the Brahmo, and the Indian Christian communities. The Direotor 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, should always be on the Syndicate as representing 
Government and as being conversant with the needs and interests of the 
different communities. 

(b) In its courses of study the needs of different communities have been already 

considered. Thus, Hebrew has been recognised as a language which a student 
may take up. This is in the interest of the Jews. 

(c) There ought to be separate hostels for Hindus and Muhammadans and for other 

communities if it is found that their members cannot live with Hindus or 
Muhammadans. As regards other arrangements to promote espirit de corps 
no separate provision should be made. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(a) I am opposed to the principle of separate representation in the government of 

the University. 

(b) While the courses of study should, in the main, be the same for all, they may, in 

respect of some subjects, be adjusted to the need;- of particular communities. 

(c) Separate residential arrangements may be made for different communities, if and 

when necessary. 


Banerjee. Gapranganath. 

(a) In the government of the University the needs and interests of particular 

communities should not Ik* specially considered ; otherwise, disastrous results 
wot Id speedily ensue. 

(b) In the particular courses of study, however, the interests of the particular com- 

munities may be adequately considered and safeguarded. 

(r) I strongly advise, for the sake of harmonious relations, that there ought to be separata 
residential and messing arrangements for different communities. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

t 

Excepting matters relating to denominational religious instruction and residential 
arrangements no other matters occur to me in which the needs and interests of particular 
communities require to be specially considered. Within the sacred precincts of the temple 
of learning all votaries should receive equal treatment and none should claim any special 
favour. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

(o) Muhammadans, Indian Christians, Parsecs, and Marwaris, representing minorities, 
should be given a voice in the government of the University by means of adc* 
quale representation. 
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Banbe jbb, Ja ygopaI/— eontd - Banerjee, Ra: Kumvdini Kanta, Bah&d ur — Bankrjee, 
M. N. — Banerjee, Mitral y Dhar -Banerjee, Sasi Sekhab. 

(o) It is not desirable to allow the courses of study te be differentiated except injrcgard 
to theology, which should include all “ schools " of thought, but never be sectarian* 
i&ed , and culture history and the history of the civilisation of different races and 
communities. 

(c) Residential arrangements cannot be allowed to bt divided into water-tight com- 
partments tending towards disruption of a common corporate university life. 
On the contrary, the students, as such, should be encouraged to fed Mensely 
and realise deeply that they hat e a common iueal and must In e a communal 
life as the future citizens of one and the same Empire and useful members of 
one nation, ell minor differences notwithstanding. Sectarian prejudices are 
daily dying out under the liberalising influence of a catholic western culture 
and the University should be the last body to lend, however indirectly, its 
helping hand towards the perpetu it ion of what is so prejudicial to a fuller life. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kant a, Bahadur. 

(a) and {l) Nothing special need be done regarding the government of tho Uni- 
versity and courses ot study. 

(c) Residential arrangements for Muhammadan and bacKward Hindu classes should 
be provided. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

The less we hear of communal interests in the University the better. The Univers- 
ity is the only place where all races, creeds, and nationalities meet on common ground, 
1 do not think separate universities for Hindus and Muhammadans are movements 
m the right direction. Separate chairs for Arabic and Sanskrit and for Hindu and 
Muhammadan philosophy or religion would have met the requirements. The needs and 
interests of particular communities should only be specially considered in tho residential 
ai rangements. 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 

The needs and interests of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities should be 
specially considered : — 

(a) By having representatives of each community on the Senate. 

(b) By the creation of degrees in Brahrnanic and Islamic studies. 

(c) By providing separate hostels for Hindu and Muhammadan students and ad so 

"separate religious instruction if desired by the guardians. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(a) The University being the centre of learning should be free from party consider* 
s Hons. There should not be any party government or communal representation 
in the University, but on its government only the best and capable men 
should be enlisted, without any reference to his nationality, so long as they will 
be able to serve the best interest s of Government, of colleges and of learning, 

(6) The claims of the different classical and vernacular languages have been recognised 
by the Calcutta University and so tar as the former is concerned provision for the 
highest training also exists. A university which does not represent a particular 
class should not aim at more than what the Calcutta Uoitersity has done in this 

vol. xn 2 c 
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Banbbjkc, Sasi Sekhar — could . — Banbbjbb, Ufendra Nath — Banjsrji. The-Hon’ble 
Justice 8ir Framaea Charan — Bardaloi, N. C. — Basu, P. 


respect. To me it appears that in prescribing courses of study a non-commonal 
university should follow the line of the Calcutta University. 

(c) In the residential and other arrangements the needs and interests of particukt 
communities should be considered. Encouragement may be given to the 
backward classes by making special grants for scholarships and special arrange- 
ments for hostels and messes. 


Banerjee, TTpendra Nath. 

« 

Especial attention to be paid to the study of . objects connected with England, 
India, Japan, Australia, the United States, and similar other advanced and important 
countries of the ivorld and the examiners should do their best to select questions from 
subjects having especial relation to these countries. 


Baneiui, The Hon'ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

I would riot make any communal difference in university matters except as to 
residence in separate hostels for each community. 


Bardaloi, N. 0. 

(a) I ho needs and interests of particular communities should be specially considered 

regarding the control and management of tne UnicefNjtv. There should be 
enough non-official members representing different (immunities and people. 
I^or example, there should have been now enough non-official representatives 
from Assam to safeguard her interests on tne Senate well as on the Syndicate. 
The Muhammadan community is also very pood;, represented there. This state 
of things should never occur in the University. It- brings on a distrust ir the 
minds of the people so neglected, which w ready prejudicial to the best interests 
of the country. 

(b) No. 

(c) Yes. 


Ua.su, P. 

As a general principle I consider special ^cprebcutation of any community as highly 
mischievous. In university matters thr is more so. But as the needs of different com- 
munities differ much with regard to ceitam uspoeta of university life to that extent 
specially competent person- for that purpose should be asked to" give advice. 

(u) In the government of the I Diversity there can wurcelv arise any question which 
requires special knowledge of any communitj or which affects the needs and 
inteiests of any one more than those of anv other. The University deals with 
matters which are common to all young men who are students thereof. Their 
capacity, efficiency’, and method of work are tested and supervised by the Uni- 
versity. In purely administrative matters also efficiency, justice, etc., guide 
the university authorities. And this should be so rather than the sectional 
interest of any community in the pursuit of imaginary needs peculiar to itself 
111 ’ tn ^ters pertaining to the government of the University. 

( ; *annlaily, courses of study should always be determined by the needs of the students 
of a particular age who have attained a particular training by passing some ex- 
amination or other test of the University. The University does not attempt, nor 
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has ever been alleged to attempt, 1 put m religious instruction or anything else 
which may prejudicially affect any < omm unity more than tKe general body of 
students. In such cases, to bring in special consideration of the peculiar needs 
and interests of ar y community would mean eitlur an attempt to lower the stand- 
ard of the course of study for student 3 belonging to that community, or a deli- 
berate fostering of struggles between communities by ( reating special facilities 
for putting forth objections where none a:e put iorth under the existing system. 
The absurdity of the system may he realised by magi’dng such considerations in 
favour of the low class labour population 01 London in that university where 
perhaps they will attempt to bring in cockney English as paid of the syllabus 
instead o i the chaste literature that forms a pari- now. 

(c) In residential and other arrangements affecting the social or domestic matters 
of the students it can he allowed with far greater reason on its behalf that sucj^ con- 
siderations should be brought- in. T n such matters it seems that special bodies, con- 
sisting of members ot each community' should be formed, each in charge of students 
belonging to the same community. They will organise and do the supervision 
work, whereas co-ordination of rules, Uo., may be entrusted to a body superior 
to them all, in which each will be rep<v,.oiiteu along with other representatives 
of the University. If this system be introduced the students would experience 
little change from the homes from where they come to centres of education where 
they arc now compelled more or le«s to shift for their selves in an alien surrounding. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 


<«) The government of the University should not be placed on a sectarian basis. 

(b) For the interests of particular communities special subjects of study may, however, 
be prescribed. 

, (c) Special residential arrangements may he allowed. 


Bengal Landholders' Association, Calcutta. 

(b) and (c) The association is decidedly against the introduction of the 4 communal * 
question in matters of university government and university education No 
doubt, in primary, and partly even in secondary, education the needs and 
requirements of cl ass c s and communities may have to be taken into special 
consideration ; but the University must be a broad and open ropublic where 
students will meet on one common ground of equality as inquirers after truth 
and where government will have to bo directed not with reference to this 
community or that, hut only with one object in view— viz., the promotion of the 
best interest s of learning. 

Bethune College, Calcutta. 

(a) There should be no representation of different communities. 

Boy, D. N. (&) anc j needs and interests of particular communities 

should be specially considered. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidbu Bhusan, 

(a) The aim of the University is " Advancement of Learning.” Ail sectarian 
differences should be merged, as far as possible, in the common object of fostering 

2 c 2 
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question 22, 


Bhadubi, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B.,and Dutta, Bidhtj Bhusan contd. Bhandarkar, 
X). R.—Bhardarkar, Sir R. G.— Bhattachabyya, Haridas— Bhattaoharyya . 

Mahamahopadhy&ya Kalip r a » a nna , 

t j ie growth ot “ a corporate university life ”, The leaven of English education is 
fusing the diverse Indian races into a homogeneous whole. In order to attain Jhi& 
idea] in the near future our petty differences should not be accentuated. 

(b) For students following different religions and speaking different languages the' 

University allows option as regards translation and the second language. This 
safeguard is quite sufficient. 

(c) Religious neutrality is the accepted policy of Government. Hence, students, 

if they so desire, may have separate boarding arrangements. But teachers being 
men of culture may, and should, rise superior to prejudice and, hence, ought to 
live near each other, if tin ideal of a residential university is attainable. 


Bhandarkar, D. Pt. 

(<x) and (h) The needs and interests of particular communities should not be allowed 
to weigh with us. 

(c) Separate messing arrangements should be made only where they are required. 


Bn AN DARK AR, S’T R. G. 

(a) and (6) I do not think that the centrifugal forces, which are so powerful in Hindu 
society, notwithstanding our contact with western ( ivilisation for nearly two 
hundred years, should be further strengthened bv the University and, therefore, 
the needs and interests of particular communities should not be taken into con- 
sideration in the government of the University and its courses of study. These 
should be arranged to meet the. needs ami interests of Indians, am! Indians only. 
(r) I have already stated in my answer to question 19 that the members of diffeient 
communities should be allowed to have their own independent messes. If any 
community insists on having separate blocks of dormitories for its students it 
should get these constructed at its own expense. 


Bh ATTACH ARYY A, HaRIDAS. 


(a) The following communities ought to be represented by a system of election : — 

(i) The mercantile comm unit European and Indian. 

(ii) The landowning community. 

(iii) The mill-owners. 

(iv) The Muhammadans. 

(v) The teachers. 

The system of election may be the same as that adopted by the Provincial Legislative 
Council. The post graduate councils in arts and science ought to hav^ two 
representatives ouch. The Calcutta Corporation should also be represented. 

(ft) The courses of study should be uniform for all, except for women. There should 
be no system of communal education. 

(c) But separate residential arrangements may be made for Muhammadans, well-to- 
do classes, and women, and tutorial assistance of the nature indicated in reply to 
question 19 mav be given. 

Bhattahiaryya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

Xc special consideration should be made for the interests of a particular community, 
(e) Ot course, sepocte hostels should be established for Muhammadans. 
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Bhowal, Govinda Chandra — 1>iswas, Saratlal — Boeooah, J n an adabhiram — Boss, 
Rai Chunilal, Bahadu r— Bosb, G. C. — Bose, Mies Mrinat ini. 


Bkowal, Govimja Chan dp a. 

(a) Needs and interests of particular communities should not be considered. 
(i>) They should not be considered. 

(c) They may ( be considered. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

• 

(a) The government of the University, as well as its teaching departments, should be 

composed, as far as possible, of Indians, and preference should always be givdn 
to the people of Bengal. 

(b) No special consideration should be paid to any particular community, but the 

courses of study should not contain anything objectionable to any sect. 

(c) As regards arrangements for the boarding and lodging of students such interests 

(e.g., customs) should be observed as far as practicable. 


Boeooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

{a) There should be an adequate number of each community proportionate to its 
educated members. 

(b) In the courses of study religion should not be a bar to one’s taking up any subject 

he likes. For instance, a Muhammadan ought to be able to aspire to getting a 
title of Pandit on Hindu Theology and a Hindu may be given a title, if he is com- 
petent enough, in accordance with Muhammadan usages. Non-Muhammadans 
have written books on Muhammadan law. 

(c) In residential arrangements caRte and religion and interests of communities will have 

to be considered. In a hostel, for instance, there should he arrangements for 
Christians, Muhammadans, Hindus, the hill tribes, etc., in the same way, to live 
according to their own views of life. This is necessary in India — but a member 
of the hill tribes, for instance, should not be refused admission simply because 
there is no accommodation according to his ways and modes of life. Accom- 
modation should be ready in each case. 


Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

In view of the fact that the Indian student community is of great diversity in 
respect of creeds and castes it is necessary, to a certain extent, that the needs 
and interests of particular communities should be specially considered, particularly 
in ragard to their residential arrangements. 


Bose, G. C. 


The needs and interests of particular communities arc being taken into special 
consideration. 


Bose, Miss Mrinauni. 


All communities should be treated alike. 
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QUESTION 22. 


Chaei, Rai Sahib Nutt y a Gopal- -Chakra varti, Braj alal—Chattebjee, TheHon’ble 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, liai Bahadur Sarat Chandra— Chatterjee, Satis Chandra 

Chaudhuri* The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 


Chari, Rai Sahib Nritya Gopal. 

(a) There should be separate electorates for Muhammadans and for Pandits from 

recognised tols to elect members of the Senate. 

(b) For Muhammadans Urdu or Persian should be one of the compulsory subjects 

in secondary schools. . 

Special facilities should be given to students who prosecute their studies only in 
oriental languages. There should be regular examination i$ those subjects. 
University degrees should be conferred on them. 
ic) For depressed classes, or ior those belonging to the lower classes in Hindu society, 
separate arrangements ought to be made for their residence. 


Ciiakravarti, Brajalal. 


f,a) The University ought to take up general questions only, and ought not to enter 
into any particular matter of any community. 

(h) and (c) Special courses of study and residential arrangements should be left to be 
provided by the denominational colleges without any interference on the part of 
the University . 

Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 


(a) None. 

(b) None. 

(c) Yes; so far as absolutely necessary. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur 8akat Chandra. 


(a) None. 

(b) None. 

(c) Yes ; special arrangements according to local conditions may be made. 


Chatterjee. Satis Chandra. 

The needs and interests of particular communities should be considered not so 
much in the courses of study, a* in the government of the University and in its residential 
arrangements. Representatives from all the great communities of the province should 
act as uonstituent members of the Senate, and t? ere should bo diflereut residential arrange- 
ments for the members of such communities a> differ widely from one another in respect 
oi the modi' of their practical life. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 


There is a strong body of opinion against sectional educational institutions, but 
I favour the idea. There is no hanfc in founding institutions to meet the special 
requirements of particular classes, with separate residential or hostel arrangements, 
but I think separate colleges should meet such wants. I am not in favour of calling 
such colleges universities. They should be included in the republic ot learning I 
have mentioned. 
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C &A.UD0T7RI, Bhuban Mohan — Chatjdhufj, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan — 
Chaudhtjry, The Hon’ble Babu Bbojbndha Kishore Roy — Chahdhtjey, The 
Hou’ble N&wsb Syed Nawaba y, Klian Bahadur. 

Chaudhurp Bhuban Mohan. 

(a) All communities should be associated with the government of the University. 

(b) The courses of study should bo suited to all communities. 

(c) The cases of all eommunit’es should bo taken into consideration in residential and 

other arrangements. 

# Chaudiiuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(b) As regards courses of study there appears to he no necessity for any differential 

treatment except in the study o, religion. Separate chairs may be created for 
this purpose to such an extent as may be found necessary. 

(c) The interests of particidai communitic should bo looked after by the Univorsity 

in its residential arrangements by the provision of separate residences. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kisiiore Roy. 

(a) With the transfer of the government of the University and of the hoarding houses 

and hostels practically to the people the University ought to bo in a position to en- 
courage the denominational religious education for the .students of the Hindu. 
Muhammadan, and other communities in separate classes arid to encourage, if not 
to enforce, in their boarding houses and homes religious practices and observance 
of the traditional scruples of the communities in respect of food and clothing and 
social maimers and modes of living, etc. 

(b) Systematic study of the Hindu scriptures - except the Vedas, Hindu mythology 

— the Puranas and liihasas and of Hindu philosophy and Uharmasastras by* 
Hindu students ought to be encouraged in the higher studies and the same ad- 
vantages ought to be given to Muhammadan students also. 

The study of the Vedas ought to he entirely excluded, for various reasons, from the 
course of study in our colleges except w here possible, in case of Brahmin boys in 
separate classes and under conditions favourable for the study thereof according 
to orthodox methods. • 

(c) Hindu and Muhammadan students ought to be placed in separate hostels built in 

entirely separate compounds with entirely separate arrangements regarding 
religious education. 


Chattdhxtkt , The Hon’ble Nawab Sted Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

In answer to this question I would specially draw attention to the needs and 
interests of the Muslim community which, for reasons into which I need not go, is 
relegated to the background in the Calcutta Universe . I would merely offer a 
few suggestions with a view to securing for them their proper share in the organis- 
ation of the University. 

(a) Senate . — Either through election, or through election and nomination, two-fifths 
of the Senate should be composed of Europeans, most of which should be from 
amongst those engaged in the teaching profession, the remaining number ot 
seats to be divided equally between Hindus and Muhammadans, the principle 
underlying the arrangement being that the European element would keep the 
balance between the respective interests of the two communities, due regard 
being paid to the academic character of the University. I make the sug- 
gestion especially in view of the continued hardship to which the community 
has been subjected by those who have been guiding the destiny of the Calcutta 
University. 
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QUESTION 22 . 


Chaudhuhy, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaj^y, Khan Bahadur— contd. 


Syndicate . — The seats on the Syndicate should be divided in the same proportion 
between the three communities, as in the Senate, the three sections being 
partly nominated and partly elected by the members of the respective com- 
munities in the Senate; the same proportion to be maintained in regard to the 
board of accounts, library, general committee, transfer committee, and the 
students’ residence committee. I may here add that, as circumstances stand, 
I am not in favour of an entire’y elective principle to be applied to the 
formation of the Senate and Syndicate, for, as it sometimes happens, men 
experienced in the art of canvassing are returned in preference to men of real 
worth, though I cannot pass without also observing that the privilege of 
nomination, too, has not always been exercised in the proper tfay. * 

The office of the Vice-Chancellor should be filled by Europeans, Hindus, and 
Muhammadans, in rotation; likewise the office of the Comptroller. 

One-hall of the ministerial and higher appointments should be reserved for Muham- 
madans. 

(b) Bengali. — The suggestions which I have made in answer to question 12 in 
regard to this subject should be followed. Also the following which I tran- 
scribe from my note submitted to the Commission on the 13th November, 
1917 : — 

(i) There should he a separate board for Bengali literature, composed of an equal 
number of Hindus and Muhammadans, for selecting suitable Bengali text- 
books for all the University examinations. 

(ii) Books in Bengali, suited to Muslim tastes, should be prescribed as alternative 
text-books. 

(iii) When a question bearing on mythology is set in an examination paper there 
should be an alternative question of a general character. 

The standard of difficulty for the Arabic and Persian courses should be the same 
as that for Sanskrit. To show how the Arabic ami Persian courses compare 
at present adversely with the Sanskrit course 1 shall, exempli gratia , take the 
texts prescribed for the Matriculation of 1917-18. 

The Arabic course includes selections from the Koran , the Arabian Mights, and 
the History of Tibry ; and the Persian from the works of Sadi, Nasir Khosrao , 
Foriuddin Attar , Shaih Alt Hazin, and Amir Khosrao , whereas the course in 
Sanskrit includes selections from Pamdutfanluim Hitupadesa , Punacuthanam , 
and Dhritarashtrabilapa. Those versod in these languages hold that, from the 
view of points of diction, style, and subject matter, the Arabic and Persian 
selections are decidedly of a more advanced type than are those in Sanskrit, 
and require in the students a developed critical faculty to be understood and 
fully appreciated by them. You have, in addition to this difference in quality, 
to take into consideration the difference in the quantity of matter the students 
have to study. There arc in round numbers about 13,000 words in the Arabic 
course, 22,000 in the Persian and 10,000 in the Sanskrit course. This apart, 
it is to be borne in mind that Arabic and Persian are foreign languages to the 
Muhammadan student in Bengal. His mother-tongue is Bengali and, since 
in this language you have a large number of words derived from Sanskrit, the 
study of Sanskrit becomes much easier for him than that of Arabic or Persian. 
But. the Muhammadan student prefers, on religious and other grounds, to take 
Arabic or Persian in the Matri dilation and is, consequently, placed at a great 
disadvantage as compared with a Hindu student who invariably takes Sanskrit 
for his second language. He has to spend greater time and energy in under- 
standing his subject than a Hindu student and, as a oonsequence, is obliged 
io pay a less amount of attention to his other subjects. 

This is one of the chief causes why Muhammadans have fared so badly in secondary 
and higher education. I would, therefore, strongly urge that the existing 
defect should, without further delay, be removed and the Muhammadans 
placed on an equal footing with students of other denominations. 

The course in Persian should not comprise texts in Arabic for the I. A. and B. A. 
It may be observed here that in other universities the two subjects are treated 
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Chaudhuey, The Hon’blc Xawab Syed Na vabaly, Khan Bahadur— contd. 


as separate. Till very recently the Persia’* course in the Matriculation also 
was defective in this respect, out, after repeated requests by the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference, this defect was removed, without a simultaneous 
removal of it from the higher courses yith the unfortunate result that the: 
students in the I. A. an$ B. A. who have not h$d to deal with Arabic in the 
Matriculation have to learn it afresh in the; college stage. This unnatural 
amalgamation of the two subjects weighs heavily on Muhammadan students 
and ought tp be given up at once. I may heie add that the Syndicate referred 
this matter some time back to the board of Arabic and Persian which was then 
presided over by an experienced orientalist, Major Peart wftu, after due con- 
siders tian of all sides of the question, submitted a very strong note to the 
Syndicate, along with the unani ious recommendations of the board; but the 
Syndicate did not think it worth while to take action in the matter. 

Urdu should be recognised as a second language in all stages. It should be taught 
also in the middle forms preparatory to the study of Persian and Arabic in the 
higher forms of high schools. 

Texts in Indian history which are hurtful to the sentiments of the community should 
be excluded from text-books. 

Provision should be made for religious and moral instruction to students, under the 
University. 

Provision should also be made for the teaching of Islamic history both in colleges, 
as well as in the school department. 

(c) Every Government institution affiliated to the Univorsity should be required 
to have a Muhammadan hostel attached to it, with separate accommodation , 
to enable the Muhammadan students to offer their prayers. Every other 
college where there is a hostel should be asked to set apart a wing of it at least 
for the use of Muhammadan students, with a separate dining-hall and a 
prayer-room. Every Muhammadan hosted should be placed under a commit- 
tee composed of Muhammadans. The superintendent should be a Muslim 
member of the staff of the institution to which the hostel is attached. 

Among other matters which may be discussed under this heading I may suggest 
that in all Government colleges 30 per cent, of the k>tal number of seats should 
be reserved for Muslim students seeking admission, provided, however, that 
when these seats are not filled before a particular date every year they may be 
opened to students of other communities. The University should insist on a 
similar provision being made in other colleges affiliated to the University. 
Lastly, 1 may add that there should be a separate section in the annual report 
of the University dealing with the progress of Muhammadan education in the 
different departments of the University. 

I may here observe that the recommendations which I have made in answer to 
this question are some of those which were adopted after an exhaustive con- 
sideration of the problem of Muslim education in Bengal by the committee 
which was appointed by the Government of Bengal under instructions from 
the Government of India in their letter No. 585— 595, dated Simla, the 3rd 

* April, 1918, and I may add that, so far as Government are concerned, most of 
the recommendations contained therein have been almost given effect to in 
the Educational Department. But the University, to whom the report of the 
committee was also submitted, has not thought fit to give effect to any of the 
suggestions and recommendations made therein. I strongly commend the 
report of the committee to the earnest and sympathetic consideration of the 
Commission. 

The above suggestions are made with reference to the existing conditions, blit the 
principles underlying them should be borne in mind when the University is to 
be remodelled on different lines. 

Note.— a further memorandum submitted by this correspondent on this and Allied subjects is included in 
volume Vtt, page 206. 
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QUESTION 22, 


Ohoijdhvky, Kai Yatindka Nath— P&ohan, Rev Father F.— Cullis, Dr. C. E.— 
Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. — De, Har Mohun. 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

1 would oppose any communal representation in the governing body of the University 
and, for the matter of that, in all local bodies. What is wanted is good men, and not 
men selected in a haphazard way froi. any community because they belong to it. 
However, it is desirable that in the oriental side of our University, and in the side 
which would control Indian history and antiquity, we should have a certain percentage 
of men from the different communities to enable adequate consideration being given 
to their respective needs and interests. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 

The needs of the Anglo-Indian community should be studied, and their higher 
education more powerfully encouraged. As it is, the university courses do not fit 
in with their secondary education. The l.A. and l.Sc. courses overlap with those 
of the Senior Cambridge, and the new course of study proposed by Cambridge for 
the last school class will even overlap the syllabus of the B.A. or the B.Sc. This 
is a cause of much disappointment to many. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

1 consider that these quest ions would behest dealt with l>v the University itself, 
so long as provision is made in it for the due representation of all communities. 


Cunningham, The Hou’ble Mr. J. R. 

(a) For the purposes of this question l incline to consider the whole community as 
dividod into throe main classes: — 

(i) The Hindu bhculnlog and the clean tfudra castes. 

(ii) The Muhammadans. ? 

(lii) Others. 

Classes (ii) and (hi) should, I think, be adequately represented on the government 
of the University. 

(b) 1 do not advocate the institution of special courses of study for special commu- 
nities further than this is done at present, the aim being rather the recon- 
ciliation, than the emphasis of differences. 

[r) In the matter of residential arrangements it is still desirable to provide separate 
hostels for Muhammadans. So far t be backward Hindu castes are concerned, 
however, all that is, necessary is to allow for separate messing arrangements — 
kitchens, dining-rooms, etc. Many of the backward castes, however, are shy 
ot intruding in the general Hindu hostels. As a temporary measure reserv- 
ations may be made for them in large systems. This may be followed” by 
allowing groups to occupy rooms tor three or four students in the general 
system until diffidence and prejudice pass away and students from the other 
border of the Hindu system can be placed without disadvantage in a hostel 
wherever room can be found for them. The question is less important in 
Calcutta than in the mofussil. 


Pe, Har Mohun. 

{a) and (b) In the University there ought to be no special consideration for any parti- 
cular community. 

(r) Must be modified. 
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De, Satisohandra—Dey, Baboda Phosaud- -Dey, N. N*— D’Soxtza, P, G*~~ 

Dunn, S. G. /, 


De, Satisceandra. 

The needs and interests of the depressed or backward classes and poor middle classes 
should be considered alv ays when there is any proposal for raising fees (tuition and ex- 
amination^ and boarding charges and fer concentrating high education only in Calcutta, 
where living is deer. 


. Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

Particular communities coming to the front should haver- 

fa) Proper representation in the government of the University. 

(b) Their vernaculars and special laws finding places in the coures of study. 
{(') Separate residential and other necessary arrangements. 


Dey, N. N. 

(a) Jn the Senate the needs of the particular communities may be safeguarded by 

Government nominating some of them. Further, the particular communities 
aie bound to come from the different electorates mentioned in answer to question 5. 

(b) The languages of these communities ought to find a place in the courses of study, 
(e) Separate residential arrangements have been found to be necessary for particular 

communities. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

(a) Communal considerations seem out of place in the government of a university 
and in t he courses of study. 

(c) For a long time to come separate kitchens will have to be provided for the 
different castes. 


Dunn, S. G. 

The needs of particular communities should be met by the establishment of 
special universities, such as the Hindu University at Benares or the proposed 
University of Islam at Aligarh ; these universities should be financed and in every way 
controlled by the communities which demand their establishment ; public funds should 
not be used for them at all. 

(a) Apart from these communal or sectarian universities, the needs and interests of 

particular communities should not be specially considered in tin* government or 
academic organisation of the universities ; a university in which such needs and 
. intf rests are considered is a contradiction in terms. 

(b) The courses should be framed solely with a view to securing the best possible edu- 

cation. 

(c) But in the residential arrangements there is ample opportunity for the communal 

spirit ; special communities may, and should, erect their own hostels i nd residen- 
tial colleges ; provide their own tutors and wardens to look after the intellectual, 
• social, and religious interests of their members ; and offer scholarships, burs* ries, 
etc., for their poorer classes. 

All lecturing, teaching, and examining, apart from special tutorial work done in 
colleges and hostels, will bo directly organised by the university staff, and from this all 
communal or sectarian spirit should be strictly excluded ; sound learning and efficient 
teaching should be the sole considerations in the appointment to university posts, any 
other aim is entirely outside the range of a university policy. 
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QUESTION 22. 


DrainouFF,.. Horace B. — Dutt, Rebati Raman— Dutta, Promode Chaniba. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

1 consider that science teaching should be entirely non-sectarian. The best men 
m a given subject should be appointed or elected to control the affairs of that subjeot. 
Appointment to University committees should not be made because the candidate’s 
father rendered good service to Government or because ho is of a particular religious 
persuasion, but , because he himself is the best man to express helpful opinions on the 
matters considered by those committees. 

I have had experience in two of the most prominent sectarian institutions in the East 
(the M. A. 0. College, Aligarh — 5 } years and the K balsa College, Amritsar— 3 J years) 
and I cannot call to mind a Hindu -Muhammadan or Hindu-Muhammadan-Sikh question 
arising. In fact, I have been struck on many occasions by the extraordinary harmony 
which prevails when the students work, play or have feasts together. They seem in- 
stinctively to avoid offending each other’s religious points of view. Other things being 
equal, I should advocate a Muhammadan staff for Aligarh and a Sikh staff for the 
Khalsa College but, if a suitable man were not available I should recommend the 
appointment of a suitable man of any creed to hll the post. I have seen Hindu profes- 
sors at Aligarh and non-Sikh professors at Amritsar and am not aware of any prejudice 
or bias existing on the staff against the appointment of these men whose efficiency was 
recognised by their colleagues. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

a) In the general management of the University there is no need for sectarian represent- 
ation. True education needs no colour, a Hindu ora Muhammadan will do as well, 
Father Lafont, or a Shains-ul-ulama Mahmud, or a Mahamahopadhyaya Rama 

* Chandra, would do as well. He will prescribe the same course of studies for all, 
and pass all the students at t he same standard. Only on special boards, e.gr, theo- 
logy, Sanskrit education, Muhammadan education, let the particular denomina- 
tions predominate. On the other hoards undei the University let the best men 
of the particular branch be brought in ; and few of the best men of a particular 
community may be encouraged to join, with some slight considerations in their 
favour. But the Senate of the University should always consist of the best brains 
of the country, the best men of the individual hoards. 

\c) Lot all the students of any community join the school or college as they like ; and it 
is prejudicial to the healthy development of a boy’s mental attitude, fraternity, 
and imperial citizenship to keep reserved compartments for a particular com- 
munity to the exclusion of another or to Loop reserved schools or colleges for 
any special community. But, certainly, special hostel arrangements have to be 
made. 


Dutta, Tromode Chandra. 


(a) and {b) None. 

k) Arrangements .should be made in every college for the messing of such students 
ns are not allowed by the custom to dine in a general hail. There might be general 
messes and hostels in every college in which there should be no restriction of caste 
or religion and where Hindus, Muslims dains, Sikhs, Brahmins, and Namasudras 
might li\ e together. Such hostels should be created only if there be definite 
demand for them, and not otherwise. 
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Gepdes, Patrick — Ghosh, JD •. B. N. — Ghost, Bihal Chandra — Ghosh, Devaprasab 
— G o.^h, Kai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 


Geodes, Patrick. 

Here, I need not say that, a * a university senator, I should wish to deal with 
distinctive communities as I do in practice as a town -planner, viz., enquire into their 
requirements, their ideas, their ideals, and endeavour to adjust these with those which 
to my more modem outlook may soem indispensable. But not with the conviction 
that mine are to predominate, wit! impartial indifference to theirs, as sometimes seems 
to be the attitude of western and western educated minds, and this within the present 
generation especially, with its too frequent loss of the cultural sympathies and appre- 
ciations so frequent in the past generation, and lack of the anthropological under- 
standing and sociological interpretations of the opening one. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

(a) Certainly every community should be properly represented in the control ot the 
University. 

(*>) The course ought to be of the same standard in evoiy case. 

(<’) There ought to be separate residential arrangements for all communities, but. in 
all cases, they ought to get the same advantages. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

Now that the principle of communal electorates has been accepted in the country 
it would be wise to consider the needs and interests of even small communities in the 
province, as far as practicable. On this principle also the question of more universities 
acquires a greater importance. A beginning should be made in the way of recognition 
of interests and needs by the institution of scholarships and residential arrangements for 
students from particular communities, and admitting their representation in the Senate- 
as far as practicable. When the vernacular of the community is other than Bengali 
such vernacular should be recognised (I believe this is already done by the University). 
And graduates from such communities should be urged and encouragod to carry on 
independent investigations in matters and subjects of interest to such communities. 


Ghosh, Devaprabad. 


(a) There should be no communal representation on the administrative body of the* 
University. 

fy) But in view of the fact that there are different communities representing different 
traditions and cultures at present in Bengal in framing the courses of study 
their special requirements ought to be taken into account. 

(c) The same thing is also applicable to residential arrangements, i.e ., different messes, 
and hostels should be arranged for the different leading communities. 


Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

(c) In matters of residential arrangement separate provision has to be made for Hindus, 
and Muhammadans for the present. 
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Ghosh, Jnan chan d r a — Gilchrist , JU N* Goswami, Bbagabat Kumar, Sastri- — 
Goswamj, Rai Sahib Biohubhusan — Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra, 

I don’t think communal distinction is desirable : — 

(а) in the government of the university, or * 

(б) in its courses of study. 

(c) Residential and other arrangements should be made according to the needs and 
interests ot particular communities. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

I have very little to say on this question, but I wish to point out that the desires 
of communities would bo best met by a decentralisation such as I suggest, viz., 
the concentration on one divisional college. It is impossible to secure the fair re- 
presentation of sectarian interests in a centralised University like Calcutta. On 
general principles I object to the representation of interests of this kind, as such, in 
a university. The present Government policy regarding Muslims is an example in 
point. In the Education Department the favouring of sections means the accept- 
ance of lower qualifications than competition in the open market would give. Poli- 
tical reasons, however, may demand such a procedure, and they will demand separate 
representation. A glance at the many memorials on university representation from 
Muhammadans in Bengal will show how far the demands made are incapable of fulfil- 
ment simply bocause of a lack of qualified men. 

By local universities, however, fair representation of sectional interests is far more 
possible. The Dacca University will provide for the Eastern Bengal Muhammadans, for 
example, and Chittagong for Buddhists. The development of these universities, too, 
will show how real the demands for representation are, i.e. t the special studies, or 
coursos for separate sections of the community, may, very reasonably, it may be 
expected, be endowed by those communities themselves. 

I have already said (answer to question 14) that Government control is necessary 
to secure fn ini ess to minorities of this type. 


Goswamt, Bhagabat Ktjmar, Saetri. 

(a) and ( b ) As the education is secular the question of communal interests hardly arises. 
4c) Such interests, however, must be considered in connection with residential and 
moss arrangements. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(a) In a university intellectual aristocracy should prevail. It should be governed 
by intelligent and learned men of high abilities to whatsoever community 
they may belong. There should bo no consideration for caste and creed ; no 
special consideration or concession for particular communities. 

(e) But special consideration is necessary for residential and dining arrangements for 
particular communities ; and care should also be taken to prescribe such courses 
of study as may not be obnoxious to the religious or moral persuasion of any 
particular community. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

In the government of the university and in its courses ot study it^would bo 
ridiculous to consider the needs and interests of particular communities, though in its 
residential and other arrangements thus must necessarily be done. Educational standards 
should be fixed on academical grounds alone. 
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Haldar, Umes Chandra — Haq Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahirat — Haul ly, A. H.— 

Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 


Haldar, IJmes Chandra . 

The needs and interests ot the depressed or backward classes and for poor middle 
-classes should be considered especially when th. re is any proposal fo»* raising fees. 

(a) There should be some members on the governing body of the University special- 
ly nominated from the backward classes if they be sufficiently qualified. 

(c) Having regard to caste prejudv.es students oi the depressed or backward commu- 
nities should be allowed to live in the hostels, but separate servants and dining- 
rooms sfymld be provided for them. 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 

{a}, (6), and (c) In all these three points the interests of Hindus and Musalmans should 
receive equal consideration. 


Harley, A. H. 

\a) It iw desirable in view of the number of Muhammadans in this province and the 
increasing proportion of graduates among them that at least one-third of the 
total number of the members of the Senate should be from this section of the 
community. Of the total number of one hundred senators fifteen should be 
elected by the registered graduates, and of these fifteen, five should be Muhammad- 
ans. For the remaining members of Senate the principle of nominating one 
third from the Muhammadan, one-third from the Hindu, and one-third from the 
European community should be recognised. There should be no tx-ofjlcio 
fellows except the Rector, Chancellor Vice-Chancellor, Member for Education, 
and directors of public instruction. Professors should be among the nominated 
members. 

(6) It is a universal complaint among Muhammadans that religious instruction has 
not been a recognised part of the curriculum and many orientalists have been of 
opinion that educational systems in this land should have been based on the 
religious courses in the existing institutions. The University cannot give satis- 
faction to the Muhammadan public until it makes sufficient provision in its 
courses of moral and religious text books whWi will, in some measure, compen- 
sate for the lack of “ Scripture lesson ” and “ Catechism ” in the school course., 
I consider that this need cannot be met until there is a strong representation of 
Muhammadans on the Senate, the text-book committee and the boards of 
study because the mere acceptance of the principle is not enough ; it is 
necessary to have a group of men with definito views empowered, as also 
required, by the University to introduce books. 

( c ) As far as possible separate hostels for Musalmans and Hindus should be constructed 
and, where this is not feasible owing to the small number of members of either 
• community, they should have separate accommodation in the same house, with 
independent messing arrangements. Seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
stv dints in coll ‘gee and hostels according to the population of the division. 

Hostel accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan M.A. and law students. 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

The particular communities whose interests and needs are to be considered are : — 

(i) The Muhammadans. 

(ii) The aborigines. 

(iii) The depressed classes. 




QUESTION 22. 


3*0 


Ha 7 i; a, Jooendb* Nath — contd — Holland, Rev. W. E. S. Hossain, Waited. 


The Muhammadans and the depressed classes should have their representatives in 
sufficient numbers on the governing bodies of the University to look after their interests. 
There are up to now no aborigines sufficiently qualified for this purpose. 

Students from these communities should be encouraged by special scholarships to 
prosecute their studies in the University, and special arrangements should be made for 
their residence even if these be expensive. 


Holland, Rev. W. B. S. 

Students oi all castes and xeligions can reside together in adjacent rooms. All that 
is needed is separate arrangements for food to tl a extent indicated in my reply to ques- 
tion 10. There is a grievous loss to the liberal influences of university education if 
the different Indian communities are segregated. Few things make more for an intelli- 
gent understanding, healthy, and united Indian life than the living together of India’s 
castes and creeds in the same hostel. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

There are one hundred fellows out of whom twenty are elected and eighty nominated 
bv Government. But it is not clear on what principle the fellow's are selected and nomi- 
nated. Academic attainments do not seem to be the guiding principle, probably on the 
ground that ability to manage university affairs does not depend upon academic dis- 
tinction. But this principle is hardly adhered to in nominating fellows from the Muslim 
community. How ever, in more cases than one, fellowship has boon bestowed by way of 
compliment. Exercise of influence through some unknown channel seems to be another 
determining factor. In some Cases, fellowship has been bestowed upon persons who 
arc hardly interested in educational matters, or who seldom care for university 
affairs, but come only once a year to grace the university hall ok the occasion of the 
convocation. Thus, the absence of a fixed principle has leu to indiscrimination. If 
Government desire to bestow a favour upon an aspirant to distinction they may confer a 
title upon him, but the bestowal of a complimentary fellowship upon a person not 
possessing the requisite qualifications for a fellow, or the ability to conduct the affairs of a 
university, is a sacrifice of principle and abuse of pow ers vested in Government. 

As to the election of fellows the method adopted is not free from objection. Apart 
from canvassing and wire-pulling, inducement and promises are held out to young and 
inexperienced graduates for obtaining tbeir votes. Instances are not wanting to show 
that even a threat was held out to serve one’s purpose. Superior influence and expect- 
ations raised in the mind of young men fresh from colleges sw ay the election. Some 
of our best men — more conscientious fend having a sense of self respect — have refrained 
from standing for election. A glance at the list of elected fellows and syndics will 
show how election has revolved in a groove. It will also disclose that none but men 
belonging to a particular community can hope for success under the present system of 
election. 

The Indian universities are intended for all races and communities inhabiting India, 
and tiny preside over the higher education of the children of all classes and denomi- 
nations. Among the Indian races the Hindu and the Muslim form an important 
section of the educated class as a whole. Naturally, the educated men who form these 
two communities are taking a keen interest in. and desire to associate themselves with, 
the affairs of the adversities. But as a matter of fact, the Muslim element has hardly 
been represented in the several bodies which preside over the destiny of the Indian 
universities. They are almost entirely in the hands of one community only. It appears 
that the Muhammadans have been excluded for the following reasons : — 

Ci) Constant whispering and misrepresentation by the vested interests regarding 
the paucity of competent Muslims have so much prejudiced the mind of the 
officials that they have turned a deaf ear to the repeated representations and 
complaints of the Muhammadan. In fact, a sort of belief has been created in 
their mind to the effect that Muhammadans, whatever qualifications they may 
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Hos^ain, WAfiED- contd . 


possess :nd whatever position they may occupy, are not tit to manage the 
affairs of the University. The effect of this belief is clearly discernible in 
the exercise of the large pow era of nomination in the hands of Government. It 
can hardly be contended that Mmalmans are not fit to manage the affairs 
of the University although they aio competent enough to be judges of the 
high court, officiating chief justices, members of the executive councils — 

«. supreme and provincial— and occupy other high positions under Government. 

(ii) It is alleged that academv distinctions and high attainments should be the test 
for fellowship, and not natural ability and competency. Tins test has hardly 
been applied to the election and nomination of non-Muslim fellows of the 
University. A look at the list of fellow s w ill dispel the illusion. Moreover, it 
is not at all correct to say that educated men with the requisite qualifications 
are not to be found among Muslims. We have among us graduates, with 
diplomas from Fnglish and Indian universities, and yet they have been 
put aside in preference to others. The principle of nomination seems to have 
been applied differently to the selection of fellow s from differont communities. 

It is significant that ever since the creation of the University not a single Muslim 
has been successful in being elected a fellow of tho University, though some of the can- 
didates w ere graduates of proved merit and ability. Though tho number of Muslim gra- 
duates is not now i-mall the number of tho registered graduates who alone can exercise 
the right of voling is very limited, as M\ slim graduates arc generally poor and can seldom 
be persuaded to spend the amount necessary to have their names registered. The right 
of voting is thus practically confined to non-Muslim graduates who seldom consent to 
record a vote in favour of a Muslim. The result lias been that in tho matter of admission 
to the University, through tho medium of election, the doors of the University are w holly 
shut against the Muslim community. 

The constitution of the University has been based on legislative enactments, amended 
and modified by the Government of India which have reserved the statutory power of 
nominating a large number of fellows in order to preserve the necessary equilibrium be- 
tween the interests of different communities. In spite of this large power of nomination, 
and in spite of the almost total absence of Muhammadans from the governing bodies of 
the University, very little has hitherto been done to secure an effective representation of 
Mubamnadans in tho Senate, the Syndicate and the different boards of studies. 

Be that as it may, the higher education among tho Muslims of India has come to a 
stage w hen a large number of Muslim graduates— -some with very high academic attain- 
ments— passe,- out of the Ui iversity annually. With the remarkable advance made by 
Muhammadans in all phases of life and activities a desire to be associated with tho 
administration of affairs in their owui Alma Mater is one of the natural aspirations of 
these educated n en. It will be greatly lowering their level of thought and activities if 
their natural aspirations in this matter are not satisfied. 

In these circumstances, it is submitted : — 

(i) That the statutory pow r er of nomination should be exercised on a fixed principle 
and that if the existing rules and regulations do not allow such a course they 
should be so amended as to secure an adequate and effective representation 
• by the Muhammadans on the Senate, the Syndicate, and the different boards 
of studies to the extent of one-third of the total number of the nominated 
fellows, 

(ii) That the election of the Muslim fellows in the above proportion should bo 
through the medium of a special electorate composed of Muslim graduates — 
registered and unregistered — members of the councils, barristers, Arabic 
and Persian professors, and principals and professors of Madrassahs. The 
number of these educated men will be sufficiently large to form an 
electorate. 

If the idea of “ separate eleotion,” or “ special electorate,’* be considered unpleasant, 
then the number of Muslim representatives in the several bodies of the University 
should be fixed in the above proportion and they should be allowed to enter through the 
general election, 
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Hossain, W ahed — contd— Hunter, Mark— Hcq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul — 

Huque, Itf Aziztjl. 


At any rate, the University should have a real representative character, and the edu» 
cational interests of a community should be allowed to be safe guarded by the represent- 
atives of that community. 


Hunter, Mark. 

(a) This, i take it, is practically a question of nomination or election to the Senate. 
]t is certainly desirable that the special interests and needs of particular commun- 
ities should not be lost sight of — and the Government of Madras cannot well 
be acc’ised of overlook mg the claims of any community or educational agency. 
On the other hand, it is not to the interests of the University as a whole that per- 
sons academically considered of little or no significance should be given place 
and influence in the University, simply as representing this or that community, 
to the exclusion of men of high academic qualification who are likely to be of 
real Her vice in university work. 

{b) No ; unless such consideration can be given without detriment to university 
studies generally. Doubtless, courses in Persian and Arabic should be provided 
for Muhammadans, and a course in Hebrew for Jews, but this is an obvious 
obligation. 

(c)^lt should certainly be the aim to make provision for all castes and communities 
in college hostels, and in Madras this may be said to be regularly done. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul. 

(a), (b) and (e) 1 am strongly of opinion that the needs and necessities of particular 
communities, especially the Muhammadan community, should be specially con- 
sidered and provided for. The reasons are too well known fa need a detailed 
discussion. 


Huque, M. Azizul. 

In answering this question J would only eoutine my attention to the Muhammadan 
community. 

jt (a) I am very strongly of opinion that the needs and interests of particular communities 
should be specially considered in the government of the University, and always 
so, especially when that particular community is a very important section of the 
people. A scheme of reform which does not take note of the actual and prac- 
tical oiTect and its consequence on two important communities, viz., Hindus and 
Musalmans, is radically imperfect. To ignore it in a presidency where the 
Muslims form the majority ot *ho population is almost suicidal. You cannot 
create a. system where the backward would become still more backward only 
to allow speed to the forward section This hits just been the case with the Cal- 
cutta University which has created palatial residential quarters for Hindus 
on the subtle plea that the demand is greater among them, while the Musalmans 
have been left to shift for themselves. The presence of a strong Musalman 
element- in the government of the University would greatly mitigate the difficulties 
of the situation. The needs and interests of particular communities should, there- 
fore, be fully considered in the government of the University. 

The present absence of Muhammadans in the government of the University is a 
factor which should not easily be brushed aside. Muhammadans have a catalogue 
of grievances against, the management of the Calcutta University. I would take 
leave to enumerate some of them here : — 

(i) There has not been a single Muhammadan on the Syndicate to specially look 
after the needs of the Muslim community ever since the new reformed re- 
gulations have come into force. 
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JLj^ue, M. Azizfl — contd . 


(ii) Subjects of lectures and researches selected by the University hardly touch 
matters of Islamic studies and interest though they often go to Hindu history, 
culture, and civilisation. 

{iii) The list of examiners contains only a very fev Muslim names. 

(iv) Patronage in office and establishment — tutorial and ministerial — very rarely goes 
in favour of Muhammadans 

(v) Nobody seems to care fo*- Islamic languages Persian and Arabic questions 
are mostly still. University courses arc hardly published, and never in time. 
The B.A. third year students did not know of the comae even in September, 
1915. The B.A. Arabic honour’s course was not published for nine years 
before 1916. 

(vi) While the University appointed lecturers and professors m every possible subject, 

even when several colleges were affiliated in some of those subjects, it did not 
think of Arabic — though the Presidency College was the only college affiliated 
hi Arabic — while students, willing to appear in Arabic privately, not being able 
to read in any college owing to want of affiliation, were refused permission. 
Students passing the final and title Aladrassah examinations, which represent 
the highest oriental scholarship in Arabic, were also refused permission. 

(vii) The University has hitherto failed to meet the problem of inadequacy of Persian 

and Arabic staffs in the colleges. 

(viii) A huge amount of money was spent on the organisation of Calcutta messes, but 
very little was spent on Muslim boys. 

(ix) The University provided a palatial building for the accommodation of Hindu 
law students, but nothing was done for Muslim students, though there were 
over 100 Muslim students at the time in the University Law College. A 
number of seats remained vacant in the first year in the said hostel but 
the Muslim students had no room there. 

(x) The new regulations are very hard on the Muslim community, the cost of higher 
education has been almost prohibitive. 

(xi) Books by Muhammadan authors are never selected as text* books. 

(xii) Sometimes students of other communities were allowed to appear in some subjects 
privately, owing to want of affiliation, but even the final Madrassah-possod 
students were refused this concession. 

(xiii) Examin ation dates are sometimes fixed on Muslim festive days. 

(xiv) Books are selected which insult and wound the religious feelings of the Muslims. 

(xv) Favouritism is shown to Hindu students. 

(xvi) A Muhammadan student was relused permission to read in the M.A. Sanskrit 

classes of a university lecturer. 

[<xvii) The University has not the ordinary courtesy of even replying to the represent- 
ations and resolutions of the Muslim associations. 

(xviii) Muhammadan interests are not adequately looked after. 

(»x) Three cases of gross favouritism were accidentally brought to light very 
recently. How many cases there have been, none can say. 
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Huquk, M. Azizul — contd * 


It is impossible t< narrate all the other difficulties and disadvantages in a nutshell. 
Recently it ib understood that, though a number of books of a certain Muham- 
madan author was sent to the University, tho board of studies could not get any 
copy from the library when it wantod to consider the selection of text-books. 
T would suggest that : — 

(A) U least one-third of the total number of fellows must bo Muhammadans , 

half of whom fbould be elected by an electorate of Muhammadan graduates 
on the lines of the Dacca University scheme. The electorate may consist 
of all Muhammadan — 

(1) Graduates. « ^ 

(2) Professors, lecturers, head masters, and other educational officers not 

below the rank of district deputy inspector of schools or drawing 
pay of Its. 1,200 or ovor. 

(3) Barristers. 

(4) Members of the Provincial Service — executive, judicial,- or educa- 

tional. 

(5) Oriental scholars of known repute and ability — a list to be framed 

by the assistant director of public instruction for Muhammadans. 

(6) All high educational officers belonging to any nationality holding 

charge of Muhammadan educational institutions. 

(B) That all Muhammadans Qualified to vote should he eligible for fellowship. 

(C) That the post of vice-chancellor and the comptroller of examinations should 

be alternatively held by Muhammadans. 

(D) That the ministerial appointments to the extent of one-half should be open to 

Muhammadans. 

(E) That a proportion of one-third of the total number of higher university appoint* 

monts and examiners should bo thrown open to Muhammadans. 

(F) That the Muhammadan fellows should return three members to the Syndicate. 

Every Muhammadan fellow' should Bo eligibl- for membership of tho 
Syndicate. 

(G) That Muhammadans should be duly represented in the governing bodies of 

colleges and high schools and this should be a condition precedent to 
affiliation. 

(b) The needs and interests of particular communities should be primarily considered 
in the courses of study and I make the following suggestions under this head : — 

(i) That there should be a faculty of Islamic studies and it should be composed 

of Muhammadan follow's and oriental scholars in Islamic studies belonging 
to other communities. 

(ii) That in tho faculty of Islamic studies and the subjects of Islamic theology, 

traditions, history, literature and antiquities, etc., should be incorporated. 

(iii) That there should be a faculty for Bengali as separate from the faculty of 

the Sanskrit and Snnskritic languages and should consist of Hindus and 
Muhammadans in the proportion of half and half. 

(iv) That Bengali books suited to Muhammadan requirements should be prescribed 

as an alternative course in all university examinations for Muhammadan 
stud cuts. r 

(v) That Urdu should be included in the list of second languages for Muham- 
madans whoso vernacular is not Urdu, 

(vi) That final Madrassah -passed candidates appearing in any university examin- 
ations should be exempted from appearing in the classics or in the verna- 
culars up to the intermediate standard and also may be exempted from 
attending lectures in those subjects. 

(viB That Muhammadan students should be permitted to attend university classes 
without restriction and. should any lecturer, professor, or reader refuse to 
permit a Muhammadan student to attend his lectures, his services should 
he forthwith dispensed with. 

(viii) Post-graduate classes ought to incorporate a chair in Islamic studies. 

(e) In any proposal for residential and other arrangements Muhammadans and 
Hindus rhovhl have half and half so long as enough Muhammadan students are- 
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available to take advantage at these privileges. If there are 10,000 Hindu 
students and 1,000 Muslim students and, if residential accommodation is 
provided for 1,500 students in all, 750 must be for Muhammadans. 

I also suggost ' :iat : — 

(A) Admidsir i in one college should not be a bar to admission in another college 

within a month of the beginning of a session and that without the student 
bc\ng required to take any transfer. But students sh tli be required to send 
a notice to the college of first admission. The absence of this rule creates 
great hardship on Muhammadan students. 

(B) The System of writing down names in answer papers should he abolished. 

(0) In schools, college.,, and hostels, local Anjumans or a^sociaiiory may arrange 

for Persian, Arabic, or Urdu teaching or religious training by keeping 
stipendiary or honorary maul vis, mullas, etc. 

< D) School and college students may be permitted to live together in places where 
a sufficient number of Muhammadan students is not available and in back- 
ward areas. 

(E) Muhammadan matriculates, I. A. ’.4, B. A.’s, etc., of other universities may be 

permitted to attend lectures and to sit for examinations of the 
University; an appreciable number of Muhammadan students goes up to 
Aligarh and other places. 

(F) The results of the university examinations must be published two months 

before the beginning of the session. 

(G) Residential regulations should not be enforced unless actual provision is 

made by the college or the university authorities without any unnecessary 
burden to students. 

In any scheme of reform, one should not forget that the University exists for the 
people — people as a whole, and not a section only. If the major section, through 
circumstances, or otherwise, has not hitherto been able to take any advantage 
of the university system three courses are open ; either — 

(1) the two communities should be separated and two separate universities should 

be started — one for the forward and another for the backward, 

or 

(2) the regulations should be so framed that they may not stand in the way of 

the backward section, 

or 

(8) there should be two separate sets of regulations for the two separate communi- 
ties in the same university, 

unless, of course, we took the fourth inevitable alternative of not giving the backward 
sections any advantages of university life and education at all. Remembering 
the steps that were taken to popularise the spread of education among the 
people in the fifties and sixties of the last century we should frame the regula- 
tions to suit the circumstances under which Muhammadans find themselves 
to-day and which are almost the same as those in which the more forward sec- 
tions were in the sixties. We ought not to leave the backward to become 
etill more backward. You cannot hope to create an Oxford or a Cambridge 
* or a Harvard amidst the desert tribes of the Sahara. 


Huque Kazi Imdadul. 

ia) Half the Indian members in the Syndicate should l>p Muhammadans and there 
must be a few Muhammadans on each board of study. 

:(b) Muhammadan subjects ought to be adequately represented in the courses of studies 
e.g. t Islamic history, biography, philosophy, and theology ought to be taught! 
Further, every college should make pro vi- ion for the teaching of Arabic and 
Persian. 
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Huqrrx, Kazi Imdadjl — comd. — Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan 
Bahadur — Hydari, M. A. N. — Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 


(c) All Government and aided colleges should have Muhammadan hostels exactly on 
the lines of other hostels attached to them. Further, the University should 
build a hostel for post-graduate Muhammadan students on the lines of the Hardinge 
Hostel. 

All Government and aided colleges should have a few Muhammadan members on its 
staff — not merely teachers of Arab o and Persian, but professors and tutors in 
other subjects as well. Their presence is ab olutely necessary for the all-rourd 
training of Muhammadan students. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

In the interest of the Muslim community to which I belong — 

(a) a percentage of follows should be fixed and provision made so that they may 

get a chance of working on the boards of studies and the Syndicate. 

This suggestion is like that for protecting new industries, and is due to the fact 
that Musalnians have taken to western education only lately and their 
comparative poveity renders it difficult for them to make good the time lost 
already. 

(b) Only partially, r.g., it should be possible for them to specialise in Islamic history. 

(c) Entirely — because, ordinarily, Hindus refuse to '-at. drink, or bathe with them. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

(a), {b) and (c) l am strongly of opinion that in the highest interests of university life, 
even from its purely academical side, it is necessary that the needs and interests 
of particular communities like the Muhammadan community should bo specially 
considered in the government of the Unn ersity, its courses of study, and its 
residential and other arrangements There should be an adequate proportion 
oi the members of the community on the Senate and Syndicate and other 
governing and advisory bodies of the University, and in the arrangements for 
housing the students. 1 have already, in reply to question 11, shown how, 
for instance, the special needs of Muhammadans should be considered with 
regard to the medium of instruction. Similarly, such subjects as Islamic 
history and such languages as Persian, Arabic, and Urdu should have a due 
place in the framing of the university courses of study, and every effort made 
to equalise the standard required in these vith that in other optional subjects 
and languages. 


Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 

(а) In the government of the l Diversity there should be adequate representation 6f 

the different communities of Bengal on Uie {Senate anil the Syndicate, not accord- 
ing U* the number of educated men among them, but aceording to the percentage 
ot their population. In the t ajeutta University, half, or if this be found impractic- 
able, at least ft? per cent, of the members of the Senate and the Syndicate should 
he Muhammadans. To gain the object members should be taken in not by elec- 
tion, hut by nomination of Government, with due regard to the interests of the 
different communities, f rom the personnel of the Calcutta University it will not 
he too much to see that it is a Hindu university. The Muhammadan community 
may appeal to Government alone to safeguard their interests in the University by 
altering ns constitution. 

(б) Considering the miserable condition of the 20,000 Muhammadan students now 

8 uc vim*: m the madrassahs of Bengal it may be pertinently suggested that the 
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Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad — contd . — Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali-» 
Indian Association, Calcutta— Irfaf , M&ulvi Mohammad — Ismail, Khan 

Bahadur Mohammad. 


University should take thtir ca jes into consideration and endeavour to do some- 
thing for them. With tins end in view the desirability of the introduction of 
English as an additional language into the prescribed course of the Madrassah 
may be considered in connection with the question of its pupils as university stu- 
dents. They should be on an equal status with candidates for different university 
examinations and be 8 flowed to sit for examinations under the University, as 
in the Punjab University. The University should have a special board of studies 
appointed for the conduct of the examination of madrassah students. It must 
be stated here that the syllabus cf stud 1 ’ os prescribed for the madrassah covers 
a wide range of secular and religious subjects, such as Arabic and Persian literature, 
Muhammadan law, jurisprudence, theology, logic, philosophy, elementary natural 
science, and mathematics. The concession piayed for, therefore, may not be 
considered unreasonable. 

Imam, The Hon’bn, Justice Sir Ali. 

Except in residential arrangements, and in matters of food and religious discipline* 
no special arrangement is needed for any particular community. The highest branches 
of education should be open to all communities alike and tlm endeavour of the Univer- 
sity should be to discourage sectarianism, and not to emphasise them. In matters of 
study the needs of all communities are very much alike, and the universities cannot 
regulate them with a view to the encouragement of the education of any particular 
community. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

In the government of the University, or its courses of studies or needs, interests 
of particular communities should not be considered. There should be a uniformity. 

In its residential and other arrangements, where the habits of life of particular com- 
munities have to be taken into consideration, attention may be paid to communal needs,' 
if the communities so desired. 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

( a ) This is a crying need. The number of members should be in proportion to the 
population of the different races and communities in the land, both in t he Syndicate 
and the Senate. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

(a) The needs and interests of the Muslim community should be safeguarded by ade- 

quate representation in the Senate, as well as in the Syndicate. In the Senate 
the number of seats available for European members of the teaching profession 
have been provided and should be equally divided between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans. The same proportion should be observed in the Syndicate also. 
The office of the vice-chancellor should be filled by a Hindu, European, and 
Muhammadan, in rotation. 

(b) Arabic and Persian should be taught exactly up to the same standard as Sanskrit. 
The course in Persian should not comprise Arabic for I. A. and B.A. — Persian and 
Arabic should be treated as two separate subjects. 

Urdu should find a place as a second language. 

Geography should be a compulsory subject for the Matriculation. 

Provision for the study of Islamic history should be made in schools and colleges. 

(c) There should be hostel arrangements for Muhammadan boys in every college and 

school. 
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I ver. The Hou’hle Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagibi — Jalil, Abdul. 


Iter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshapiri. 

Universities whigh are intended to give equal facilities for talent wherever it 
may be found should not be hampered by restrictions as regards classes and creeds. 
They should throw open their portals to all alike, irrespective of creed or caste. I 
am, however, for offering special scholarships to deserving students belonging to back- 
ward communities. I do not ttiink any hot-house experiment by which particular 
communities are given special rcpicsentotion in the University w T ill Lave the effect of 
stimulating education among such communities. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

fa) There is at present no provision for adequate representation of the interests of part- 
icular communities on the governing bodies of the universities which, naturally, 
leads to the- sacrifice of the needs of those communities. The principle of commun- 
al representation in the Universities should be recognised, the same proportion 
being maintained 4n them as in the Provincial Legislative councils. Taking 
particularly the ease of the Muhammadans of India I think they had better 
try bard for their adequate representation in the University rather than in the 
Legislative councils. 

The most deplorable state of Muslim education in India- generally, and in Bengal 
particularly, demands that steps should he taken to safeguard its interest. It is 
the duty of Government, no less than that of f.h*» communities them- 
selves, that the different, communities m Indu should come up to the same 
level of culture and education. The si tter '‘ommunit ios should ! *o more sym- 
pathetic towards any effort of Government, or of iho Muslim community, 
designed to tint her the education of the latter, and bring them to their 
level, as the advancement of India, is bound ♦ bo he omplete if any of its com- 
munities is not raised to an equal standard of education. 

Being thirty years behind them in taking to western learning, the Muslim com nunity 
require extra help at the hands of Government, and sympathy from and the 
good wishes of the sister eommuuit i<» to make up the deficiency and keep pace 
in the future advancement of education. 

(b) On the board of st udies and the text -book committees particular communities 

should have adequate representation on the same principle noted above, 

(c) Attached to every college maintained by Government or district boards there 

must be separate hostels lor Muslim students, and Government, by contributions, 
should encourage the building of such hostels tor students in other colleges 
maintained by particular communities, it would certainly be to the advantage 
ot students and to a certain extent to that of India as a whole, if all Indian 
students were living together, but on account of their different modes ot 
living, of culture, and of religion and, in view <*f the- fact that the Muslim 
students, as generally all other students, take more eagerly to the special hostels 
for them, it is in the interests and to the advancement of their education that 
they should bo provided with separate boarding and lodging facilities, 

A certain number of University and technical scholarships should be exclusively 
g j v o n to Muslim students and the same provision made for students of other 
backward communities and the so-called depressed classes. The backwardness of 
Muhammadan- in education, especially higher education, and the special circumstances 
of their middle classes, demand adequate and special provision for them. 

In case of colleges established by particular communities, the University before 
granting affiliation should Ik* satisfied as to the representation, to some extent at least* 
on the managing body of the college, of communities other than the one establishing it. 
The same principle should be adopted in the case of communal universities. 
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Kadir, A. F, M. Abdul — Kavm, Manlvi Abdul. 


Kadie, A. F. M. Abdul. 

Muhammadans should be represented on the Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
according to the strength of their population in the pvovinoe. At present, as far as I 
know, they are not given any phne amongst the syndics. Apart from social or political 
considerations, the arrangement is detrimental to the be<t interests of education and “ ad- 
vancement of learning ” which the University lias in view. Not long ago a Muhammadan 
student who had taken his B.A. degree, with Sanskrit as a compulsory subject, wanted 
to proceed for {ps M.A. m Sanskrit. But he was denied a place in the lecture-room of 
the university professor of Veda ^ The oMy thing which, as far as I know, stood in his 
way was his creed. There is every likelihood of a recurrence of such events, and a proper 
^'’feguard can be made only by giving Via Muhammadan a proper and legitimate share 
in the government of the Unhersity. 


Karim, Maul\i Abdul. 


(a) In the government of the Univorsitv the needs and interests of the Muhammadan 
community should be specially considered. Numerically the Musalmans prepon- 
derate in the presidency of Bengal. As such they should have preponderated 
in the governing bodies of the University that- is intended for the education 
of all classes of people in Bengal. But, far from this being the ease, since the 
establishment of the University, the community has never had, either by nomi- 
nation or by election, even one- sixteenth of the seats in these bodies. Notwith- 
standing the comparative backwardness of the Musalmans in western education 
they might reasonably claim a much larger share of representation in the 
administration of the University than they have hitherto had. Under the 
new University Act the total number of fellows has been fixed at 100, of whom 
80 are nominated and 20 elected. The reservation by the Chancellor of the 
power of nominating so many as four-fifths of the fellows, perhaps with a view 
to preserve tiie necessary equilibrium between the different communities inter- 
ested in the University, should have secured the representation of the different 
communities on the different bodies of the University in proportion to their 
numerical strength and communal importance. Even if allowance were made 
for the difference in educational advancement their representation should, on no 
account, have been so absurdly disproportionate as it is at present. That an 
overwhelming majority of even nominated fellows should have come from 
one particular community is regarded as a grievance that calls for immediate 
redress. There is no fixed principle according to which selection is made by 
^Government. It does not seem to have been always bas*don academic attain- 
ments. As for election, since the introduction of the elective system not even a 
single Muhammadan has ever been returned although competent men were 
in the field. Under such circumstances it is no wonder that the interests of 
• the community have not only been systematically neglected, but have sometime® 
been unjustly sacrificed. This deplorable st ite of things has prevailed too long 
to bo permitted to continue any longer. I hope and trust the Commission will 
see its way to make such recommendations as will remove the long-standing 
grievances of the community by securing for its members adequate and effective 
representation in the administration of the University. Unless this is done 
the Muhammadan fellows would be, as at present, in a hopeless minority, 
and their voice would be too weak to protect the interests of their co -religionists. 
The statutory pow er of nomination reserved for the chancellor should be exor- 
cised on some principle, and a sufficient number of Musalmans should bo selected 
by him to be fellows of the Calcutta University. After having given the matter 
much thought, and taken into consideration the different points of view, I have 
come to the conclusion that, unless at least one- third of the fellows be Musalmans, 
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Karim, Maulvi Abdul — corUd, 


the interests of the community would not, under the existing circumstances 
be sufficiently safeguarded. I have no doubt that the required number of quali- 
fied Musalmans would be easily available. If anyone thinks that such a number 
of competent Musalmans in Bengal and Assam would not be forthcoming he is 
not, I apa afraid, fully aware of the progress the community has lately made in. 
education. 

The number of Muhammadan fellows to be nominated and to be elected should 
be fixed. As for the latter, they may be elected either by the general electorate or 
by a special electorate consisting of Muhammadan graduates, educational officers 
of some standing, and reputed oriental scholars. If the election .of the required 
number of Muhammadan fellows bo secured it matters little whether they are 
electee by the general electorate or by a special electorate. The selected and 
elected Muhammadan fellows should form a separate court, which should elect 
its own representatives on the Syndicate, the boards of studies and other 
governing and advisory bodies of the University and also have the privilege of 
electing some Muhammadan co-opted members. In this connection 1 would beg 
to suggest that the elective system, which has an educative value of its own and 
which creates in the alumni of the University, as well as in others concerned in its 
affairs a particular interest, be extended to an appreciable extent. It is desirable 
that at least half the number of fellows be returned by election. 

A fair proportion of the higher appointments and of the ministerial posts under 
the Calcutta University should be given to qualified Musalmans. In appointing 
examiners also their claims should be taken into due consideration. 

I ain strongly of opinion that the special needs and requirements of Musal- 
mans be taken into consideration in connection with tho reorganisation 
of the Calcutta University, and these should not bo left to the proposed Dacca 
University scheme for I have much misgiving as to h'uv far the community 
will he really bench tted by the Dacca University. Boor as the Musalmans are, 

I am afraid the cost of education in a residential university will prove too high 
to many ol them to avail themselves of *(s benefits, and the special attraction held 
out to them in the shape of a faculty of Islamic studies and a Muhammadan college 
cannot induce tficm to overlook their pecuniary difficulty. Besides, scope 
of a residential university being limited, a sufficiently large number of boys can- 
not. be educated there. Moreover, there is no knowing when the Dacca Univers- 
ity will come into existence. A federal university like that of Calcutta is best 
suited for the d illusion of knowledge over a wide area with a largo population. 
Such a process of extensive education is likely to go a great way in uplifting the 
poor Musalmans of Bengal. It is essentially necessary, therefore, that their 
special interests should be piMporly safeguarded in the Calcutta University. 

( b ) Tin needs and interests ot particular communities with reference to the courses 
ot study also require careful consideration. The English literature taught in 
Indian schools and colleges deals with English life and customs, English heroes 
and heroines, and English scenes and scenery, and, as such, it cannot prove as 
interesting and useful to Indian boys as it should be. Besides, it is diffieult»for 
them to thoroughly grasp things with which they are altogether unacquainted. 
Wit bout a fair know ledge of English history and the physical features of England 
and other continental countries boys can hardly form even a hazy idea of the 
subjects treated in English books. Practical exclusion of these subjects from 
the course of studies for the matriculation examination has added much to the 
difficulties of the boys. It is most desirable that an English literature dealing 
vilh Indian life and history and depicting Indian scenes and scenery should 
be created for Indian boys, particularly for those preparing for the matriculation 
examination. If the English language is to have a permanent plaoe in the course 
ol studies for Indian boys the creation of a literature of the kind suggested above 
is essential. The present denationalising and disturbing tendencies, I am afraid, 
cannot be counteracted unless such a literature is taught. 
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Historical text-books should be very judiciously selected. Books containing mis- 
representation of facts and unjust criticisms of historic i peronages should not 
be included in the list of text- books. The object of tjachmg history being not 
so much to acquaint the reader " itb dry facts and tig ires as to inspire him with 
patriotic feelings and noble imp f essuch b joks • s give, without sacrificing truth, 
interesting and em obling accounts of the great deeds of their groat men of the 
past, should be p.escri oed as text- books in history. A history of Islam should 
be included in the curricula of studies for the university examinations. 

Some of the Bengali text-books prescribed for the university examinations are not 
suitable for Muhammadan boys. These books deal with subjects which, though 
interesting to Hindu boys do not appeal to Muhammadan students, being full 
of Hindu ideas and sentiments, illustrations from Hindu history and mythology, 
and quotations from the Hindu Scriptures and classics. They prove most unin- 
teresting and even distasteful to Musalmans. instead of beirg inspired by 
Islamic ideas and ideals Muhammadan boys imbibe non-Muslim thoughts and* 
consequently, show non-Muslim tendencies in their manners and behaviour. Such 
books as draw largely upon the history, traditions, and scriptures of Islam and deal 
with subjects interesting and inspiring to Muhammadan youth should be includ- 
ed in the list of text- books prescribed for the university examination. There 
arc some books of this kind in existence, and experience has shown that an inclin- 
ation on the part of the authorities to encourage such publications brings in to 
the market a sufficient number of them. For the uplifting of the Musalmans 
of this presidency Bengali literature spirally suited to their tastes and require- 
ments is essentially necessary. Measures that are calculated to contribute to 
the improvement of such a literature should be adopted. The formation of a board 
of studies for the Bengali language, as separate from the existing board of 
studies for Sanskrit and Sanskrit languages, with a sufficient number of Muham- 
madan members and the appointment of a reader for this purpose would be 
steps in this direction. 

Books dealing with subjects that are offensive to Musalmans or to any other com- 
munity should not find a place in the list of text-booksl Passages calculated to 
wound the feelings of any community should be carefully expunged from books 
that are not otherwise objectionable. 

(c) The needs and interests of the Muhammadan community should he taken into 
due consideration in connection with lie arrangements for the residence of stu- 
dents. For want of suitable lodgings at educational centres Muhammadan 
students find great difficulty in the prosecution of their studies. When Persian 
was the Court language many of the officers and members of the different 
professions were Musalmans and a large number of Muhammadan students used to 
board and lodge with them, to feed and otherwise help a student being considered 
by the Musalmans as a sacred duty and a social obligation. When the number 
of such philanthropic people considerably declined on account of the abolition 
of Persian as the Court language the. students supported by them had to shift for 
themselves. This is one of the chief causes that had deterred the Musalmans 
• from availing themselves, to any appreciable extent, of the advantages of the 
education imparted in English schools and colleges. Even parents w t Jh> can afford 
to pay the high cost of English education hesitate to send their children far from 
home for want of proper guardians. In these days when there is great risk of young 
students catching contagion from their surroundings, and of being led astray by 
mischievous people, it is very unsafe to keep them at stations where there is 
none to look after them. In these circumstances it is urgently necessary that 
adequate hostel accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan students. 
At least half of the money available for the provision of residential accom- 
modation should be utilised for their benefit. 

As on account of their poverty Musalmans are unable to pay the high seat- rent charged 
in expensively constructed hostels cheaply built houses should be provided 
. for them. I am not in favour of costly edifices for the residence of students of 
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Kar;m, Maulvi Abdul — conUl . — Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman — Langley, G. H, 
— Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 


any community. If boys accustomed to reside in scantily furnished humble 
houses are accommodated in well-built and well-furnished structures they are 
discontented when they go back to their old dwelling. It is most undesirable 
that, with a view to secure their unnecessary comfort, and to raise their 
standard of living, the taste of the boys should be changed and a desire for 
such residential houses created in them as they did not have before coming to 
tlic educational institutions and will not have after leaving them. As a rule 
such houses should be provided as are generally the dwellings of the majority 
of those who come to reside in them. Besides other advantages this will reduce 
the cost of education. 

The chief advantage of the residential system lies in the opportunity it affords for the 
formation of character through the close association of pupils and preceptors. 
This is the chief reason why the residential system prevailed in olden times in 
most of the educational institutions in this country. It would be superfluous 
to say that Musalmans attach much importance (perhaps much more than the 
members of other communities do) not only to religion, but also to morals and 
manners, and they view with much disfavour any deviation from the estab- 
lished social etiquette. Unless the residence of Muhammadan students is placed 
m charge of good Musalmans, and the atmosphere in which they live and move 
is Islamic, such deviation cannot be altogether avoided. For example, a 
Christian professor may not see anything objectionable in not only tolerating, 
but even m enfort itig, a football or hockey match at a time when Muham- 
madan boys should be engaged in thcii Maghrib (evening) prayers, and he may 
not have hesitation m calling for a peg when he finds himself run down in the 
field. Such occurrences, if they chance to happen, cannot but be viewed with 
claim by the Musalmans, and cannot but detract from the popularity of the 
institut ions concerned. Such being the case, ! wemhi strongly urge the desira- 
bility of invariably putting Muhammadan students unde,* t! c , narge of Muham- 
• madan protestors, who can command the esteem and confidence of their 
co religionists. That the success of hostels to a, ereal extent depends upon the 
judicious selection of their superintendents should never be lost sight of. 


Khan, Mohomed H\bibur Rahman. 

The various conmmnitips should Up adequately represented on the various evecut- 
ive and academic committees of the University. 

The proportion ol the representatives of t he Muslim community, considering its number 
and existing educational condition, should b<‘ 40 per cent. 


Langley, G. H. 

{«) Radi community should be fairly represented because each subscribes to the funds 
whereby the University is supported. By fair representation also the interests 
of the \ a r ions communities will be maintained. 

(b) Courses of studies should be designed to meet the needs of the various commun- 

ities, but narrow Kcotarianiani in the selection of subjects should be discouraged. 

(c) If any workable scheme can be devised it is advisable that students from different 

communities leading tor higher examinations should reside together (answer to 
questions 4 and 7). 


Laixf, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

There is a serious complaint against the Calcutta University that the need* 
and interests of particular communities are not considered at all. This is due to the 
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Latif, Syed Abdcl, Khan Bahadur — contd- Mahalakohis, Prasanta Chandra — 
Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijav Chant —Matt ra, Gopal Chandra— Majumdar 
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fact that representatives of these communities are not on the boards of the University. 
Hindus and Muhammadans are mainly the students of schobls and college* under the 
Calcutta University, but, while Hindus are fully represented Muhammadans are almost 
entirely ignored. The result has given rise to the complaint that it is a Hindu uni- 
versity. The Musaalman which is recognised to Lj an impartial organ of Musal- 
m&ns, with no quarrel with the Hindus, Las from time to time pointed out instances 
of injustice to Muslim students. In its issue of December 14th, 1917, it has ably 
pointed out some of iho grievances of Muhammadans which can hardly be expected 
to be removed as long as the existing constitution of the Calcutta University continues. 
There is no doubt that the representatives of one community cannot appreciate or 
realise the difficulties of students belonging to another, and it is only by the association 
of the members of different communities n the Senate and Syndicate that their angle 
of vision may be changed and the defects of exclusiveness from which the Calcutta 
f -i versify now suffers may be removed. 


MahaLx\nobl«, Prasanta Chandra. 

It is necessary, under existing social conditions, to make some provision for com- 
munal needs. But the general ideal should be a fundamental unity in academic needs, 
rather than diversity of purpose for different sections of tin people. 

The University, though making adequate provision, should never encourage the general 
tendency of our social life to differentiate itself into an ever-increasing nirnluTof water- 
tight, and to a great extent mutually exclusive, compartments. A proper and fundament- 
ally unified differentiation is a different matter altogether ; but it must be admitted that 
the present artificial process of innumerable cleavage's in our society is not a thing to be 
encouraged. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

I do not think any such special consideration is necessary in the government 
of the University, but such consideration is necessary in fixing the vernacular courses 
of study, each community being given the opportunity to study its own vernacular 
literature; and there should be separato messes for ITindus, Muhammadans, and 
Christians according as the number of students belonging to any of those communities 
may require in any college. Besides this there should be no othor distinction. The 
general principle of education and discipline should bo the same in every case. 


Mattra, Gopal Chandra. 

(a) The government of the University should be in the hands of the most competent 
persons, irrespective of tho communities to which they may belong. 

$) As to courses of study, communal interests need bo considered only in recognising 
the different scriptural languages as equally important subjects of study. 

(c) There should, under existing circumstances, bo separate residential arrangements, 
but not separate colleges for different communities. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

{b) Books on Hindu and Muhammadan religion or divinity may be introduced into 
the courses. 

(c) Provision should be made for the residence of the depressed classes of the Hindu 
. community. 
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Masood, Syed Ross. 

The various communities should be adequately represented on the various executive 
.and academic committees of the University. 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

(c) I think t hat the needs and interests of special communities should be considered 
with * cgard only to tl’ is. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(a) A proportionate number of representatives from all communities must form the 

governing body of the University. This proportion should be according to 
the number of students in each particular community that roceive education. 

(b) There should not be different courses of study for different communities except 

in the vernaculars 

(c) Separate residence for separate communities should be provided for. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

I think that only in residential arrangements should there be some distinction 
between Hindu and Muhammadan students; but even this may be done away with 
with the unanimous consent of the boarders. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

It is perhaps very unfortunate that the needs and interests of the various com- 
munities in India are not always identical. Tlih is due to differences in religion, ideals, 
traditions, manners, the language of its classical and sacred literature. Muhammadans, 
for instance, form an important minority and their just claims cannot be ignored. In 
Bengal, though over half the population is Muhammadan, yet their education, both ele- 
mentary and advanced, has been seriously neglected. Government is alive to this 
state of affairs and has taken special measures to remove the disparity. The granting 
of special concessions in the form of exemption from fees, together with special scholar- 
ships, provision of hostels, the appointment of special Muhammadan inspectors, and 
the improvement of Maktabs and Madrawsahs have all helped elementary education. 
In higher education Muslims are still baokwaid. Taking the figures for 1915-16 we 
find that, out of a total of 55,489 students receiving university education in British India, 
only 5,992 were Muhammadans. This gives a percentage of only 10*8 while Muham- 
madans form nearly 2‘t per cent of the total population of India — these figures become 
still more startling whoa we bear in mind that in Bengal more than half the population 
is Muhammadan. The Calcutta University Calendar shows that in the various governing 
bodies of the University (like the Senate and the Syndicate) Muhammadans are conspic- 
uous by their absence. What is more deplorable is the non-existence of Muslim profes- 
sors on the staffs of Government or private colleges. Even the few assistant professor- 
ships of Persian and Arabic are scarce. When it is borne in mind that the public ad- 
ministration demands a fair representation of all the important communities of the 
presidency, and that public servants cannot be trained except at the universities, the 
problem becomes of t he utmost importance. 

(a) It is evidently necessary that on the various controlling bodies of the universities 
Muhammadan interests should be adequately represented and properly 
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Mohammad , Dr. Wali — could.- Mirnw ue Adiiar Chandra— Mttkherji, Panoha- 

1 A DAS. 


safeguarded. It may bo urged thet, owing to the scarcity of Muhammadans on 
the professoriates of the colleges, editable representatives are not forthcoming. 
Until suitable Muslim professors from Bengal are available it may be necessary 
to import profeasors from other provinces of India. The M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh, the Islamia College, Peshawar, and the fslamia College, Lahore, could 
perhaps spare a few capable men for either temporary or permanent service in 
Bengal. Specially trained men can be secured l y offering special scholarships 
for advanced study in India and abroad. I attach great importance to the 
adequate representation of Muhammadans in the government of the University 
and consider it a question of vital importance deserving tho careful attention of 
Government and the public. 

(1) The Dacca University scheme contemplates the creation of a department of Islamio 
studios. This is a much needed improvement and will be welcomed by Muham- 
madans. A department of Islamic studies on the same lines shoulu be created in 
Calcutta and perhaps at other important places. It is essential for the success 
of this experiment that the existing madrassahs, which are to serve as feeders, 
should be retormed and improved without unnecessary delay. 

There is a general complaint among Muhammadan students of Bengal that 
no arrangements for teaching Arabic and Persian exist in many of the import- 
ant colleges. This can be easily remedied by tho appointment of Arabic and 
Persian professors. Urdu should be recognised as a vernacular for such Muham- 
madan students as do not want to take up Bengali. Special scholarships, 
medals, and prizes should be given to Muhammadan students seeking highor edu- 
cation. It is not difficult to devise means to encourage Muhammadans if a 
genuine effort were made and co-operation secured. 

(c) Muhammadans take to the residential system much more easily than Hindu 
students. This is owing to the absence of any rigid caste system or any 
hard social restrictions. If special hostels for Muhammadan students are 
established, and facilities for religious instruction are provided, Muhammadan 
students would flock to them. Such hostels should not bo isolated ftom others, 
but should form a part of the general residential system. In the Punjab, in 
hostels attached to Government and mission colleges, Muslim and Hindu stu- 
dents live not only in adjoining rooms, but often in the same dormitory. Their 
dining-halls and kitchens, however, are separate. In Allahabad they have got 
separate hostels situated near each other, but having their own management, 
kitchen, and dining-hall. 1 am strongly opposed to segregation on the basis 
of religion or caste or creed, but would, under existing social conditions, have 
different wings of the same hostel reserved for different communities. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

.Communal representation is not desirable in the University. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

I strongly think that the needs and interests of particular communities should be 
specially considered in the residential and other arrangements of the University and its 
constituent colleges. But I do not think that it is desirable or necessary — except perhaps 
in the case of Muhammadans — that there should be any special representation of 
particular communities in the government of the University. As regards oourses of 
study the needs and interests of particular communities should be consulted with 
reference to the study of the second languages and the vernaculars. 
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Murarichand College, Sylhet — Nag, P. N. — Naik, K. G.— Nandy, The Hon’ble 
Maharajah Sir Manindba Chandea — Nanjundayya, H. 'V. — Neogi, Dr. P. 


Murarichand College, Sylliet. 

(a) and (b) None. 

(c) Residential and messing arrangements for separate religious denominations and 
such sob castes as by custom arc not allowed in the general hostel and the mess. 
There may be one general host'! with a single messing arrangement for those 
students who hate no religious prejudices (view of some of us). 


Nag, P. N. 

(a) and (b) The needs and interests of particular communities should be specially con- 
sidered, according to their educational and numerical strength, in the government 
of t he University and in its courses of study. Men of talent and ability, when 
available, should represent the interests of particular communities. 


Naik, K. G. 

(a) ai’d (b) At the portals of the University all communal differences should vanish, 
(c) Residential facilities should be provided for all communities, if possible! 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(a) and (6) Communal needs and interests should have no consideration either in 
the government of the University or in its courses of study 
(c) In residential and kitchen arrangements, However, the special habits and tradi- 
tions of the particular communities should be respected. Encouragement may 
be given to tho backward classes by making special grants fur their education 
as well as residence. 


Nanjunda^ya, H. V. 

(a) Tn the government of the University it goes without saying that persons 

versed in all the branches of learning pursued should have a share. In the lay 
element (which should also be.polected with an eye to securing the services of 
men interested and capable ot taking an intelligent share in the advancement of 
learning) all important sections of the people for wiiose benefit the University 
exists should be duly represented. Ju an Indian university the Indian ele- 
ment should be predominant- -1 mean among the lay portion of it. The 
Mils.*) linens have a somewhat different idea! of education as regards languages 
and so they should find a place. , 

(b) Those who wish to study branches of Sanskrit learning and the vernacular lan- 

guages uud of Musahnan culture (where there is a demand for it) should have 
their needs supplied ns far as possible. 

(o) In residential and messing arrangements the broad distinctions of caste and race, 
to the extent they arc respected in the province of the University generally,, 
should be respected. 


Neogi, Dr. P. 


(a) and (b) In this connection I would strongly urge for special educational facilities 
for what ere called the depressed classes of the Hindu community such as- 
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Neogi, Dr. P. — North Bengal Zaimniars’ Association, Rangpur — Pahakjpve, 

The Hon’ Die Mr. R P. 


the Kama sudras, the ShMms, the Dhobis, Bagdis, etc. I don’t know their 
exact numerical strength, brt I Junk they form a very large percentage of 
the Hindu population of Bengal. Their degraded social position, poverty, and 
misery can only be removed through (duration in which they are excep- 
tionally backward. Special facilities have jrst-h been gi\en to Muhammadan* 
for their education in scnools, as well as in colleges. For example, every 
Government sc hoo* is bound to accept a ccrtair percentage of Muhammadan 
students as free s'udents. Jnen there are special scholarships for Muham- 
madan students, awarded on the resuits of the matriculation and intei mediate 
examinations, and special hostels for Muhammadan students have been built 
everywhere. I would strongly ple'd for the same, if not more, liberal treat- 
ment for the depressed classes, who are infinitely more backward in education 
than Muhammadans. My spocifu recommendations on the subject are the 
following : — 

(i) A schedule of the communities forming wc depressed classes should bo prepared 

and Government should instruct the schools maintained o^ aided by them 
to admit poor students belonging to these classes as free students u] to 5 per 
cent of the total number of students in the schools. 

(ii) Twonty special scholarships of tho value of Rs. 10 each and ten of the value of 

Rs. 15 each should bo givon by Government to tludonts belonging to these 
classes ou tho results of tho matriculation and tho intermediate examinations 
respectively. 

(iii) A special central hostel for students belonging to these classes should be built 

at Calcutta and in other centres suitable arrangements for their residence 
should bo made. 1 often find that a student belonging fo this class is unable 
to find a seat in ordinary hostels or messes. At flit' seme time u separate 
mess in a separate hired building for three or four students oi (his ty]>e costs 
a good deal. We in Rajslnhi have solved the difliculf y b\ starting what is 
called a “Liberal Mess “ in which besides students belonging to these classes 
students of other higher castes who have no objection to live with Ihoni are 
put. In this way Brahmans, Kavastlias, and students of other castes live with 
the sons of tho depressed classes and the mess expenses are shared by them 
all. I do not know if the same system prevails at other places. If it does 
not I would strongly recommend that a “ Liberal Mess ” on the system followed 
at Rajsluihi bo established in connection with every secondary school and 
oollego not only in Bengal, but throughout India. 

(iv) At least two graduates belonging to the depressed classes should be nominated 

fellows of the University so that they may bring their special grievances to the 
notice of the University. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Kangpur. 


(a) No other test than that of education is deemed necessary. 

(bf No course of study calculated to wound tho religious feelings of any community 
should be prescribed. 

(c) Residential arrangements should be made with due regard to the religious suscep- 
tibilities of the students. 


Paranjpye, The Ilon’ble Mr. R. P. 

I am strongly of opinion that no communal considerations should be introduced 
in the government of the University. Tho Senate and the Syndicate should consist 
of the b$St men. As regards courses of study it is natural that some subjects may specially 
appeal to some special community, e.g., Persian and Arabic to Muhammadans, Sanskrit 
to Hindus, Avosta and Pahlavi to Parsis, Pali to Buddhists, etc. The Senate, or at least 

2e 
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QUESTION 22 . 


Pakan.tpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. I\— contd. — Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Arpur— 
Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra, 

the hoards of study, should contain representatives of all the subjects which the university 
offers to teach and the University should aim at teaching all subjects for which there is a 
demand. It should so arrange its courses that they are not too narrowly sectarian. Thus, 
I would doprocate a course of Sanskrit for Jains in which no books, but those by Jain 
authors, are prescribed. Every student of Sanskrit should have some knowledge of the 
literature contained in Sanskrit as a whole before specialising in one particular branch. 

In the matter of separate institutions for different communities I deprecate the found- 
ation of communal universities or even colleges. I am willing to allow only separate hostels 
at the most, but I would prefer a hostel for all classes, the messes only being distinct for 
different classes. In this way all classes of young men will havo ample opportunities 
of coming together and will begin to feel unconsciously that they are Indians first and 
foremost, and not members of their separate little communities only. This is the im- 
pression that I want them to take from their education, and not merely the prescribed 
amount oi book-learning in various subjects. 


TIaiiim, The ITon’blc Mr. Justice Abdur. 

(a) Speaking for the Muhammadans it is extremely important that they should be 

adequately represented in the government of the University, including the 
Senate, the Syndicate, the board of studies, and the. examining board, and also on 
the governing bodies of hostels, menses, arid lodgings. 1 may here mention 
that the practice in the Calcutta University of insisting upon the names of the 
candidates to he written on the answer papers has long been a matter of 
complaint in the Muhammadan community and, T think, in fairness to the 
examiners themselves, the 1 system should hi eh nug d. In Madras the names 
of the examinees arc not divulged, but J ha\e not heard that any incon- 
venience is caused thereby. As for the courses of study I would recommend 
that Islamic history be recognised at least as an optional subject. 

(b) In any system of higher education of women, the' cultivation of the fine arts, es- 

pecially music and jaunting, should haie a special place. In schools lor women 
the care and management of children, the domestic arts, and tbo art of house- 
keeping should be an indispensable part of the curriculum. 

(c) Speaking for the Muhammadan oommunity the great difficulty in the way of 
higher education among the women is the custom of purdah . Tt is, no doubt, 
showing some signs of weakening, and many families are now prepared to send 
their girls to ordinary girls’ schools up to twelve or thirteen years of age. At 
present, therefore, higher education among Musahnan women would only be 
possible if a college wort* to bo founded at each university centre for Muham- 
madim purdahnaahin girls, wholly staffed by women teachers, and all necessary 
arrangements be made i« r the observance, of purdah. Among them such 
early marriages as prevail among the Hindus are not largely in vogue. On 
the. average they are married In tween the ages of six Urn and twenty ^two. 
Wherever it be not feasible to establish a college such as is suggested the only 
other course is to organise home classes and provide women teachers to go 
round and take those classes. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(a) The government of the University should be vested (as I have explained in 
answer to question 14) in the Senate, which should consist of members elected 
from different constituencies. Such constituencies should be chosen with an 
eye to their usefulness from an educational standpoint. No representative of 
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Hay, Dr, Bidhan Chandra — conld. — Ray, Manmathanath — Ray, Sarat Chandra. 


any particular class or sect, as such, should have any place there. The chief 
communities that should be represented, besides those directly connected with 
educational institution?, are * — 

(i) Commercial and business men. 

(ii) Engineers. 

(iii) Medical men. 

(iv) Literary scholar. 1 , of eminence. 

(v) Men connected with the spread of odueation am mg the niassos and the backward 

classes. 

(vi) Women’s education should be directly represented by women. 

(6) In choosing courses of stud\ great efforts have been made in the past to avoid 
such studies as might oil end particular communities. For example, the study 
of the growth and practice of d derent religious faiths may have been omitted, 
because it was felt that the university teaching should preserve a spirit of 
neutrality in such matter'*. But if tlms© are taught from .1 purely educational 

. standpoint they could hurt tnc religious susceptibilities of only a few. 

(r) Happily, the broad dividing lino between youths of different castes and religions 
is fast disappearing. No scheme of reform should be adopted which may operate 
directly or indirectly „o widen it. It is painful to a sensitive mind to see that 
students among whom a spirit of bonhomie should he paramount have to live 
apart, eat separately, and feel differently because of the rules which have been 
instituted in a hostel in conformity to the wishes of a few. 1 have opportunities 
of knowing that such feelings of aloofness and mutual separation are fast van- 
ishing. Classes and sections there must be; but why establish them among 
students during college life ? Differential treatment is still evident in institutions 
where youths of different nationalities reside. True tin re are differences in 
th 3 mode of life, customs, <lc., end they will bo there; but they are nectary 
evils, and separate arrangements should not prevail in one part of the institu- 
tion which are not found in another. 


Bay, Manmathanath. 


(a) The needs and the interests of particular communities need not be specially con- 
sidered in the government of the University except that in the Senate of the 
University there ought to be men competent to deal with the parlicular courses 
of study which may have to bo framed to suit the needs of particular 
communities. The only question then is: — Who are most com potent to advance 
the interests of learning- the different interests should be represented, but not 
the different communities. 

(h) The needs of particular communities may be considered to some extent *n respect 
• of the courses of study. t.g. 9 Arabic, Persian, and agriculture. 

(c) In the hostel arrangements the special needs und interests of particular commun- 
ities may have to be considered, but there need he no special arrangement with 
regard to the facilities of admission to educational institutions. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

As regards education no consideration should be made for any particular com- 
munity. Only as regards residential arrangements necessary consideration may bo 
mode to suit th© convenience of the particular community. 


2e 2 
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i':\v, Satis Ohanhra— ReyaZuddin, Ryed, Quazi — Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Shi Nath, 
Rahadur— Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

I agree that the needs and interests of particular communities should be differen- 
tiated in the courses of study, in the residential arrangements, and in the government 
of the University. But I would guard against the danger of subordinating general 
interests or national culture to communal interests or culture. 

I would not reduce the standard of examination because a particular community 
requires special encouragement, or that special examinations should be instituted for 
testing the fitness of its members for special callings and professions, because it is 
backward in education. This course is bound to excite needless jealoury in the com- 
munity receiving least favoured treatment and will tend to degrade the callings and 
professions by the introduction of men with a lower standard of university education. 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

(а) The needs and interests of particular communities should be specially considered 

according to their population. My special interest concerns tho Muhammadan 
community. Now, 52 per cent of the population of Bengal belong to this commun- 
ity. And they ought to be represented by 52 per cent on the Senate and tho 
Syndicate of the University to look after the interests of the students of the com- 
munity. Tho education of the community should not depend on the discretion 
of tho other community, which is its rival, in every affair. Some scandals 
have already been brought to notice as to the res ulus of the examination, which 
are Conducted by, with a few exceptions of Europeans, Hindus. In the 
government of tho University unless there arc Muhammadan members in 
proportion to their population tho difficulties and disadvantages of the Muham- 
madan community would not disappear. There should be a proportionate 
number of inspecting and teaching staff, als j examiners. 

(б) In the course of study also books written in tin* vernaculars and in English by 

l^uhammadan authors should bo introduced into the curricula. 

A similar number of members should represent the text- book committee. 

(c) Of tho money spent on education if 52 per cent be allotted for the education of 
Muhammadan students, and Muhammadan students are helped in the shape of 
stipends (as the Muhammadan community is too poor to bear all the expenses) a 
residential arrangement is possible. 

I believe Muhammadans have a right to claim these privileges as of right. 

Before those changes are effected the names of all tho examinoos should not bo written 
on tho answer books as has been adopted in the Allahabad University. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

(a) and {b) The communal interest should not be allowed to interfere with the govern- 
ment of the University or the eourso of study. 

(c) Separate hostels should be provided for the different communities. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 


(а) The Muhammadan community considers that it is very poorly represented in the 

Senate of the University. I think a few more Muhammadan members may 
be added to tho Senate. 

(б) and (O I do not think that particular oommunitiei have any real grievance either 

in the course of study or in its residential and other arrangements, 
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Saha, Meghnad — Sahay, Ttai Bahadur Bhagvati— -Sanyal, Nisikanta— 
Satru, The llon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 


Saha, Meghnad. 

(-) If the residential system be adopted I think that proper care should be taken for 
the accommodation of students of demociatic classes (f use this term to denote 
those classes which are usually, but so mol imes very unjustly, styled depressed 
classes). It is a standing complaint that, at the present time, tlio hostels attached 
to colleges are practically the monopoly of a few aristocratic classes- -viz., of the 
Brahmaps, the Kayasthas, the Vaidyas, and the Nabasaks. Members of demo- 
cratic classes are either not admitted, or, if at all admitted, they are allowed to 
hve not as a matter of right, but as a matter of grace. I f any student of the 
orthodox type demurs to living with them in the same room, and taking meals 
in the same dining-hall, the unfortunate student is asked to remove to some 
other place, and take his meals in his ^wn room. The writer knows of several 
instances where this state of things has actually existed. 

Now members of democratic classes feel that, in at least those hostels which have been 
constructed at public expense, they have the same right as members of other classes. 
They expect that they should be admitted freely and allowed to live in a manner consistent 
with their ideas of self-respect and dignity. It will not do it separate hostels are opened 
for them, for, in that case, at least twenty -live separate communal hostels should bo‘ 
opened for each college, one for the use of each particular community. 

That being clearly impossible, the only feasible solution is that the hostels should 
he declared freely open to all classes of students. The Government, as a matter of 
principles does not make any distinction of caste or creed in points of law or employ- 
ment. The same principle should be adopted in this case. Those students, or communal 
leaders, who find it irreligious to dine with their fellow-brethren of other castos, should 
be asked to shift for themselves, or construct hostels at their own expense. They 
should not be allowed or encouraged to introduce a feeling of discord in the puro academic 
atmosphere. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

1 would recommend separate universities for special needs and interests of parti- 
cular Communities. To provide for thoir special needs and interests in a university that 
is to cater for the general population will be ineffective and a source of trouble. 


Sanyal," Nisikanta. 

There need be no cut-and-dry rule. The University should liavo freedom to adopt 
what appears to it to be the best policy. But no principle should be acceptable which 
stands in the way of acadomio efficiency. 

Neither the Hindus nor the Muhammadans have accepted for women of their 
communities higher education as imparted in the present institutions. There should bo 
no undue expansion of such education at their expense, until it can be made acceptable 
to them. 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

(a) and (b) I am not in favour of any communal representation in the government 
of the University, nor do I think that it is passible to design courses of study with 
reference to the needs and interests of a particular community. 

(c) As residential arrangements, I should prefer Hindu and Muhammadan students 
living in the same hostels, though necessarily separate arrangements will have td 
be made for their board* 
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Sarkar, Copal Chandra — Sarkar, Kalipada— Sastki, Rai Rajendra Chandra, 
Bahadur — Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 


Sarkar, GorAL Ciiandra. 

Kxocpt in respect of residential arrangements, and in prescribing courses of study, 
I do not think that special considerations aro necessary in the government of the 
University in the interests of any particular community. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 




I am not for making distinctions of the sort contemplated so far as education, 
pure and simple, is concerned. There must bo one standard and one rule for all. It 
is preposterous to think, for oxarnple, of a Muhammadan student being allowed to 
graduate with a simpler course of study than his Hindu and college mate. 

But, in certain pecuniary matters, as, for example, college and examination fees, 
prizes, medals, and tho like, some consideration may be shown to backward art^p or 
communities. These areas or communities should be represented in the government 
of the University. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Rahadur. 

When Hindus and Muhammadans and, possibly, other seel ions of the people aro 
going to have universities of (heir own, no special consideration need he shown to them 
either in the management of the University or in regulating its courses of study, 
it is only residential and other arrangements Unit call lor consideration in the case of 
important sections of the people. 


Sayied, Akdixiwui Abu. 

Rightly or wrongly then* is a strong feeling amongst Muhammadans that though 
they are numerically superior to other communities m Bengal, and are making every effort 
to advance in education, very little regard is paid to their requirements in the University. 
Cases like that, of a Muhammadan Sanskrit student being removed from the University 
class on the ground of his faith naturally cause strong resentment and Muhammadans 
reasonably feel that had they been given a proper share in the government of the Uni- 
versity such sectarian prejudices could have been effectively checked. The community 
has repeatedly urged upon the ,, University tho desirability of doing away with the 
practice of tho examinees’ names being writ ten on answer papers* but hitherto to no pur- 
pose. To get an insight of wind tho community feels regarding the constitution of tho 
University, 1 would invite a reference to the k-ncs of December 11th and 21st of the 
‘‘ Mussulman ” of Ualoutl a Although Persian and Arabic, are taught in many of tho 
colleges affiliated to the University, in the cultivation of which Muhammadans arc 
deeply interested, it is to be regretted that- there has not been for sevoral years past, 
and even at present., a singb* member on the Syndicate ot the University who is inter- 
ested in their studies. University publications on these subjects seldom come out 
punctually, and some have never seen the light, though their publication has been pro- 
mised since the inception of the new regulations. Besides, the few members of the 
community that are on the Senate are mainly taken from those not connected with 
collegiate education which they are supposed to control. Provision for at least two 
Muhammadan members on the Syndicate and 20 on the Senate should be made. 

Since Muhammadans are more cosmopolitan than any other community in India 
it is necessary to offer for the proper education of the youths of that community a course 
on Islamic history and civilisation, alternating with some other subject throughout their 
university career. At present, such a provision exists only in the post-graduate course 
of history, but this should begin earlier from the I. A. stage rising up to the M. A. In 
no case can tho argument of teaching people their own glorious past be applied with 
greater force than in that of the Muhammadans, 
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Scottish Churches College Senatu, , Calcutta — Seal, Dr. Bkajeniuianath — Sen, Bipin* 

b K II A 111. 


Scottish. Churches College Senutus, Calcutta. 

(l) W o consider that auy very marked adaptation of the University to the needs and 
interests of particular communities is alien to the very idea of a university. 
Normally, if discussion is kept on purely academic lines no question should 
arise in the University as U the particular community to which a student 
belongs. We do not, therefore, think that any formal provision should bo mad© 
for the representation of particular communities in the government of the 
Uni versify. We consider that this should be left to the practical common 
sense and public spirit c* the electorates or nominating authorities. At the 
same time the University should regard it as one of its ", met ions to sec that 
the needs of a particular community are not overlooked and that every 
encouragement is given to backward communities. 

(h) A s to courses of study we arc of opinion that a sufilcicnt number of options 
would meet all the requirements hero. 

(() The provision for Die various eommunitu a in regard to residential arrangements 
should he left to the different colleges, acting either separately or through 
voluntary co-operation. 


Seal, T>r. Bbajendranatu. 


My schemo of a provincial educational council, with the control of general policy and 
financial management, would provide for the representation on an elective basis ^ the 
principal interests and communities, but the Sonatus Academicus in charge of educational 
a i ministration (including courses of study and examinations) will he composod of repre- 
sentatives of the teachers in all the faculties, general as well as technological, with co opted 
experts and specialists and business and professional men ehoson in the interests of edu- 
cational eflieiency without reference to the claims of communities. So far as residential 
and other arrangements are concerned the educationally backward communities, or those 
below “the waterline” (like the Muhammadans on the one hand and the Sahas , 
Suvarna- Vaniks, Yugis , Barais , and Namaswlras on the other), have separate claims on 
the public funds, amUshonld bo represented on the students’ residence committees in tho 
Univorsity, but every oollego hostel should provide an additional heterodox department 
which should be oponed to members of all communities without distinction of caste or 
creed. Tho humiliating position assigned to students of the so-called “ lower ” castes 
in some hostels (not all private institutions) is a running sore which should bo stopped 
at once. 


Sen, BiriNBEHAiu. 

• 

The University has been founded on a secular basis and oil the principle of equality. 
In the republic of learning no sectarian considerations should be allowed to interfere with 
higher training. The walls of separation between classes and creeds should go down under 
the influence of liberal culture, and the University should promote social intercourse 
- among all classes of students with due respect for their religious principles. A common 
intellectual kinship and rivalry should take the place of potty strifes separating one com- 
munity from another. Freedom of thought and spirit of intellectual inquiry will remove 
all sectional prejudices. The object of the University is to place all classes on a common 
intellectual platform. If the Senate or the governing body of the University is composed 
of men of liberal culture there does not appear to be any necessity for safeguarding the 
interests of particular communities by a system of communal representation which, if 
introduced, will give rise to a number of factions and petty strifes prejudical to the best 
interests of the University as a corporate body. 
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Bhn, Bipinbeeari — contd.- -Sen, Bai Boiktjnt Nath, Bahadur— Sen, Dr. S. K.— 
Sen, Bai Satis Chandra, Bahadur— Sen, Saiish Chandra. 


The Calcutta University has not been indifferent to the special needs of particular 
communities. It has prescribed courses of studies suited to their requirements, and 
has always acted in harmony with their religious and moral scruples. 

Hut the boards of studies should be better organised by the admission to them of 
scholars and professors, other than fellows of the University, who have long specialised 
in the subjects for which the boards are constituted. It not infrequently happens that 
gentlemen who are fellows of the University, but who neither teach a subject nor have 
made? a special study of it, are appointed to be members of the board in that subject. 
I beg to suggest that members of tlic post-graduate boards of studies should be members 
of the undoi -graduate boards of studies. * 

There should, however, be separate hostel arrangements for students belonging to 
different communities. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Natii, Bahadur. 

(a) and (b) In the government of the University and in its courses of study no special 
consideration is required for the needs and interests of particular communities, 
(c) Residential and other arrangements may be made for the Muhammadan community, 
Christian converts, and the domiciled community. 

Sen Dr. S. K. 

(a) The main points are the religious and social requirements of the Europeans, Eurasians, 
4) Native Christians, Hindus (Liberal; and (Orthodox), Brahmos, and other castes 

and sects. If the ideals of the British universities and standards, with British 
(dements dominating at present, are maintained, special consideration in the 
government of the University is not required. 

(b) As regards courses of study the in I crests of European men and women, Eurasians, 

and others with the same ideas should be considered in framing mechanics, music, 
drawing, and similar courses. 

(r) It is difficult to observe the diffona c * in habits and sentiments of Indians of 
different religions in England. That idea should be encouraged by having 
general hostels. Particular small accommodation for more orthodox types 
ought to be made in the beginning. 


Sen, Rai T/atjls Chandra, Bahadur. 

(a) In the government of the University the needs and interests of particular communi- 

ties should bo considered. 

(b) Yes ; but on no account should there bo any lowering of the standard in the courses 

of study. 

(c) Y r es. r 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 

(a) The constitution of the University should be catholic and eclectic. I do not consider 
that there is need for special communal representation. 

I, however, think secondary schools, as forming the groundwork of the University, 
should be adequately represented on the University. 

<*> It suffices if courses of study are various, as at present, to meet the choice of students 
of different scots. 

O Residential arrangements should be made according to the requirements of the 
particular community to which the boarders belong. I would strongly advocate 
a religious training of the inmates within the hosteL 
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Sun, Stjrya Kumar — Sijn Gupt ,, T)r. X am en d b a n a r - h — S en Chita, Br. Nares 

(JHANDRA, 


Sen, i jubya Kumar. 

(a) Particular communities should have a share iu ihe government of the University 

in proportion to the number of boys studying in colleges from their respective 
communities. 

(b) No special consideration in the coiusc of study should be made m favour of any 

particular community. 

( c ) Residential arrangements may be made for different communities at different places. 

Any other arrangement in fa\Our of a particular community should not bo made 
inasmuch as it is likely to resul in discontent and bitterness of feeling. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Narendranath. 

I am not in favour of representation of the particular religious or social units in 
the government of the University. But arrangements snould bo made for the residence 
Of different sects and religious groups. 

It is desirable, however, that the different professions, such as law, teaching, and 
medicine as well as the mercantile community, should be represented on the Senate. 

I have no sympathy with the Dacca University plan of introducing special degrees 
and special courses of study for the Muslim community. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 


There ought to bo considerable provision lor free tuition and boarding, as well as 
partial remission of fees for poor students of all communities —especially of backward 
communities. 

The interests of Muhammadans should be considered in the designing of the courses by 
giving to Arabic and Persian the same place as Sanskrit. If they so desire, Muhammadans 
may endow special chairs for Islamic studies, but 1 do not think the University is called 
upon to provide in a special manner for such studies in the present circumstances. 

I do not think that there arc any special interests which ought to bo secured in the 
government of tho University. The only possible interests are those of Muhammadans 
and Anglo-Indians. But I think it would be against principle to give to Muhammadans 
and Anglo-Indians, as such, a right to have representatives in tho Senate. High academic 
qualifications and interest in education are essential in every member of the governing 
Jjody of tho University. Where a Muhammadan or Anglo-Indian has such qualifications 
he should be appointed by all means, but no one should be appointed merely becausq he 
is a member of a particular community. 

I am of opinion that the number of elected fellows ought to be largely increased. 
If that is done there is a sufficiently largo number of Muhammadan graduates, who may, 
if they are so inclined, return quite a decent number of Muhammadan fellows by getting 
themselves registered and voting in a block. 

To look upon education from the point of view of sectional interests is a pernicious 
habit and should not be encouraged. On this matter, it should be remembered that 
questions on which the interests of Muhammadans go against those of others arise in the 
Senate once in fifty years or more. For tho sake of these rare occasions it would be 
absurd to permanently weaken the Senate by bringing in members who are there not 
by virtu© of their academic qualifications, but because they are supposed to look after 
the interests of a community. 
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QUESTION 22. 


[Sen (Juita, Suuendha Mohan — Scram pore College, Serampore — Sharp, The Hon’ble 
Mr. H.— Sheth, Pandit Haruovind Das T., Nyayatirtha, Vyakarantietha. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

((/) 1 do not think that particular communities can be specially represented oil the 
Senate or the Syndicate. They should he represented by general electorates of 
schools and colleges, as well as by members of educated communities and by 
benefactors and if they cannot come in by any of these channels I am afraid they 
must be satisfied with their representation by (government nominees only. 

(c) In residential arrangement,^ attention should be paid to making separate arrange- 
ments for special communities. 


Seramporc College, Seram pore. 

Wo consider the University should be broad enough in its aim and outlook as to 
bo able to deal fairly and impartially with the particular communities and minorities 
in its area. No community ought to be made to feel that it cannot rely on liberal treat- 
ment and fair play on the part, of tho university authorities. Even prejudices should 
within reason be respected, provided that thereby tho rights and liberties of others are not 
interfered with. This principle we would carry into all throe departments mentioned 
in tho question. A university that exercises its powers and privileges in a tyrannical way, 
and drives minorities to Iona separatist independent organisations, is unworthy of the 
name. 


Sharp, The lion Idc Mr. 11. 

The consideration of the needs and interests of particular classes is of great import* 
anee. Among such communities m Bengal would i>*' reckoned the Musalmans (who 
though numerically just over half the population, foi m a minority among those who 
seek higher education), the Buddhists, and the th pressed classes. ' 

(a) The Musalmans require larger 'epresont alien on the governing bodies. This 

can best be arranged by the establishment of local universities at centres Of Muham- 
madan population like Dacca and Chittagong and by the devolution of examin- 
ations. 

(b) One of the chad complaints of the Musalmans has been the alleged difficulty of 

the Persian course owing to insistence upon a certain know ledge of Arabic. This 
has been partially remedied. Apother is the unacceptability to them of some of 
the books recommended lor the study of the vernacualar in the matter of 
language^ subject, and sentiment. 1 have not heard of any complaints from 
Buddhists regarding the Puli course. The suggestions made in my general note 
would probably remove any alleged hardships. 

(r) Complaints arc sometimes made that Musalmans have difficulty in gaining ad- 
mission to colleges and to hostels. 1 am unable to say how far these complaints 
arc justified. It is impuitnnt that Mu -admans should have their own hostels 
(to a considerable extent they now possess them) supervised In Muhammadan 
professors, and with arrangements tor religious observance, which is much prized 
by this community. 


Sheth, Pandit Hakgovind Das T. ? Niyayatirtha, Vyakarantirtha. 

The need* and interests of all important communities, irrespective of their number 
should be considered if they contribute towards the literature of the country, helping 
modern researc h in sciences, philosophy, language, etc. The members of such com- 
munities should be given the opportunity of placing their views as regards the govern- 
ing body of the University; their literature should form a part of the courses of 
study and their views should be respected in residential and other arrangements. 
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Sin ha, Kumar Manindra Chandra— Sinha, Pan chan an — Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir 

NlLRATAN SuDMERSEN, B. W. — SUHRAWARDY, H ASS AN — S(JHRA WARDY, Z. K. 

Zahid. 


Sinha, Kumap Manindra Ohandra. 

(a), (b)y ( c )- Every effort should be given to secure adequate representation for the 
interests of particular comm unities, such as the Muhammadan and the domiciled 
Anglo-Indian, and every attempt should be in. do to include representatives of 
such communities in the deliberations of the University. This will help a cosmo- 
politan view being taken of problems affecting the Univoisity. 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

The Calcutta University had always boon undenominational and in the best in- 
terests of education should remain undenominational. The needs and interests of parti- 
cular communities need not bo specially considered either in its government or in its 
courses of study. But there should be separate residential arrangements for Hindus, 
Musalmans, and Christians. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

The interests of particular communities may bo recognised in the residential arrange- 
ments, but they should bo altogether ignored in tho government of the Univcr uty, as well 
as in thecoursos of its study. 


SlTDMERSEN, F. W, 

I do not think that the present University can bo fairly charged with any 
deliberate neglect of any particular community. Muhammadans, however, arc of 
opinion that they do not get a fair representation upon the Senate and tho Syndicate 
and that tho Muhammadans on tho Senate arc usually unconnected with collegiate 
education. 


SUHRAWARDY, HASSAN. 

( a ) Proper representation of members of all communities is necessary to safeguard 

particular interests and answer peculiar requirements, c.g., there is not a single 
Muhammadan on the faculty of medicine. 

(b) Only in general education. 

• (e) It is very necessary that easy and free social intercourse should ho encouraged 
to fight down caste and racial prejudice so that in the end an advanced student 
and 4 Varsity ’ man will break through the shell of bigotry and denominational 
bias in a way worthy of one having a liberal education, and not simply get through 
certain stiff tests of an academical nature. 


SUHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZAHID. 

{a) The Muhammadan community, backward as it is in education, should receive 
special consideration, and for this purpose the representatives in the Senate 
should be increased so as to secure at least one- third of the number of senators 
from the members of that community. On the Syndicate there should be the 
same proportion. Beside.' , every institution should have a few Muhammadan 
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Subkawabdy, 2 . B. Zahid— conkL— Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr — Webb, 
• The Hon’ U p Mr. 0. M. — Williams, Bevd. Garfield. 


professors in the general line, and not for Arabic and Persian only, as at present. 
1 understand there is not a single Muhammadan on the staff of any college except 
tor Arabic and Persian. 

(b) Jn the case of Bengali -speaking Muhammadans Urdu should be considered as a 
second language, along with Persian, Arabic, etc. 

(r) With regard to hostel accommodation and other facilities for Muhammadans I adopt 
the recommendations of the Committee appointed by the Bengal Government 
to consider questions connected with Muhammadan Education in 1914. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nash. 

(a) The Musalmans must have an effective hand in the government of the University 

in order to promote Muslim education and safeguard the peculiar interests 
of Muslim students. “ The ratio of the number of Muslim senators to the 
total number of Indian senators should be equal to the ratio of the Musalman 
population of Bengal to the total population/* The Muslim fellows of the Uni- 
* versity should be allowed to nominate an adequate number of representatives 

ori the Syndicate from among themselves. There should be, at least, one Muslim 
member on every board of studies. If the study of Bengali be made compulsory 
on all students there should be adequate Muslim representation on the board of 
studies for the Nanskritie languages (as this hoard also selects text-books in 
Bengali) in order to see that text- books containing expressions offensive to Muslim 
taste and feeling should not he selected. In order to increase the number of Mus- 
lims qualified to sit on fhe Senate qualified Muslims should he appointed to the 
staff of the University. There. should be Muslim representation on the governing 
bodies of colleges. 

(b) An Islamic course of studies, under a faculty of Islamic studies, combined with 

English, leading to the university degrees, should be provided. Every college 
should make provision for the teaching of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. The Univers- 
ity should make provision for the study of the history of Islamic civilisation 
beginning from the intermediate stage. 

Though t lie value of hostel accommodation has been definitely recognised the actual 
accommodation provided for Muslim students is quite out of proportion to their 
needs. The University should make adequate provision for hostel accommodation for 
Muslims. Muslim students should be under the superintendence of Muslim teachers 
Provision should be made for jeligiouH observances. 

In order to ensure that Musalman students will bo able to secure admission into 
colleges an adequate percentage of scats should be reserved for them. 


Webb, The Hoivble Ml*. 0. M. 

In Burma the community whose needs and interests require to be specially consi- 
dered is the Burmese community. I should deprecate any special consideration being 
given to any other community. The University of Burma should be a purely national 
university guiding and co-ordinating the intellectual activities of the Burmese and of the 
indigenous races of the province. 


Williams, Revd. Garfield. 

(a) Not at all iu the government of the University. Very largely in the government 
tbe coUegcs, 
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Williams, Revd, Garfield — cm id. — Wordsworth, The Hon’blo Mr. W. C. — YUSUF, 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohammad. 


(b) Not at all in the university ccursos. Colleges should be at liberty to give what 

compulsory or optional teaching they like on any subject they like in any 
residence or group of residences under their control. 

(c) The University should have nothing to do v ith this. This is a matter for t he college 

authorities who should be given power to do what they think best in respect 
of this matter. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 


I consider that the following should ha\e their needs and interests specially eonsiderod 
hi the government of the University, in As courses of study, and in its residential and 
other arrangements : — 

(i) The Muhammadan communioy. 

(ii) Those engaged in European education. 

(iii) Those engaged or interested in women’s education. 

It is advisable that efforts should be made to interest the non-official and non-educa- 
tional community, both Indian and European, in the affairs of tho University. Of recent 
years the university's interpretation of the needs of the public it serves has been mainly 
inspired by one dominant personality, with much resultant unrest. A more catholic 
government would give wider satisfaction, and disarm much hostility. A more catholic 
constitution of the Senate might be accompanied by tho reservation to Government of the 
right of nominating two members of the Syndicate : this could be used to nominate, e.gt, a 
Muhammadan, when, as is usual, neither the faculties nor the Senate elect one. 


Yusuf, Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohammad. 


„(a) It is desirable in view of the number of Muhammadans in this province and tho 
increasing proportion of graduates among them that at least one-third of tho 
total number of members of tho Senate should he from this section of tho com- 
munity. Of the total number of a hundred senators fifteen should he elected by the 
registered graduates, arid of these iifteen seven should be Muhammadans. For 
the remaining members of tho Senate the principle of nominating one-third from 
the Muhammadan, ome-third from the Hindu, and one- third from the European 
community should be recognised. There should he no ex-officio fellows except 
the Rector, Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Member of Education, and the Director 
of Public Instruction. Professors should be among the nominated members. 

(6) It is a universal complaint among Muhammadans that religious instruction has 
not been recognised as part of the curriculum, and many orientalists have been of 
opinion that educational systems in this land should have been based on the reli- 
gious courses in the existing institutions. The University cannot give satis- 
faction to tho Muhammadan public until it makes sufficient provision in its courses 
of moral and religious text-hooks which will, in some measure, compensate for the 
lack of scripture lessons and catechism in tho school course. I consider that this 
need cannot be met until there is a strong representation of Muhammadans on 
the senate text-book committee and the boards of study and faculties : because 
the mere acceptance of the principle is not enough, it is necessary to have a group 
of men with definite views empowered, as also required, by the University to in- 
troduce books. 

(c) As far as possible separate hostels &>r Musahnans and Hindus should bo constructed 
and, where this is not feasible owing to the small number of members of either 
community, they should have separate accommodation in the same house, with in- 
dependent messing arrangement. Seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
students in colleges and hostels according to the [copulation of the division. Hostel 
accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan M.A. and law students, 
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QUESTION 22. 

Zachariah, K. 


Zachariah, K. 

My general answer would be: — “ As little as possible.” As a free trader I do not 
believe in the protection of infant communities — and this for two broad reasons, besides 
special ones. 

(i) Communal representation and division are inimical to the development of a 
corporate spirit. On the other hand, they tend to create factions and cause 
questions to be decided not on their intrinsic merit, but on party grounds. 

(ii) They tend, further, to keep the communities specially represented in a continued 
state of tutelage. 

There is nothing so invigorating and healthy as having to stand up and fight 
without special favour. To these general reasons may be added special ones 
applying particularly to a university. The component units of a university — 
which, like the State, is a communitas communilatum — are not racial or reli- 
gious communities, but colleges. The test of a university is indeod whether it 
can melt diverse elements into a common culture- it must fuse, and not simply 
envelope. In ihis matter, we may take warning from the evil results of the 
division into “ Nations” in mediaeval universities. Everyone knows of the 
secession of the Germans from Prague in 1409. Here is an example from Oxford. 

“ A more serious fray than usual between northern and southern students in the 
University in 1 IVA t led to the retreat of the former who . . withdrew to set up 

a rival university at Stamford. ... The King was forced to recall the 
Northerners.” 

Nevertheless, certain exceptions are necessary. 

(b) In the courses of study communal differences have, to a certain extent, to be con- 
sidered, e.g ., in allowing different vernaculars. 

(r) In hostels different kitchens and dining-halls may be needed. (But see my 
answer to question 19.) 



QUESTION 23, 


(i) Are there any points in which your answers to J he foregoing Questions would be 

different in respect of the noeds of men and of women ? 

(ii) To what extent, and in what fields, are rdditioual and special facilities for higher 

education required for women P # 

(iii) What are the peculiar difficulties and needs which affect the higher education of 

women in India P 


ANSWERS. 

AiyeRj Sir I\ S. Sivaswamy. 

Additional and special facilities for higher education are required for women to 
enable them to take their proper place in the professions of teaching and medicine. 

The system of early marriage interferes with the progress of higher education among 
Indian women, but 1 am inclined to think that with the extension of the system of high 
schools and colleges, staffed entirely by women, there will ho lews and less objection to 
the sending of girls to high schools and colleges for the purpose of education. Medical 
colleges run by female doctors and taking in only female pupils will soon become a neces- 
sity. In fact, it has been engaging the attention of certain medical missionaries and, I 
believe, also of Government. 


Ali, Nawab Nasikul Mamalkk, Mikza Stiujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) So far as the Muslim females are concerned their guidance should bo entrust eS to 

Muslim gentlemen until the. women arc* fit to give advice themselves. 

(ii) and (iii) To the proper education of Muslim females purdah arid early marriage 

are the greatest obstacles. The prejudice of the past years against any and 
every kind of female education has considerably diminished, but as this cannot 
be got rid of in a short time, rearrangement should he made by appointing 
visiting female teachers who might go inside the zauana and teach Muslim 
p/urdah girls. Government should select important cent res of Muslim imputation 
and there encourage the establishment of girls’ schools and liberally help the 
existing ones with the ultimate view of making them training schools for 
teachers. Special care should be gi\cn to thos-e places where old and aristo- 
cratic Muslim families live to enlist limit sympathies and draw' the students from 
that class which will carry iniluenco w it h the general public and popularise female 
education. The greatest difficulty at present, is to find 1 rained female Muslim 
teachers oven for the lowest forms and, so far. then* seems to be no Government 
provision to remove this urgent want. 


Association of University Women in India. 

(i) It is not desirable that a lower standard should bo required of women than of 

men in any department of study. 

In regard to professions equally open to men and women it is suggested that the 
standard of work and the curriculum should be the same. 

(ii) The special needs of India make necessary a training in mothercraft and child 

culture and in domestic science and domestic sanitation. It is suggested that 
special diploma courses in these subjects and in arts, applied arts, home arts, 
should be provided at a central teaching institute. 

( 401 ) 
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QUESTION 23. 


Association of University Women in India — contd, — Banerjea, J. R. — Banerjea, 
Dr. Pramathanath — Banerjee, Gauranganath. 


(iii) The peculiar difficulties which affect the education of women in India are: — 

(a) The purdah system. 

(b) The practice of early marriage. 

(c) A widespread prejudice against education, even in its primary stages, based on 

mere conservatism. 

( d ) A wider spread fear of higher education as likely to unsettle women and unfit 

them for home life. 

The chief needs are : — 

(A) Training colleges*. 

(B) Women qualified and willing to undertake educational work both hi schools and 

colleges. It is thought that the improvement of sehool education would help 
the situation in regard to the higher education of women. 

(C) Definite propaganda, stirring up the women who have received the advantages 
of higher education to a sense of service. 

It is thought that there should be some definite separate organisation to represent 
women in matters relating to the University ; and that women should, in addition, be 
represented on the Senate. 

We would recommend that such separate body should include : — 

(1) Two representatives of each affiliated college, one being the principal. 

(2) Principals of affiliated schools. 

(3) One representative of European secondary schools. 

(4) Two representatives of the Association of University Women in India. 

(5) One representative of the interests of medical students. 

(6) Any other representative whom it may be necessary to co-opt from time to time. 

That the Council should be a regularly constituted body meeting at stated intervals and 
forwarding its recommendations to the Syndicate. 

« hat this Council should be recognised by the Senate and should be supplied with all 
the literature, etc., that is supplied to the members of the Senate, 


Banerjea, J. It, 

(i) No. 

(ii) .For training of teachers and for medical education. Women cannot go in for law 
as they are not allowed to practise in courts. The career of a teacher, doctor, or 
inspectress is open to them. Honce additional and special facilities for training 
of teachers and for medical education are required. ' 

(iii) Girls in orthodox Hindu familiee-jare married early and honce the higher education 
of women ia seriously affected. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

The educational needs of women are not absolutely identical with those of men 
but a course of general instruction is us necessary for the former as for the latter. The 
question of special facilities for women should be carefully investigated with the help of 
persons who are intimately acquainted with the conditions of women’s education in 
this country. 


Banerjee, Gauranoanatb. 

With scrappy teaching, with no preparation for her subsequent calling as wife 
and mother, without any comprehension of the position of a man as a citizen, she 
becomes the life-companion of the latter. But the family is still the mainstay of the 
nation and will remain so as long as the life of the State is healthy. The whole oivio 


■ Women’s education. , , 


Banerjee, GattSang \nath — eontd, — Banerjxb, Sir Gooxtoo Pass. 


education of the hoy will give us mu h less anxiety if all girls are trained for their 
duties as wives k*t 9 Dr. Georg Kirschensteinerin “ Education for C&temMp,”? 

(i) (a) For women who wish to prosecute their studh s regularly in schools and colleges , 
preparing themselves for the uni versity examinations, I suggest that there 
ought to be a separate arrangement for instruction, with courses of study 
specially adapted to the characteristic needs of Indian women. For 
instance, a graduated Qi/m’se in domestio economy, principles of hygiene, 
child-psychology, aesthetics, fine arts, etc., should form a part of the university 
curricula for women, in lieu of certain abstract and abstruse; technical and 
Scientific subjects, e g., adv need mathematics, technology, chemistry, 
geology, zoology, etc. 

( b ) For women living under the zenana system, who, owing to special social and 
economic reasons, cannot attend a course of study in schools or colleges 
affiliated to the University I prop >se that a special course of instruction 
suited to their peculiar needs, should be inaugurated and for this purpose 
strictly purdahna kin institutions (like the proposed Tikari College for 
Women) should be established, where such a course could be completed 
within eight years beginning with their sixth year and ending with their 
fourteen. * 

(iii) I consider the following causes as mainly affecting the higher education of women 
in India, viz, : — 

(a) Too early marriage. 

(b) Too early child-bearing. 

(c) The zanana system. 

* (d) Depressed economic conditions of the middle class. 

(e) Peculiar social structure and environment. 

(/) Want of strictly purdahnashin schools and colleges. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

(i) There are three main points in regard to which my answers to the foregoing 

questions would be different in respect of the needs of men and of women, 
namely : — 

(a) The subjects to be taught, which should include those the study of which will 
impart knowledge or skill which will be useful to females in playing the part 
assigned to them by nature in their domestic and social spheres. 

(&) The institutions for teaching, which, in the case of females, should be schools 
and colleges established exclusively for them. 

(c) Rules relating to the residence of students, which, in the case of females, should 
be largely relaxed. * 

(ii) I do not think that any additional or special facilities for higher education are 
m required for females by reason of any peculiarity in their mental constitution, 

which, if anything, gives them advantage over males. And my limited experi- 
ence leads me to endorse fully what the .Sanskrit poet says : — 

“ To gather knowledge men must strive, 

And over many volumes pore ; 

But favoured women all their lore 
With ease through Nature's grace derive.” 

(iii) The zanana system and early marriage are institutions which create difficulties 
in the way of the higher education (as ordinarily understood) of women. But they 
nerve useful purposes in their own way, and, rightly regulated, they have their 
fair side, and help a higher training, spiritual il not intellectual, which has made 
, , the Hindu wife and the Hindu mother, * when pain and anguish wring the brow,* 
the ‘ ministering angels ’ that they have been. 

TOL. XU 2l 



#4 ' QUESTION 23 . 


BaWBRJEE, Rai Ktmudiki Kajjta, Bahadur — Banebjee, Muraly Dhab — Banebjee. 
Sasi Sekhar — Banebji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pbamapa Charan. / 


Banebjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur, 

(i) Special subjects for studies, such as music, may be prescribed for female 
Students. 

(ii) In the field of teaching, especially in the secondary stage, additional and special 

facilities should be given. In Bengal female education is more backward, and 
one of the causes is the dearth of female teachers. 

(iii) Social customs, such as early marriage, affect the higher education of women in 

India. 


Banebjee, Muraly Dhab. 

(i) My answer to question 13 would be different in respect of women. In the secondary 

schools in Bengal girls should be taught sanitary science, domestic economy, 
and cooking in place of physical science, physiography, and geography in the 
higher classes. 

In the colleges lady students should be taught child -psychology as an alternative 
to logic or science at tho intermediate stage and rearing up of children and nursing 
of the sick as alternatives to an optional subject at the graduate stage. 

(ii) In medicine, fine arts, and some branches of technology additional and special 

facilities for higher education are required for women. 

(iii) The peculiar difficulties that affect the higher education for women in i.ndia are 
their early marriage and seclusion. To overcome these difficulties the following 
arrangements are needed : — « 

{a) Besides an arts and science college separate medical, fine arts, and technical 
colleges for ladies should be established. , •. 

(?>) To enable married non-resident students to pursue their studies the le^|||gps 
should be arranged at convenient hours, e.g„ between 12 noon jtnd 3 r.M. soas 
not to interfere with domestic duties, , t 

(c) Omnibuses should be provided at a mode rate charge for all non-resident students. 

(d) The fees should not be prohibitive and there should be free studentships and • 

sfciponds for meritorious poor students and widows. 


Banebjee, Sasi Sekhab. 

(i) In some rospocts the needs men are different from those of women. In 

regard to women my answer to question 7 should have no application. I do 
not think that there is any need for women to qualify in technological and 
applied science. My answer to question 22 would also be slightly different so 
far os parts (b) and (c) aro concerned. The needs and interests of woman 
Bhould be specially considered by the University in its courses of study ana 7 ill 
the residential and other arrangements. t 

(ii) Domestic science and hygiene may be made a special branch of study both at 

the intermediate and degree stages. 

(iii) The purdah system and early marriage of girls that prevail in India offer special 
difficulties. To these may be added the absence of secondary schools for girls 
outside Calcutta and also the want of an adequate number of women teachers 
for sohools and colleges. 


Banebji, The Hon’ble Justice Six Pbamada Chakan. 

The ohief difficulties in the way of higher education among women are the custom 
of purdah, or seclusion of women, and early marriage. The best remedy would be the 
establishment of separate colleges for women. * 
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BardjlLOI, N: C.— Bisu, S|'i vendra Natn— Bengal Landholders’ Association, 
^ Calcutta- Bet hune College, Calcutta. 


v ' 4 Bardalot, N. C, 

v I ana. not a great admirer of higher education of women till our men flod 
sufficient means to feed them. Besides, I find that the best traditions of national 
life are lost by training up Hindu girls on the mode 1 of European girls or of girls of other 
•countries, the ideals and religions of which are quite different from those of ours. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath, 

• 

The needs of men and women arc not identical. The training of women should, 
4h;tf$fore t be different from that of men. v 

Special facilities should be offered to women in the fields of medicine and pedagogy. 
In formulating a scheme for the education^ 0 women the requirements of their social 
and domestic life should not be lost sight of.* 


Bengal Landholders* Association, Calcutta. 

The question of university education for womonin Bengal (and in India generally) 
is not so much an educational as a social question. There are social customs among our 
people (early marriage, purdah, and so on) which prosent an insuperable bar in the way 
of spreading university education among our womon ; and till these customs have boon 
largely modifiod the discussion of such questions has hardly any practical bearing. 
Perhaps much can be dono for fomale oducation by organising something in the nature 
of university extension lectures; but wo doubt as to how far missionary work of this 
*w*tttre will fall within tho scope of the activities of the University. 


Befchune College, Calcutta. 

(1) Cirls seeking university education fall into two classes — those who inty id to 
J# qualify themselves for the teaching profession , and v those 

f K. who ^dy only for culture and accomplishment. Tho case of 

Boy, D.N7 ’ * girls intending to join the medical profession does not arise 

ffitterjSi K. B. a8 they may begin medical studies immediately after matricula- 
tion or at any stage of their college career. 

Oirls* colleges accordingly should have two departments— a special department to 
train in educational theory and practice and a general depar tment. The standards 
in the special department should be assimilated, as far as may be, to the university 
1 standards for the degree of teaching. 

’ For the general department if is not necessary and is, in fact, undesirable fjiat 
there should be tho same rigid standards as those which in tho circumstances ot 
• the country have to be fixed for boys in view of their qualifying themselves for 
the services or the professions. Each college should be allowed to fix its own 
•courses of study and to grant leaving diplomas to its students. Such of them as 
" may desire to have their attainments appraised by university standards in any 
subject may at their option prosent themselves for the university examinations 
in the subject, it being undesirable for them to offer more than one subject at a 
time. The hustle of the examinations which is only a hard necessity in the case 
of our boys is good neither for genuine culture nor for physical health. The 
strain on health that it involves is recognised to be too much in the case of 
many boys, and there can be no excuse for gratuitously exposing the future 
motherhood of the country to this wasting influence. 

Women here should have greater freedom of Study, especially in subjects which 
ttejv 3D. it, may increase their practical value in life. 


tri 



question 23 . 


Bethune College, Calcutta — contcL 


) The particular needs of the education of women should be specially considered, not 
. necessarily by the University which, however, must look after 

Banerjee, ss o. interests of those women who follow a university Course. 
There should be a special board consisting mainly, if not entirely, of women. The 
board should be entrusted with the promotion, guidance, and oontrol of the 
" education ©f women in general irrespective of the communities to which th^y 
may belong. This board of studies should be independent of the University, 

With reference to question 22(a) women’s colleges and schools are, according to» 
the present system, not at all represented in the government of the University. ^ 
This seems a serious omission since men by themselves could qot possibly be 
aware of all the needs and difficulties peculiar to a women’s school or college. 
Institutions for women should be equally represented on the Syndicate and 
Senate of the University wdth those of men so that the question of women’s 
education might no longer be subject to the ideas of men who, after all, must 
have very little knowledge of the special training needed by the women of India 
to equip themselves for life. 

With reference to question 22(6) in university education the courses of study for 
women should remain mainly the same as that of the men, but among the 
optional subjects domestic economy, scientific needlework, and drawing might 
be specially included for women at the intermediate stage. 

With reference to question 22(c) there should be no private hostels for women un- 
less those hostels be placed under regularly recognised boards consisting mainly of 
women. It w ould be better, how ever, if there w ere a sufficient number of hostels 
or sufficiently large ones attached directly to the recognised colleges for women 
j to meet the need for them. At present there is a great demand for more hostels 
I for the wojnen whoso homes are in distant villages and who find it extremely 
j difficult to rind accommodation suitable from all poinl s of view. There are even 

j cases when students have had to give up higher education because they wewk 
1 unable to get into desirable boRtete. ; . , 


) The higher education of women in India, as we understand it at present, mktti 1 
university education. This sort of education, however, is not suitable to ell the 
women Of India. It may be, in fact it is. necessary for those ©J the Ohri^ 

tian and Brah tr o communities who desire, after completing their course©! studies,." ■ 
to take up some career, c.</., medicine, teaching, etc. There are many, however,, 
at present who have no suoh intention, but who follow a university course simply 
because there is no other system of education they can take up in order to 
satisfy their desire to acquiro more knowledge than i$ to be obtained in the 
present- high schools. 

A separate system of education, other than university, might be introduced for such 
students whose numbers will gradually increase with the inorease of proper 
facilities for the education of Hindu and Muslim girls. 

Before writing further with regard to this system of education I would like to state* 
that there should be more purdah schools for Hindu and Muslim girls wherte the 
teachers will he women only. Many Hindu ami Muslim girls (and I even know of 
cases of Christian -girls) aw at present prevented from studying in certain girls* 
schools because of the presence of male teachers. And there are many Hindu 
and Muslim girls who are unable to study at all because there are not enough 
schools with only women on the staffs. There are also many Hindu girls who are- 
prevented from continuing their studies after marriage for the same reason* 
though their people would most readily allow them to do so if only the staff* 
wore all women: I know of simile cases with regard to university education. 
Remarks are often made by Indian men, even by Christian (who 
supposed to be more advanced in this respect than Hindus) against the pare- 
sen co of men in girls’ schools and colleges. 

Going back to my point with regard to a separate system of education, other thaifc 
unitersity, I need not emphasise the real want of a proper system erf education 
for the increasing numbers of Hindu and Muslim girls, as well as ior those . Chris- 
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Bethunc College, Calcutta — eon&f. 


tiansoad Bxahmos who do nob intend to take op careers, but who will marry 
sooner or later. It vould do them and the future generation a world of good 
if they were taught how to manage their homes and bring up their children, 

The curricula for such students should inclwT east udy of the vernacular, mathema- - 
tics, English, Sanskrit (Persian for Muslims), history, geography, nature study* 
hygiene, first a d, domestic economy, cooking needlework, music, and drawing, 

— all accord inf to scientCv methods. During the two last years of the course 
aonie, if not all, the following su ejects might be retained, viz,, vernacular, English# 
history, cooking, needlework, music. To these should be added a simple study 
of the psychology of th< child rrmd and of the training and management of 
children. The student h who follow the abovo system would be expected to con- 
tinuo their studies until the ag( of eighteen years by which time the oourse 
should be completed fo A it is doubtful whether there will bo moie than a very few 
students, for whom the above course ,v designed, who will be allowed to continue 
studying after that age. 

The board of studies for the direction of women’s education referred to in ques- 
tion 23 should have directing, and perhaps inspecting, control over those schools 
which follow tho abo~o system, for there should be one superior body to see that 
the same standard be observed throughout the province. 

The board might consist partly of heads of women’s institutions, partly of women 
of university standing unconnected with educational institutions, and partly of 
Indian women of position and some, though not necessarily, university education. 
These might possibly co-opt a few men to sit on the board. 

There need be no public examinations for the women of these institutions. It 
should be sufficient for the head of every school to give certificates indicating 
the degree of success attained by the students before leaving school or college 
if the institutions be styled as such. 

(ji) The women in Calcutta aie at present much exorcised by the withdrawal of tho 

Jft Mias A L . * ac *^* e8 have hitherto enjoyed of studying medicine in 

their own city. It is true that there were only a few women 
availing themselves of such facilities ; in the nature of things this was inevitable " 
but the number would have increased. 

t The present policy seems to bo to send all desiring medical education to 

» Delhi. No policy could be hotter calculated to kill out the growing desire of 

, women to become qualified as doctors. 

Delhi is 900 miles from Calcutta, its vernacular is different— -its university is natural- 
ly different — what fathers of young girls would be likely in this country (or even 
in England) to send their daughters 900 miles, to what, on account of the 
difference in the vernacular, may be called almost a different country, for the 
five years necessary to qualify as doctors ? 

Instead of discouraging like this the young womanhood of Bengal from taking up 
medicine everything should be dono to encourage them to do so. Women 
• doctors are wanted by the women of Bengal. * 

, The present condition of women’s education in India is a transitory one — the diffi- 

culties are chiefly due to the secluded position to which the women of India have 
been subjected since the Muslim invasion. 

\ At the present time* all will, I think, agree that the days of seclusion on the old 
; lines are numbered and that the main problem of to-day is to make the transition 

\ from the past to the future in such a way as to avoid any disaster or reaction. 

[ n Ho body of men is competent to deal with the manifold problems which such a 
transition creates— only the women of India can do that. The co-operation of 
Hr ' the men will be needed at every step, but their contribution must be that of 

t ready sympathy and of a determination to help the women in every way to 

: realise their at present hidden capacities. 
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Bethune College, Calcutta — contd . 

& 

From what I have gathered from my contact with many types of Indian ladies 
I conclude that the two following distinct types of education are required by 
them : — ’ 

(a) An education for the majority whose mental outlook and capacity does not allow 

of university standards. 

For these a full education fitting them for their lives should be available and 
should be entirely in the hands of women and of such others as they may call 
into their councils. 

(b) An education for the minority (hut as years pass a constantly increasing minor- 

ity). These require an education of the university type, but on much 
broader, more wholesome lines than is available at present. 

The solution of the problems connected with this type of education seems to lie in 
the admission to all the university boards, syndicates, and senates of a 
number of broadminded, representative women, who would voice the opinions' 
of the women graduates and undergraduates and the general feminine public. 

The result should be two-fold : — 

(A) In those subjects of study common to men and women the University would be 

the richer by the greater breadth of view due to the admission of women to 
its councils. 

(B) Alternative subjects of study would bo introduced into the university scheme, 

subjects which are at present absent because they appeal only (or more) to* 
womon. •' 

Each university would in this wav be an Alma Mater to its daughters, as well as to it» 
sons, providing each with the means of study in their own peculiar branches of 
learning and, at the same, time, nothing would be labelled as a man’s or wnm t j W 
subject, each individual being free to choose those subjects in which he (or el#) 
feels his (or her) power lies. 

Such a scheme would, 1 believe, suit the women of India better than a separate 
women’s university. This latter has been considered necessary because of the* 
impossibility experienced so far of obtaining a proper foothold and position for 
women in the oxisting universities. 

It may indeed be necessary in order to develop© women’s education on the right Une& 
to have some such separate universities and this for the following reasons : — 

(1) On account of the early age of marriage which makes higher education impossible 

to so many girls if on exactly the same lines as men. 

(2) On account of the necessity, in order to obtain present university standards at an 

earlier age, of teaching every subject (except English) in the vernacular. 

But with the general changes both in social customs and in the men’s universities 
it is possible that the need of separate universities for women will pass away and 
they will be absorbed into others or will admit other colleges into their fold. 

It is to bo hoped that the separation of men and women students into different*, uni- 
versities, if it takes plaoe at all, will not be a permanent one and that, with it 
saner and broader outlook on life as a whole, on the part of both men and women* t 
it will be possible for them to avoid any such separation of the sexes, as separate- 
universities would entail, during the important undergraduate yea*a— -a s^paw*- v 
tion which would only result in making their future co-operation in life more ' > 
difficult. 

But if one university is to provide a bountiful education for both men and wo men 
then it must add to itself all the diversity and breadth which at present is lacking 
and to do this it must admit to all its councils representative women as well is 
representative men. , , ^ 

Finally, I must state that to answer this question with any degree of practical use* ; 

* fulness it would be necessary to double the size of this report. 
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Bethune College, CaloutU-^nid^Bethune College Calcutta, Students of, 
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l hold most strongly tbat a commission of won. on should he at once appointed to deal 
with the whole of worn eu’t and girls education in India. The need of an ideal, 
of a plan, for the a hole of ueh education is the first and the greatest need* 

The Commission should consist of women, as representative as possible, women Imbued 
with new ideas and aspirations, women representing the more conservative 
forces, women well versed in the ideals of India’s ancient civilisation, woman 
representative of every community. With these 3hould bo associated western 
women, who can giv*. their matiir experience both in Kuropfc and in India, 
western women in sympathy with the formation of a real Indian type of woman* 
hood, a + ype founded on, and neve loping from, the heroic women of India past, 
thedSeetaw, the Savifcris, the Damayantis, than whom no finer women need bo 
sought as models foi the future ideal Indian women, 

KSbe Commission would prepare r plan and to do thm would study the past, its aim® 
and ideals, its successes, and its failures — V e past not of India only, but the 
educational past of other lands — and drawing from these a rich experience 
would be able to gwe India a plan that would allow of the moulding of present 
circumstances, which are still quite plastic, and of making them subserve the 
purpose of raising a fair fabric, which should be a complete and well-balanced 
structure calculated rather to serve future developments than only to deal 
with present needs. 

As the deliberations of such a commission would necessarily cover a long period no 
time should be lost in the formation of such a body. 

The result of Ihe work of this commission would be almost unlimited ; there is no 
dearth df ideas among Indian women, no dearth of energy among them when 
they feci that their ideas can be made to matenahse — not only women’s and 
girls’ education in India would benefit from the deliberations of such a body, 
but the world of women would be the richer and both directly and indirectly the 
education of the other half of mankind would derive much inspiration and 
' assistance. 


Bethurie College, Calcutta, Students of. 

(®) It is not desirable that there should be a separate university for women — 

(i) If there were one, the field of competition would be, for us women, limited to that 

amongst ourselves only. 

(ii) If tbe standard were lower than that among men, we women could not Stand 

properly by the side of our brothers. 

(Hi) We women do not want to lag behind. 

(b) There must be a wider scope of subjects: — 

(i) Bengali literature should be introduced into the university syllabus as a subject 

for men and women throughout the B.A. pass, honours, and M.A, course®* 

(ii) Science should be introduced into the college. 

(Hi) 'Music, needlework, painting, drawing, hygiene, and first-aid should be taught 
in the college, but attendance at these classes should be optional. 

There need be no university examination in them, but students should have the 
opportunity of receiving the culture to be had from their study. 

(c) The Bethune College should be fully affiliated up to the honours degree standard 

all the following, without deslav : — , 

Philosophy, economics, history, mathematics, geography, botany, and in Other 
science subjects, such as physics, chemistry, physiology, zoology, as noon a® 
the latter can be introduced. 

(d) Assamese and Khasi should become university subjects up to the B.A standard* 
(s) The prescribed courses in history for the LA. and B.A. examinations are too 

long, They should be shortened. 


Bethune College Oa&iitlft, IftndOfits of— cewtd.— ftfe jft» <| 


(f) Students (whether men or women) if they 'have failed at any one examination 

should, m order to be given a pass in it, be required only to pass in the subjects in 
which they have failed, provided that they pass in the failed subjects at the next 
ensuing examination. 

(g) M.A classes should be opened in the college and students should have oppor- 

tunities to train for other proie? sions than that of teaching. 

(h) A museum should be attached to the college. 

h) Accommodation m the college should be increased in order to allow a greater number 
of students and a large choice of subjects. 

(f) Advanced students should be given facilities to go abroad for further study, 

(k) In the mufassal where c > lieges for men exist women students should be admitted. 
^ This wculd give many girls the opportunity of having a college education who 

at present caimot find a seat m the Calcutta colleges or whose parents, for a variety 
of reasons, do not see their way to sending them to colleges m Calcutta. 

(l) The number of hostels for women students should be increased. 

(m) In hostels for women students each student should have a separate cubicle. 

( n ) Women students should he given every possible oppoitunity for games, exercises, 

and outmgs in the open air. We find we have many fewer opportunities for this 
than our brothers ; mental work should be accompanied by physical exercise. 

(o) Women students at college should be given that freedom and responsibility that 

will ht them to take charge of their pupils if they become teachers or of other 
young people m their own homes. 

Svmni Bala Gupta, Fourth year prefect 
Chitralekiia Bamdyapatihy \ya, Third year prefect, 

Kama LA Das, Deputy saond year prefect. 

Sudra Dutta, First year pi eject 
Torxtbala Sr n Gupta, Representative r fourth year. 
Shakuntala Kao, Representative, third yedr. 
lira \N De, Representative, second year . 

Subodhbala Roy, Ijeprcsentatne, first year . 


Bhandabkar, Sir E. G. 

(i) My answer to the preceding questions are applicable to the education of men and 

women generally, 

(ii) But 1 think there ought to be separate high schools and colleges for women with, 

so far as possible, women teachers and professors, and the course of instruction 
should include music, drawing; painting, domestic economy, and sanitation. A 
large scope for the use of the vernaculars should be allowed in these institutions. 
When there are no separate institutions and women must attend the institiftions 0 
established for men, they should have a separate building for residence, as well 
as for messing arrangements. 

(iii) The custom of early marriages in the case of girts has prevailed for a very long period ; 
but within the last thirty years the restraints it imposes have been slackening. 
But still in most cases girls are married before they are sixteen. If they get 
children between sixteen and twenty-one or twenty -two their education will 
be greatly hampered. But there are some girls who remain unmarried for life. 
And there is a large number of young widows in the present condition of our 
society in which early marriage is still widely prevalent and the practice of widow 
marriage is looked down upon and greatly discouraged even by highly educated ; ,f 
young men who, on the death of their first wife, would marry rather a virgin of 
thirteen or fourteen than a young widow even below the age of twenty. Inhere 



Habibas. 

? * m nothing to raider the higher educat’jn of such young widows impracticable 

and for these and for girls who remain unmarried to a very late age, m well as 
the few who choose a single life, such educational institutions as we have got for 
men should he established for women with the modifications I have noted fa 
my answer to (h) above, f 

'f 1 , i ' , w, \ it t 

BaiTKACHAT^LE, McHINI MOHAN. 

; ' H 

fii) The residential system cannot benefit female students, and it cannot be insisted 
upon m their case ; for even among Brahmos and Indian Christians few would 
“ like to put their ghls in hostels or boarding houses, if, therefore, the Univer- 
sity is turned into a residential university female students should be per mi tted 
to stay with their friends or even distant relatives. Thero ought also to be lb 
women’s college where instruction snould bo givou in ail the ordinary subjects 
So that it may not be necessary for the students to go to other colleges to attend 
lectures. In other words, in ter -collegiate co-operation need not take place with 
the women’s college. The lecturers there should also be women for in this 
country girls are accustomed only to talk froely with their own relatives. In 
the case of Hindu or Muhammadan girls it will very often be necessary to permit 
them to appear at examinations without attendance at lectures. Special scholar- 
ships will have to be established for poor students, and a large number of educa- 
tional appointments ought to be reserved for them. Science students should 
not be compelled to do practical work. More liberty might be given to medical 
students. A separate medical college for women may not be possible, yet sepa- 
rate arrangements ought to be made as far as practicable. 

rjbe f urdah and the system of early marriage are the greatest obstacles to the 
higher education of Indian women, so muc h . c o that higher education for women 
may almost bo said to be beyond the scope of practical reform. No Hindu or 
Muhammadan woman of an orthodox type has ever joined a college or oven 
read up to the higher classes in a school. The girls who receive university 
education are either Brahmo or Christian. Their number is small, but it will 
slowly increase. All necessary facilities ought to be provided for their train- 
ing. The time is far distant when the University w ill be called upon to make 
arrangements for the higher education of any large or even a decent number of 
girls in Bengal. At present, vigorous attempts ought to be made to spread 
primary education amongst the girls and culture in the mnarta. 


Bhattacharyya, Haiudas. 

<i) I shall answer this question broadly from my personal exjvrience in teaching 
ladies up to the M.A. standard. 

There ought to be a separation of the courses of study for men and women and I 
M have no objection even if the Bethune College he raised to the status of a women’s 
; university. The time has not, however, come when womcnS? education can bo* 
left entirely to themselves. 

, The system of education and examination ought to be easier and the courses of 
study more suited to the needs of their sex. Domestic economy, music, etc., 
should be included as optional subjects. 

, There should be facilities in the honours college for teaching ladies and also {&., 
the post-graduate classes as at present. 

(«) Ladies ought to be encouraged to study medicine and law and their courses in these 
subjects ought to be easier and limited to the essentials of these sciences. If 
y women be not allowed to practise in law courts, they ought to be allowed to 
s.'.* appear as juniors in cases where purdahnashin women are plaintiffs or defend- 
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(iii) As it is more difficult for women to leave their homes X should suggest that a 
system of co-oducation he allowed and encouraged in the mofussil colleges if 
the present system continues. 

The hostel arrangements at Calcutta ought to be improved, and hoarders ought* 
to roeeive lessons in music, painting, etc. 


e Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyay* Kaliprasanna. 

(i) In the curricula for women there ought to be subjects for fine ‘arts, such as- 
music, painting, etc.; and in the high schools needle work also. 

(iii) The purdah system and early marriage are the principal drawbacks affecting 
the higher education of women in Bengal. 


Bhowal, Govinda Ciianbra. 

(i) In scientific, industrial, engineering, and legal education the needs of women 
will be different from those of men. They should be trained in fine arts, such 
as painting, drawing and other useful arts, and particularly in the art of 
hygiene, child-rearing, and housekeeping. Medical training is absolutely neces- 
sary for them. 

(ii) For females, female teachers will bo necessary. 

(iii) The manners and customs of the country, particularly the zanana system and 
marriage system prevalent at the present are great obstacles in the way 

of the high education of women. In consideration of the functions they have- 
to perform in society and the duties they have to perform in the fatally a 
general high education of women is not possihlo. But there should he pro- 
vision and facilities for the high education of those thfiffc can afford to heVe It 
and have a high mission in life and high ambitions and aspirations. 

As women have begun to come to the front in all spheres of life provision should be 
reserved for their high education on an equal footing with men. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. ; 

The remarkable thing about Bengal is that although the men Yaye taken to west erty ; 
education with greater alacrity than those in any other part of India, the women remaX& 
intensely conservative and, except in the small Brahmo community, the demand for tber 
higher education of women is of the very slightest. This state of affairs defends onsocial 
forces over which w© have no control. 

Borooah, Jna^a^bhiram. 

%» 1 '•* ‘ ' 1 

(ii) Women should be above everything else 1 good mothers and good wives. There 

should be no objection to their getting any degree— some of them must bfr 
prepared to take charge of girls* schools and colleges. Female education is oner ■■ 
of the most crying needs of this country. Their sphere, however, is in their ; 
homes. They must bo able to decorate their houses with their own pictures^ . 
they must be also good musicians. Fine arts should be taught to onr woman, „ 

They make excellent doctors and nurses. They are “ ministering angels wfaelb , 
pain and anguish wring the brow.” They should be encouraged to take doetorV . 
degrees. - ■ j , / '' '"‘ v * 

They must be excellent cooks— culinary arts should be a part Off the 



BowWAMf J^anadabhi am — coniek— Bos#> Eai Chunhal, Bahadur«-Bo8», G. tL 
i Boss, Miss H. B. 


The foremost difficulty in Assam is the lack of a college or even a girls* high, 
school. Some ql our gAls go to Calcutta and Giridih to be educated. If* 
college were started in Assam we would have more girls going in for higher 
education. A girls’ high school in Assam, if not a college, ia most uigently 
needed. 


BoSe, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur. *; 

(i) GeCferally speaking, the ed cation of women in this country should be some- 
what on a different basis fiom that for tho men. The majority of Indian girl* 
in the present conditions of society cannot devote many years of their life to* 
school education; consequently, in their ease, the course** of instruction should 
be so regulated as to give them the largest amount of useful knowledge within 
the smallest limit of time. Their education, fox the most part, should be 
through the medium of the vernaculars, and literature, arithmetic, history, 
geography, hygiene, and domestic economy should form the main part of their 
curriculum. They should also be taught to read and write English correctly. 
A special school certifica f e granted by the University at the end* of such a 
course would greatly encourage female education in this country. 

As fpr those girls who would aspire to university degrees I would make no distinc- 
tion in the courses of study or in the period over which they extend. I would 
only suggest that special branches as alternative subjects may be prescribed 
for girls, such as music, drawing, painting, sewing, embroidery work, etc. f 
would further suggest that girls taking no scientific subjects should be allowed 
to appear as non -collegiate students without going through a regular course in a> 
college. 

^ii) Special facilities should be given to women for medical education. 

(ui) Social customs and usages. 


Bosf., G. C. 

The number of colleges for women should be increased and t^ulr courses* 
of studies specially adapted to their natural requirements. 


Bose, Miss II. B. 

(i) As regards women they require special teaching in domestic economy and music. 
It would be an advantage if arrangements were inado in existing schools for pupils 1 
for teaching domestic economy. 

The University of Calcutta ought to have a faculty of music for granting degree® of 
music. Music should be introduced into the university curriculum from fib# 
matriculation stage. * 

(S) Women have not the legal career open to them. They are not allowed to practise 
in courts of law. Hence, they must bec ome teachers, inspectresses, or doctors. 
Therefore, it is absolutely necessary that additional and special facilities for 
teachers’ diplomas or degrees should be provided for them. Government should 
hare teachers’ training colleges for women. 

The Betbune College ought to have arrangements for I.Se. teaching, for the study 
of subjects like physics and chemistry is necessary for medical education. 

(iM) The difficulty is that girls of orthodox Hindu families are withdrawn from schooler 
at a very early age and this seriously affects the education of women in Indian 
; A® regards “needs’* the question ha® been already answered in (i}« 
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Bose, Khtoi Ram. 

(i) and (ii) Our lady students — under-graduates and graduates — should have larger 
facilities provided for them in the direction of ethical and aesthetic culture. The 
study of mathematical and physical sciences even at the matriculation stage 
should be rendered wholly optional ; and the practice of some of the branches of 
fine arts should be made compulsory in the interest alike of domestic economy, 
aesthetic culture, and refinement. 

v{iii) Abject poverty of Indian households, comparatively early marriages, and deli- 
cacies and refinements peculiar to Indian womanhood, constraining them to keep 
themselves religiously aloof from a crowded medley of young men in higher 
college forms, impose themselves as so many insuperable barriers to the “ higher 
education ” of women m India as conceived in its occidental acceptation. 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini. 


(ii) The only existing Government college for women in the Presidency, viz,, the 
Bethune College, should be improved and staffed so that it may compare with 
any of the first-grade colleges for men affiliated to the Calcutta University. 

Some good high schools for women may be opened in some of the large mofussil 
towns. 

' (iii) Some of the difficulties are : — 

(a) Early marriage, 

J[b) Observation of caste, and the social practice of riot sending girls to any board- 
ing institution among the Hindus and Muhammadans. 

(c) Purdah system. 

(d) Social prejudices against the higher education of women. 

(e) Want of suitable institutions, with proper arrangements for tuition |ind residence 

of those women who observe caste and purdah. 

At least one good high school (for the present) entirely staffed by qualified women 
teachers where purdahnashin Hindu and Muhammadan women may study is 
needed in Bengal. There should be separate hostel arrangements for Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Young marriod women without ohtldren may also be a dm itted 
as boarders. 


Chaki, Bai Sahib Nritya Gopal. 

% 

*(i). For women English as the medium of instruction should not be made com- 
pulsory. Bengali or Urdu ought to be made the medium of instruction. 

(ii) Additional and special facilities for higher education in medicine ought to be , 
given to women, 

(iii) Among orthodox Hindus and Muhnmad&ns the early marriage of girls and the 
zanam system are the two principal peculiar difficulties which affect the higher 
education of women in India. # 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

Women occupy a peculiar position in the domestic and social Ufa ol the 
Hindus, and the traditions of the family are kept up mainly by them. It is strictly 
enjoined m the religious books of the Hindus that females should not be allowed to 
come under any influence outside that of the family. For this reason no system d? 
school and college education can be made to suit their requirements. Moreover* the 
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Ceattebjee, Jlai Liutmohak, Bahadur. 


system for the education of oar ^oys has not as yet been working satisfactorily and 
c arnot be said to have passed beyond the stage of experiments, Under the circum- 
stances we do not venture to undt rtake any new experiment regarding the education 
of our girls. I rosy, at the same time, point o’d that women get sufficient moral and' 
practical training in the household urn that D far more important than the type * 1 
of education out schools c*\n give. 


Chanda, The Hobble Mr. Kamini Ftjmar. 

a 

The Education Department and n 3d i cal profession are practically the only openings 1 
for women, apd their ed nation should accordingly be r ( gulp ted. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

(i) My suggestions with regard to the education of women in India would be- 
entirely different from those I have ventured to offer about the proper eduoa. 
tion and training of men. 

My idea of a college and school for Indian girls is briefly as follows : — 

A large garden, with four or five houses, not very big, home like, and after the modern 
Indian fashion, more or less. The houses should be big enough to accom- 
modate altogether, say, a hundred girls. No separate college or school* 
building is necessary. Each house should have ono or two sitting- 
rooms which would serve for class rooms when required. Only a small range 
of laboratories, simply furnished, would have to be added. There should 
bo no more purdah in tho school and college than there is in ordinary Indian 
homes now-a-days. Cooking (as far as caste rules permit), keeping the houses in 
order, nursing, entertaining guests, keeping accounts, looking after the garden,, 
supervising sanitary arrangements, — everything should be done by tho girls 
by turns under the watchful eyes of each house-mistress. The house-mistress 
should be an eldorly Hindu widow of a respectable family, not necessarily one 
of tho teachers, nor even a graduate. The teachers should, preferably, be 
women, but competent women teachers are few. There is no harm in having 
men teachers just to come for the lectures. Male servants may be kept as 
in Indian households. Women visitors and male* relations of the boarders 
up to the age of ten should be, free to come and go. There should be fixed 
hours for lectures, which should be few. In other matters, the girls should 
enjoy the freedom of home. 

Indian music, painting, needlework, hygiene and sanitation should be compulsory 
for every girl, though not necessarily for examination. Elementary physics,- 
chemistry, botany, and physiology should be compulsory subjects for study at, 
different stages. The curricula should also include: — 

(a) An outline of the history of the world, with geography. 

(b) The histories of England and India in greater detail 

(c) A course of English literature, with training in English conversation. ’ 

(d) A course of Bengali literature. ^ 

(e) A short course of Sanskrit literature. 

{/) Elementary mathematics. ! 

These various subjects should be spread otft over the whole* period of a girl’a stay at 4 
school and college. The medium of teaching should be Bengali. , 

<Brk should enter school at the age of nine. The preliminary training before that 
, should be given at home. They should cover the school course in four years 
and the college course in three and teach tho leaving stage in seven years, that 
is, at the age of sixteen. During this period there shmdd be no urdvelsitT 
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examination. There should be one at the end, answering, in some respects, to 
the intermediate examination, but different, and more varied in range. Girls 
who- only seel; general culture and mental training would stop at this stage. 
Those who want to go further should read for the ordinary B.A. examination 
of the University and there should be a separate college for them consisting only 
of the third and fourth year classes. Girl students should be allowed to sit for 
the B.A. examination after two years’ private study at home if they so wish. 

Bay scholars should spend as much of their time as possible at the school br college. 

Attached to the college should be classes for adult women, the relations of the girl 
students, and others. Courses of general lectures in Bengalion suci^ subjects as 
hygiene, sanitation, elementary science, psychology of child-life, etc., occasionally 
illustrated by magic lantern slides, should be arranged. In this way the girls 
of tho school would remain in closo touch with elderly women, which is desir- 
able, and the training of the school will come to be understood and appreciated 
in Hindu households which is moro than can be said now. 

1 have consulted some of my orthodox colleagues and they assure me that there is 
nothing in the sohemo I have sketched which strict Hindus will 4 not accept if 
they at all favour the education of women. 

(ii) Medicine and teaching are two suitable fields for which facilities should be given 
for the higher education of women. 

(lii) Tho peculiar difficulties which beset the higher education of women in India 
are : — - 

(a) The purdah. 

(h) Early marriago. 

(c) Poverty. 

Their great nood is general culture and training, such as may give them more self- 
confidence and enable them to discharge their duties in the household wisely. 
As yet, for tho large majority o r Indian women, there is no place in society 
outsido tho home. 


Chattkrjke, Ramananda. 

As, according to social custom, Hindu women of tho bhadralok class and most 
Musalinan women observe purdah , much brain work without corresponding physical 
activity affects the health of our women students more injuriously than that of our young 
men, as tho latter enjoy perfect freedom of movement in tho open air. Nevertheless, 
so far as a liberal education in the arts and sciences is concerned, I would not make the 
courses of study for women difjenmt from those for men in any essential respeots. My 
opinion is on the whole the same as Hat expressed by Huxley in the following passage 
extracted from a letter which ho wrote to .Sir Charles Lyall in 1800 

“ 1 am far from wishing to place am obstacle in the way of the intellectual advance* 

; meat and development of women. On the contrary, 1 don’t see how we are 
to make any permanent advancement while one-half uf the race is sunk, as nine- 
ton ths of women are, in mere ignorant parse noso supers til ions : and to show you 
that my ideas arc practical l have fully made up my mind, if I can carry out 
my plans, to give my daughters tho same training in physical science as their 
brother will get so long as he is a "boy. They, at any rate, shall not be got up 
as man-traps for tho matrimonial market. If other people would do the like, the 
next generation would see women fit to be the companions of men in all their 
pursuits-— though I don’t think men have anything to fear from their competi- 
tion. But you know tvs well as I do that other people won’t do the like, and * 
five-sixths of women will stop in tho doll s bilge of evolution to be the stronghold of 
parsomlom, the drag on civilisation, the degradation of every important pursuit 
with which they mix themselves.” 
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For some subjects of secondary importance learnt by boys and young men domestic 
science may be substituted for girl and women. 

The arrangement") for iooreation, play, and refreshments should be for women students 
the best possible. Their class-rooms should b*' very spacious and perfectly well-lighted 
and ventilated. Their benches or other seats should be such as not to directly or in- 
directly cause any physical deformity. For phy iologioal reasons the percentage of 
lectures to be attend d by them s could be iess than in the case of male students. 

In the Education Department the salaries of women teachers should, for the same 
kind and grade of work, lie higher than for men teachers. This is necessary because 
unmarried wSmen of the bha>iralok cli.ss in our country require a female companion or 
attendant or a male Tela*‘v6s to live with them, when working away from home, which 
is not the ease with sing! a male toocnors. It is also necessary in order to attract dis- 
tinguished lady graduates to the service and keep them there. 

Whether my suggestion regarding external degrees bo accented for male students or 
not it should be accepted for women students. Those girls arid women who pass examina- 
tions as private, external, or nou-collogiato students should be oligible for scholarships 
if their merit entitles them to the same. The number of scholarships for girls and 
women should be greatly increased. Government ought, to spend at least as much for 
the education of girls and women as for that of boys and men. The sums spent for 
female eduoation at every stage should be separately shown in all provincial and Im- 
perial educational reports. My suggestions in this connection deserve serious consi- 
deration as the only practicable means of spreading higher education among women to an 
adequate extent. 

Though at present healthy places like Madhupur, Deoghar, Giridih, etc., are beyond 
the administrative boundaries of Bengal every encouragement ought to bo given to the 
starting of recognised or unrecognised classes or institutions for girls and women in those 
places rnd in the hamlet of Sautinikotan in Bengal ; for there Bengali women and girls 
of the h/ndralok class can move about freely in the open air, which is an essential condi- 
tion of healthy existence for all and particularly for brain- workers. 

The vernacular ought to be, and may easily be, recognised as the medium ol instruc- 
tion and examination for girls and women to a wider extent than for boys and men. For 
most girls and women who receive education do not sock posts in the public services but 
only want to be literate and cultured. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

(ii) In connection with female education, it is desirable to have separate colleges and 
different courses of studies which should be so prescribed as to secure for women 
the highest training especially in certain household industries, in the Vernacu- 
lars, the principles of morality, of practical hygiene, and in child and education 
psychology. These are essentially necessary for the higher education of women 
in India. 


Chaudhuri, Tlie Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh, 


fii) I am against Bengali women going through university examinations as now con- 
ducted. They suffer in health. Girls’ schools in Bengal have not keen pro- 
gressive. Early marriage and the purdah system stand in their way. A 
limited class of women wants to go up for university degrees. Separate col- 
leges may be founded for them. Our efforts should be directed to improve 
the schools. Women who want to go to the University should have the same 
facilities as men, but special facilities for them are not wanted and need not 
b© provided. There is scope for work for them in medicine and as teachers. 
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Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

(ii) The education of women should be different from that of men. Their educa- 
tion should be such as will fit them for the duties which they will have to 
perform in the world. Their text-books and standards of examination should 
be easier, and they should be placed, as far as possible, under female teachers. 
The purdah system prevalent both among the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
stands in the way of giving higher education to Indian women. Arrangements 
should be made for giving their education at home with the help^of peripatetic 
female teachers hi ought up according to Indian ideals. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(ii) The problem of the education of our women is a very complicated one owing to 
the peculiar customs of our country in matters of caste and marriage. For 
such of our women as desire higher education separate colleges should bo 
established and facilities should be given for imparting such special education 
as may be necessary for girls who marry early. Tbo education of women 
should be conducted with the object of making thorn fit partners in life for 
men and good mothers of future generations, and not the rivals of men in the 
ordinary works of life. Colleges for women should make special provision for a 
thorough teaching of such subjects as music, domestic management, and 
cookery. The subject, however, is of sufficient, complexity and importance to 
justify the appointment of a special committee lor its thorough investigation. 


Ciiouduury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

(ii) The question of the education of our women, especially their higher education, 
is very difficult and complex. It is doubly so in a country like India. God 
lias by differentiation of the sexes naturally sanctioned practically different sets 
of duties for men and women. In educating our women we should keep this 
always in our view. Education practically considered is that which fits us for 
life and, consequently, that education is the best which fits us most for life. 
Now the chief concern of our women should be : — 

(a) Domestic life. 

(b) Rearing up of children. 

(c) Participation in the general social life. 

(d) Iloal partnership of our life with a better power for the stimulation of our 

higher and nobler virtues. 

Each of those except the third requires separate treatment in the education of 
women. It is, therefore, neoessan that wr should have separate colleges and, 
if possible, separate universities for women with separate curricula. The sub- 
ject has not received that amount of close attention both from our Govern- 
^'inent and our countrymen which its sunremo gravit ? requires and eminently 
deserves. This should form the subject for a separate commission. 


Chowphurt, Dhirendranath. 

. The peculiar difficulties in the way of higher education of women are two — early ma r* 
riage and purdah system. There is a need of more colleges in the country. From time' 
to time it has been found out that arrangements are not made for the study of all the 
subjects girls want to take up. Facilities are not always given for the spread of higher' 
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education to its utmost extent in the case of women. But to me it appears that 
money spout on their high *: edimah n is money spent for the spread of real education 
in ilm couni ry. Oar women pursue knowledge for it * own sake : they are not aspirants for 
Government service. It st it ut ions edinaiing our women are not service-securing 
agencies, but on light em rg of } calls. Here, the l T ni\ ersity lias got an opportunity to give 
real education. So n re attention should he paid 1*» the impro\ emeut of t hi* existing 
ones and *h< establishment of .» w cues. dut <, ute .he reverse "s iuui.d to he the ease. 
A veritable s* ep-motherly attention is paid to ihein. ik>thmc»* ami women are human 
beings. Both posamh i iu* same marl to he developed. The I’punisluids sn t \s 
“ The So if I is ncilh t male, nor icn tie."* 

So in impart me lusher couch turn hy wlndi mtelleM is developed, lte.nl is hroadened, 
.tud will is streiigi hailed there need.', a* made no distinction net ween man and woman. 
Humanity i * both ot them should he cruelly developed. Without this no nation can 

prospe* 

ihit female edueation has been woefully ncgh*cted iu tin* country ll an\ ilist mo- 
tion h (Wien men and Women is to l.c made it should he kept in mind that women 
should not he detached from their home sui roundings, ii tin hoarding system is in- 
troduced tor them it shouH he as tar as possible a suhst it * ■ t e fm the borne. Tliev sliould 
not hi* | ia< ed un !er foreigners. I 'nfoi i imai el} , t Ins has been the case in more limn one 
important institution If can he said without am letloction on im n << its of the lady 
in charge of <he hVditme < 'oljcge that she, with tin* best intent ions possible, cannot prove 
a mot ncr to flu* Indian girls under her. Slu* cannot enter into I heir feelings and 
the} into hers they an* so diveisely opposed by early training and surroundings. 
Instead of being developed their hearts would get a check, tlicir w ills, instead of 
being piopcrlv trained, would get a wrong bent. Thei o must In* misunderstandings and 
misunderstanding is at tin* root ol nine-tenths of G eeuls wrought in human society. 

Cl ’MIS, J>r. C. D. 

(i) Tin* {(.regoing answers appiv’ to men studi*nts onl} . uni\(*i il v education for 
women hemi* only possihh* w here t h<* t radii ioiial habits oj tin* country have been 
discai d<*( !. 'I In* elementary and secondary education ol womi'ii is sp(*eiallv' 
important becaur.e oi 1 he mlluenee it would ha ve on 1 hat ol children; hut it is 
ronden-d dillicult hy the e.uly ago ol marriage and tin* secluded lives led by 
w omen. 

(ii) The higher education of women in medicine would he of special value, 
dii) There is need lor women as teachers and medical advisers. 


Das, Dr. Khdaknatii. 

(ii) Higher education should ho conducted under similar conditions, both for men and 
women. Medical education lias been imparted to women under the same con- 
• ditions as men, without any inconvenicuee and with the be t of results. Slight 
modifications may bo necessary and can bo accomplished without any trouble or 
inconvenience. ^ 


Das Gi pta, K arena Kanta. 

(ii) Girls should have ordinarily nothing to do with the science course, except bo far 
as if will help them to study medicine. Domestic economy, cooking, and nursing 
may replace sonic of the existing courses of study, especially geometry. In their 
case, the medium of instruction should be the vernacular throughout their career 
in school ncl colleges. The study of English and the existing modi uni of instruc- 
tion in English even in schools stand in the way of female education in Bengal. 
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JHtta, Biukndra Kumar — De, Har Mohun — Be, Satischandra — de la Hey, 

Miss D. 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. 


(ii) 1 am for the establishment of a separate university for women. At least, there 
should be a separate Director of Public Instruction to look after their educa- 
tion. At present, the education of women has not received that attention from 
Government which it should owing to the apathy of the public in this respect. 
There should be established a high English school for girls in each district town 
and a college for women in each division. There should also be started for 
women a separate a odical college or at least a medical school and greater facilities 
should be allowed to them to qualify as doctors and midwives. r 


De, Hae Mohun. 

(i) For women whose course of study is other than linguistic vernacular should be the 
medium of instruction and of examination. 

(ii) We have at present but very little higher education for women. It requires great 
expansion in every direction. 

(iiF The questions of purdah and early marriage stand in the way of the higher education 
of women in India. In order to help them the system of education now obtain- 
ing in India ought to be thoroughly changed. This can be done by only those 
who are specially regarded by the country and they ought to be free from any 
foreign influence ; otherwise they are sure to lose t he confidence of the people 
and the whole schedule would come to nothing. 


De, Satischandra. 

(ii) Women — 1 speak of Hindu women — should be educated, so that they may perform 
efficiently their legitimate duties in their married state, and so that they may earn 
their livelihood whon they become widows. After suoh an education their 
higher intellectual craving should bo satisfied. The physical and moral sides of 
their education should not be ignored. 


de la Hey, Miss D. 

.1 am not familiar w ith educational work in Bengal, and can only speak from my expe- 
rience in Madras, and from my experience of the higher education of the women of this 
presidency. 

fi) Although girls who seek a university degroo must necessarily take the same 
course as that laid down for men 1 think an institution something on the lines of 
Professor KarvVs Women’s University would be helpful for many girls. Girls 
often wish to continue beyond their high chool eoursi without taking up quite 
such strenuous and purely literary work as the University demands of them. 
Such an institution should include music, painting, domestic economy, etc., in its 
curriculum. I do not think it should claim the title of a university, nor perhaps 
should it even claim to be part of a university. It would, however, be neces- 
sary for it to grant some diploma or other if it was to enjoy any popularity. 

(ii) In this presidency the most pressing neod at this moment is greater facility"* for 
girls for the prosecution of higher studies in science subjects. The two colleges 
for women are both, however, working to meet this, need, and, after the war, 
this difficulty should no longer exist. 

The next pressing need is that of a medical college for women. It is beyond doubt 
that girls in this country make better progress if they can study in institution* 
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Raman. 

specially set apart for tlmm. The Lady Harainge ('oil ego at Delhi, of course, 
offers this facility, but the ihstapcc is vo-y great for girls from other parts of 
India, md the courses of iht Punjab University do not always coincide with 
the” preparation given for the medical course by oth£r universities. 

(iii) The peculiar difficulties and needs which ailoct the higher education of women 
in this presidtuoy are the custom of early marriage and the fo,v facilities for 
studying apa.it from men The custom of < iriy marriage takes girls away from 
school at ioi early age a: id prevents e large number from proceeding to higher 
education. Both in the high school and college classes girls in the mofussil 
often ; evi‘ to studs with boys, and as a rule they seem to get tittle help and real 
tramifjg in such cases unless tho^r are in small classes, 2.^.. B. A. honours. There 
is very little in tb way ot hostel accommodation in Madias for Hindu school- 
girls from the mofussil, and, though both women's colleges are fully residential 
in chenv ter, parents are often reluctant Fend their girls away from home at 
.dl. It is hard to soo how either of diese difficulties can be met. The custom of 
early marriage is not likely to die out quickly. Government or private bodies 
cannot be expected to put down gins" high schools and women's colleges through- 
out the country when the demand is comparatively small. Development of one 
of the Madras high schools into a boarding school for Hindu girls seems a 
nopeful scheme. The hostel accommodation of the two women's colleges D 
already well apju eciated. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

(i) There would not be any appieciable difference in the answers to the previous 

questions in respect of the needs of men and of women, except in the matter of 
hostels; gi eater care should he taken in the hostels for women, and courses of 
study may he made a little less rigid in the case of women. 

(ii) Additional and special facilities for higher education should be given to women 

in the fields of medicine and teaching 

(iii) Early marriage, purd'ih system, general poverty, and want of a suitable calling 
after the university career are the peculiar difficulties which affect the higher 
education of women in India. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

Women are withdrawn from education at a very early age,. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to ensure that a large proportion of female pupils get a maximum of training 
before they are about fourteen. This can only be done by educating thorn through the 
vernacular. English, may be a compulsory second language, but this is not so necessary 
as in the case of boys. It is also necessary that the curricula of women's instruction 
should be different from those of men, but there should be no objection in the university 
stage for #omen to take up men’s courses if they consider them more suitable. At pre- 
sent women may be specially trained for teaching, medicine, domestic science. A little 
business training may also he given. 

Indian women do not readily take to such occupations as typewriting, stenography, 
signalling, etc., at present. In the absence of a strong commercial motive for education 
combined with peculiar social customs and habits, progress in female education is bound 
to be slow. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman 

It is unnatural to drill all women Ao the man's course. Women have their 
special needs and temperaments and their course should he particularly suited to them 

Z G l 
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QUESTION 23. 


Durr, Rebati K aman — contd .— Dittta, Promode Chandra — Dutta, Kabindra Mohan. 


The matriculation course will be the same as for boys with the addition that sewing, tailor- 
ing ; and the Indian system of domestic medicine should jvirticularly be taught to them 
Their college course w ill be over in three years, the intermediate examination taking place 
one year after the Matriculation and the final course two years after the intermediate 
course ; and their college course will necessarily be simpler than that for boys. Religious 
instruction should bo a part of their daily course and a particular examination should 
be held on Indian theology, though ttiere will be no university test in it. No age restric- 
tion should be kept for girls The girls’ college course is likely to be over in this wav 
at l he age of eighteen and the present marriageable age for girls lias slowly risen to that 
already and many Hindu fathers in towns may keep their girls in school or college to that 
age. Rut the great responsibility for the spread of female education lies on Vis. We have 
to accept (Mr girl graduates with all warmth and admiration without regarding them as 
blue stockings* For no class of beings, however able and self-sacrificing, will ever choose 
the most rigorous discipline of maidenhood for the selfless task of teaching our girls. 
No particular denomination can serve this cause very long. W r c ourselves have to take 
up the task of our girls’ education, with (he natural concerns of our women’s life, with 
out own wives and sisters, and we ourselves have to accept that particular denomination 
as one of us in grateful warmth for all that it has done. Charity makes us gods of men 
and Love will wash away the memories of pain. 


Dutta, Promope Chandra. 

(iii) Education on present lines is too d ‘nationalising for women, and hence there is a 
genuine desire to hold aloof from the movement foi female education. 

Female education must be under the control oi the Hindu and Muslim inspectois. 

Unless girls’ schools are run on more orthodox line* female education cannot make 
much progress through Government educational agency. 


Dutta, Kabindra Mohan. 


(i) The educational needs of men and women in India will in all cases be determined 
by the ideal of life before us. We do not want that women in India should 
continue to labour under The darkness of ignorance and superstition, or cling 
unreasonably to fossilised remains of the past out of which every semblance 
of life has vanished and thus be always in continual conflict and disagreement 
with their educated husbands, brothers or sons. But we do not want at the 
same time that women in India should be steadily anglicised, importing into 
our peaceful homes t he evils of nufFragettism or the spirit of revolutionary and 
rationalistic ieonoelasm, condemning all our aneii at institutions that are the 
outcome of a long past and art' a part of our flesh a. id Mood as it were. The 
object of university education both for men and women ought to be 
rather a reconstruction, of our own past in the light of the changed conditions 
of the modem world than a total disregard of the past and an attempt to 
build a new world of our own in a craze for western mimicry. Our past, like 
the past of every other nation, consists of many good things mixed up in 
cvitably with evil ; and the world of modern science is likewise made up of g<?od 
and evil things most intimately mingled with one another. Under such circum- 
stances our object in university training always ought to be in the first place 
to enable our students to adapt themselves to the life of to-day, which in- 
volves a general knowledge of the past as well as of the present, and in the next 
place to give a specialised training in particular branches of knowledge. 
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Detta, Raftndra Mohan Gkddks Patrick. 


Oi) From ibis standpoint it Is ecessarv that in secondary schools the training 
given to women should bo different from the. j given to men, and in the univer- 
sity stage the method of framing women -houhl be different from the method 
of training men. 

The function of secondary schools shoidd be viewed from two different angles of 
vis on. They prepare tffud mts for university life; they prepare boys and 
giiis, who are unable to \ osecute studio in t oe University, for the struggles and 
needs uf worldly life. In the ^ai e of wmnen in this country, as they marry at a 
very early age, and hav»* to look after domestic affairs as soon as they enter 
mairied hfe they in most eases are unable to complete their course of studios in 
ayjondarv schools, an d the secondary schools for girls as they arc at present do 
not prepare them n>r Mie duties of domestic life. 

(in) Therefore, though Lom the standpoint of niversity education the work done in 
-eeon !ary schools nevl not la* different, in the oast* of women from that 
done in t ho case of imm, from the other standpoint indicated above thm-o ought 
to he a difference. This requires Mud. our girls, in their school career should 
not only have an intellectual equipment that would make them lit companions 
for their educated relatives, but also acquire some knowledge of things that is 
ueeessar m domestic management and in tb* life of maternity, which begins 
very early in life in this count ry. Their course of studies in secondary schools 
should, therefore, not only include Indian history, the geography of the world, 
arithmetic, bonks on contemporary Indian national life and citizenship, and 
elementary principles of science, but also books on Indian domestic duties, on 
Indian feminine ideals, on the laws of health, duties of maternity, and prac- 
tical training in needle work, cooking, etc. A knowledge of the English language 
will also he necessary for them for the right and proper understanding of t heir 
brethren who receive an English education and often express their ideas in 
English. 

In the Brahmo Girls’ School at Calcutta, and the Mahakali Dathsala, instruction it 
given to girls to some extent on the lines suggested by me, but much still re- 
mains to be done. 

Mi \ss life* or hostel life for female students in India is not at all desirable at present. 
It is prolific of nothing but evil consequences on Indian domestic life ; and unduly 
anglicises tlio mind of young female students without, any corresponding gain. 

(iff) The university education of females in Bengal, if i( is nallv meant to be popular and 
widespread, cannot be effectively advanced by the establishment of colleges 
like the Bethune Uollege; for ahnost none except Brahmo and Christian ladies, 
who again are an insignificant minority in Be ngal, will ever attend them. For 
the spread of university education among females, who do not like the Brahmo 
and Christian ladies come out of the purdah , the University must employ a 
number of touring female tutors, teach the students at their own homes, and 
supply them with books of reference from a common lending library meant exclu- 
sively for them. This system of touring lady tutors hou Id be adopted by 
secondary schools for the female students of their higher Masses; uIm), as many 
of these are married, before they finish their course of education in secondary 
schools; after marriage they art* not allowed to attend any public school. 

The system of touring female tutors tried by Christian missionaries in this province 
has been found to work iffectively; whereas the establishment of colleges like 
the Bethune College or the Kaveushaw Girls’ College at Cuttack has been useless so 
far as the majority of the population is concerned. 


Geddes, Patrick. 


This peculiarity is a question of the psychology of the sexes even more than of their 
psychology, and, of course of both within their place in social and moral life. As 
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QUESTION 23. 


Geddes, Patrick — contd .— Ghosa, Pratapcandra — -Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 


I believe that our curricula demoralise men so I am convinced not merely bj 
statistics, but by lifelong observation, that they sterilise women; and this to a serious 
extent, in every sense of that word. Again, as but a single illustration of the contrast 
of studies, a man’s view of economics is of “ the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth;” and a docile parrot- woman learns this, more precisely, and 
“ does well in the examination.” But a thinking woman begins with its consumption 
and comes to family budgets, etc., beyond mere money wages. 

Every study is thus bisexual in its perspective; and that universities do not see 
this is only another example of their present senilescence. Yet with this view, I 
believe all the more in the mutual education of the sexes, as well as in- their in- 
dependent needs and disciplines. 

These answers are, however, already so long that I cannot continue this subject 
nor enter into its details. Enough if I emphasise the above views as suggesting a 
thorough distrust of those educationists who forget that Apollo and Pallas are not 
mere sexless ideals of culture. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

(hi) The paucity of highly educated mom 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 


(i) A greater relaxation as regards attendance at lectures and college examinations 
is required in the case of ladies. An “ Aegrotat ” degree may be given to such 
candidates when recommended by the principal and the professors. 

(ii) Special facilities are required for women in — 

(a) Training as teachers, especially as school teachers. 

(b) Medical education. 

(r.) Scientific training. 

(r/) Training in music and domestic science. 

(e) Training in cortain technological subjects, e.y., embroidery and designing, and 
agriculture and dairy farming. 

(/) Training in nursing and sanitary science and midwifery. 

A diploma in i ursing, another in sanitary science for health visitors, another in mid- 
wifery* would go a great deal to make these professions u respectable ” and, therefore, 
popular with educated women of the better classes. 

(iii) The difficulties and needs are — 

(a) The question of conveyances to and from the college. 

( b ) The question of residence. 

These two are best solved by locating ladies’ colleges in district towns. 

(e) Tho question of physical exercise and recreation. 

( d ) The question of the strain of examinations. 

Under the present system women do better when they take three years over the usual 
stages instead of two. 

For the adequate and proper discussion of these questions, and for first-hand opinion 
on all matters pertaining to the education of women, women graduates should be re- 
presented on the Senate and the boards of studies, and one at least should sit on the 
Syndicate. A beginning in this direction has been made by including the principals of 
the Bcthnne and Diocesan colleges on the post-graduate council in arts. An extension 
of this proceeding is needed in all the departments of the University. 
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Ghosh, Bai Harinath, Bthadur — Ghosh, J n an chan dr a— -Ghosh, Kai Bahadur Nisi 
Kanta — Ooswami, Bhauabat Kcmar, Sastii - GoswamI, Kai Sahib Bidhhbhusan. 


Qtiosh, Jiui Haeinath, Bahadur. 

(ii) Doctors and sanitarians. 

(iii) The purdah system and early marriage constitute special difficulties in the 

matter of th- higher education of women. 

Povorty is another difBcu’^. X J eoplo naturally prefer to educate their boys well 
knowing that in fuuure they will makj there happy and ccmfortcble in their old age 
and glorify ihe^r family, whilst the girls after marriage will be at the mercy of others. 
These difliei^oioa, T am afraid, all stand seriously in the way of expansion of education, 
high or low, among women, 

In the matter of the juor.t’on of girls there is also another important need for more 
boarding houses wbeie girls of school-going age can have accommodation. There are 
many among the richest of this country who are quite capable of bearing the expense 
of tin* higher education for oheir girls, and are not believers in early marriages, but 
they do not find places where their girls can be kept and trained in high education or in 
a sanitary mode of living. 


Gjjcsh, Tnanchandra. 

I think there should be a separate university for women. But, if that bo not 
feasinle, their courses of study should be made different from, and much simpler than, 
those for men. 


Ghosh, ftai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) Some elementary courses should be provider! in domestic hygiene, domestic 

economy, sanitation, cookery, and sewing. * 

(ii) In Medicine. 


Gorwami, Bhagabat Kumab, Sastri. 

(ii) Under the customs of the country Indian women do not enjoy the same freedom 
of movement as western women, especially after childhood. Yet in the interests 
of the whole country and the race, they must be educated Conditions, therefore, 
must be brought into being which will make possible wider and wider diffusion 
of education among women. Starting a large number of new institutions exclu- 
sively for the education of women, and providing facilities for them, apart 
from boys, are certainly necessary. Lower tuition foes and suitable arrange- 
ments for conveyance where necessary are some of these facilities. 

The most important strip in the training of women, however, must be taken in the 
direction of the introduction of a somewhat different curriculum for girls. Along 
with some general education girls must be taught things which will be of service 
to them in their womanhood. They should be trained according to their liking 
in useful arts arid handicrafts. This w ill enable them to earn a livintr in case of 
necessity and, in any case, will provide them with possible sources of income. 

There should also he facilities for the training of widows in such institutions for 
obvious reasons. Where necessary, they should be trained free of all charges. 


Coswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(ii) Such women as study medicine, law% etc., as the avocation of their life should 
receive a liberal education ; and facilities for such education should be afforded 
to them by starting w omen's colleges and hostels under the control of qualified 
lady principals, teachers, and superintendents. 
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QUESTION 23- 


Goswami, Itai Sahib Bidhubhusan— contd. — Goswamy, Habidas — Guha, Jites 
Chandra— < uha, Rajanikanta— Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 


(hi) Tho social system of the Hindus and the Muhammadans stands in the way of their 
women prosecuting studies in public schools beyond a certain standard attain- 
able by them before tb y are married. Within this limit they should receive 
such training as would i ake them thrifty, God-fearing and considerate house- 
wives, faith Cut wives, loving and noble-hearted mothers, and a source of blessing 
to the houses or families with which their lot may be cast by the irrevocable and 
sacred ties of marriage. 


Goswamy, Haridas. 

(i) Tho education that is provided for girls should not be of the same type as that 
for boys. The existing system does not take note of this fundamental prin- 
ciple and shape the curse for girls accordingly with a view to train them for 
their future position as wives and mothers. It is not wise to implant in them, 
by means of education, tastes which they would not have an opportunity to 
gratify in their after-life, and thus to sow the seeds of future discontent and 
discord. The effect of this indiscriminate imparting of high western educa- 
tion to our girls has had the unfortunate result of unsexing our educated women 
and of denationalising them, — a result bad pnough even in the case of boys, 
but infinitely worse in the case of future mothers. 

(ii) While, therefore, university education may be provided only for those who are 
to become teachers and doctors the education of the majority should be such as 
to prepare them for the duties of wifeluxid and motherhood. 

Bearing these principles in mind I would confine their education to religious and 
moral instruction, a thorough literary knowledge of the vernacular, a decent 
working knowledge of English, a simple scientific education in the laws of sani- 
tation, hygiene, rearing up of children, and first aid; some art, as music, 
painting, drawing, or needlework to fill the idle hours of life; and plenty of 
physical exercise. 


Guha, Jites Chandra. 

There ought to be a women’s college in e /cry district in Bengal and two or three 
such colleges in Calcutta 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 

O) Education for women should ‘'be of two types in Bengal. Up to the matriculation 
standard the courses of study should be identical for all students, male and female. 
At the university stage there should bo a bifurcation. The object of the one type 
should bo to provide for the higher studies of such of the girls hr are physically 
and intellectually capable of profiting by them, and that practically on the same 
footing with their brothers. As the number of the 40 will not be large there 
ought to be a second type which wiM aim at giving the bulk of tho female students: 
a training which will enable them to fulfil their legitimate functions in the family 
and society, and to be good wi\ os and mothers. The curricula for this should 
include domestic hygiene, physiology, child- psychology, first treatment of 
diseases and accidents, and other allied subjects, with English as a compulsory 
subject ; and logic, history, philosophy, the classics, and economics as optional ; 
and the specialised course should be divided between the I. A. and B.A. 
examinations. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 


(i) The oouraes of study should be the same for both men and women. 
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Hall ir, XJmes Chandra— Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 


Half Aft, Umes Chandra. 

(i) The C Diversity ho aid modify its ruL-s and regul tions in the case of female students 
so as to £ ire a great stimulus to the spread o feiuioo education. The University 
who dd not only meet ' ’ : l'e uire nent of women, bed it should take the lead 
in the matter. Hindu women may he educated so that they e an perform efficiently 
their legitimate duties in their married state and so that they can earn their liveli- 
hood when they boeors.** widows. 

( ii) Educated young men nowadays desire that their brides should be well-educated, 
knr^v music and have sor.u knowledge of domestic atfairs. Many guardians 
who want to gi\a* their daughters in marriage to highly educated young men are 
willing t<» give their girls higher education at least up to the matriculation stage. 
In the absence (il any better course suitable fur girls, the boys’ course will be 
not unacceptable. Rut that con:’ e can be so modified as to suit the special re- 
quirements of girls. There is a gr*at demand for music. Here, as kfc Europe and 
America, music slaffild be made om of the subjects for the matriculation course. 
<< ‘utting-out and making of garments is a subject which will be highly popular 
with the pupils, their guardians, and the general public. H is also essential 
lor our every-day life. Domestu economy sh mid also be included in the curri- 
culum. An additional subject in Bengali, containing extracts from the great 
Hindu arid Muhammadan epics and t he lives of dist inguished Hindu and Muham- 
madan women, will greatly add to the popularity of the course. These subjects 
may be proscribed instead of additional mathernaties and classical languages. 
The present standard in mathematics for the matriculation course is enough for 
the girls. In the ease of boys the standard should be raised, but in the ease 
-of girls it should be retained. Jn the case of girls teaching and examination 
m all subjects except English must be through the medium of the vernacular 
even if the same concession be not. granted to boys. The present age-limit 
is an insuperable obstacle to the progress of higher education among women. 
The girls of the upper classes of Himlu society are now generally married between 
tlu ages of fourteen and sixteen. It is pretty certain that most of these gills 
would read up to the standard of the matriculation examination at least if they 
were permitted to appear at it before their marriage. This privilege should be 
granted only to purdfthnashin Hindu and Muhammadan women and not to Brahmo 
and < 'luistian girls. To prevent any abuse of this concession it may be ruled 
that no female candidate will be admitted to the college course before she is sixteen. 
The number of girls' high schools is too small ; moreover, Hindus are unwilling 
to send their girls to boarding houses. The senior mistresses of girls’ middle 
English schools, who are generally graduate's and under graduates, are quite com- 
petent to coach girls for the matriculation examination. Special permission 
may, therefore, be granted, when occasion arises, to girls to appear at the matri- 
culation examination from such girls’ middle English schools ; without this 
facility the mere permission to appear as a private student will be of no practical 
value. The girl will get no instruction for want of a tutor, the guardians being, 
on principle, unwilling to have their girls coached by a private male tutor. The 
examination should be held in the girls’ native town or village even if that place 
be not the centre of examination for male candidates. The examination 
should be held in the girls’ school premises and never in the boys’ school In the 
absence of a girls’ school, the examination may be held at the candidate’s home 
under proper supervision. 

<iii) The peculiar difficulties are the zanaw system, early marriage, and caste prejudices. 
Women need education in domestic economy, hygiene, and religion. 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 

<iii) Early marriage and the purdah system interpose very heavy obstacles in the 
way of the spread of higher education among women’. 
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QUESTION 23 . 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. — contd . — Hosnain, Waited. 


My experience of Indian men induces me to believe that their cordial co-operation 
in female education will not be secured till the curriculum of girls is of a more 
practical nature than that at present obtaining. And the deplorable hygienic 
conditions of Indian female and child-life make education in hygiene doubly 
necessary. 


Horsain, Waked. 

(i) In considering this question one cannot shut one’s eves to the requirements of the 

Indian home. As our females live within purdah their education should be 
poetical with reference to the position which they will fill in social life. The life* 
and occupation of Indian ladies are quite different from those of their European 
sisters. Their education and training should, therefore, chiefly he considered 
from the Indian point of view. The question then ftrises as to whether their 
education should he the same as that of Indian hoys. Having regard to the con- 
ditions of the Indian life and oriental manners and customs it seems to me* 
that, the system of education for Indian girls should bo different from that of 
Indian hoys and that two distinct courses of studies should bo framed for Our 
hoys and girls respectively. The same sort of education will hardly serve the 
purpose for which it is intended. While aiming at culture and liberal education 
the courses of study intended for Indian girls should consist of more good hooks 
on domestic economy, hvgiene, sanitation, nursing, home treatment, housekeeping. 
<te., and of loss mathematics, trigonometry, physics, and other cognate subjects. 
The practical side of their training should receive prominent attention, and their 
courses of study should he leavened with religious subjects. 

(ii) The following remark made in the report of 1016 in respect of education for the girls 

of the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian communities arc equally, rather 
more forcibly, applicable to the education of Indian girls: — 

4 ‘ The domestic training of the girls of the domiciled European and Anglo-Tndian com- 
munities has become economically indispensable. The failure to recognise this 
and a silly tendency to set far too much store on the acquisition of c accom- 
plishments ’ have been productive of a great deal of mischief and misery. The 
recognition of the fact that it is an essential part of the function of every girls’ 
school to equip each of its pupils with at least some elementary knowledge of, 
and capacity for, household management need not interfere in the least with 
the intellectual development of the girls.” 

Domestic training should he a special feature of a girls’ school. What an Indian home 
requires is a good housewife and the course of studies should be framed 
accordingly. 

The Government of India m their resolution dated the 21st February 1913 have also 
recognised the principles which sho aid ho adopted in the curriculum for Indian 
girls. Those principles may he stated as follows . — 

{a) 'Hie education for girls should be practical with reference to the position which 
they will fill in social life. 

(h) It should not seek to imitate the education suitable for boys, nor should it 
be dominated by examinations. 

(r) Special attention should be paid to hygiene and the surroundings of social life. 

(d) Services of women should be more froely on lister] for instruction arid inspection. 

If Government really desire to extend the benefits of education to Indian girls and 
to purdah women the Education Department should adopt such methods of 
imparting education as will be acceptable to all classes of people. The education 
itself should be more lively and more 41 practical w ith reference to the position 
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Hossain, Wahk D—contd. -Hunter, Mark —Hydari, M. A. X. — Imam, The Hon’blo 

Justice Sir Ali. 


. which the girls w ill fill in social life.** I therefore, take this opportunity of 
makirg the following suggtd/ons for tho consideration of the authorities: — 

(A) The education of Indian girls sho dd aim more at domestic training with re* 

foronce to their home life and the present tendency to acquisition of artificial 
accomplishments should bo discouraged. 

( B) A special llahus for girls should ho propai xi do., ling, among others, with subjects 

which will give an uha of domestic requirements and impress them with the 
resjKmcibilities of the Indian home life. It should contain subjects of general 
interest, as well as rules of conduct with reference to religious practices daily 
•bsorved in their homes. In the case of schools or maklab s meant for girls- 
the policy of religious neutrality should not bo 'Bowed to interfere. 

(C) The courses of study shoulu ho so framed as to onabh' a, girl to go up for univer- 

sity education and examinations, and there should be no bar in the way 
of her choosing the courses of suidy prescribed for Indian boys, as our country 
requires well- trained female doctors, teachers, mjdwivos, etc. 


Hunter, Mark. 

(i) 1 do not think that, any of the foregoing remarks require niodiiicution in respect 

of the needs of women. 

(ii) and (lii) 1 have nothing to say under these heads whieh would lx* other than a 

superfluous excursion into the obvious. A good deal has been doin' in Madras 
ill recent years for the higher education of women. There are in the eity of 
.Madras two well-staffed and well-equipped colleges for women giving instruction 
up to the degree standard. Both an* full to overflowing. There are two smaller 
women's colleges in tin* mofusil. \o doubt the Commission will visit the two 
women's colleges when it comes to Madras. 


Hvdari, M. A. N. 

(i) No, except that, the argument for using the vernacular as a medium of in- 
struction is oven stronger in the ease of women than of men. 

(“) The profession of teaching, medicine and social service. 

(iii) The zatmn/t system and the necessity for providing conveyances or locating 
collegiate institutions near the places where the lady students live. 


Imam, The Uon'ble Justice Sir Ali. 

(ii) There are various colleges that train up girl students for degrees already existing 
in Bengal. It would be desirable to have a central college for the education of 
girls alone if the expenses of such an undei taking could be met. But the number 
of girl students at present studying for the higher degrees is no small that the 
large expenses involved in a separate institution would hardly be justified. 

To me the question of women's education seems to be of as great interest as that 
of men. But it also seems to me necessary to bear in mind the position that 
women occupy in our social system. The first need seems to mo to make our 
women better waves and mothers than they are now. For affection and devotion 
to their household duties the women of I ndia could hardly be bettered. What 
they lack is a better knowledge to perform the task that society demands of them. 
For such purposes the Ne\ a Sudan institutions of Mrs. Kaniide in the Bombay 
Presidency and the Women's University of Professor Karve of Poona seem to mo 
more useful than a mere, degree of the Calcutta University with high honours in 
hydrostatics. To carry on institutions like these successfully would, 1 think, 
be beyond the strength of our Government universities. 
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QUESTION 23# 


Indian Association, Calcutta — Ibons, Miss M. V. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The educational needs of women vary. There may be many women who will 
devote themselves to the ordinary university course for the acquisition of higher 
knowledge ; there may be others again who may have to make a living out of 
such a study. But to the generality of women who w r ant to make themselves 
useful at homo a different course of education wdll have to be designed. 

* ii) To this part of the question the recommendations of the Dacca University Com- 
mittee generally furnish a good answer in principle. 

• 

Th* question of cost is of great importance. 

If the additional course recommended b\ the Dacca University Committee be 
found too heavy to bo taken along with the regular university course students 
may be allowed to choose their subjects fiom the university and the additional 
courses. The result of the examinations in the subjects chosen will entitle the 
student to certificates of efficiency. 

There is no provision for imparting scientific education to women in Bengal. 

(iii) [a) The •purdah system. 

(b) Daily mairiago. 

(r) The end of all education with marriage. 

{(!) General apathy in the matter of giving higher education to women. 

Dut the conditions set forth above are fast changing in favour of education for 
women in this country. 


IitOxNs, Miss M. Y. 

(iii) There are special difficulties with regard to the highor education of women : — 

(a) The purdah system, which especially amongst the Muhammadans limits the 

school life of overy girl. This could partly be remodiod by encouraging 
younger children to attend school. 

( b ) The universality of the marriage system. The great majority of teachers 

marry, wdiich means that they undertake dual responsibilities. Amongst 
school children early marriage again closes their school career. 

(c) The lack of trained teachers, without wdiich the schools cannot improve. This 

is the crux of the educational problem at present. There are only two 
training centres for the whole of Eastern Bengal. Of these four students 
from the Eden Training Class presented themselves for examination this 
year. Six students from the Kalimpong Training Class, which is exclu- 
sively for Hindi -speaking students. There should be secondary training 
centres attached to the schools at divisional head-quarters and primary 
training schools attached to the schools at district head-quarters. At present 
there is a total lack of facilities for tho training of teachers. 

(d) Lack of hostol accommodation for the existing teachers. The impossibility 

of recruiting teachers unless adequate protection is given to them. 

(c) Tho schools existent will not improve until the in <peetorate is strengthened. 
There is one inspectress and four assistant inspectresses in control of three 
large divisions comprising Eastern Bengal. There are about 5,559 primary 
schools, 16 middle schools, and 3 high schools under their control, apart 
from the numerous zanana centres to be visited. Tire inspectorate should 
bo strengthened by appointing a chief inspectress for each division. At 
present there is only one inspectress for the Dacca, Chittagong, and Raj- 
shahi divisions, an area comprising some 47,252 square miles. There is no 
means of rapid communication in a district intersected by many large 
rivers. There should be at least three assistant inspectresses under each 
inspectroBS and a special assistant inspectress to look after the zanana 
work which could be developed were it sufficiently organised. 


Irons, Miss M- V. 'out!.- Iyer, The Hon’bafe Mr, Justice T. V. Skshagiri- 

Jvlil, Abdul. 


(/) Lastly, the pr oblem of primary education needs consideration. The curriculum 
needs to be more elastic as in such a large area conditions of l}fe are very 
varied. A number of peripatetic teachers might bo trained so af to visit 
the schools inaccessible at present to the existing inspecting staff 


iVEii, The Hon’ble Air. Justice T. V. Sesiiagiri. 

;i) The course of study for Indian women should be different from that proscribed 
for Indian boys. Upon oue matter my mind is very clear and that is in the 
ease of Indian girls a nigh iegree of knowledge in English should not be in- 
sisted on. Xn air training should be, as fer as possible, r., and through, tho 
vernaculars. Indian girls of this presidency are not able to attend schools 
afb'r their twelfth 01 thirteenth year and their education lms to bo completed 
within that period. It, therefore, we should compel them to study a foreign 
language, and get all their higher knowledge through its medium, we would be 
practically denying them such knowledge altogether. Moreover, the sort of 
education which women of this country stand in need of is not the same as 
that which boys aim at. Ordinarily, Indian girls do not seek employment as 
a means of livelihood, and they are almost all of tliem married and their com- 
forts and conveniences are looked after by their husbands. AVhat is wanted of 
Indian girls is the capacity to manage the affairs of the household, to bring 
up their children, to attend to tho sanitary requirements of their homes, and 
to be helpmates to their husbands in the work tho\ have to do. No doubt, they 
should have some knowledge of English in order to enable them to convers'd 
with their English sisters and pick up useful information from English books, 
but that is a vorv secondary matter. The main object that should he kept in 
mind is to make thorn useful helpmates to their husbands and a real source of 
'expiration to their children. No doubt, there will he an advantage in co- 
education in the oas* of those who aspire to become teachers or devote them- 
selves to social service. But the number of this class of girls would he very 
limited indeed. For them no special facilities need he provided for. They can 
take their chance along with the hoys. However, in regard to one department 
of knowledge, they should, I think, be given special facilities, and that is in 
icgard to medicine. 

The lying-iu hospital and the Medical College should provide special courses of train 
mg for Indian girls who are not willing to undergo a regular course of study 
for tho medical degree. A certificate or a diploma from tin* college authorities 
testifying to their fitness will enable them to earn an honest livelihood and bo 
of use to their sisters. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

ii) In the design of their courses special attention should he paid to their needs and 
requirements, which are : — 

(a) General knowledge of the subject. 

(&) The principles of hygiene and household management and practical training 
in them. 

(c) The several arts suitable for indoor work. 

The special conditions prevailing in I ndia demand that while the colleges and other 
institutions for men ma vaho he open to women there should bo separate 
colleges established for the latter. 

(d) Higher female education should he particularly looked after by a com- 

mittee appointed by the University. 

(e) There should be established more training colleges for women. 

(/) Provision for scholarships should be made. 
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QUESTION 23 . 


Jalil, Abdul — contd . — Johnston, Mrs. A. B. 


{g) The Government and the University should seek more co-operation of the people 
in the advancement ol female education. 

{h) Separate hostels, with purdah provisions, for women. 

(iii) The peculiar difficulties and needs which affect the higher education of women 
in India are : — 

(а) The purdah system, affecting the Muslims in particular and, to a certain extent, 

other communities in general. 

(б) The custom of early marriage among the Hindus. 

(c) Lower status in society acoorded in general to women. 

(d) The prejudices among the men against the education of women on account of 

the want of education in the former. 


Johnston, Mrs. A. B. 


(i) The answer is “ Yes,” particularly with regard to: — 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India, and for which a high degree of training are required, such as : — 

(a) Teaching — particularly in primary schools. They can teach better in the 

vernacular than English women. 

( b ) Medicine. 

(c) Nursing. 

(Every endeavour should be made to raise the Hiatus of doctors and nurses.) 

It is obviously important that there should be an army of women trained in these 
three professions to enlighten, help, and succour the many millions of ignorant, 
suffering, and helpless women in zananas . Men cannot do the work, and it is no 
use asking or expecting the women to come out of purdah yet. It" w r ill be, and 
wisely so, a slow process. 

(iii) The custom of early marriage creates difficulties in training girls for professions that 
need long experience before they can do any real good. Nevertheless, good 
salaries, to induce girls to remain in their professions and in the case of nurses 
to minimise temptation, and comfortable hostels with bright social life, will help 
to solve the difficulty. 

The University should recognise both degrees and diplomas in domestic science and 
home arts for women. 

A degree should be grant ed sft er a four years’ course. 

* A diploma should be granted after a two years’ course. 

Degrees should be cither a science degree or an arts degree. 

If a science degree then only domestic science subjects would be studied, 
if an arts degree the domestic science subjects would be substituted for certain 
subjects in groups A and B of the present syllabus which are often quite useless 
and most irksomo to many girls. 

The syllabus in domestic science and home arts is sufficient for an honours course 
if desired. Every effort must hr made to kill the idea that domestic science means 
only cooking. (Suggested syllabus herewit h.) The diploma (two years’ course) is 
intended for girls who want a training for home duties, but not for a professional 
life. 

Suggested syllabus in : — 

Domestic science and home arts. 

Science — 

Physiology. 

Hygiene. 

Nature study. 
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Johnston, Mrs. A B. — <\,n!d. — Kakve, D K. 


Child stud} — including ^ychology, groat educational 1 ©formers, kindergarten 
methods of teacliing. child's health and welfare — physical and moral. 

. , Eugenics. 

Citizenship. 

JStudy of writers on art — r.g. t Ruskh: end William Morris. 

Art * — 

(Eokery — including fn at - alues, adulteration and preservation of foods. 

First aid and sick nursing. 

Needlework end cutting -ouC 

Mibit . 

AiT— including apphed art in needlework, house decoration, and dress. 

Houses iferv this climate girls need not take such a rigorous practical course 
ns in England, but they should at lean-t know how things ought to be done, 
by 4 doing ” for themselves. 

A domestic science and home arts college should he established as part of the Uni- 
versity, where girls could attend a certain mini her of hours per week for an arts 
degree and receive instruction in their other degree subjects in the residential 
arts college. 

Domestic science students should be residential in the domestic science (olloge. 

Diploma students will probably be home or day students, but it should be made 
possible for them to be residential. 

'i hero is a great desire on the part of many Indians that Indian women should be edu- 
cated, and an educated Indian woman is usually sought in marriage by an educated Indian 
— *#he is, in fact, in great demand. Nevertheless, Indians criticise very severely the 
kind of education often obtained hi English schools. An Indian, primarly, requires a 
woman to be domesticated and his complaint is that girls learn extravagance at school 
and college, get lacy, want a multitude of unnecessary servants, lie on their backs all 
day and read novels, are ignorant ot all things domestic (or feign ignorance) because they 
have had an* English education ! In addition, they get out of touch with their own women 
and understand them Jess than a sympathetic English woman. 

This is not a protest against, the higher education of Indian women, but a protest 
against a false and artificial education, unfitting them for Jiving the fullest life. There 
is a school in Calcutta w here the girls think it below 1 heir dignity to attend Indian cookery 
classes, and do not wish to learn the subject, at all unless English dishes are taught and 
an English gas stove used !* They are equally ignorant, and willing to bo ignorant, on the 
subject of child weliare. education, discipline, and training. A young married girl came 
to me the oilier day to know what clothes she slu uld make and how she should make 
them —for her first baby. (She had passed her I. A., and was in her fourth year at college 
when she left to be married.) When I expressed surprise that, she did not know how to 
make a few baby's clothes she said : — •“ How cam 1 know ; I have never seen a baby 
washed and dressed in my life and l have never made a baby's garment ? / haw been at 

•school all my life This last remark was intended as an excuse for her ignorance. 
It really condemns the education we are giving girls in India. 

Of course, there are schools in England where the same defects are seen, but that is no 
<*xeuse for imposing a bad system on India. Men will be only too ready to educate their 
women and girls in India if the education they get is on sound lines— and India needs 
educated women more than educated men— women who understand and have practised 
domestic economy, care and discipline of children, hygiene, sick nursing, first aid, and 
all those things which make home healthy, beaut iful, bright, and happy. 

Kabve, D. K. 

(i) 1 would make an immediate exception in the ease of women as regards the medium 
of instruction, as also th" medium of examination in the University, for I think a 

•Some knowledge of English methods of cooking would be very useful and desirable. Particularly invalid 
cookery. 
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QUESTION 23. 


ICarve, D. K. — contd. 


majority of Indian ladies want lug her education for its cultural value rather than 
for its Government service value. Granting for argument’s sake that greater 
proficiency in English is acquired by using English as the medium of instruction 
and that this should be secured even at the colossal sacrifice of the nation’s vitality 
in the case of men, I think that this loss of vital energy ought not to be imposed 
upon all women desirous of getting secondary and higher education for its cultural 
value. Those women who wish to acquire greater proficiency at the sacrifice 
of vital powers will have the men’s courses open to them. But a department of 
instructing and examining women in their vernaculars with English as a compulsory 
subject of study should be immediately opened for women. This ’vyould lessen 
the strain of higher education upoa ladies which they feel to be crushing. 
This foreign medium of instruction is the great stumbling-block in the advance- 
ment of higher-education, for women. If this option is given separate colleges 
for ladies can be started in different parts of a province as such colleges would 
not be very costly. 

In this connection, 1 would like to point out that the experiment of the Indian 
Women’s University, though f short duration, is very encouraging. A college 
for women has been started at Hingne Budruk near Poona and is affiliated to the 
Indian Women’s University and though it has not the advantage of Government 
sanction and Government support it has attracted six students in the second 
year class and ten students in the lirst year class. I am confident that this 
single college will send out a hundred lady graduates from the Indian Women’s 
' University in the next ten years from among Hindu ladies which the Bombay 
University is not expected to do in the same period. » 

In the ease of women the same facility for medical education should be provided. 
Here, too the vernaculars should be made the media of instruction and examina- 
tion. The Medical College for Women at Delhi is of very little use tcuHindu and 
Muhammadan women. The admission test there is harder than that Ct the Grant 
Medical College for men in Bombay. In the latter students are admitted after 
studying for one year after the Matriculation and passing the arts college ex- 
amination at the end of that year. While at the Women’s Medical College at 
Delhi to secure admission to the college department proper a student has to pass 
the arts test held at the end of two years' study after the Matriculation. Th 1 
difficulties and needs of Indian women have not been taken into consideration. 
There ought to be separate women’s colleges for their medical instruction through 
the media of t he vernaculars. There should be a sub- assistant surgeon’s course 
and after that a course of higher education in medicine. All medical students 
in the elementary and higher stages should have enough a quaintance with English 
so that now and then they may refer to English books when necessary. 
Students should be admitted after they satisfy the entrance test of the 
U Diversity. 

(ii) In the field of medicine arid pedagogies special facilities should be given to ladies 
by the institution of scholarships. 

(iii) The majority of women cannot spare n time sufficient for their education as 
marriage interrupts their studies. Efforts, therefore, have to be made to shorten 
the total period of their education. The Indian Women’s University has taken 
this point into consideration and by making i he vernaculars the media of instruc- 
tion in ail subjects other than English and English as a compulsory subject of 
study, the pei^od of secondary education is made five years, instead of seven years, 
and of higher education three years instead of four years, without lowering the 
standard of general knowledge. Thus, if a girl begins her primary education at 
six she can become a graduate at the age of eighteen or nineteen. 

To avoid all difficulties the best way is to have separate examinations and degrees 
for women in the same university. The exceptional class of women desiring, 
the same degrees as men will take up men's courses of studies. 
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Lahiri, Gopal Chande — Latip, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur — Mahalanobis, 
Pbasanta Chandb, a — ^Iahtab, The Hon’ bio Sir Bijay Chand. 


Laht^i, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The education of women need not, and bhould not, be on the same lines as 
those for men. Female education should aim at producing members useful 
to society, ;ntelligently helpful to their husbrnids, capable of rearing good, 
healthy, and God-feaimg children. They should also be able to take an in* 
telhgent interest in the wond’s affairs and progress. Those that may happen 
to have higher literary or scientific aspirations may be p.ovided for in the 
colleges for males. 

(ii) Colleges for women should, therefore, teach English, Bengali, Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, history, geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, hygiene, domestic 
economy, chemistry, physics, and drawing. The standard should be as high 
as tli at of the intermediate course. The whole' course may be divided into 
middle English higher and senior stages. 

There 'should be medical colleges for women at convenient centra. For the present, 
one at Calcutta and another at Dacca may suffice. At these colleges both 
physicians and nurses should be trained. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

(iii) I do not think the time is yet ripe for the establishment of a residential uni- 
versity for women. Tho peculiar social system under which they live does 
not permit them to attend school or college beyond a certain age. It is only 
the Christians and Brahmos that allow their womenkind to pursue higher 
courses of study in the University. * The courses of study ought to be different 
from those prescribed for men. Hygiene, literature, and fine arts are the 
subjects in which the girls should be particularly instructed. Different courses 
of study and separate examinations for female students may be prescribed, 
and for this a separate university is not immediately necessary. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

(ii) It is necessary to make provision for the Btudy of the higher branches of house- 
hold science. In addition, training in domestic science is also desirable. 

The existing system is pressing too heavily on the physique of our women students. 
Considerable modifications are necessary and, in this connection, the fundamental biological 
differences between the two sexes should not bo forgotten. 

The recommendations of Havelock Ellis in Man and Woman and in the sixth 
volume of Studies in the Psychology of Set arc generally applicable. For example, 
women should not be required to continue any severe intellectual work during their month- 
ly periods, and should be allowed complete rest during these periods. Then again, the 
methods of study should differ in certain cases for the two sexes, depending on the sexual 
'psychological differentiations. 

It is also necessary to make suitable provision for (he higher education of marri ed 
women. This may require an altogether new type of institution, but it is necessary in 
view of the prevalent custom of “ early ” marriages, in Bengal. 

Mahtab, The HonT)le Sir Bijay Chand. 

(i) In the case of women agricultural, commercial, and technological training do not 
appear to be necessary in India. There is also hardly any field or any great 
demand for their higher education in th^ general line. To encourage female 
education free schools should be established in each district town where primary 
education will he imparted to the student*, as well as practical training in domestic 
industries and arts, such as accounts, needle work, cooking, painting, and music. 
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QUESTION 23, 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Ceax d— could.— Maitra, Herambaohanbba— 

Mallik, Dr. D. N. 


(ii) Women who are studying medicine should have a higher training in science. Besides 
this I do not consider higher education necessary in any other department of 
knowledge. 

(iii) The zanana system, that is almost universally present everywhere in India, and the 
prevailing custom of early marriage, preclude the possibility of higher education 
amongst women in India at present. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

While lady students who seek university degrees and diplomas should be required 
to go through the courses now prescribed by the University, provision should 
be made for the teaching of special courses adapted to their peculiar needs, 
though the University should hold no examinations in them. 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

(ii) The Calcutta University has accepted the provision of the University of London 
that its degrees should be conferred on women on the same terms as on men. 
It is obviously a mistake. The conditions under which Indian ladies have 
to work are so very different from those of men that, apart from all psycho- 
logical considerations, it would be an unsound position altogether to impose 
the same burdens on women as on men. 

Subjects like music, drawing, painting, and domestic economy should find a place 
in tho curriculum for women. It should be remembered that the education 
of women should have in view culture more than in the case of men, for in the 
case of the latter the work should also fit them for the various avenues of 
employment open to men. In the case of women the only work they will be 
called upon to do (under our present social conditions), if at all, would be 
that of teaching. 

In the case of women, more than in the case of men. the peculiar surroundings of 
towns like Calcutta arc highly unsuitable. If colleges and schools could be 
located in a healthy place, where the pupils could go about freely (places like 
Giridih, Madlnipur, ami Baidvanatli), half the difficulties connected with their 
education would be met. 

In view of the special requirements of women, it would be desirable to institute 
separate tests for women. A boy of sixteen has only to attend to his studies 
and to physical exercise. A girl of sixteen has to attend often, in addition to 
her studies, to household duties (it is essential that she should learn them). 
Rho must also learn some music, etc. ; she has, moreover, little opportunities 
for physical exercise, nor can she go about as boys can. To require her to 
submit exactly to the same tests as bovs is a mistake. And this is what we 
have been doing so long. The education that we should provide should be, 
to quote tho words of the late Keshub Chandra Sen : 

11 Specially adapter to the requirements of the female mind and calculated to fit 
woman for her position in society. It cannot be denied that woman requires 
special training for the sphere of work and duty which is peculiarly her 
own. Tlie development of the true type of Indian female character, upon 
a plan of teaching at once national and rational, should be the primarv 
object sought.** 

But I have found from experience that neither girls nor their guardians can be 
induced to adopt a course of studies, however rational, that departs from that 
prescribed by the University. 
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MoDottgall, ixiss Eleanor — Mite a, The Hon ’bio Rui M/hendra CraNDKA, 

Bahadur. 


McDoUGALL, M'SS EuTCANOR. 

(i) It seems to me very important that for the present the courses of study and ex- 

aminations should be the same for men ard women. As things stand now a 
different course for wo.^-m would inevitably moan an inferior one. The time 
may come when university trained Indian women may be fchle to express a 
corporate opinion on this matter , but they are not yet numerous enough nor 
experienced enough to do this. 

Domestic training should not bo given at the University. If the present simplicity 
of Indian domestic life is to b preserved there is no value in elaborate instruc- 
tion in the preparation of food, laundry work, or dressmaking, etc. Simple 
lessons in hygiene, siok nursing and the care of children are exceedingly 
valuable ; but these should be given at school. The great need of Indian women 
is to acquire habits of systematic, clear, and persevering thought, and to gain a 
greater acquaintance with the facts of history and scienoe. The present 
university courses are fairly well adapted for those purposes and no material 
change in thorn on uehalf of women should be r* (tempted for another ten years 
at least. 

(ii) Women need a large number of smaller residential colleges in arts and medicine. 

In the case of arts they should be taught chiefly by women who should share 
their residence and give a large degree of personal attention to the students. In the 
case of medicine it is hardly practicable that there should be many residential 
colleges for women as the cost is prohibitive. In some parts of India they will 
be obliged to take part, or all, of their courses in men’s colleges of medicine ; 
but they should live in hostels managed, as far as possible, by medical women 
who should supervise their studies. It is important that the control of the 
hostels should be closely connected with the teachers of the women students. 
<iii) The great obstacles to the progress of women’s education are : — 

(a) Tradition and public opinion, which discourage independent action on the part 
of women. 

{ b ) The influence of older women who are conservative in outlook and do not wish 
the younger ones to differ much from themselves. 

*(c) The custom of early marriage which — 

(A) Discourages a father from spending money which might be used as a dowry 
on his daughter’s education. 1 } 

fB) Removes promising girls from schools just at the age when their independent 
mental life is beginning. 

(C) Cuts off the supply of womcri teachers at the root. 

(D) Prevents the growth of a sense of vocation and professional enthusiasm in 

* young women teachers. 

(E) In many cases produces physical weakness and a nervous excitable tempera- 

# ment in the offspring of such marriages. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble llai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

lii) A separate university for women should be established. Itinerant female 
teachers should be appointed in largo numbers for training purdanashin women. 
There should bo a separate medical college for them. Colleges and schools 
should be established for the training of purdahnanhin ladies. Some industrial 
arts on a small scale may be taught in schools and colleges for women. With 
the exception of a few branches of study, such as law, engineering, mechanic** 
engineering, and some technology, the same facilities for higher training should 
be provided for women as are suggested in the case of men. A university 
for the education of women shall have no coni action with a university for the 
•education of men. 


2 H %. 
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QUESTION 23. 


Mitba, Kam Chaban — Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder — Mukerjee, 

Dr. Adityanath. 


Mitra, Kam Charan. 

(i) As Indian women have not the same facilities for seeing the outside world as their 

fellow male students they must lack in their knowledge of human nature and 
it is necessary that they should make up their deficiencies by the study of history, 
biography, and other kindred subjects. 

(ii) Indian women, when they become mothers (and that is generally at an early age), 

have to manage their household affairs. To be able efficiently to manage these 
affairs it is only necessary that they should have some administrative capacities and 
a knowledge of simple arithmetic. Higher education is not necessary for any 
such purpose. 

But as women may have tastes for learning like men the same facilities should be 
given to them for higher education whenever they are wanted. 


Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder. 

(ii) For the higher education of women in India two types should be kept in view : — 

(a) For those who desire to take up a profession in life, such as the medical or 

the teaching profession, perhaps the type of men’s university, with slight 
modifications, may not be unsuitable. 

(b) For those whose object is to cultivate their mind, to train their capacities, 

and perhaps ultimately to occupy the position of a cultured and intelligent 
housewife the training obviously should be different. For this type the 
necessities and the’ social customs of the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
should be taken into account in framing possible schemes. The purdah 
system, whether it be good or bad, is an existing factor and has to be taken 
into account. Arrangements for the teaching of grown-up girls in the 
zananas , will have to be made either collectively or individually. But as 
to actual teaching it will be a question for the public end Government to 
solve. The University, however, should merely prescribe standardised 
examinations to be conducted in suitable places and under suitable condi- 
tions. The standard prescribed will a#n at developing the intelligence and 
the intellectual capacities of the students. Special stress should be laid 
upon hygiene, duties incidental to a housewife’s position, and the training 
of children. . MusK, painting, and other fine arts may be prescribed as 
optional subjects. A thorough knowledge of the vernacular and a working 
knowledge of English and mathematics, Indian history, and geography 
should be insisted upon. For those who desire a higher standard of know- 
ledge, oriental classics and suitable scientific subjects may also be pre- 
scribed. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanattt. 

(i) As regards intellectual ability and power of grasp, the girls of Bengal are not 
inferior to the bovs (I say this from my personal experience, as I was connected 
with a ladies’ college for some years). 

I would not, therefore, vary the standard in any way in the case of women, 
except that they may be allowed to take up, as minor optional subjects, drawing 
painting, music, hvgienc, sanitation, botany, etc., 

(ii) Greater facilities for women are required in the fields of medicine and teaching 
as these are the two fields where their services are most urgently needed by the- 
community. 
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Mukerjt.e, Dr. Adityanath — contd . — Mtxkerjeb, Radhakamal 


(iii) The diffic’illies are ciiietly : — • 

(a) The secluded life under the purdah system. * 

(b) The custom of early marriage which neoesAtatos the withdrawal of a girl from 

school bofore she has completed even the rudiments of education. 

(c) The want of a sufficient number of qualified women teachers. 

These are among the causes which retard the education of women. 


Mukekjke, Radhakamal. 


(ii) The higher education of women in India ought to be adapted to the Indian ideals 
«>t womanhood. In India women are the natural guardians of homo-life, of the 
interests of social purity and domestic hygiene and of the rights of children. 
Women in India arc the natural guardians of the side, the incapable*, and the 
unfoitunates. Women here are also the natural guardians of the general regula- 
tion of the relation^ between the sexes which will wood out all forms of corrup- 
tion, undeanliness, immorality, and brutality. Higher education of women in 
India should bo so built up as to develope the characteristic instincts of mother- 
hood that the home will then deepen and expand and reconstruct the whole 
society on an cu psychic basis. It is only a small minority in tho Indian 
population that tends to enforce early marriage and prohibits widow re-marriage, 
and does not permit the occupation of women for livelihood. For the vast 
majority of the Indian women, the so-called backward classes, provision should 
be made for training in the agricultural, commercial, and industrial employ- 
ments which are open to them in the existing economic organisation. Domestic 
arts and household industru h carried on in the homo by women coming from 
the upper classes should receive special attention. Cotton-spinning and dress 
industry, lace-work and sewing, will receive attention, while such skilled industries 
like tasmr and endi rearing and weaving, silk culture and silk industry, artistic 
embroidery, hand-weaving and all the divers occupations in which women are 
engaged at present should he taught and the vocational opportunities of our 
girls and women in our urban and rural communities should be extended and 
made accessible to those who cannot for want of hereditary training be engaged 
in these skilled or semi-skilled industries and turn to unskilled labour as that of 
the reja or day labourer for livelihood. For the modern technical and engineering 
professions women are for the most part barred by instincts and by the 
nature of the work. But the University should afford special facilities to women 
for training in medicine, law, and theology. Any development in this direction 
will meet with great response. Such steps as the following will also be 
welcome : — 

(a) The establishment of a special medical college for women. 

* (b) The establishment of a special college to train women toachers. 

(c) The organisation of special courses of popular lectures by university professors 

for women. Subjects pertaining to preventive medicine, hygiene, sex hygiene 
and education, sociology, and eugenics will receive special emphasis. 

(d) A practical system of home education should also be devised for girls who can- 

not attend schools or colleges after a certain age. 

Whether in home or in collegiate education the course of studies in the under-graduate 
Stage should be somewhat as follows : — 

The scholastic branches obligatory for all should be Bengali, arithmetic and elements 
of book-keeping, hygiene and home sanitation, geography and national history, 
Indian family songs and romance, and Indian domestic and moral economy. 
Lineal drawing and machine drawing should also bo required. 
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Mukerjee, Radhakamal — contd . — Mukerji, Satish Chandra — Mukherjee, B. 


The industrial instruction should consist of the following branches : — 

Cooking, darning, repairing, washing, and ironing ; the performance of daily and 
periodical domestic -religious duties and ceremonies, ornamental drawing. 
Courses in handicrafts and artistic industries should be adapted to the needs 
and opportunities of particular industrial or artistic occupations of women 
in particular localities. General courses should be given in cutting, sewing, 
plain and artistic embroidery, and hand and machine-weaving. 


Mukerji, Satish Chandra. 

(ii) Under the present circumstances of Bengal nothing can be done specially for the 
college education of women who may join the colleges of men if they want higher 
education. There should, however, be many more schools for girls where the 
method of education will be of a suitable nature and quite different from the- 
methods followed in schools for boys. Here I can simply state the general 
principle that the Hindu girls ara to be educated in such a manner that they can 
afterwards become efficient housewives of Hindu households. 


Mukherjee, B. 

(ii) The University might arrange for examinations in music, sewing, crocheting, etc^ 
All the girls’ schools and colleges already provide education in these directions* 
(iii) The peculiar difficulties are : — 

(a) Innate conservatism of the majority of the people — most orthodox families- 

now give their girls an elementary education, but at the same time they 
look almost with horror upon the idea of giving their girls a higher education 
by which is generally meant education with a view to preparation for the 
university examinations. The line of demarcation between what education, 
is, and what education is not permissible, in the case of girls is not very sharply 
drawm in all cases. None of my students at the Diocesan College for Girls 
belong to very orthodox Hindu families. Leaving aside the European and 
other Christian girls in my classes, there are a certain number of Hindu girls r 
but they certainly do not belong to very orthodox families for if they dief 
so they would not have been in the college at all. 

( b ) Early marriage — which is inevitable in orthodox Hindu and Muslim families. 

A girl must- be married at about the age of tv r elve and as soon as she is married 
all her education stops. It is a common story which I hear, for instance, at 
the Diocesan College, that such and such a girl w r ho was one of the best students* 
ef the class left the college a few months ago and, on my enquiring as to the 
reason of it all, the reply which my students generally give me is : — “ She* 
has married and left the college.” 

(c) Purdah system. 

(d) The absence of the vemaculai s as the media of instruction in secondary schools. 

The work of imparting female education in India may bo carried on both in and outside^ 
the school-room. As a matter of fact, a good deal of liberal female education is- 
given in Bengal by means other than in schools and colleges. The strict social 
eystem which makes the marriage of a girl religiously compulsory at the age of 
tw elve or so also puts an end to all hope of continuing the education of the 
ordinary Hindu girl beyond the age of marriage. These two customs — viz., 
early marriage and the 'purdah system — practically deny the ordinary Hindi# 
girl all opportunities for a really liberal education. Hence, any practical 
scheme of female education in India must clearly recognise two facta and 
provide for them, viz.: — 

(1) The religious and social systems of India make — end will continue to make 
always in the future — the marriage of a girl compulsory at an early age? 
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M'omebjee, B . — contdL 


The question of early marriage was exhaustively considered in 1884-85 as a 
result of the Ute Mr. Kalahari's note <r\ the subject submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India m 1 884, and it is unnecessary for me to refer to it in detail 
here. 

(2) The jmrdah system makes all schools and colleges practically inaccessible to the 
vast majority of die Hindu girls w ho arc above, say, twelve and are married. 

Such being the dominant fac* r of the situation with wlhch we have to deal it is necessary 
to provide \ means ol carrying remain education into the z by means other 
than in schools and colleges A well-considered and extensive organisation 
under the control of Government ndglw be established — over and above the 
existing gills' schools and colleges— for the purpose of imj arting instruction to the 
married Hindu g ; ;is in the zanona. Many private rrgnnisations are at present 
working with that- object and I give below a brief account of some of them. 
But the scope of their work must- necessarily be limited. II the State were to 
‘’undertake some such scheme on a largo scale its effectiveness will be increased 
a thousandfold. 

(A) The All- India Women p Association (The Bharat Sree Mahamandal). It is an 

associat ion of ladies all over Bengal with a very large nnmbcrship. Its 
great object is to organise the education ot Indian girls at home “ in a 
manner suited to the conditions and circumstances cf Indian life”. It sends 
out qualified lady teachers to impart education to girls in the zanana who are 
unable to come cut cm account ot the purdah system. By this ineanB it- is 
doing a good deal of silent, but useful work not only in Bengal, but also in other 
parts of India where a large number of branches exists. 

(B) The Mahila Samiti , — hirst started in 1905 and reorganised in 1911. The 

Samiti 1 as four departments — educational, r-ocial, technical, ami literary. 

The Educational Department’s objects are as follows : — * 

(a) To help poor and deserving school girls wdth scholarships and school fees. 

(b) To provide Indian lady giaduates with means to qualify themselves as trained 

teachers in England or America. 

(c) To open a girls’ high school on a non -denominational basis. 

\d) To press upon Government the question of improving female education. 

The Technical Department aims at organising lessons in music, painting, needlework, 
typewriting, book-keeping, etc. 

The Literary Department arranges periodical lectures in subjects of special interest 
to women and organises a reading-room and a circulating library. 

These w r ere the objects w ith which the Samiti started work. Much has been done 
already towards achieving some of these objects, but I cannot enter here into 
all that the Samiti has. or has not, done, in detail. The Com mi; sion might 
refer to Mrs. Mrinalini Sen who supplied me with much information 
or to Mrs. A. N. Chaudhury who is one of the secretaries to the Samiti. 

(C) Indian Women's Education Association.- — This is an association in London 

working in close harmony with the Mahila Samiti in Calcutta mentioned 
above. The object of the association w r as to raise sufficient money for 
training qualified lady teachers from India in England who, on their return 
to India, would introduce improved methods of teaching and organisation 
in Indian schools. The association aDo hopes ultimately to establish a 
training college for lady teachers in one or other of the principal towns in 
India. A beginning was made in 1911 when Miss Mrinalini Chatter jee was 
sent from India. She joined first Bedford College in London and then 
Newnham College in Cambridge. I have no recent information as to the 
subsequent work of the association, but Miss S. Bonn* i jee, the able’ secretary 
to the association in London, who very kindly supplied me with all the 
above information, would, 1 am sure, gladly furnish the Commission with any 
information that it might desire to have. 
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Mukm&rjee, B. — contfl. — Mukherji, Panchan an das — Nag, P. N. — Naik, K, G. — 
Nanpy. The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manxndra Chandra. 


(D) The National Indian Association . — This also is an association of ladies, but 

it ; objects are more social than educational though it does, to some extent, 
promote indi i ectly the cause of female education. 

(E) Victoria Institution . — Besides imparting the oidinary female education in the 

nstitution itself it also, some time back, arranged to have a series of 
extension lectures for the benefit of ladies on a variety of instructive and 
useful subjects. These Jectures were delivered by able men in this city and 
were found to be eminently useful. I am not aware if the scheme will be 
revived this year, but I l^jjieve its continuance will be widely appreciated. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

(i) and (ii) For woman who study for the degree examination : — I think there ought to 
be a somewhat different curriculum for women suited to the part they are to play 
in Bengali homes. Some courses of study specially adapted to the needs of our 
women (r.j/., domestic hygiene and economy, child study, music, painting, sewing, 
etc.) should be substituted for certain other technical and scientific subjects {e.g., 
advanced mathematics, zoology, geology, etc.). 

For women of the zanana class ; — -For women of the zanana class who cannot, owing 
to special social and economic reasons, attend a course of study spread over 
a long period 1 would advocate the inauguration of a new system under 
which such zanana women could go through a self-complete course of studies 
specially suited to their peculiar needs within a period of seven years beginning 
from the seventh to the fourteenth year. After this course of seven years there 
should be %n examination conducted by the University which should grant 
certificates, prizes, and medals to the successful candidates. Such zanana in- 
stitutions should be started all over the country. 

(iii) T he peculiar difficulties affecting the higher education of Indian women are early 
marriages, the purdah system, depressed economic conditions, and the special and 
peculiar social structure and environment. It is to avoid these difficulties that 
I advocate the institution of the above new system. 


Nag, P. N. 

(ii) In the fields of medicine "and teaching prospects should be offered to induce more 
women to enter these professions. In medicine the country needs the services 
of more women doctors. 


Naik, K. G. 


(ii) Women should take up domestic science, music, hygiene, and medicine. We 
want women doctors. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(ii) In the education of women special emphasis should be laid on the training in 
domestic economy and hygiene. Separate colleges for women for the study 
of medicine, science, and arts should be established, while for women who 
cannot attend colleges for social restrictions arrangements should be made for 
a scheme of education at home under trained women teachers. 
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pANJUNDAYYA, H. V.-~Ncuth Bengal Zamindars’ Association. Rangpur — P al, The 
Hon’ ble Rai Raiha Chaban, Bahadur — Paranjpye, f J'he Hon’ble Mr. II. P. 


Nanjundayya, II. V. 

(i) I think the nexis of women must be me .», as tar as possible, by providing separate 

colleges and separate hostels. While those who wish to follow the same courses 
as the men should not Ik* preventou from doing so separate courses should, to 
some extent, be provided for them. 

(ii) In the useful occupations they should have special facilities to qualify for medi- 

cal and teaching work. There are other •branches, such as housekeeping, etc., 
which would bo useful, but I am not sure they would be considered as deserving 
a jfface in the university course. Economics and history would be popular 
branches. Musk . Sanskrit, arid painting would be i aluabie f or Hindu women. 
Music and painting may perhaps take the place of some science subjoots. 
In the case of Indian music thu main difficulty would bo the settlement of 
standards and the <onduct of examination** so as to make it deserve a place in 
the university courses. Literature may also be encouraged. 

(tii) With men, education of a serious sort is felt a necessity for fitting themselves for a 
career. Women have no need (L am spoaking of Indian society, especially) to 
work for such a purpose, and there are very few careers open for them, if they 
desired. They are, therefore, satisfied with some superficial education that 
merely serves the purpose of their limited social needs. 

Except among the very few who have outgrown the traditional habits of social 
life the girls begin family life too early to pursue their studies for a sufficient 
length of time. 

North Bengal Zemindars* Association, Rangpur. 

(ii) Female education is necessary, but; not after the university model. The spheres 
of action of the two sexes must be different in all ages and countries and their 
education should necessarily diffor accordingly. Female education should be 
made to suit their particular vocation in life, which should comprise high moral 
and religious education and should enable them efficiently to discharge tfyeii? 
domestic duties. As religious training is a nine qua non of female education 
there should be different schools for the followers of different religions. These 
institutions should be under the direct control of the University. 

Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 


(ii) As regards the education of girls I wash to emphasise the following points: — 

(a) That it should be practical with special reference to the position which the girls 

will be called upon to fill in social life. 

(b) It should not seek to imitate the education suitable for boys, nor should it be 

dominated by examinations. 

(c) Roecial attention should be paid to hygiene and sanitation. 

(d) The services of women should be freely enlisted both for instruction as well as 

inspection. 


Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

(ii) The social conditions of Bengal are so different from those of Bombay that it is 
hardly possible to sav anything which will apply to both. In Bombay, those 
young women that wish to go in for university education can attend men’s 
colleges quite conveniently, especially if there are several in each class. They 
want only separate hostels superintended by an educated lady who should be a 
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Pabanjtye, The Hon’ble Mr. B. V.—contd.—RkY, Dr. Bidhan Chandra— Bat, Jooes 

Chandra. * 


member of the college staff if possible. In these hostels they will have their 
own social life. In the education of women new experiments can easily be made 
as in the case of the I dian Women’s University where education is to be given 
through the vernacular, though English is made compulsory for all. As those 
women who go in for university education are likely to be fairly grown up any 
special women’s subjects like domestic economy need not be introduced into 
the courses specially for them though, naturally, in some subjects there will be 
more women students than in others. But this will not present any difficulty 
if the University offers instruction facilities in all subjects of study. I take it 
that in Bengal soparato colleges for women are essential for the' present. 

Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(i) (a) If the effects of the examination system on boys be to produce men who- 

may bo good or indifferent machines for earning money, though dwarfed in 
intellect and wrecked in health, those are necessary evils. The girl, on the 
other hand, with her finer susceptibilities and more delicate constitution, 
comes out very badly indeed. I would propose that no formal and rigid 
examination bo instituted for them. Let their study in a group of subjects 
be uniformly followed w r ith certain tests along the course, but no straining of 
nerves under high tension (such as is often inevitable at our examinations) 
should be allowed. 

(b) The intermediate examination should, with a greater degree of justification than 

in the case of boys, though for similar reasons, be omitted altogether in the 
case of girls. 

(c) The colleges for girls should be placed under a committee mainly composed 

of women and of men appointed by the Senate who take an interest in female 
education and this* committee should have a fair representation on the 
Senate. The colleges should have a largo degree of freedom from direct 
control of tho University, such control being exercised through the* 
committee. 

(d) As far as possible, girls should be allowod to remain in the family, among 

relations, until it is possible to found a residential university of their own. 
Such girls as reside in hostels or boarding houses should remain in charge of a 
superintendent. Tho colleges where girls study should be staffed mainly by 
females and as many of the staff as can reside in the hostels should be 
encouraged to do so. The girls should bo encouraged, as part of their 
education, to undertake practical lessons in nursing, housekeeping, etc., 
and the members Oa the staff who stay in the boarding houses should pay 
particular attention to the girls getting these practical lessons. 

(ii) The addition of subjects like : — 

(a) Fine arts — music, painting, drawing, sculpture, carving, cooking. 

{b) Nursing and hygiene. 

Those should prove of great value to the students and ;dso relieve them of a great 
deal of strain in having to go through courses designed and useful for male 
students only. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

(i) To answer this question requires the consideration of the position of women 
in society. If the position be the same as of men tho answer is obvious, viz,, 
tho lines should bo parallel. If. on the contrary, the position is complement- 
ary, the men and women fulfilling apparently different functions, but really 
convergent, the answers to the foregoing questions should be modified in 
respect of women. 
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(ii) I£ by “ higher e iucation 99 is meant the sort of bouIIoss * duration as received 
by our young men there aiv neither fields nor necessities for additional or 
special facilities. 

(iii) The high and higher education of women in India does not progress mainly 
her jiuse t here are no r ' *ldi for such in Indian society. There is no demand 
Deoause th< women cannot accept service as men can, and do, and for which the 
latter seek education. No tv it) standing this, Indians would like to see their girls 
properly educated if there were facilities for receiving it on Indian lines. The 
question is very large and cannot be dealt with here. Brief y, it is the nature 
of education at present gr»cu and the tendencies created by it v\ hi. hare not 
lifted by Indian parents. 

Ray, Maharaja Rshaunich Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) The education of men and women should bo a little different after the elementary 
stage. For the majority of women, whose proper place is in their home, abstruse 
subjects should be excluded. Resides a general knowledge of English, vernacular, 
geography, history of India, and simple rules of mathematics the courses should 
include hygiene, domestic economy, sewing, chawing, painting, music and the like. 

(ii) Special facilities for women in the sphere of nursing, midwifery, and medicine 

should he provided. Women should be given more facilities for joining the 
teaching profession end for the improvement of the girls’ schools which should bo 
staffed entirely by women teachers. 

(iii) Early marriage hampers female education and endeavours should be made to 

impart higher education through zanrtna agencies. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

(ii) There is no necessity of making any difference in the education of women. The 

women should be educated in separate inst itutions and taught by female teachers. 
Over and above general education they should l>e taught household affairs, 
cooking, keeping accounts of household expenses and so forth. 

Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

(i) They must be different as the women observe some different customs from men 

and they observe purdah. 

(ii) Lady teachers and lady doctors should teach and attend the women respectively* 

(iii) Early marriage, and strict purdah system. 


Roy, Munindranath. 

(ii) The curricula of the study for women should in secondary schools include.;—* 

(a) A few books in each subject and the subjects should be few in number. 

The syllabus should he shorter than in the case of b >\ s. 

(h) The books prescribed for girls should be proper and useful for girls. Subjects 
of diverse interest and delightful stories are of no good for thorn. 

(c) The examination test for girls should be of a general nature and lenient from 

that point of view. 

(d) Practical training in nursing, food-making for the sick, hygiene, and sewing in 

the matriculation curricula. 

A greater freedom of choice should be given to them in taking up subjects in higher 
studies. 
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Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur — Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Screndba Nath— 
RuuitA, S. K. — Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati — Bated, The Hon’ble Dr Tej Bahadur, 


Rot, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

(ii) The present arrangements for education and residence of female students may 
continue. 

Creator lacilities should he given to the female students to prosecute their 
studies in the medical department. 


Boy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

f(i) My answers with referenco to the other questions would be slightly different in 
respect to the needs of women so far as the hostel arrangements are concerned. 
Better and more careful supervision would be necessary in the case of women 
than of men. In the case of boys attached messes or hostels may be situated 
at a considerable distance from the college premises, but with regard to attached 
messes for women they ought to be by the side of the college and, in fact, it 
ought to form part of it. 

(ii) Medical. 

<(iii) The peculiar difficulties and needs which affect the higher education of women 
in India aro the purdah system, and the marriage of girls at a comparatively 
young age. 


Rudra, S. K. 

(i) 'beaching, nursing, and medicine arc the three professions for which higher education 
is specially needed for women. 

In the framing of the courses the priliminury courses need not be of the same severity 
and standard as for men, classical languages and mathematics beyond 

simple arithmetic may be optional. 

■{ii) Cultivation of the vernaculars is most important for women ; and also of music, 
draw ing, and painting. 8ome provision should be made for these and also for 
hygiene and domestic economy. 


Sahay ? Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

'(i) No; in regard to university education men and women should be similarly 
ttoated. 


Saprtt, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

<(ii) In answering this question I desire to say that I am speaking mainly with 
reference to the united Provinces. Social customs in these provinces have 
been such that they have not favoured the growth and expansion of the educa- 
tion of our girls on any large scale. For some years past there has been a 
very strong feeling in favour of the education of girls, but the response on the 
part of Government has been poor. In big towns private enterprise has led 
to the establishment of certain schools for the education of girls and, though 
Government has rendered some assistance, I do not think that it has been 
substantial or adequate. It is possible to exaggerate the difficulties arising 
out of our social system, but I Know” that there has been a steady change in 
•social feeling. Among some sections of the Hindu community the rigour of 
the purdah is being relaxed and the standard of marriageable age has been 
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S APB.tr, -The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur — umtd. — Sarrak, Kalipada — Sastri, R&i 
Hajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 


rising. If any serious attempt for the ©■'’pansioD of the education of girls is 
to be made in these provinces due regard must be paid to these social con 
ditions though, speaking for my self, I am against many of these old social 
restraints. I think that so fai as our g^ris are concerned the expansion of 
education for many years to come would be more on the literary than on Die 
scientific side. I would suggest that the curriculum to be prescribed for girls, 
at least in certain e 1 . ejects, should be lighter. I would also suggest that 
Government should in certain important centres render material financial aid 
to well-conducted schools to Gnable them to grow into colleges. 1 thinic it is 
possible to establish ruch colleges at Ailahabad, Benares, Lucknow, and Dehrn- 
Dufi. It would be necessary to enlist the active support and sympathy of non- 
official Indians bach ac are really interested in the cause of the education of 
our girls. 

I am aware that the main plea which is urged against any demand for expansion 
is the paucity of lady teachers. It is true that it is difficult to get qualified 
lady teachers in these provinces, but I think it is not impossible, to get a 
sufficiently large number of teachers from Bengal, Bombay, or Madras. I 
have much doubt as to the wisdom of spending so much as is being done by 
Government ovei European inspectresses who know so little of our life and 
many of whom have a very meagre knowleugo of our vernaculars. In fact, 
having regard to the stage of progress, I would have fewer inspectresses and 
more qualified teachers from other parts of India. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

(i) One only, viz., the curriculum. In the case of women the course of studies thou Id 

differ from those prescribed for men, w hile English should not be a compulsory 
subject for females. 

(ii) Not only higher, but also lower secondary and primary education, in the case of 

women, require additional and special facilities in the shape of female teachers 
and special scholarships. 

(iii) Here, again, all forms of education for Indian women are affected by peculiar diffi- 
culties and needs. They are the social customs — viz. , purdah (seclusion) and early 
marriage. Here I am thinking of the orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans, who' 
form the vast majority of the country’s population. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(ii) There ought to be special facilities for Hindu women of the orthodox section in 
the matter of higher education. Special colleges for orthodox Hindu women, 
staffed entirely by Hindu females and by Hindu males so long as women with 
suitable qualifications are not forthcoming, should be established in important 
centres of learning. The crying need of education for Hindu women of an* 
orthodox type is the absence of a qualified body of teachers who should respect 
Hindu susceptibilities in the matter of food, dress and principles of conduct. 
The Calcutta Bethunc College has ceased to be a Hindu institution, and 
orthodiox families look upon it with suspicion. Missionary control of Hindu 
female education has proved to be an un mixed evil. Institutions like those in 
Bombay, which are run on strictly Hindu principles, are badly wanted, and all 
efforts should be directed towards enlisting the sympathy of orthodox classes in 
establishing and financing such institutions in Calcutta and elsewhere. The 
appointment of European inspectresses of schools to superintend Hindu female 
education should be discontinued and their places taken by Hindu male in- 
•pec tors, specially selected for the purpose. Ttie above remarks also apply 
muiatis mutandis to the education of Muhammadan females. 
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Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta — Sen, Bipinbehari — Sen, Rai Boikunt 
Nath, Bahadur — Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. * 


Scottish Churches College. Senatus, Calcutta. 

(ii) We consider that the system of options could be devised in the curricula of the 
University suitable for the special needs of women. 

It has been reportod that the medical classes for women students under the CaL 
cutta University are to be withdrawn. We are strongly of opinion that this is a 
most serious mistake. The numbers attending these classes are bound to 
increase and, knowing the great value of some of the lady doctors who have 
graduated in medicine in Calcutta, we urge that everything be done to foster 
those classes instead of removing them. 


Sen, Bipinbeharj. 

((ii) Under the social conditions which still hold in this country the education of females 
should be on different lines from those of men in certain respects. Most of the 
Hindu girls (who form the majority of school-going girls in this province) leave 
school at a comparatively early age to be married and settled in life. The Hindu 
home and its environment are conducive to the growth of their religious and 
moral nature ; and their education at school should, therefore, be of such a 
character as to enable them to be wise and useful in the domestic ways of life — to 
be good mothers and skilful housewives. I, therefore, suggest that they should be 
well grounded in their knowledge of the vernacular, that they should have a 
knowledge of the classics in which their sacred books are written, and also a 
knowledge of arithmetic. English should hold a secondary place in the curri- 
culum. Besides, they should have a knowledge of domestic hygiene, nursing, 
sewing, knitting, drawing, and music. There are a few secondary schools for 
girls in Calcutta and mufassal stations ; and there should be at least one such 
school in every district. Such schools need not be affiliated to the University, 
but should be under the control of boards of competent men who take a 
genuine interest in female education. 

'Those girls, however, who like to enter the University should be given equal 
opportunities with boys to receive the highest kind of training available in this 
province. The Bethune College should be fully affiliated in all the important 
subjects of study recognised by the University so that the services of our female 
graduates might be utilised as doctors and teachers. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Differentiation is necessary in respect of the needs of men and women. 4 
(ii) Additional and special facilities should be given to women for the study of domestic 
science and hygiene. 

Uii) The purdah system, early marriage, and the difficulty in procuring competent female * 
teachers affect the higher education of women in India. The Brahmika class 
and the family of gentlemen who have received education outside India, and have 
returned after completing their academical career, deserve special consideration. 
They do not labour under the disadvantages which the purdah women have and 
greater facilities can be given to them by making some special arrangements. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

f(ii) In this respect I can only speak with regard to the education of Hindu women. 
I think that the present system of English education, as imparted by our 
secondary schools and afterwards by the University, is totally unsuitable to 
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Sen, Rai Satis Chandra Bahadur -contd * — Sen Gupta, Dr. Narrs Chandra. 


the needs of Hindu women. Amongst advanr eommunities in the West* where 
women are almost on a looting of equality with men and where every woman 
cannot expect to outer upon married life, high education may boa necessity to 
them. But, circnmstiuiced as Hindu so'acty and Hindu women are, the western 
system of ed ication in vogue ; n this country is not only unsuitable, but also 
demoralising 1o the wor m of India; on the one hand . it is wholly foreign to, 
and breaks rown the ideals and instinct of, Indian womanhood. On the other 
hand, high English education in an Indian woman serves no useful purpose in 
the social environment in which she lives. 

I would suggest fur Hindu womt- a system of education in which greater stress 
should be given to the vernaculars and Sanskrit, in wHcli gills should be given 
instruction as regards their household duties which would make them good wives 
and mothers. The courses of study would be such as coulu be finished by the 
thirteenth or fourteenth year of a giil The study of English should be given only 
a very subordinate place, and the greatest care should be taken in the selection 
of t ext -books. 

The above remarks apply to orthodox Hindu girls ; as regards the girls brought 
up in semi-European environments the present system of high education may 
be suitable. 


* Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i) The room for differentiation in courses of instruction in the case of girls lies 

more in the domain of primary and secondary education than in the sphere of 
university education. The doors of the highest knowledge in every subject ought 
to be open to men and women alike, and I would have no difference between men 
and women in the general courses of study in the University. 

Education of women, as well as of men, ought to bo directed by reforonee to their 
ends in life. Most women in the present state of our society have wifehood and 
motherhood as the ends of their life. For them the courses of study in the 
primary and secondary stages ought to be so adapted as to fit them spocially for 
domestic duties. While the gates of knowledge should bo thrown open to 
girls as well as to boys, the former must bo specially taught the arts of domestic 
economy, sanitation, nursing, first-aid, domestic arts, such as needlework, 
music, and painting. At the same time they must acquire such knowledge as 
will enable them to profit by private reading. 

In the University we would generally expect girls who want to qualify themselves 
for higher studies in sciences and arts and will often have to choose other 
careers than those of wives and mothers. For these the education ought to be 
thorough, whatever branch of knowledge is taken up. 

Physical development, social life of the University, and such other matters must 
be attended to differently in the case of girls and boys. There must, for the 
• present at least, be a complete separation of boys and girls, though I see no 
reason why they should not attend university lectures with boys. 

(ii) There is a large demand for scientific education by girls. There are no facilities 

for such education anywhere except by '' 0 -education, which none but the 
boldest girls or the boldest parents would venture to give. The Bethune College 
ought to be fully equipped to teach science up to the B.Bc. pass course, and there 
ought to be some separate accommodation for girls in the University College of 
Science and the University laboratories. 

A uomen’s college should immediately be established at Dacca. Dacca and 
Mymensingh between them turn out a pretty large number of girl matriculates, 
but their education is often stopped after that. Boarding life for girls is not 
much liked in this country yet, and, unless colleges are placed within easy reach 
of the homes of the girls, many will have to be deriiod higher training. 
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' QUESTION 23. 


Sek Gupta, Dr. Nabes Ohandba — contd . — Serampore College, Serampore — Sharp, The 

Hon’ble Mr. H. 


There ought to be a large number of gills’ high schools in different parts of the 
presidency, and the courses of study ought to be specially adapted to girls. 

A very large number of small industrial schools for girls ought to be established. 
The development of women’s industries would go a great way towards the 
eoonomio advancement of the country. For women here do not, as a rule, 
labour beyond doing domestic duties. Industries which would occupy their 
spare time would bo a great help to them. Where such industries exist, as at 
Dacca, these people are better off than elsewhere. 

(iii) The principal difficulty consists in the social position of women and the system 
by which grown-up girls are more or less completely segregated from men. The 
result is that people are averse to sending grown-up girls to schools. This 
aversion is very slowly wearing down in the educated community, but still 
there is very considerable apathy. 

Girls’ schools and colleges, in order to be agreeable to people, should, therefore, be 
completely under women teachers, and the conditions of instruction there 
should be such as to secure the seclusion of pupils. 

There is a great deal of prejudice against the higher education of girls because 
they are supposed to be denationalised by it and to imbibe habits of life and 
conduct which go against orthodox ideas. I do not endorse the objection. But, 
such as it is, it ought to be taken into consideration in regulating the social 
life and physical training in schools. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

(i) We do not think that the. grave criticisms it is possible to make of men’s education 
apply to any appreciable extent to educational arrangements for women. We are 
emphatic in expressing the opinion that almost the only institutions in Bengal, 
whether primary, secondary or higher, deserving to a large degree the name 
‘ model ’, are those conducted by women. We leave to others the formulation of 
constructive proposals having as their object the furtherance of higher education 
for women in Bongal. We, however, desire to express our conviction that the 
advancement of education for women is vitally bound up with the educational 
, problem as it affects men, and is necessary for its solution. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

The difficulties which beset the education of women in India (whether higher 
or lower education) are social rather thaq educational. The reasons which retard 
women’s education as a whole render the number of those who seek college education 

too small to justify the establishment of any large number of special colleges for their 

instruction, while (save in Bombay) social custom deters them from attending men’* 
colleges. 

(i) The replies given to the other questions would not materially differ in the case 

of women. , 

(ii) Separate college arrangements will, no doubt, continue to be required for 

women. These should be under women, and the staff should, as far as 

possible, be women. It is difficult to procure the staff; and the expense 

of such colleges is great. Though it will probably be long before ^omen’s 
colleges can play any large part in the common social life of a university 
there will be certain advantages in establishing such colleges as integral 
parts of local universities which are not strictly uni-collegiate. For, when 
the staff of women is unable to deal with the full course, the professors of 
the surrounding colleges would be able to afford assistance. Where 
women’s colleges remain under the affiliating university some relaxation 
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Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. — contd. — Shastfi, Dr. Prabhtj D\jtt— Sinha, Kumar 
M-iNINDRA CH VKDEA — SiNHA, Panchanan. 

of the conditions of affiliation is nece'saxy and, by reason o I the small 
numbers, justifiable. 

1 regard^ the matriculation course as unsuitable for girls. In some respects 
it is difficult for them, in others it is defective. I am not in favour of a 
mainly “ domestic M course for girls’ schools, though special institutions 
might useiully be opened in such subjects. But I should be in favour ol 
giving a more wome Jv tendency to the course. Accomplishments, such as 
music and painting, should find their place, a certain amount of domestic 
economy and hygiene should be taught, books suitable for women should be 
preferred, and th? whole course should be brightened. In colleges this 
differentiation is probably of less importance, since only those girls will 
generally proceed tc college who are bent on higher studies— sometimes 
for the sake of employment. But here also I should like to see some 
encouragement given to the study of such subjects. 

Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

■K 

(it) Among the peculiar difficulties which affect the higher education of women are 
the observance of the purdah system among Hindus and Muhammadans 
especially in Bengal), early marriage of girls, and a lack of well-qualified 
teachers of the same sex. Orthodox Hindu and Muslim communities will not 
bo interested in the higher education of their girls unless the scheme of studies 
and the whole curriculum are radically changed and, at the same time, Hindu 
and Muslim ladies are also trained as teachers and appointed in colleges. A 
training college for widows and others may bo opened and trained teachers may 
bo forthcoming from that institution. 

Th'* course of studies for women should not bo the samo as for men. It should 
be determined by their special needs and functions. Those subjects whose 
knowledge is calculated to increase the happiness of their household life should 
be included in the curriculum. Music, drawing,, painting, domestic economy, 
cookory, eugenics, etc., should find a place in their scheme of studies. English 
literature need not bo compulsory ; only a practical knowledge of the language 
may be insisted upon. 

There are also people who will never think of sending their girls to schools or 
colleg e. For the benefit of their girls a number of teachers might be employed 
who may be required to visit such homes and impart instruction in 
elementary subjects — beginning with reading, writing, and arithmetic. In 
some of the mohullas and lanes zanana schools could bo started where a 
number of purdahnashin girls could be taught by such teachers. 

A large number of scholarships and stipends should be made available to girls 
during their university course. 

• Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

IV 

(ii) The higher education of women is sadly neglected in India, and this largely 
accounts for the backward state of the country. The need of India is mothers. 
The question of finance again comes in ; but nothing should, I think, stand in 
the way of giving Indian women an elementary course of in* traction, and to 
offer every facility for them to take the highest degrees. 

Sinha, Pan oh an an. 

(i) Hardly any of the observations made w ith reference to the other questions can 
fcpply in the case of out women. Additional and special facilities must be 

vol. xn 2i* 
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QUESTION 25, 


Sinha, Panceanan— contd . — Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 


afforded if higher education is to be imparted to the general body of the women 
of this country. Education should be brought to their homes, if possible, or a 
purdah university should be established because, at least for a long time to come, 
early marriage and the purdah system will continue to present serious obstacles 
in the way of higher education of women in India. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

(i) Vide my answer to question 6. 

(ii) The professions that educated women may adopt in Bengal are : — 

(a) Medicine. 

(b) Teaching. 

(c) Art and music. 

Unfortunately, the door of the Calcutta Medical College has been practically closed 
against women students. Several students were recently refused admission 
on the ground of their not having passed the I.Sc. examination, though 
many of them possessed the I.A. qualification. It is highly necessary that 
facilities should be provided in Calcutta for women students to qualify 
themselves in the I.Sc. courses for this purpose. I.Sc. classes in physics, 
chemistry, botany, and geology should at once be started in the Bethune 
College. 

Another reason why women students are not admitted is the inclination on the 
part of the authorities to send them to the Lady Hardinge College at Delhi. 

It is rather hard upon the Bengali women students seeking medical education 
that they should thus be compelled to go to Delhi. As a matter of fact, two 
of them went there last year and came back after a short time on account of 
several difficulties which came in their way there. 

The best thing for womf n students would be to have a separato well-equipped 
high-grade medical college affiliated to the University for their training. But, 
as this is largely a question of funds, the facilities that the women students 
have been enjoying during the last 33 years should not be withdrawn on any 
account whatsoever. 

There is no college of music or of art for women students. This want should 
be removed. 

Further, the number of girls’ schools affiliated to the University should be 
increased by Government efforts. The number of such institutions is ex- 
tremely small. ‘ 

(iii) Amongst others, the following difficulties affecting the higher education of women 

may be mentioned : — 

(a) Inadequate number of good higher class schools for girls. 

(b) Difficulties in connection with residential arrangements. As a matter of fact 

no married woman is allowed to reside in hostels for girls. 

(c) Certain social causes, including the early marriage of our girls. In this matter 

the University is powerless, though circumstance are changing rapidly with the 
times. 

(d) Inadequate number of women students. 

I may mention the following needs also : — 

(r) a fairly larger number of higher class English schools for girls, say, four in Calcutta 
and one in each district for the present 

(/) Provision for teaching scientific subjects in the Bethune College in the I.Sc. and 
B.So. stages. 

(g) Provision for the education of married women and widows in special schools, 

or through special organisations. 

(h) Developing the women’s class in the Calcutta Medical College — or as an alternative 

starting a women's medical school affiliated to the University. 



WOMENS aDtfOATIOJf. 


Sorabji, Miss L. 


Sorabji, Mias L. 

It seems to me that greatet facilities are needed for the higher education of women 
in Eastern Bengal. There ought to be a women's college on the plan outlined 
by the Dac< a University Commission in 1912. If present conditions make the 
carrying out of the sc hi me impracticable, college classes ought to be opened at 
one of the girls’ high schools in Eastern Bengal with facilities for taking scienco 
and botany, as well as the ordinary arts course now followed by most of the students 
at^he two women’s colleges Calcutta. 

The medical profession as a career for women seems to be unpopular in Bengal ; 
could not something be dom to interest school girls and induce them to think of 
medicine as a possible career ? Some time ago I suggested that lady doctors 
might visit girls schools and give lectures on the nood for women doctors in India. 
In places where there are good hospitals for women school girls might be taken 
round and told of what is being dene to relieve suffering and pain. 

The difficulties which affect the education of women in India are manifold : — * 

(a) The system of early marriage among orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Apart from the eugenical undesirability of such an arrangement, the lost 
.opportunity to development of character in robbing the individual girl of her 
right of decision in this important matter is to be deprecated. We find 
that girls leave school to be juarried after completing the primary or middle 
stage. If they enter upon the high school course proper they are likely to 
stay on unless inability to cope with the work or ill-health prevents. But 
matters have improved even within the last decade. In 1908 the highest 
class reached by any orthodox Hindu girl in the Eden School was the sixth, 
the higher clashes containing only Brahmos and Christians, but now the 
majority in the upper classes are orthodox Hindus. 

( b ) Undesirable home influences are a great hindrance to progress. Unpunctuality, 

sloth, untidiness, carelessness regarding the laws of health and sanitation, 
untmthfulncss, irresponsibility, absence of any code of honour, lack of home 
discipline, arc some of the difficulties we have to contend with in our schools. 
Character- building is what is most needed so that those who are in charge should 
hi 1 picked men and women, those who have had long and varied experience. 
(Graduates fresh from college are sometimes placed at the head of girls’ schools 
and how is it possible for them to exorcise the necessary control or to give the 
right tone to a school consisting of girls from homes such as exist in Bengal ? 
Now let us consider the staffs of secondary schools. If it is composed entirely 
of Bengalis who have never been out of Bengal, whose education has been 
entirely in this province with a university system, such as it is, what hope is 
there of improvement ? There might be on the staff of each school a few 
teachers from other parts of India which would prevent the education being 
localised and nano wed down to the influences of one province. When I was 
put in charge of the Eden School, and authorised to choose the additional 
staff, I saw how hopeless it would be to make any improvement were the 
new teachers a reduplication of the existing staff. I, therefore, advertised 
in the leading papers and chose from among the applicants suitable teachers 
representing Bombay, Madras, and the United Provinces. My recommenda- 
tions were approved and those additional teachers arc still on the staff. 
They have a different outlook and fill up the measure of the local supply 
to^some extent in adding altemess, power to control, thoroughness in detail 
and tone. 

(c) Another hindrance to progress is the teacher of long standing who has not moved 

with the times, who objects to innovations and influences the pupils to such 
an extent that all improvement seems impossible. Such teachers should be 
instantly removed and allotted other work. I would suggest literary verna- 
cular work, e.g. t the translation into Bengali of suitable school books. 
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Soeabji, Miss L. — contd . — Stjhbaward y , Hassan— Suheawardy, Begum 

Khajesta Bano. 


(d) Then there is the Home Ruler or extremist whose subtle influence is felt at every 

turn, who, for instance, laughs at the girls for speaking in English out of school 
hours or for saying “ thank you ” or “ please ”, which she calls imitating 
foreign ways and being unpatriotic. More important still is the fact that 
she sets herself to work against any indication of the spirit of espirit de corps 
and obstructs the growth of the corporate life of the school. 

(e) Orthodox people ai*e deterred from giving their girls higher education, because 

they connect the education of girls with the adoption of western habits by a 
community ignorant of the simple relationship which may exist between men 
and women in a world which has no traditions of the purdah . This, of 
course, is not under the control of the education authorities, but I think that 
all women teachers should either live with their parents and very near 
relations, or on the school premises in quarters provided by Government. 

# 


SUHRAWARDY, HASSAN. 

(iii) Narrow -mindodness, purdah system, and early marriage. 


Suhrawardy, Begum Khajesta Bano. 

Although Muslim female education itself is in its infancy a good deal of progress and 
a desire to impart education to females is noticeable amongst the Musalmans of Bengal. 

Elementary or Primary Education . — A number of Government aided primary schools 
have been established at different centres and places. Besides these there are several 
makta*)8 and Koran schools which do good work in imparting a knowledge of reading 
and writing amongst their pupils. These are also in receipt of Government grants. 
A third means of education is house to house visitation by zanana teachers. This system 
has the merit of extending educational facilities to grown up and married girls who are 
averse to attending schools and central gatherings. It, however, has the disadvantages 
of not imparting daily lessons to the pupils as the zanana teachers are few in number and 
can only visit houses by turns giving about three to four lessons to each pupil per week. 
The method of teaching of these teachers is very defective and their own knowledge very 
meagre. It is obvious that when the foundation is laid wrong, the superstructure 
will not be right either. I, therefore, suggest that while more teachers should be engaged 
to ensure frequent visit to pupils, at the same time strenuous efforts should be made to 
train these teachers. As trained teachers are not available at present, it will be very 
useful if inspectresses of schools instead of merely finding fault with the work of these 
zanana teachers (which is their legitimate work) also spend some time in imparting a know- 
ledge of teaching by giving practical demonstrations of teaching, ^say, once every fortnight. 

Most of these teachers appear to be more ignorant than they really are and try the 
patience of the inspecting staff who are in the habit of seeing smart, trained teachers of 
other communities. The inspecting staff should conside r that female education is in 
its nascent stage amongst the Musalmans and that every encouragement should be given 
by patient and tactful dealings both with the teachers and pupils. For instance, many 
of the teachers have just been persuaded to take to teaching as a profession and some of 
them oome from very respectable families and had been in good positions before. They 
are very sensitive and take to heart the well meant criticisms and rebukes of members 
of the inspecting staff, sometimes young inexperienced girls fresh from cqflege, and who 
do not belong to their own community. I, therefore, suggest that great consideration 
to the feelings of the teachers be shown and much forbearanoe and tact exercised in 
dealing with them by the 'inspecting staff, otherwise a very good cause will be smothered 
in its infancy. I also think that grant of a special conveyance allowance for peripatetic 
teachers will encourage better class of women to take to the teaching profession. 

Another fact to remember that amongst Muslim girls shyness and what may appear 
as unnecessary modesty, is encouraged as a virtue and they and their parents resent 
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StTHP^wARDY, Begum Khajesta Baito — contd. 


any attempt at interference with this. It is, therefore, suggested that the inspecting 
staff should remember these little peculiarities and study the special customs and preju- 
dices of the Muslims and not be dissatisfied if the ^ame smartness is not noticed in Muslim 
girls as is apen by them m Indian Schools of more advanced communities like the Brahmo- 
Somaj people. 

Secondary Education is eve"' more difficult than primary, All institutions are much 
hampered for want ol trained teachers. A Urdu speaking Muslim female trained teacher 
is a rare commodity. Several fruitless attempts have been made to import Muslim trained 
teachers from the United Provinces and the Punjab. Indeed it is now difficult even to 
get non-flffcslim Indian Urdu spealcing trained teachers having sufficient knowledge and 
capabilities of being usclul in % secondary school. The teachers from Bankipore School 
appfear fit only for primary education. Therefore unless a training school for Muslim 
teachers is established at Calcutta, on the lines of the one for Hindus of which Mrs. 
Mi tier is the principal, education of Muslim girls will remain seriously handicapped. 

There is another serious difficulty in the propagation of education amongst the MuBftl- 
man girls of Bengal which deserve special attention. It is want of adequate conveyance 
arrangements. The Musclmans of Bengal are more orthodox in their views and are cling- 
ing to prejudices and customs with a tenacity which is surprising to members of other 
provinces and communities. For instance, while young girls of the same age and from 
a similarly respectable family from the more enlightened province of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces will attend schools only with a burqua on, such a proposal will not be 
looked at except with great disfavour in this province. In Bengal people are just getting 
over the prejudice of ?end : ng their girls to schools for purposes of instruction. It is, 
therefore, essential that propor arrangement should bo made for omnibuses and convey- 
ances, inadequacy of providing which will be a most serious obstacle to the spread of 
secondary education. It is, therefore, suggested that Government should make a thorough 
investigation and make special “ bus-grants ” to all such schools whero none has so far 
been mrde, or where lack of funds is preventing entertaining conveyances and thus 
attendance is suffering materially. The “ Suhrawardy Muslim Girls’ School ” for instance 
which heads the list of schools given in Mr. Hornell’s Fifth Quinquennial Review 6f Progress 
of Education in Bengal has not so far received a penny as bus-grant, although represen- 
tations have been made from time to time regarding it. Too much stress cannot be put 
on the encouragement of this nuwt important feature. 

Collegiate Education. — In collegiate education the purdah Muslim girls have no place. 
In the University of Calcutta there are no special arrangements nor are any special facili- 
ties or encouragement given to Muslim purdah laches. It is well known that tbo Muslims 
of the better class will not drop the purdah and this fact has been mentioned several times 
in the quinquennial review ol the progress of education in Bengal. It is, therefore, obvious 
that if we want Muslim female graduates wo must give special facilities for jntrdah ladies 
in the University of Calcutta. My own is a case in point. J passed the Senior Cambridge 
Local Examination as it was possible to be examined for this, under special purdah arrange- 
ments and without attending a college and putting in a fixed percentage of attendance. 
The same difficulty to further university education led me to appear at the degree of* 
honour examination, which I passed with special distinction. The University of Calcutta 
again failed to show any encouragement to me anti permit me to appear at their M.A. 
examination. Although it is known that the degree of honour is such a searching and 
difficult examination that its standard is accepted as higher than that of an M.A. of the 
University, inasmuch as the passing of this degree entitles one to be an Examiner in 
M.A. in that language as is the case with the principal of the Calcutta Madrassah, Mr. 
Harley, in Arabic and the Secretary of the Board of Examiners, Mr. Jenkins, in Persian] 
in this University of Calcutta itself. * 

An important point to be noted in connection with primary and secondary education 
is the desirability of modifying the existing curriculum of studies enforced by the Educa- 
tion Department, which at least for some time to come, is not suited to the requirements 
of Mus lim girls. Too much stress is laid on mathematics and history and geography a* 
the expense of subjects more useful from their point of view. , 
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Stthr award y, Z. R. Zauid — Vachaspati, Siti Kantha — Victoria, Sister Mary — 
Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr* Satis . 
Chandra. 


Suhrawarpy, Z. R. Zahip. 

(ii) Among the Muhammadans the want of facilities for education, higher and lower, 
under strict purdah is keenly felt. A model institution established by Govern- 
ment/ with due regard to the customs and prejudices of the community, will go 
a great way to satisfy a natural demand among Muhammadan women for 
education. Fine arts and hygiene should form compulsory subjects for women. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

(ii) Womeh should have a curriculum of studies to fit them for their special vocations 
and position in family and social life in India. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

(ii) There seems to be a proposition current in Calcutta that the University should 
provide all facilities for the higher education of women. That seems to us an 
absurd proposition. A very limited number of women needs, or profits from, 
university education. The women who should pass through the University 
are : — 

(a) Those who intend to become teachers. 

(h) Those who intend to enter the medical profession. 

(c) Those who wish to do special work, e.g., literary or research work. 

The majority of women should pass through good secondary schools. The leaving 
age should be bet w oen sixteen to eighteen. 

The secondary schools should be good. 1 1 should he possible for the girls to begin the 
special study of housewifery, music, or the line arts in the secondary school. 
These studios should ho continued in special schools. 

We need in Calcutta more facility for special study. There should be : — 

(A) A technological college. * 

(B) A department of the School of Arts open to women only. 

(C) More schools of music. 

(D) A school of embroidery and needlework. 

It would be well if, in the secondary school, a special hostel could be opened for stu- 
dents attending special schools. Such hostels should bo under very good 
supervision and should aim at educating a girl for the home and social life. 

The real reason that all women students are being forced through a university career 
is that the University is tho only course which gives a girl such a certificate ^s 
will enable her to earn her own living. 

We need science and technical mistresses, art mistresses, music mistresses, but there 
are no opportunities for qualification ; however w r ell trained a girl may be she 
caiinot command a position, or a salary, because of the lack of official qualifica- 
tion. 


Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya 

Dr. Satis Chandra. 

(il) Women should have separate curricula of studies to fit them for their special 
vocation and position in the family and social life of India. 
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Webb, The Hon’ble Me. C. M.— Western. Miss M. P. 

' <1 

Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. • 

(i) No; any differences in the higher education of men and womon should bo 
based on vocation. Women >vho arc entering the same professions and callings 
as men should follow the same courses. In so far as they are to follow different 
vocations they would be differently trained 

Hi) In Burma special and additional facilities for the higher education of womon are 
needed in the fields of teaching, medicine, and nursing ; also house craft and 
mother-craft. 

(iii) AMtogh women have a peculi, ffy high position in Burma, and although every 
woman has a chance of receiving a fair elementary education, there is not a very 
strong demand for higher education by women. The greatest difficulties 
appear to be inertia, the absence of intellectual curiosity, and the absence of 
any economic pressure forcing women into paid professions. 


Western, Miss M. P. 

{ ii) A separate college for women students is needed in each province, with hostels for 
Hindus, ‘Musalmans, and Indian Christians. The plan of merely adding I. A. 
and B.A. classes to existing school institutions does not give the change of en- 
vironment so valuable in affording opportunities of development on college 
lines. These colleges might include a training department for teachers where 
there is no satisfactory existing arrangement. The alternative of allowing women 
students to attend men’s classes is obviously unsuitable, besides the drawback 
that no Musalmans can attend non-purdah lectures. At present there is a groat 
need for Indian women with a thorough knowledge of their subjects, supple- 
mented by a practical training which would enable them to act as demonstra- 
tors and heads of training classes. 

The departments in which this need is especially felt are:-- 

(a) Persian, Arabic, and .Sanskrit (oriental deg roes). 

(b) Applied hygiene and scientific domestic methods. 

(c) Bcience tvs preparatory to ft medical course. 

(d) Modern junior school methods (Montcssori and Froebel applications). 

The need is not for those can pass in a book knowledge of these subjects, but 
for women capable of directing the coming generation of girls. 

As regards the teaching of the ancient Indian languages (including the Gurmukhi of the 
Sikh Scriptures) it is almost impossible to find women teachers who get beyond 
the old teaching by rote, with little or no explanation of grammar, and no 
Understanding of the discipline of style or appreaciation of thought and language. 

These women teachers have themselves been taught by maulvis and pandits or by 
women ; the reforms needed arc in method, and must start in the language 
teaching of schools and training colleges. 

Hygiene and domestio training are words used to conjure with at every educational 
conference, but here, as elsewhere, the carrying into practice of much admirable 
theory is prevented by the absence of trained teachers. 

There are very few English women who have lived in Indian houses and who Understand 
the varying conditions under which their pupils live, with the possibilities and 
the difficulties of reform. This is, therefore, essentially a work which well-educated ' 
Indian women must qualify themselves to perform ; a work equal in importance 
to that of the medical profession in its influence on the rising generation. 

One well-paid Indian domestic economy teacher should be appointed to train others 
and to help personally in the girls’ middle and high schools of every large town. 

It is true, of course, that intimate knowledge of Indian conditions is only one desidera- 

* turn. Equally important are the qualities and training which go to make a good 
teadher. There will, therefore, for some time be need of English domestic 
economy teachers to help in the training of Indian students and these English- 
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women should be attached to Indian hospitals and schools for aperiod of nil least 
six %nonths before taking up the work of training. w 
There are, I believe, in Northern India no opportunities for women wanting to. take 
their I. A. in science before proceeding to a medical college. There are not 
even simply equipped laboratories suitable for training well-educated girls who 
might enter a fully organised nursing course, and thereby raise the status of the 
nursing profession. , 

There is also need for teachers able to give simple science instruction In lavatories 
as a valuable part of a general education for those who stay in school for nine or 
ten years. 

In the end the higher education required for women depends upon the “gifcsmioture 
on which it is built. It may be said without any fear of that at 

present the foundation is a very bad one. 1 

The chief need is for adequate training in modern methods, and for a more intelligent 
class of teachers. 

These modem methods are not essentially western, but are universal, applications 
of the psychology of the child which up to the present have been more fully 
worked out in England and America. . ; 

This training w ould not imply a residence in England or America, which Is financially 
impossible for the majority, but it would depend upon obtaining a highly 
qualified staff in every Indian training college. • ’ ' • 

The point cannot be over emphasised, and no financial considerations should be 
allowed to stand in the way of reform. 

When the importance of modern junior school methods is recognised higher, education 
will have something to build upon. At present the most important part of the 
school work is left to those lexst capable of directing it. 

A more intelligent class of teacher will only come forward when definite courses 
can be organised on good lines and suitable' positions can be assured to weff- 
qualified women. 

At present the question of the education of Indian women works round in a vicious 
circle ; the work done in higher education is not being used to the beet advantage 
because there are not sufficient facilities for training, .and this mears that many 
Indian girls who arc capable of profiting by higher, education Jw*> befog taught 
on the old mind -destroying methods. ^ v , * • * 

(iii) The following seem to me to be the chief difficulty# “ affecting the higher educa- 
tion of women in 1 ndia : — ^ \ 

(a) Early marriage . — Very little can be done with children who Jeave ot eleven or 

twelve years of age, especially as the previous year is fitted with prepara- 
tions for marriage. * * 

(b) The purdah system . — A great deal Which the ordinary ghalearns by oonthet with* 

the world is cut out ; physical health suffers fEttgj want of fresh air and exercise, 
and the purdah system itself means that few women are produced who 
are qualified to teach in the higher classes. 

(r) The cooking and other domestic work demanded frfeoa,, girls Is a severe tm 
upon their strength when it is added to all the bt$?» r Work in preparing fat - 
the matriculation examination. Domestic work is good lor girls, and helps to 
pacify those members of the family, chiefly though not entirely female, who 
strongly object to education fmr girls. Parallel courses might be worked out, 
but this would entail girls setting omtheir future career early, as a college 
degree or a medical course would mewS the ordinary brigs' curriculum. 

The great need is for highly qualified women, Indian and finish, to work in the 
training departments of colleges and schools. The schema Would entail scholar- 
ships for training and the provision of good posts afteferafjij, -felt it would be 
abundantly worth putting all available educational fuad#lnto <fepartm©nt 
because only through getting the right women to train wfeiwtfiw*# * 

system be revolutionised. ^ ; J 
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Wordswotth, The Hon ble Mr. W. C. 

(ii) At present, women in Bengal have inadequate opportunities for studying science. 
Both the Diocesan College and the Bethune College teach bot any, and the former 
teaches geography : neither teaches physics or chemistry. The advisability of 
providing "hese facilities in the Bethune College is under consideration, in view 
of the growing interest in medicine as a career for women. 

The only women’s colleges in Bengal are the above mentioned, both in Calcutta. The 
^JJethune should, I consider, he reorganised in two branches, a Calcutta branch 
for day students, and a mufassal branch in some quite healthy distriot, with 
hostels carefully supervised, for all non-Calcutta students. Tho mafassal branch 
could have attached to it a model school and a teachers’ training class. 


ORAL EVIDENCE. 

Association of University WouiEN in India. 

Representatives : 

Miss Sorabji, Sister Rhoda, Miss Jackson and Miss Raymond. 

13th February 1918 . 

Matriculation.^- Per Miss JucJcscn. The syllabus needs revision. English, a classical 
language, a vernacular and math< matics ^should be made compulsory.- There should 
be, in addition, two optional subjects. The standard of English is fo low that university 
instruction is almost impossible in the junior colb ge classes. Advanced Bengali or 
advanced Sanskrit should not be peimittcd as optional subjects. The .standards in such 
Mibjects as might be taken should be the same' for v omen as for men. r J he direct method 
in teaching English should be employed more extensively. The system of private tutors 
is most regrettable in that the pupils rarely do things for themselves. Girls have private 
tutors engaged for them, but probably not to the same extent as boys as these classes are 
smaller. 

2. Improvement of teaching in srho< Is. — There should l e more colleges for the training 
of women teachers, but the object of such colleges should not be to compel the memorising 
by the students of text books on training? The L. T. course after the I. A. should be 
retained. It has its uses for those students who are not capable of taking the B. A., but 
might be excellent teachers in the lower forms of high schools. r l he students should 
learn the subjects they are goSljpto teach before they attempt a study of the principles 
of teaching. There is need for the development of the Kurseong Training Institution 
for Anglo-Indians. The Association has not considered the proposal to attach training 
•lasses to high schools. 

3. Intermediate science. — There should be much more and much better science teaching 
than at present, find for many reasons. 1 n order to gain admission to the Medical College 
at Delhi more teaching in science at the intermediate stage is necesary. If, again,. the 
teaching of science is to be introduced in sehyjs and taught there properly, the" teac hin g 
of science in women’s colleges must firflt be encouraged. 

4. DomeMic science. — This subject might include psychology, child-culture, mother* 
craft or some oihe^ «Ubjeet.or subjects. The course should be planned as far as possible 
to justify inclusion in a diploma course. The chief immediate object, however, is the 
recognition of this class of subjects. 

The Association differed among themselves whether or not a course in domestic science 
should be included in the B. A. as a subject. In the opinion of some members the recog- 
nition of such subjects by the University wouldjmprove the value attached to them and 
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Sister Mary. 
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thereby increase their popularity* The tendency in India is to despise ana neglect studies 
which are not given the status of a university degree. The University therefore should 
employ its influence in favour of the development of these subjects in the way suggested. 
Domestic soietfW should be taught in the special technical institute advocated by the 
Association. College students should attend the domestio science classes at the instate. 
In addition, members would advocate a diploma course and later a full degree course 
in domestic science and applied arts, the teaching being given entirely in the proposed 
technical institute. It is hoped that "the inclusion of a domestic science subject itt the 
degree course Would prepare the way for s ich specialisation. 

Other members of the Association held that domestio science should never be ad m itted 
to an aoadomic course partly because practical and'aoademio work eannot be tSittmued 
and partly because the inadequacy of the ordinary arts college for treating domestic 
pcienoe would result in the students going to the proposed technical institute for such 
teaching. This divided control will be unfortunate. Under the former proposal the 
University w mid for the present both recognise and control directly the courses in domestic 
science ; under the latter proposal the University might recognise, but would not control 
the course. 

A third view was put forward by Sister Rhoda that the technical institute might itself 
exercise control and issue a diploma. 

5. Attendance at men's lectures. — At present, instruction for women will have to be 
given separately from that given for men. There would bo no objection to purdah students 
going from one women’s institution to another. Courses given by men are inadvisable. 

6. Medical education . — Miss Sorabji (the other representatives agreeing) advocated 
separate colleges for men and women for Bengal. Thi< distinction is noted because in 
Bombay men and women attend the same college classes without disastrous results, and 
quite efficient women practitioners are trained in the Bombay colleges. Conditions 
are different in Bengal. 

In response to a question about Delhi, it was stated that Bengali girls had recently 
protested strongly against the attempt to induce them to attend the Women's Medical 
College there. Bengali women particularly dislike leaving their province, and the present- 
group of students in residence in Calcutta declared that they preferred attendance at a 
men’s college in Calcutta to being sent to a women’s college outside Bengal. 

This attitude was stated as a fact ; it was added that it might not Jbe impossible to 
alter it : and the Dufferin Uospital committees had been asked to do what they could in 
this direction. 

In answer to a question whether it was dangerous for Bengali women to practise 
medicine, Miss Sorabji said that it was both dangerous and undesirable for ladies to go 
about alone as doctors, teachers, nurses, etc. It was necessary therefore to protect and 
chaperone them for many years tocome. 

Two things were necessary : — 

(а) A better class of women should be trained ; 

(б) More protection and support should be giyen to women leaving their homes for 

professional purposes. 

Speaking of the attitude in India generally towards women who Undertake professional 
work, the Association thought that the University might help m changing public opinio% 
an .1 that it should take the chief part in the professional education of women. 

Victoria, Sister Mary. 

13th February 1918. <„ 

Organisation of women's university education . — There are at presort no women on the 
Senate or the Syndicate. It would be advisable therefore to constitute a small committee 
of men and women for the supervision and organisation of higher education for women. 
This committee should be linked up in some way with the University end be under the 
mgis of the University. Care should be taken to prevent fruitless discussion of impractical 
ideals by such a committee. # The composition of smh a committee therefore is important* 
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2. Demand for education .—* The demand for opportunities o! professional fend liberal 
, education has increased among girls somewhat rapidly in recent years. The increased 

number of girls in colleges is- due in some respects to the lowering of the matri culation 
standard. There has also been a gradual change in social conditions so that girls ate now 
able to remain longer at school and college than in the past. This progress does not mean 
necessarily that there has been a sudden break on the part* of these girls from orthodox 
Hinduism. The girls still obser-o the orthodox^ ways of life, diet, etc. Plans therefore 
•should be laid to meet an increase in the number of girls who wish to become teachers 
and who desire a liberal education. • The medical profession is not popular with Indian 
fpris. ^The difficult 1 es confronting Indian lady doctors and teachers are very greet. 
They rfeiiiiot live alone. Some supervision and hostel accommodation fere essential. 
These difficulties, however, are not insuperable. The desire fpr a liberal education is 
such that there are now a comparatively large number of girls desirous of attending 
lectures which have no bearing on the university degrees and examinations. 

Tfye number of girls in the collegiate school whose parents desire a liberal eduoafeion 
and who do not desire examination is increasing rapidly. 

Xhe examination ideal is dying out amongst the most cultured Bengalis. 

3. Secondary schools . — The condition of the high schools,for girls is very unsatisfactory. 
Many of the bigh schools are of so low a standard that it would be better if tjiey became 
!jFV er P rim ary schools. The course of fe secondary school is also unsuitable for girls, 
xms is due to the domination of the Matriculation which has a harmful effect on girls’ 
sohoo education and especially on the ordinary mission high schools for girls whoso pupils 
are o ten of a very poor calibre. The witness referred to the improvements in the Matri- 
culation suggested by her in her written memorandum. The standards should be higher 
t an at present, and should be kept the same as those for boys. There should be a wide 
selection of text-books in English. Any two of the optional subjects from the list could 
ne taken. Science and history should be optional subjects, but the witness would make 
these subjects compulsory in her own school. It was impossible to make these subjects 

toT^ch thVsubjects ' 3 ° l8, aS many 8Ch °° 1S Were aH yet inyuif miently equipped and staffed 

, A ^ rain ' n 9 °f teachers.-— There should be a Government elementary and a secondary 
mmg co ege or girls Matriculates, intermediates and graduates would be admitted 
to the latter but matriculates would only bo admitted if their knowledge of English were 
adequate. Stipends are essential, Rs. 15 for elementary and Rs. 30 for secondary teacher 
rhe students would sign an agreement to teach for four years after the completion of 
training I he colleges need not be residential, and certainly not at the start. 

. In the elementary college students should* not be drawn from the primary schools. 

o. Art music , etc.— I he > witness was anxious to see developments in the teaching of 
^V 4 , nd , 0 / I f d ‘ an mu f c - Aching ill the former might be given at the School of Art ; 
and for the latter visiting master from the School of Music might be employed.' There 
is a strong desire for the teaching of Indian music. There should also be language certi- 
ficates for the encouragement, in particular, of better teaching in Bengali; 

in TK 00l8 \ UP m r ^ rade ‘ schook secondary schools should be complete 

scho^]? TK There ? a ^° be mnan O' schools which would be classified as secondary 

tj3 h n COUr8 w 8h0U mi be 8Uch ^ 10 fit the Z irh more for life and would not 

duvt l R n J ^ Tu re WOud , he ™ Students would be conveyed 

oacn day to the schools. There would only be lady teachers. 

Elementary College! shoS/SmidSt. Pt,mary ’ but * rQm Upper schools. The girls of the Government 
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